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Art.  I. — Revite  des  Deux  Mondes,  (Criticisms  on  English 
Writera  of  Romance.  By  PniLABiTE  Chasles.)  Fans. 
1839—1842. 

Thb  mutual  opinions  entertained  b^  French  and  English  of  each 
other,  were  in  the  last  century  universally  admitted  and  agreed 
on.  The  Englishman  was  a  sturdy,  carnivorous,  independent 
clown:  the  Frenchman  a  lantern-jawed  skeleton  (the  epithet 
was  appUed  to  him  as  far  back  as  Piers  Plowman),  soup-fed, 
lace-dizened,  and  pressed  imder  the  triple  yoke  of  '*  popery, 
slavery,  and  wooden  shoes."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  physi- 
cal or  moral  characteristics  of  the  two  people.  The  Frenchman 
was  irremediably  gay,  essentially  volatile  and  saltatory:  the 
Englishman,  reserved  and  splenetic,  even  to  suicide.  Such  were 
the  stereotyped  features  of  each  race,  when  the  Revolution  drew 
its  dark  veil  between  them,  and  allowed  but  distant  peeps  at  each 
other's  deeds,  ways,  and  thoughts. 

When  the  veil  or  curtain  was  withdrawn,  half  a  centuiy  had 
done  its  work  on  both.  The  EngUshman,  pent  up  in  his 
^lenetic  island,  had  become,  or  at  least  was  found  to  be,  a  very 

S\y  and  pleasurable  fellow,  and  a  slender  dandy  withal.  The 
vision  of  property  had  in  the  mean  time  turned  the  Frenchman 
into  pastures  of  his  own,  almost  as  fat  as  John  Bull's;  and  he  had 
become  in  consequence  a  grave  and  ruminant  animal,  with  a  pro- 
tuberant oesophagus.  As  to  fashion,  taste,  gait,  appearance, 
every  thing  of  course  was  topsyturvy.  A  powdered  marquis 
was  no  more:  perukes  had  vanished:  and  the  only  being  ^at 
adhered  to  the  qtteue^  and  other  extraordinary  appendages  of  the 
last  centuiy,  was  perhaps  the  PostiUon:  that  representative  of 
Progress  b^^  more  behindhand  and  retrograde,  than  any  other 
of  his  compatriots.    In  exterior  setting  forth,  as  in  many  more  re^ 
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spects,  military  ideas  had  superseded  all  others.  The  moustachiod 
officer  was  in  the  highest  sphere  of  fashion  and  notability.  And 
women  dressed  to  correspond:  lacing  up  their  chests  like  those  of 
drum-majors,  and  placing  their  waists  in  and  about  the  region  of 
the  hipbone,  as  hussars  are  wont  to  do.  Civihan  elegance,  which 
had  reached  such  a  height  in  England,  in  France  existed  not. 
In  1815  Young  France  touched  a  razor  once  a  week,  and 
divers  brushes  of  the  toilet  cyiite  as  seldom.  Yet  it  was  then  the 
dynasty  of  dandies  reigned  in  England.  What  was  the  surprise 
of  the  French,  when  fine  specimens  of  this  fraternity  rolled  over 
to  Dessein's,  and  invaded  tne  boulevards !  The  Moustache  was 
dethroned,  and  in  a  very  few  months  the  little  theatres  began  to 
ridicule  the  braggart  soldier  of  the  Empire.  A  learned  essay  was 
written,  which  the  Institute  refused  to  print,  on  the  causes  to 
which  it  was  owing,  that  the  genius  of  tailoriiig  had  passed  ia 
modem  times  from  Italy  to  Spain;  then  from  Spain  to  France; 
and  lastly,  in  passing  to  England,  had  abandoned  the  Latin  for 
the  Teutonic  race.  The  surprise  of  the  French  at  this  was  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Romans,  when  they  first  beheld  their  general 
Cecina  exchange  the  toga  for  a  pair  of  GaUic  trews  and  tartans: 
^^  quod  versicolore  soffulo,  braccaSj  tegmen  barbarum^  induiuSy 
iogatos  adloaueretur*^ 

If  such  difference,  mutual  surprise,  and  misapprehension  existed 
respecting  external  attributes  and  superficial  humours,  still  greater 
was  the  surprise,  when  each  began  to  examine  the  inteUectual 
productions  and  progress  of  the  other.  For  a  Frenchman,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century,  to  have  known  EnglifS 
literature  was  difficult;  to  have  talked  or  written  of  it,  impos- 
sible. Madame  de  Stael  saw  the  first  edition  of  her  "  Germany" 
poxmded  in  a  mortar,  because  it  praised  the  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  the  Germans.  What  would  have  befallen  her,  had  she  praised 
English  men  and  letters,  reminds  one  of  the  proverbial  story  of 
the  MarseiUais.  A  boy,  walking  peaceably  down  the  street,  re- 
ceives from  a  Marseillais  a  rude  kick,  which  leaves  him  sprawling. 
The  boy  rises,  and  with  lamentation  asks,  what  he  had  done  to 
his  aggressor  to  deserve  such  a  blow.  "  What  have  you  done  to 
me !"  responds  the  Marseillais.  ^*  Only  imagine  what  a  kick  you 
would  have  got  had  you  done  any  thing  to  me !"  Napoleon  con- 
verted the  Allemoffne  into  pasteboard.  Had  it  been  an  Amkierrej 
he  would  have  done  scarcely  less  dian  make  an  Auto-^-F^  of 
book  and  authoress  together. 

Napoleon's  exile  of  Madame  de  Stael  sent  her  to  England. 
This  enabled  her  to  make  an  early  acquaintance  with  Waverley 
and  Childe  Harold,  and  through  her  means  Byron  and  Scott 
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poured  over  the  Channel  in  a  tide,  that  soon  reached  the  farthest 
mnits  of  Europe.  French  critics  indeed  at  first  withstood  the  in- 
vasion. The  classic  school  of  the  Empire  denounced  the  author 
of  Waverley  as  a  barbarian  of  the  mad  school  of  Shakspeare.  And 
though  Byron's  admiration  of  Napoleon  must  have  mollified 
them,  their  admiration  of  his  genius  was  neither  intelUgent  nor 
great.  It  was  not  for  many  years,  and  not  till  after  the  fighting 
of  several  pitched  battles  between  classics  and  romanlics,  that  the 
excellence  (very  variousH  of  Byron,  Giithe,  Scott,  and  Moore 
were  acknowledged.  Tneir  tnumph  was  won  in  the  most 
legitimate  of  ways;  by  translations;  and  by  these  translations  find* 
xng  sale  and  vogue  even  amount  a  lower  class  of  French  readers, 
than  that  which  enjoyed  the  onginals  in  England. 

The  French  (notwithstanding  late  adventures  of  Romancers 
on  the  Rhine)  are  not  travellers,  neither  do  they  care  to  go  forth 
to  seek  out  uie  rarities  and  excellences  of  other  nations.  But 
they  are  generous  enough  to  welcome  these,  when  brought  home 
to  their  doors.  Thus  firom  1819  to  1825  a  translation  manufactory 
was  set  at  work,  which  poured  forth  translations  every  monthe 
prose  translations  of  the  poetry,  drama,  philosophy,  and  literatur: 
of  other  countries.  Even  the  highest  names  were  associated  with 
the  scheme,  and  that  of  Guizot  himself  stands  at  the  head  of 
hundreds  of  volumes,  some  twenty  of  Shakspeare  being  of  the 
number. 

These  translations  were  not  confined  to  novels  and  dramas. 
C!ou£dn  introduced  the  French  to  Kant.  Joufiroy  translated 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Reid.  And  the  fiercest  combats  between 
the  old  school  of  imperial  hterature,  and  the  new  one  of  the  rising 
g^aeration,  took  place  on  the  fields  of  metaphysics.  Messrs.  Jouy 
and  his  friends  of  the  Constitutionnel,  the  Mmerve^  and  the  PandorCj 
were  Yoltairean,  materialist,  classic,  epigrammatic.  Their  new 
antagonists  started  up  as  spirituelists,  romanticiBts,  and  serious 
reasoners.  Condillac  was  the  neplus  vltra  of  the  science  of  mind 
with  the  old  school:  supported  by  the  physical  theories  of  Cabanis 
and  Broussaix,  the  latter  of  whom  exnlained  life  by  nervous 
irritation.  Their  antagonists  translated  Leibnitz,  reprmted  Des- 
cartes, brought  back  the  current  of  French  philosophy  to  its 
source,  and  asserted  with  Kant  that  consdousness  was  proof 
oiough  of  soul.  These  doctrines  were  expounded  in  the  Globsy 
an  organ  of  the  ideas  of  the  rising  generation,  which  was  fast 
superseding  the  journals  and  the  veteran  writers  of  the  imperial 
schooL 

The  antagonism,  which  stretched  into  the  profundities  of 
metaphysics,  was  as  great  and  as  fierce  in  the  walks  of  literature 
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and  the  arts,  and  produced  those  controversies  between  classics 
and  romantics,  of  wnich  all  have  heard.  The  Canstitutiannel  vowed 
in  its  feuiUetans  that  the  tragedies  of  Jouj,  Arnault,  and  Le- 
znercier  were  in  the  only  road  to  the  true  sublime.  The  ro- 
mantics became  so  exaggerated  in  the  contrary  direction,  that 
they  gave  birth  to  the  worst  extravagances  of  Dumas  and  Hugo. 

There  was  one  vnriter,  however,  who  might  have  served  to  con- 
ciliate and  connect  the  schools,  since  he  was  of  both.  He  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  one,  and  had  grown  into  the  other.  This  was 
Chateaubriand.  He  had  all  the  pomposity,  the  affectation,  and 
polished  cadence,  of  the  classic;  while  he  practised  the  imagina- 
tive distortion,  and  aimed  at  the  effect,  of  tne  romantic.  He  had 
been  in  England  and  America,  was  acquainted  with  our  literature, 
and  had  published  voluminous  criticisms  thereon.  Like  Voltaire, 
he  began  by  praising  us  in  this  respect,  and  then,  vexed  to  find  his 
praise  too  loudly  taken  up  and  echoed,  he  turned  round  and 
abused  us.  This  was  precisely  the  way  in  which  Voltaire  treated 
Shakspeare:  first  deified,  and  then  tried  to  degrade  him.  Chateau- 
briand remained  true,  indeed,  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Milton.  But  his 
opinions  of  his  great  English  contemporaries  varied.  They  varied 
with  the  attacks  of  his  great  disease :  liis  vanity.  He  is  loud  in 
praise  of  B3nx)n;  very  anxious  to  establish  that  the  idea  of  Childe 
Harold  was  taken  from  Rene ;  and  carries  conceit  to  the  extreme 
of  the  ludicrous  in  armiing  that  Byron's  total  silence  as  to  the 
name  of  Chateaubriand  must  have  been  owing  to  his  having  left 
an  early  letter  of  the  poet's  imanswered.  To  Walter  Scott,  Cha- 
teaubriand is  unjust  when  this  vanity  is  again  awake;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  prefers  Manzoni's  novels  to  the  Waverley  series.  At 
others  his  better  taste  predominates,  though  it  does  not  save  him 
from  exaggeration.  ''England  is  all  Shakspeare,"  said  he,  ''  and 
even  down  to  the  present  time  Shakspeare  has  lent  his  soliloquy 
to  Byron,  his  dialogue  to  Walter  Scott." 

From  1820  to  1830  Chateaubriand  became  lost  in  politics. 
Fortimately  for  themselves,  however,  the  young  school  of  which  wo 
have  talked,  shut  out  politics  from  their  8tu£es  and  writings,  if 
not  from  their  sentiments.  It  is  a  singular  remark,  that  any  great 
and  successful  attack  against  a  dominant  political  party  and  esta- 
blished political  ideas,  must  be  made  by  regular  and  distant  ap- 
proaches, and  by  a  recurrence  to  other  fields  and  arms  than  those 
wliich  politics  themselves  afford.  The  old-established  Tory 
system  of  governing  in  England,  the  declaring  all  for  the  best, 
and  improvement  a  chimera,  was  attacked  m  1790  and  the 
following  years  by  a  revolutionary  party,  which  thought  to  carry 
all  by  a  coup  de  main.     The  attempt  was  defeated,  and  flung  not 
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only  disgrace  but  ridicule  on  its  abettors.  But  then  began  a 
more  slow  and  regular  warfare.  Liberal  thinkers,  inst^d  of 
storming  the  walls  of  Tory  power,  began  to  sap  them.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  was  set  up,  and  became  a  school:  a  normal 
school  for  statesmen,  and  a  medium  for  the  difiusion  of  a  host  of 
opinions  all  opposed  to  those  which  prevailed.  It  was  a  literary 
and  philosophical  opposition,  that  commenced  in  the  first  years  of 
the  century,  and  that  took  one  quarter  of  that  century  to  do  its 
work.  It  brought  about  the  Uberal  reaction  which  ended  in  eman- 
cipation and  reform. 

We  have  thus  digressed  into  English  politics  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  the  young  French  school,  embodied  in 
JLe  Globe  journal,  meditated  by  commencing  a  literary  and  phi- 
losophical opposition.  They  felt  that  the  then  existing  opposition 
to  ultra-monarchic  and  xiltra-reliffious  ideas  was  based  on  a  worn-out 
and  worthless  foundation:  namely,  on  the  materialist  and  military 
creed  of  the  empire:  and  this  they  deemed  pernicious,  and  incom- 
patible with  constitutional  progress.  They  therefore  took  stand 
on  another  ground.  They  avowed  respect  for  religion,  with  the 
right  of  examination  and  judgment;  respect  for  monarchy,  and  for 
the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  proviaed  the  latter  in  turn  re- 
spected the  constitution.  Pohtics,  however,  they  did  not  expatiate 
upon;  Opposition  was  then  carried  on  in  secret  societies  and 
conspiracies,  by  men  of  action  and  carbonari;  and  thinking  men 
fearecl  almost  as  much  the  failure,  as  the  success,  of  such  appeals 
to  cunning  and  to  force.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Globe  con- 
fined itseu  to  reasoning:  and  put  forth  disquisitions  on  poUtical 
economy,  on  penal  law;  on  the  collateral,  rather  than  the  principal, 
questions  of  politics. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in  Ger- 
many;  where  political  discussion  is  forbidden,  but  where  opposition 
to  absolutist  ideas  is  carried  on  by  literary,  critical,  and  philo* 
sophic  journals.  Ruge's  Deutsche  Jahrbucher  is  much  what  the 
Cnobe  was  in  Paris  sc^e  fifteen  years  back.  And  all  Germany  is 
indeed  alive  with  the  fiercest  discussions  on  all  subjects  save 
politics.  The  contest  between  Hegel's  scholars  and  ScheUing's,  and 
Detween  the  literature  of  Young  Germany  and  that  of  the  Old,  as 
well  as  between  the  prohibition  and  boQ  trade  schools  in  political 
economy,  give  ample  exercise  to  the  national  mind,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  serious  discussion  of  a  People  that  must  be  free. 

The  Parisian  Globe  was  marked  with  the  greatest  generosity  of 
criticism  towards  foreign  excellence.  The  chefd^ceuvres  of  Byron, 
G<5the,  Scott,  were  welcomed  and  criticised  by  it  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration.   And  the  young  men  writers,  who  began 
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with  criticisms  of  foreign  literature,  ended  by  introducing  the 
freedom  of  foreign  literature  into  their  own.  What  might  have 
been  the  result  it  is  impossible  now  to  say :  for  the  Events  of  1830 
blighted  the  harvest,  and  flung  the  quiet  student,  as  well  as  the 
bustling  intriguer,  into  the  coarse  arena  of  politics.  They  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  labour  of  the  study  or  the  cabinet,  and  converted 
France  into  a  forum,  where  nothing  but  pubUc  affidrs  and  in- 
terests were  listened  to.  The  poet,  tne  philosopher,  the  historian, 
the  Lamartines,  the  Cousins,  and  the  Thierses,  were  put  in  poHtical 
harness,  and  made  to  drag  the  State :  and  aU  classes  of  Letters  were 
melted  up  together  into  that  compound,  of  which  mere  journalists 
are  made. 

The  effect  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  on  that  highest  class  of 
intellectual  researches  which  concerns  mind  itself,  was  singular. 
It  silenced  the  rational  and  learned  professor;  but  it  gave  birth 
to  a  crowd  of  empirics  and  enthusiasts,  who  believed  that  the  world 
was  on  the  point  of  regeneration,  and  that  they  were  called 
especially  to  aid  in  the  great  work.  The  St.  Simonians  undertook  to 
found  a  new  reUgion :  a  new  social,  and  of  course  a  new  poHtical, 
system.  They  purchased  the  Globe^  and  converted  it  to  these 
mystic  and  absurd  preachings.  From  St.  Simonism,  or  by  the 
side  of  it,  sprung  a  host  of  philosophico-social  schools;  which 
flourished  while  their  system  was  in  ntdnbus,  but  no  sooner  was  it 
appHed  or  realized,  than  its  absurdity  became  too  manifest  even 
^  to  the  eyes  of  the  interested  neophjrtes.  One  philosopher  indeed 
"  wisely  determined  to  lueep  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  to  ad- 
vance from  fancy  to  reauty.  He,  like  H^l,  coiild  never  be 
re&ted,  seeing  that  he  never  asserted  any  thmg.  Thanks  to  this 
prudent  precaution,  and  to  a  certain  mjrstic  eloquence,  Ballanche 
has  not  only  earned  and  kept  a  reputation,  but  has  even  forced 
his  way  into  the  Academy. 

One  should  have  hoped  that  the  Revolution,  which  interrupted 
literary  studies,  woidd  at  least  have  given  birth  to  excellence 
in  positive  and  practical  science.  But  no.  When  that  noblest  of 
aU  professional  chairs,  the  professorship  of  Comparative  Legislation, 
was  founded  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  it  by  a 
demi-St.-Simonian,  a  madman  of  talent,  fitter  to  touch  on  any 
subject  than  that  of  legislation.  And  when  the  chair  of  political 
economy  was  to  be  fifled,  the  French  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
Geneva,  invite  Count  Rossi,  vote  him  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and 
make  him  a  Peer. 
*  However  inimical  to  professorial  chairs  and  historical  studies, 
the  Revolution  did  but  give  increased  activity  to  the  caterers  for 
the  stage  and  the  circulating  Hbrary.     It  is  singular  that  in  times 
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whldi  offered  sach  ample  mateiiab  for  history,  historical  studies 
should  be  interrupted,  and  people  become  too  absorbed  in  the 
dironide  of  the  present  to  give  attention  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
past.  Yet  it  was  not  leisure  that  was  wanting:  there  soon  having 
arisen  an  increased  demand  for  the  imaginative  and  the  light. 
Novelists  came  forth  in  scores;  the  legion  of  vaudeviUists  was,  if 
possible,  augmented;  and  anew  class  of  readers  seemed  to  spring 
up,  eager  tor  the  daily  &re  of  literature.  Previous  to  1830 
common  readers  required  a  seasoning  of  politics  in  every  thing. 
They  xequiied  to  have  their  pakte  tickled  by  hidden  allusions  to 
the  glories  of  ^e  empire,  the  old-womanishness  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  nypocrisy  of  priests,  and  the  tyranny  of  prefects.  Berenger, 
with  ms  pointed  yet  covered  satire  on  all  these  things,  was  the 
ooncentration  of  national  feeling,  and  of  course  his  popularity 
was  beyond  boimds.  The  sentiment  that  ran  through  a  novel 
waa  generally  but  the  essence  of  Berenger,  diffused  in  the  ¥rashj 
mediom  of  three  volumes.  The  year  of  1830  did  away  with  thiB 
maas  of  sentanmt  oblhi,  and  put  an  end  in  France,  at  least,  to  the 
empire  of  Paul  de  E^ock,  and  Pi^ult-Lebnm.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  here  into  the  merits,  as  novelists,  of  Balzac,  Sand, 
Hugo,  and  Dumas:  although  the  peculiar  taste  which  created 
them,  or  which  they  modined,  would  be  worthjr  of  something 
better  in  the  way  of  analysis,  than  that  with  which  they  judge 
our  works  of  light  literature. 

The  great  ££^nce  between  the  lighter  literature  of  the 
French  and  our  own,  is  that  French  efforts  of  this  kind  derive 
their  source  and  spirit  from  the  drama  :  the  education  and 
inspiration  of  all  French  novelists  being  theatrical  The  theatre 
is  tbe  temple  of  their  literature,  and  the  parterre  its  tribunal:  no 
one  darinff  to  a[>peal  to  any  other  more  select.  No  French  writer 
has  sate  aown  in  the  soHtude  of  rural  Ufe,  and  given  loose  reins 
to  his  imagination  to  narrate  simply,  as  for  the  amusement  of  a 
few  idle  and  intellectual  friends.  His  solitude  is  not  more  remote 
than  a  gremtr  of  the  Rue  Richelieu;  and  his  recueiUement  or  re- 
flection is  no  more  than  a  brief  morning's  space. 

Were  Christopher  North  in  his  old  lU-humour,  as  we  hope  he 
sdU  is  in  his  pristine  vigour,  he  xi^ht  stigmatize  ihe  whole  body 
of  French  writers  as  cockney.  Iney  are  at  home  in  the  puddle 
and  the  pavement,  and  even  George  Sand  describes  the  countrjr 
with  the  peculiar  relish  of  a  cit.  Town  and  theatre  are  words 
and  things,  that  so  together;  and  dramatic  criticism,  in  converse 
as  in  print,  is  wim  the  Parisian  a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance. With  the  French  writer  it  is  the  same.  He  looks 
to  have  his  volumes  criticised  as  a  play,  and  he  aims  at  giving 
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it  as  much  of  what  he  considers  the  good  qualities  of  a  play  a9 


de. 

When  the  present  race  of  French  noveUsts  started  up  to  cater 
for  the^public,  they  had  the  world  before  them.  No  such  thing  as 
true  pictul^  of  Hfe,  its  daily  habits,  sentiments,  vicissitudes,  eimer 
past  or  present,  had  ever  been  represented  in  French  novels. 
And  The  Natural  was  a  mine  that  one  would  think  they  might 
have  explored.  But  the  drama  was  not  in  the  natural  mood  for 
the  then  present.  Scribe  had  exhausted  the  natural  and  the 
simple,  as  far  as  these  in  actual  life  presented  traits  and  characters 
sumciently  striking  for  the  stage.  And  a  melodramatic  taste  had 
arisen,  with  a  craving  for  strong  emotions.  Hugo  came  to  dose 
the  public  with  imaginative  cayenne.  His  horrors  told  upon  the 
stage :  and,  telling  on  the  stage,  were  of  courq^  made  to  tell  in  the 
volume.  Hans  of  Iceland,  and  Bug  Jargal,  electrified  French  * 
readers,  who  had  been  slumbering  over  ihefadaises  of  D'Arlin- 
court,  the  novelist  of  the  Restoration.  It  was  not  till  after  Tal- 
ma's death,  however,  that  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  was  invaded  by 
the  romantics.  As  long  as  he  Uved,  his  great  popularity  as  well  as 
his  great  genius  enabl^  the  manager  to  dispense  with  any  con- 
cession to  the  new  taste.  But  soon  after  his  death  the  romantics 
had  the  best  tmgic  actor  and  actress.  And  they,  with  their 
dramatists,  carried  the  Th^&tre  Franfais,  and  of  course  the 
Parisian  pubUc,  by  storm. 

This  sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  French  taste  with  regard  to  their 
own  writers,  will  aid  us  to  understand  their  judgments  on  our 
writers.  To  tliese  the  public  is  more  favourable  and  indulgent 
than  the  critic;  and  translations  are  greedily  swallowed,  long 
before  the  critic  interferes  to  tell  the  why  for  or  against  it.  The 
great  objection  of  the  forei^  critic  to  the  English  is,  that  they 
are  more  lyric  than  dramatic  on  the  stage,  and  more  sentimentcA 
than  stirring  in  the  page  of  the  novel.  The  French  and  even  the 
Italians  are  very  matter-of-fact  people,  when  they  come  to  enjoy  a 
theatrical  representation.  They  have  no  objection  indeed  to  any 
number  of  words,  provided  these  words  have  no  meaning.  But 
to  any  burst  of  poetry  or  digression  of  sentiment,  they  are 
inexorablv  severe.  In  a  novel  Aey  are  blind  to  all  details  of  the 
same  kina.  Tlie  kind,  warm,  noble,  gentlemanly  vein  of  feelings 
that  runs  in  the  most  trivial  dialogues  of  Scott,  and  through  those 
parts  of  his  narrative  where  the  current  of  story  flags,  is  com- 
pletely lost  on  the  French.  It  is  only  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
fiction  which  strikes  them.  And  hence,  in  France,  Cooper  ranks 
almost  as  high  as  Sir  Walter.  English  wit  is  quite  lost  on  them: 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Englieli  humour.    They  will  laugh 
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heartily  at  what  they  understand  of  Smollett,  and  see  less  to 
understand,  and  nothing  to  laugh  at,  in  Fielding.  Marryat's 
novels  have  always  been  favountes  with  them.  And  the  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Pickwick  please  them  more  than  the  character 
in  Nickleby,  the  pathetic  beauty  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  or 
the  tragic  sufferings  of  Oliver  Twist.  The  secondhand  Scott 
school  IS  Htde  rehshed  in  France.  And  on  this  they  have 
often  remarked  with  a  just  severity.  The  great  original  has 
given  them  so  much  of  the  historian,  that  they  have  need 
of  extending  their  indulgence  to  his  imitators  in  and  out  of  France. 
Their  own  delicious  Memoirs  render  them  passably  fastidious  in 
historic  fiction;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
De  Vigny  {Cinq  Mars),  and  one  of  Merimee  (Les  Chraniques 
de  Charles  Neuf),  the  rrench  have  passed  condemnation  upon  all 
historical  novels  of  their  own. 

But  when  we  speak  of  French  criticism  of  the  present  day, 
we  speak  rather  of  something  oral  than  of  any  thing  written. 
Society  in  France  is  its  own  critic.  Volumes  of  criticism  there 
are  none.  There  is  but  one  review,  and  that,  in  its  tone  and 
fiequency  of  publication,  more  of  a  paper  than  what  we  call  a 
review.  And  as  to  the  beaux  espriis,  the  Ught  wits,  the  literary 
insects, — ^that  brilliant  and  ephemeral  race  flutter  and  shine 
exclusively  in  what  is  called  the  fevdlleton  of  the  newspaper: 
that  is,  a  small  print  which  is  placed  as  if  it  were  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  th  elarge  type  of  politics.  The  fetalle" 
ton  was  exiled  tiiere  in  disgrace :  but  it  has  converted  its  post  of 
exile  into  one  of  triumph,  and  few  French  readers  now  peruse 
any  part  of  a  journal,  save  the  fetuUetan,  In  these  scraps  Jules 
Janin  made  his  reputation,  and  what  a  reputation/  as  he  himself 
would  say.  If  you  seek  able  criticisms  on  art,  you  must  look  to 
the  feuilleton  of  Delecluze,  or  Berhoz.  Philosophy  itself  tries 
to  get  notice  in  the  small  print,  in  hopes  that  it  may  pass  for 
bein^  amusing.  Even  the  romance-writers  of  hmgue  haleine  have 
feraaken  the  volume  for  tiie  feuiUetan.  Eugene  Su^  published  in 
this  form  his  MaOiilde,  And  he  is  now  writing  two  novels  at 
the  same  time,  which  appear  simultaneously  in  the  Presse  and 
the  Dibats.  One  is  Ijnns  Lambert,' ihe  other  the  Mystieres  de 
Paris.  The  latter  is  the  adventures  of  a  German  nrince  in  Paris. 
He  had  been  bred  in  England,  and  begins  his  new  life  by  haimting 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  Parisian  popumtion.  This  leads  to  many 
cut-throat  and  slang  but  powerful  scenes.  The  Parisians  arc  shock- 
ed,  but  they  read  on:  the  reverse  of  tiie  laudaiur  et  algetl 

One  of  the  feuilletonists  of  the  Dibats  is  tiie  gentleman,  whoee 
name  heads  our  article.  M.  Fhilar^  Chasles  has  made  English  lite* 
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lattire  his  speciality.  And  lie  stands  alone  in  his  speciality.  From 
him  the  Parisians  learn  periodically,  either  in  the  Debats  or  the 
Revue  desDeuxMondeSy  wnat  has  been  passing  in  English  literatnie* 
M.  Chasles  does  not  flatter  us.  He  makes  few  exceptions,  whilst 
he  condemns  our  present  race  of  writers  to  something  more  than 
oblivion.  Carlyle  and  Bulwer  are,  however,  great  fevourites  of  his : 
an  agreement  that  shows  at  least  some  comprehensiveness  of  taste: 
nor  IS  he  blind  to  the  brilliancy  of  our  female  writers.  But  alas ! 
M.  Chasles,  much  as  we  are  di^sed  to  accede  to  some  of  hia 
judgments,  is  essentially  a  feuilletonist:  very  shallow,  very 
superficial;  agreeable  certainly,  but  quite  without  depth;  notwith- 
standing the  philosophic  tint  his  speculations  are  so  fond  of 
assuming.  He  is  less  a  critic  than  a  cicerone;  ready  to  point  out 
what  is  worth  noticing,  without  deciding  the  exact  degree  of  the 
worth. 

But  let  us  give  a  &ir  specimen  of  what  M.  Chasles  thinks  of 
the  prospects  of  English  hterature  in  particular  just  now,  and  of 
the  fate  of  European  letters  m  general.  It  is  not  flattering, 
it  must  be  admitted :  the  reader  will  judge  of  its  claims  to 
depth  or  profundity.  We  quote  it  to  show  tne  kind  of  humour 
in  which  ne  invariably  pursues  his  buaness  of  criticism;  the  tem- 
per which  colours  it  ail.  And  as  we  do  not  happen  to  share  in 
nis  sanguine  hopes  about  Russia,  while  as  to  America  we  shall 
probably  have  a  few  harder  words  to  say  before  our  present 
number  closes,  it  woidd  be  unjust,  out  of  false  delicacy  to  the 
unhappy  and  unpromising  quarters  of  Europe  here  under  sentence, 
to  withhold  from  the  other  great  countries  the  great  expectations 
of  M.Philar6te  Chasles. 

*'  It  is  in  vain  that  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  hope  seeks  to  re- 
pulse the  fatal  truth :  the  decline  of  literature,  arising  from  the  decline 
of  intellect,  cannot  be  denied.  All  with  one  common  accord  see,  tibat 
we  Europeans  are  retrograding  into  a  half-Chinese  nullity,  an  uni- 
versal and  inevitable  weakness,  which  the  author  of  these  obsenratioDS 
has  been  predicting  these  fifteen  years,  and  against  which  he  sees  no 
remedy.  This  descent  into  the  abyss,  this  obscure  path  which  leads 
to  the  levelling  of  inteUects,  the  destruction  of  genius,  operates  in 
divers  ways  according  as  the  race  of  man  is  more  or  less  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  The  Southerns  are  first  in  the  list :  they  first 
received  the  light  and  they  have  been  the  first  to  £b.11  into  darkness. 
The  Northerns  will  follow  close  after :  the  vigour  and  sap  of  the  world 
had  taken  refuge  in  them.  The  Italians,  though  a  noble  race,  are 
quite  in  the  background :  tranquil  and  happy  in  their  climate,  their 
Polichinelle,  their  Bellini :  happy  in  all,  alas !  and  devoured  by  that 
felicity  of  indifference  which  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  nations.  The 
Spaniards,  the  second  children  of  modem  civilization,  are  pursuing  the 
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mme  path.  On  the  same  dediTity,  though  more  senmbly  agitated, 
may  be  seen  other  people,  who  hope,  who  agitate,  who  sing,  who  enjoy, 
who  tremble,  and  who  imagine  that  with  railroads  and  schools  Xhej 
win  resuscitate  the  yacillating  and  palpitating  social  flame.  England 
herself,  despoiled  of  her  Saxon  energy  and  her  Puritan  ardour,  already 
in  the  widowhood  of  her  literary  strength,  deprived  of  her  Byrons  and 
her  Walter  Scott,  what  will  she  become  in  one  hundred  years  ?  God 
knows  I  And  even  should  the  symptoms  announced  by  philosophers 
be  exact :  even  i^  in  this  vast  galvanic  current  of  destruction  and  re- 
construction called  history,  all  Europe,  the  Europe  of  twelve  hundred 
years,  with  its  laws,  its  morals,  its  origins,  its  ideas,  its  cycles  past, 
Tevtonic  and  Roman,  its  pride,  its  moral  life,  its  physical  power,  its 
literatures,  should  pine  away  and  perish  :  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  If 
we  should  be  destined  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  old  Grecian  and  Roman 
world,  both  less  in  <drcumferenoe  and  in  duration  than  our  Christian 
Europe :  even  should  the  fragments  of  the  old  vase  be  broken  up  and 
ffround  down  to  form  a  new  one :  of  what  should  we  have  to  complain  ? 
Has  not  the  civilization  whidi  we  call  European  lasted  long  enough 
in  time  and  space  ?  And  does  tiie  Globe  want  for  more  naive  and 
more  innocent  regions,  which  will  accept  our  heritage  as  our  fatiiers 
formerly  accepted  that  of  Rome,  when  she  had  fulfill^  her  destiny? 

'*  America  and  Russia,  are  they  not  there  ?  Two  countries  eac^er  to 
enter  on  the  stage,  two  young  actors  who  seek  applause  :  both  ardentiy 
patriotic  and  usurping :  the  one  sole  heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius; 
the  other,  who  with  her  Sclavonic  spirit,  eminently  ductile,  has  patientiy 
entered  the  school  of  Neo-Roman  nations,  and  wishes  to  preserve  theur 
traditions.  Do  we  not  see  other  nations  behind  America  and  Russia, 
who  during  millions  of  years  will  continue,  if  necessaiy,  this  eternal 
labour  of  civilization. 

*  We  need  not  despair  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  future,  even 
should  we  westerns  sleep  tiie  sleep  of  other  old  people^  sunk  in  that 
awakened  lethargy,  in  that  living  death,  in  that  sterile  activity,  in  that 
fecundity  of  eternal  abortions,  which  the  Byzantines  so  long  suffered.  I 
fear  lest  we  arrive  at  this.  In  Europe,  and  especially  in  tiie  Soutii,  the 
people  are  intoxicated.  There  is  one  kind  of  literature  in  its  dotage^ 
and  another  delirious.  The  matter-of-fact  or  the  working  man,  the 
niason  or  engineer,  ardbitect  or  chemist,  may  deny  what  I  set  forth  if 
he  be  not  a  philosopher :  but  we  have  flagrant  proofs.  We  might  dis- 
cover twelve  tiiousand  new  acids ;  air-balloons  might  be  impell^  by  an 
electrifying  machine  ;  the  means  of  destroying  sixty  thousand  men  in  a 
second  might  be  discovered :  yet  the  modem  European  world  would  not 
be  less  what  it  is,  dead  or  dying.  From  the  height  of  his  solitary  Obser- 
vatory, hovering  over  obscure  space  and  the  rough  waves  of  the  past  and 
foture,  tiie  Philosopher,  whose  care  is  to  strike  the  hours  in  the  daprs  of 
history,  and  to  announce  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  will  still  be  obliged  to  repeat  his  mouniful  cry :  *  Europe 
dies  of  consumption.' " 
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But  in  Observatories  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  even  Philo- 
sophers will  be  suspected  of  seeing  only  dimly  and  distortedly  in 
the  direction  of  Earth,  and  in  a  later  lucubration  M.  Chasles 
leaves  little  doubt  of  it.  This,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last 
month  with  the  title  of  Du  Raman  en  Angleterre  depuis  Walter 
Scott  J  is  quite  remarkable  for  the  false  point  of  view  at  which  the 
survey  is  taken.  Even  where  the  quahties  of  a  writer  are  tolerably 
understood,  his  position,  his  importance,  are  absurdly  overrated, 
and  laborious  wisdom  wasted  on  a  trifle.  This  ludicrous  mistake 
of  means  and  ends  is  the  oldest  misfortune  of  Philosophers  in  the 
Clouds.  When  the  Athenian  Wit  caught  Socrates  m  his  Obser- 
vatory of  wicker-work,  the  sage's  occupation  was  to  call  forth  the 
genius  of  geometry  to  measure  the  skips  of  a  flea.  And  here  are 
such  books  as  "  Softness"  and  **  Hardness"  which,  whatever  their 
merits,  are  certainly  little  known,  treated  as  features  of  modem  Eng- 
lish literature !  while  of  theirpopularity  and  its  source  thus  grav^f 
discourseth  the  profoimd  Philar^te  Chasles.  '*  England,  who 
forgets  nothing,  who  surrenders  nothing,  who  loves  to  feel  herself 
old,  and  whom  tradition  charms,  preserves  still  the  taste  for  abstract 
personification :  last  relic  of  the  s3rmbolism  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  She  recalls  involuntarily,  as  she  reads  these  Mo- 
rahties  turned  into  romances,  the  Dramatic  Moralities  that 
were  the  delight  of  Christian  Europe,  when  Vice  and  Luicury 
encountered  on  the  scene  their  eternal  enemies,  Temperance  and 
Virtue"!! 

It  is  little  to  say  aHer  this  that  Dryden  is  characterized  in  the 
same  paper  as  a  very  indifferent  master  of  versification,  or  that  the 
moral  tone  of  Daniel  De  Foe  is  described  as  a  Calvinistic  severity, 
the  style  of  a  formal,  straitlaced,  smoothfaced  school  of  appear- 
ances! The  point  of  view  which  exaggerates  the  mean,  mtut 
tend  to  depress  the  great.  And  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
our  present  purpose,  the  exhibition  of  the  general  spirit  of  French 
Criticism  on  English  writers. 


(    13    ) 


Akt.  n. — Anselm  von  Canterbury.  Dargestellt  von  G.  F. 
Franck  (Life  and  Character  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
By  G.  F.  Franck.)    Tubingen.    1842. 

Th£R£  are  several  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  life 
and  times  of  Anselm  might  be  considered.  From  most  of  them 
some  Hght  'will  be  thrown  on  the  history,  and  from  all  of  them  at 
kast  on  the  historian.  The  patronizing  contempt  of  Hume,  who 
holds  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  discussions  of  the  Council 
of  Bari  with  the  requisite  decency  and  gravity,  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  eighteenth  century,  if  not  of  the  elevento:  and  to 
men  bom  in  a  less  self-satisfied  generation,  the  fashions  of  seventy 
years  ago  seem  as  strange  as  those  which  were  then  ridiculed  at 
the  distance  of  seven  hundred.  A  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  could  see  nothing  in  the  struggles  of  the  early  Norman 
lings  with  their  primates  but  the  conflict  of  law  and  right  with 
selfish  priestly  usurpation,  has  become  almost  as  obsolete  in  his 
mode  of  thought,  as  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  discussing  the 
logical  subtleties  with  a  Greek  ambassador  before  an  Italian 
council.  In  our  own  time  it  seems  as  if  there  was  more  danger 
of  error  fix)m  the  spirit  of  partisanship  and  the  love  of  theory 
than  from  carelessness.  A  modem  Anglo-CathoUc  mi^ht  sym« 
pathiase  with  Anselm  too  warmly  for  impartial  observation;  and 
we  know  that  in  his  successor,  Biecket,  the  graphic  and  ingenious 
Thierry  has  seen  only  an  exponent  of  Saxon  resistance  to  Norman 
granny.  However,  in  botk  cases  history  has  made  an  advance. 
The  relation  of  conqueror  and  subject  is  a  vera  causa,  an  existing 
fact,  if  not  an  all-sufficient  solution  of  historical  problems;  and  in 
the  study  of  the  past,  as  in  the  social  intercourse  of  every  day, 
the  blinaest  predilection  is  keener-eyed  than  contempt. 

M.  FmncK  has  adopted  none  of  these  courses.  No  German, 
in  any  book,  treats  any  question  as  trifling,  and  our  author  is 
neither  a  Catholic  controversialist,  nor  a  patron  of  conquered 
nations,  but  a  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of  He^l;  and  it  is  of 
Anselm's  philosophical  character  that  he  principally  treats.  We 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  he  does  not  thus  stand  nearer  the 
subject  of  his  biography,  than  he  coidd  have  done  in  any  other 
position.  A  man  who  thinks  will  soon  arrive  at  a  few  questions, 
which  with  many  attempts  at  solution  make  up  the  sum  of  all 
philosophy.  Neither  Plato  nor  Hegel  could  have  a  very  dilBFerent 
task  from  that  which  Anselm  proposed  to  himself  as  a  speculator. 
Yet  if  the  philosopher  was  of  no  age,  the  monk  and  archbishop 
was  peculiarly  of  his  own  time;  and  we  confess  tliat  either  by  the 
author's  feult  or  our  own  we  have  fidled  in  deriving  from  his 
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book  any  definite  notion  of  the  relation  between  Anselm's  his- 
torical career  and  his  metaphysical  system.  It  is,  however,  in- 
teresting to  know  that  they  were  in  fact  coexistent,  and  therefore 
compatible. 

<'  If  we  are  to  arrive,"  says  M.  Franck,  *^  at  a  closer  knowledge  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  al>0Te  aU  things  necessary  to  bring  out  in  s 
concrete  shape  their  individual  leading  phenomena :  not  till  then  is  it 
possible  for  the  problem  of  marking  more  accurately  the  intellectual 
development  of  this  period  to  receive  a  thoroughly  satis&ctory  so- 
lution." 

One  of  these  leading  phenomena  {Haupterschemungen)  is  An- 
selm. As  a  champion  of  the  Church  and  a  pious  ascetic,  he 
approached  near  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  character  which  pre^ 
vaaled  in  his  own  time;  as  a  thinker,  he  stands  at  the  heaa  of 
one  great  department  of  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the  work 
before  us  his  outward  career  is  narrated  with  uttle  force  or  unc- 
tion, as  if  it  was,  like  himself,  an  Er$cheinung^  a  casual  form  of 
reality.  We  regret  the  omission  of  the  minuter  touches  of  cha- 
racter which  his  friend  and  biographer  Eadmer  might  have  sup- 
plied; above  all  we  lament  the  almost  entire  absence  of  miracles, 
notwithstanding  the  abundant  supply  which,  as  M.  Franck  inti- 
mates, he  found  ready  to  his  hana.  An  account  of  them  in 
cozmexion  with  so  good  and  wise  a  man  would  have  been  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
second  book,  Anselm  as  a  doctrinal  theologian  {DogmaJtiher\  his 
biographer  is  more  at  home.  Being  and  Essence  and  Goa  and 
Eternity  are  fiuniliar  thoughts  to  him,  and  he  treats  of  them  with 
a  readiness  and  decision  which  contrasts  fitvourably  with  his  some- 
what tedious  account  of  the  quarrels  between  the  primate  and 
the  king.  The  language  in  this  latter  part  of  the  work  is  ac- 
cordingly clearer  and  easier  than  in  the  former. 

Anselm  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  in 
the  year  1033.  Under  the  influence  of  a  religious  moiher 
he  displayed  an  early  tendency  to  a  monastic  life,  which  was 
strengthened  by  his  love  for  study,  and  by  his  feeling  at  the 
same  time  of  the  insuflSciency  of  mere  knowledge.  M.  Franck 
thinks  that  the  state  of  leammg  at  the  time  accounts  for  the  sense 
of  emptiness  and  insufficiency  which  he  felt.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  insufficient;  but  as  the  sole  instrument  of  happiness  we  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  as  insufficient  now.  Anselm  knew  enough  to 
know  that  he  had  much  to  learn,  and  that  the  intellect  might 
find  more  food  than  it  could  consume;  but  he  no  doubt  became 
conscious  that  he  was  not  a  mere  intellect,  but  a  man  witli  feel- 
ings and  duties.  For  the  proper  development  of  the  aflections 
which  is  found  in  domestic  ana  social  life,  the  time  offered  Uttle 
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&cflity  to  a  peaceful  and  studious  man:  and  the  common  opinion 
of  the  age  had  aa&gned  to  them  the  di£brent  function  of  adding 
wannth  to  devoticm  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  In  early 
life  he  left  his  home  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  his 
father,  and  after  travelling  for  some  years  in  France  and  Burgundy, 
he  came  to  Bee  in  Normandy  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
Tati  franc,  who  was  prior  of  the  monastery  there.  To  mortify  his 
intellectual  vanity  by  the  overshadowing  proximity  of  so  great  a 
divine,  Ansehn  be(»me  a  monk  at  B^,  in  the  year  1060,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Three  years  afterwards  his  modest 
wish  was  frustrated  by  the  promotion  of  Lanfranc  to  the  Abbacy 
of  Caen,  and  his  own  appointment  to  succeed  him  as  prior.  His 
superior,  the  Abbot  Herluin,  formerly  a  Norman  warrior,  had 
himself  founded  the  monastery,  and  raised  it  to  eminence  through 
the  reputation  of  Lanfranc:  he  had  always  chosen  as  his  own  pe- 
culiar department  the  management  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
convent,  and  as  he  was  now  old  and  infirm,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  government  of  the  monks  fell  upon  Anselm.  Bl  qualified  by 
nature  for  worldly  business,  and  xmwilling  to  interrupt  his  religious 
exercises  and  philosophical  meditations,  he  shrank  from  doling 
^ith  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  his  convent,  and  entreated 
Maurilius,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  to  relieve  him  of  his  dignitjr. 
But  the  church  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  so  faithful 
^  adherent,  and  perhaps  Maurilius  in  refusing  the  request  may 
have  known  that  where  unity  and  obedience  are  the  final  end  of 
government,  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  character  in  the  ruler  is 
niore  effective  than  wisdom.  It  is  when  outward  action  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  political  management  of  nations,  that  the  virtuous 
and  humble  enthusiast  becomes  an  impracticable  and  dangerous 
disturber.  The  monks  of  Bee  can  scarcely  have  persevered  in  their 
jealousy  of  a  prior,  who  according  to  his  friend  and  biographer, 
£admer,  could  never  be  persuaded  that  he  was  deceived  or 
vronged. 

'^  When  Baldwin  and  other  faithful  followers  reproved  him  for  this 
in  a  friendly  way  as  excessive  simplici^  and  want  of  prudence,  he 
answered  with  simple  astonishment,  '  What  is  this?  are  they  not 
Christians  ?  and  if  they  are  Christians,  would  they  for  any  advantage 
kiowingly  lie  in  violation  of  their  faith  ?  It  is  nonsense  (nihil  est). 
Why,  when  they  are  talking  to  me  they  are  so  earnest  in  their  state- 
nients,  and  swear  so  on  theur  fiuth  to  the  truth  of  them,  that  I  misht 
be  accused  of  an  unbelieving  disposition,  if  I  refused  to  believe  that  they 
tte  supported  by  the  very  strength  of  truth/  This  he  said,  thinking 
that  they  would  not  do  to  him  what  he  knew  that  he  would  not  do  to 
say  one.  AfUrwards,  however,^  proceeds  the  good  monk,  "  he  found 
out  the  lealstate  of  the  case,  and  did  not  believe  them  quite  so  im- 
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pHcitly  for  the  future ;  but  he  suffered  no  small  injury  from  havmg  be- 
Keyed  them  so  much  at  first.  Inasmuch  as  they  knowing  for  certain 
that  he  had  no  heart  to  return  them  evil  for  the  eyil  they  did  to  him, 
were  relieyed  from  fear,  and  made  even  worse  than  they  ori^ally  were, 
and  advanced  in  eyil." 

However  onerous  the  office  of  prior  may  have  been,  Anselm 
found  time  and  leisure  for  much  philosophical  speculation.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  treatises,  *'  On  Truth,"  "  On 
Free  Will,''  **  On  the  Fall  of  the  Devil,"  and  his  "  Monologium 
and  Prologimn,"  wliich,  according  to  Franck,  are  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  of  his  speculative  disposition. 

^*  The  former,**  he  says,  "  is  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  existence, 
the  essence,  the  attributes  and  the  tri- unity  of  God ;  the  latter  a  com- 
pressed synthetic  demonstration  [/leduction]  of  the  first  point,  the 
so-called  ontohgical  proof.  The  former  treatise,  Anselm  had  at  first 
entitled  Monoloquium^  Exemplum  meditandi  de  ratione  Fidei.  (The 
Soliloquy,  a  Specimen  of  meditation  on  the  reason  of  Faith.)  The  second, 
Alloquium,  Fides  qutsrens  Intellectum.  (The  Address,  or  Faith  seeking 
Undei'standing.)  And  it  was  then  that  he  sent  them  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons ;  but  being  requested  by  him  and  other  friends  to  prefix  his  name, 
he  struck  out  the  additions  to  the  title,  and  called  the  fint  Monologumy 
and  the  second  Proslogion,'* 

There  has  never,  however,  been  a  more  accurate  description  of 
the  purpose  of  a  work  than  the  original  title  of  the  Alloqumm,  or 
Address  to  God.  It  is  like  all  Anselm's  philosophy  as  described 
by  Franck,  faith  seeking  to  render  itself  intelligible :  Neqvue  enim, 
he  said,  qucero  intelliffere,  ut  credam;  sed  credo,  ut  intelKgam,  In 
this  antitnesis  we  have  the  true  key  to  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  speculative  theologians.  Starting  from  a  positive  basis  of 
certainty,  knowing  that  the  truth  is  included  in  their  formulas, 
they  have  only  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  propositions  which 
are  given  to  them,  and  by  analysis  they  must  arrive  at  first  prin- 
ciples ;  or,  on  the  other  biand,  they  may  assume  first  principles  at 
their  pleasure,  and  reason  up  to  the  results  which  will  test  by  their 
appearance  or  absence  the  accuracy  of  the  synthetic  construction. 
In  both  processes  they  have  the  infinite  advantage  of  earnestness 
and  a  sense  of  reahty :  and  aU  the  truth  which  is  accidentally 
evolved  in  the  course  of  inquiries  of  which  it  is  not  the  imme- 
diate object,  all  the  extensive  portion  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists in  an  acquaintance  with  the  mere  forms  of  truth,  and  many 
valuable  results  of  a  happy  inconsistency  with  their  professed 
principle,  the  spoils  of  involuntary  deviations  into  the  province  of 
independent  thought,  constitute  the  reward  of  scholastic  inquiries 
from  Anselm's  time  to  the  present  day.  Their  weakness  consists 
in  the  impossibility  of  matdng  something  out  of  nothnig.     The 
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subtlest  analysis  of  a  ^ropositk)n  can  lead  only  to  its  equivalent ; 
and  faith,  as  far  as  in  its  popular  sense  of  belief  it  has  to  do  with 
propositions,  implies  that  they  are  already  intelligible.  Moreover 
the  speculative  &cultrv^  is  apt  to  assert  its  rights,  even  where  its 
possessor  is  determined  to  subject  it  to  authority.  It  starts  from  a 
given  formula,  and  investigates  its  hidden  meaning  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  its  researches  it  oflen  finds  or  fancies  a  proof  of  that 
very  proposition,  and  it  is  not  till  it  fails  and  finds  itself  carried 
round  in  an  inextricable  circle,  that  it  has  recourse  to  authority 
again  to  help  it  into  a  straightforward  course.  Anselm  found 
fixed  in  his  deepest  convictions  the  axiom,  God  is.  Who  and  how 
God  is  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  in  the  Monologion :  but 
not  cantent  with  this  he  was  sdzed  with  a  vehement  desire  to 
prove  a  priori  what  he  had  at  first  assumed,  that  God  is.  The 
thought  aeprived  him  of  appetite  and  rest,  and  even  disturbed  his 
religious  exercises  till  he  was  inclined  to  give  it  up  as  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  Devil.  But  at  last,  while  he  was  lying  awake  at  night, 
the  true  solution,  as  he  considered  it,  flashed  upon  him,  and  he 
found  that  the  Enemy  had  taken  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  committed  his  thought  to  writing,  and  gave  the  tablets 
into  the  care  of  one  of  the  brethren ;  but  behold,  after  some  days 
&e  precious  document  was  missing,  and  nobody  had  taken  it 
and  nobody  knew  of  it.  Again  the  good  Prior  wrote  it  down, 
and  committed  it  to  a  monk  with  strict  injunctions  to  take  care  of 
it  The  brother  concealed  it  in  his  bed,  and  in  the  morning  he 
found  the  waxen  tablet  lying  broken  in  pieces  on  the  ground. 
Then  Anselm  took  the  same  decisive  measure,  which  was  adopted, 
as  we  read,  by  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  against  their  kindred 
enemy  the  God  of  Fire.  He  had  the  proof  written  solemnly  on 
parchment  in  the  name  of  God,  and  so  it  has  been  preserved  till 
now. 

Stem  Yamen,  Judge  of  Hell 

Is  judged  in  his  turn : 

Parchment  won't  bum. 

His  schemes  of  vengeance  are  dissolved  in  air : 

Parchment  won't  tear. 

Or  was  it  rather  that  the  foul  Fiend  bethought  himself  in  time 
how  little  the  Proslogion  or  any  other  ontological  proof  concerned 
his  interests.  Those  who  believe  are  not  lively  to  want  it,  and 
those  who  do  not  have  found  in  such  a  ppori  proofs  a  matter  of 
triumph  since  they  were  first  invented.  There  are  probably  some 
who  Eke  to  give  their  creed  a  logical  form,  without  making  it 
depend  on  demonstration  ;  but  few  who  were  in  earnest  have 
failed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  theories  which  ignored  the  authority 
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from  whicli  in  fact  thej  sprung,  and  betrayed  their  pliilosopliical 
unsoundness  even  by  the  apparent  ease  of  the  process.  It  is  from 
Locke  and  Clarke  that  English  students  ordinaiilj'  derive  their 
first  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  in  its  main  characterise 
tics  it  remains  the  same  which  was  inherited  from  Anselm  by  the 
long  succession  of  the  schoolmen.  If  Faith  must  be  appealed  to 
at  kst,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  it  at  first  and  abide  by  its 
decision.  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  the  book,  Anselm  had  in  one  instance  no  better 
argument  to  bring  against  his  adversary  Gaunilo,  than  the  popular 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  religion,  quod  quamfabum  sit,  Jide  et  con- 
scientia  tua  profirmissimo  utor  argumtnto.  Whatever  was  iSbs 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  Satan's  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Proslogion,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  such  violent  measure  threatens 
modem  divines,  even  if  the  multiplication  of  copies  by  printing 
had  not  increased  the  difficulty. 

For  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 

And  when  men  prove  too  much,  makes  them  proye  more. 

Yet  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  despise  this  acute  and  pro- 
found thinker,  because  with  the  advantage  of  experience  we  may 
now  think  that  he  misdirected  his  efforts  when  he  undertook  a 
metaphysical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Franck's  clear  and 
intelligible  summary  shows  the  great  value  of  the  Proslogion  as 
an  effort  of  thought.  He  begins  with  the  definition,  or,  as  he  in- 
tends it,  the  proposition  :  Grod  is  the  highest  possible  object  of 
thought  \jjuo  nihil  majus  coffttari  potest].  When  the  fool  of  the 
Psalmist  says  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God,  he  yet  imderstands 
the  term,  God:  and  thus  the  representation  of  which  he  denies 
the  actual  existence  he  affirms  as  being  present  to  his  mind. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Being,  in  the  mind  [in  intellectu^j  and  in 
reality  [in  re].  The  former  of  these  kinds  of  being,  even  the 
fool,  as  has  been  shown,  admits  to  belong  to  the  highest  possible 
object  of  thought.  Now  if  the  Greatest  of  all  Beings  were  only 
in  the  mind,  a  more  perfect  and  greater  Being  might  be  conceived, 
namely,  one  which  was  not  only  in  the  mina,  but  in  reality. 
Therefore  the  most  perfect  Being  woidd  not  be  the  most  perfect 
Being,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore  the  most  perfect  of  aU  Beings 
must  be  in  reality  as  well  as  in  the  mind.  Aiid  again  it  must  be 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  non-existence :  for  other- 
wise that  which  existed  in  reality  and  in  the  mind  would  be  more 
perfect  than  that  which  existed  in  reality,  but  by  the  hypothesis 
not  in  the  mind.  Therefore  not  only  can  we  say  God  is,  but  that 
nothing  else  truly  is,  for  of  any  thing  else  we  may  conceive  the 
non-existence.  [Solus  igitur  verissime  omnium^  et  ideo  maxime  am- 
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nmm  habeM  esse  (thou  hast  being),  quia  qtddqmd  aliud  esty  mm  sic 
vere  es#,  et  idcirco  minus  habet  esse"]. 

Fraxick  pots  this  demonstration  in  the  convenient  form  of  a 
sjUogism,  in  which  ihepetitio  prineijm  is,  as  he  observes,  obvious 
enough.     The  most  perfect  of  beings  is  not  in  thought  only,  but 
also  in  reality.   God  is  the  most  per^t  of  Beings.    Therefore  God 
is  not  in  thought  only,  but  also  in  reaUtj.     Gaunilo,  a  monk  of 
MarmoutieT,  in  a  publication  called  Liber  pro  Insipiente,  or  an 
apolo^  for  the  fool,  whom  Anselm  had  selected  as  his  antagonist, 
suflSciently  answered  the  demonstration.     Even  the  popular  illus- 
tration of  its  main  fallacy  which  he  supplied,  was  a  conclusive 
argument  against  a  reasoner  who  started  with  a  distinction  between 
real  and  conceivable  being.    In  this  manner,  he  said,  one  might 
trove  the  existence  of  the  Happy  Island  which  is  said  to  Ue  in  the 
Western  Ocean.    It  is  the  b^t  of  all  possible  lands,  and  the  best 
of  things  possible  must  exist  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  the  mind: 
therefore  the  Happy  Island  exists.     A  more  searching  refutation 
is  quoted  by  our  author  jfrom  Hegel's  work  on  the  Proofs  of  the 
Existence  of  a  God.     In  the  major  of  the  syUo^m  the  identity 
of  Thought  and  Being  is  asserted,  in  the  conclusion  the  difference 
between  them  is  assumed.     The  mode  in  which  the  identity  is 
expressed,  is  foimded  entirely  on  the  difference  between  them. 
Moreover  we  may  add  that  the  highest  possible  obj  ect  of  Thought 
{quo  nihil  majus  cogitari  potest^  is  at  the  same  time  a  negative 
definition,  and  a  mere  expression  of  comparison.     It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  we  can  frame  a  thought,  which  shall  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  higher  thought;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose  if  we  can  frame  such  a  thought  as  to  be  found  by  comparison 
higher  than  all  other  thoughts;  for  if  it  admits  of  comparison  it  is 
not  the  transcendent  thought  of  God.     K  too  we  were  to  admit 
Anselm's  two  assumptions  that  we  can  form  the  thought  of  God, 
and  that  there  are  two  modes  of  being,  the  most  natural  inference 
would  be  that  there  may  be  a  higher  form  of  Being  in  the  mind 
than   in  reality.      The  answer  to  Gaunilo's  illustration  of  the 
Happy  Island  would  be  that  he  does  not  conceive  it  in  his  mind, 
but  t^  of  it.    K  it  exists  it  must  be  compatible  with  the  actual 
phenomena  of  climates,  tides,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth; 
but  if  it  does  not  exist,  as  we  know  or  ought  to  know  those  phe- 
nomena, and  as  they  would  be  more  or  less  modified  by  its  exist- 
ence,  and  consequently  more  or  less  modify  all  the  physical  relations 
of  the  globe,  perhaps  of  the  universe,  we  cannot  conceive  its 
existence  without  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  unless  we  can 
conceive  an  entirely  different  universe.     As  long  as  the  possible 
IS  used  as  another  name  for  the  unknown,  we  may  safely  contrast 
it  with  the  actual  or  the  known.    As  soon  as  we  identify  it  with 
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that  which  is  known  not  to  be,  we  be^in  to  talk  at  random  about 
a  nonentity.  Of  this  truth  it  is  probable  that  Ansebn  had  an 
indistinct  apprehension,  however  imperfect  the  expression  may 
have  been  in  his  ontological  proof.  But  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
present  plan  to  enter  into  these  discussions,  although  it  was  desirable 
to  explain  the  nature  of  Anselm's  researches  by  an  example  which 
admitted  of  being  stated  in  an  easy  and  populur  form.  The  latter 
and  more  valuablb  portion  of  Mr.  Francx's  work  will  be  a  useful 
guide  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  We 
shall  only  borrow  from  him  a  few  statements  as  to  Anselm's  philo- 
sophical and  theolo^cal  creed. 

There  could  be  httle  doubt,  from  his  enthusiastic  character  and 
imaginative  spirit  of  speculation,  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  the 
tenets  of  the  nominalists  who  attributed  reality  only  to  individual 
things,  and  esteemed  all  universal  notions  as  mere  sound.     In  after- 
times,  indeed,  they  were  sometimes  remarkable  for  the  extravagant 
because  degrading  attributes  which  they  attached  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  from  whose  arbitrary  will  they  derived  moral  gooa  and 
evil;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  the  doctrine  to  materialism  and 
utilitarian  shallowness  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  the  history 
of  opinion.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  doctrine  from 
Roscelin  or  Abelard  in  its  degeneracy  through  Locke  down  to 
some  of  the  modem  and  less  worthy  followers  of  Bentham,  who 
have  shown  that  cold-blooded  theory  may  invent  a  fouler  idol  than 
the  deepest  and  most  gloomy  fanaticism.     The  form  of  realism 
which  Anselm  develops  appears  strongly  to  resemble  the  idealism 
of  PLato.     He   derived  all  complex  Being  from   the  Absolute, 
through  the  medium  of  the  archetypal  Idea  of  God,  to  which  the 
imiverse  corresponds.  From  a  desire,  probably,  to  connect  his  theo- 
logical belief  with  his  philosophy,  he  gives  this  idea  the  name  of 
ItKutio — the  Word — ^and  the  relation  between  tlie  One  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Word  is  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  declares  to  the  one 
Word  of  one  substance  with  himself,  himself  and  his  work,  quod 
sumnms  spiritus  consubstantiali  uno  verbo  dicat  se  et  quodfacit.     In 
short  he  identifies  the  Platonic  Idea  with  the  second  Person  of  the 
Christian  Trinity.   The  Word  is  uncreated  because  it  has  created  all 
things,  and  it  is  identical  with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  being  indeed 
the  Intelligence  of  tliat  Spirit,  and  so  it  shares  or  indivisibly  owns 
all  the  attributes  of  the  highest.     Yet  in  another  sense  it  is  not 
the  same,  as  the  Highest  is  not  of  the  Word;  but  the  Word  is 
the  Word  of  the  Highest.     The  relation  of  the  two  might,  as  he 
says,  be  expressed  as  that  of  mother  and  daughter,  but  for  a  reason 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Athene's  argument  in  -ilschylus, 
ouia  prima  et  principalis  coMsaprolis  semper  est  in  vatre.     The  Son 
18  the  Intelligence  of  the  Father,  but  as  the  Fatner  is  in  himself 
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inteffigence,  the  Son  maybe  called  the  IntelKgence  of  Intelligence, 
the  Thought  of  Thought:  Franck  says,  the  absolute  Subject, 
though,  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  would  be  more  correct  in  this  jjar- 
ticular  point  of  view  to  say  the  absolute  Object.  In  completing 
his  philosophical  Triad,  Ai^lm  seems  to  us  to  fall  into  a  difficulty 
which  more  or  less  affects  all  attempts  to  construct,  by  the  mere 
aid  of  reason,  the  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Wiliiout  his  well- 
founded  belief  in  the  creed  of  the  church,  and  his  too  sanguine  belief 
that  he  could  account  for  it  i  priori,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
would  have  proceeded  beyond  the  Creative  Spirit,  and  the  Idea. 
He  completes  the  scheme,  however,  by  asserting  that  the  Love  of 
the  Supreme  Being  for  the  Supreme  Being  coexists  with  it  and 
proceeds  from  it.  It  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son,  but  cannot 
DC  called  Son,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Son  in  the  same  sense 
as  from  the  Father.  The  mode  in  which  it  proceeds  may  be  de- 
scribed as  breathing,  spirare,  whence  spiritus. 

We  believe  that  every  part  of  tliis  theory  may  be  met  with  in 
other  writers,  but  we  select  it  as  showing  in  a  striking  form  the 
object  and  character  of  Anselm's  specidation:  his  Faith  in  search 
of  Understanding.  On  the  side  of  philosophy ,  the  temptation  to 
support  theory  by  fact  or  authority  is  so  strong  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  any  speculator,  who  has  thought  on  the  existence  of 
s  divine  plurality  in  unity,  should  be  anxious  to  identify  his 
scheme  with  the  revealed  mystery  of  the  Trinity:  a  process  which 
transfers  its  position,  to  use  Anselm's  language,  from  the  mind  to 
reality,  from  an  existence  in  inteUectu  to  an  existence  in  re.  A 
theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  can  exercise  the  philosophical 
feculty  in  no  other  way  than  by  finding  the  universal  truths 
which  correspond  with  his  receivea  symbols,  and  liis  independence 
in  the  choice  of  abstract  principles  may  be  easily  compensated 
by  boldness  in  explaining  them  into  religious  dogmas.  Trans- 
ferring the  standard  of  CSiristianity  from  the  Catholic  creeds,  to 
the  common  religious  faith  of  reformed  communities,  Schleier- 
macher,  in  our  own  time,  foimded  his  Glaubenslekre  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  to  explain  what  it  has  foimd  as  a  given  rule  of  faith 
was  the  only  proper  province  of  doctrinal  theology.  In  our  own 
country  a  general  disinclination  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
national  earnestness  in  behalf  of  religion,  have  induced  modem 
divines  to  abstain  from  too  curious  inquiries,  and  to  content 
themselves  with  appealing  to  the  fountains  of  their  belief:  the 
Bible,  or  the  consent  of  the  Church,  according  to  their  different 
classes  of  opinion.  We  have  no  call  to  decide  between  the  courses 
of  mere  assent  and  subtle  inquiry;  but,  certainly,  the  tendencies 
of  modem  orthodoxy  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Anselm, 
and  of  the  schoolmen  who  followed  him;  and  at  first  sigh)^  the 
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faith  which  shrank  from  no  inquiry  seems  as  if  it  were  strong^ra: 
and  more  undoubting  than  the  prudent  caution  of  the  present 
day :  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  abstinence  from 
contest  is  often  a  proof  of  humihty  and  not  of  doubt,  of  a  sense 
of  the  unworthiness  of  the  champion,  not  a  scruple  as  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause. 

"  It  is,"  as  Franck  justly  observes,  "  the  ennobling  feature  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy)  that  it  every  where  starts  firom  the  essential 
relationship  of  Faith  and  Knowledge,  and  attempts  to  set  out  their 
connexion  as  necessary.  In  fact  there  are  found  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy  purer  speculation  and  profounder  thought,  than  is  within 
the  power  of  those,  who  reject  that  modification  of  doctrinal  theology 
as  a  product  of  barbarism  and  corruption." 

But  there  is  another  side  of  tlie  question,  and  here  again  our 
author  is  right : 

**  Since,  nevertheless,  in  the  scholastic  system  philosophy  did  not 
attain  to  free  and  substantive  existence,  but  was  degraded  into  the  hand- 
maid of  theology,  there  never  was  produced  between  the  two  a  thorough 
interpenetration  and  harmony,  but  their  relation  remained  an  external 
and  formal  one." 

There  is  still  one  department  of  Anselm's  studies  which  deserves 
notice  from  its  amusing  simplicity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  absence  of  all  commmuty  of  interest  with  mankind,  or  our 
irremediable  ignorance  of  the  whole  question,  woidd  be  the  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  leaving  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  fallen 
angels  in  the  obscurity  in  which  we  find  it.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
Burprising  that  an  intellect  which  is  accustomed  to  poise  itself  on 
the  giddiest  heights  of  philosophy  should  be  tempted  to  try  its 
nerve  and  skill  on  the  sHppery  tracks  which  coast  the  abyss  of 
Manichean  Dualism.  Why  Satan  fell  is  a  form  in  which  many 
profound  questions  may  be  put,  with  respect  to  free  will,  justice, 
and  foreknowledge :  but  it  is  strange  to  find  a  philosopher  earnestly 
engaged  in  systematising  and  explaining  all  the  whimsical  mytho- 
logy of  the  Middle  Age  Pandemonium.  It  appears  that  before 
the  fall  of  the  angels,  all  were  alike  capable  of  fallinff;  but  those 
who  were  found  faithful  have  received  as  a  reward  2l  the  good- 
ness which  Satan  and  his  followers  lost;  and  this  combined  with 
their  own  original  virtue  has  rendered  ihem  henceforth  incapable 
of  sin:  nor  can  the  fallen  angels  be  redeemed;  for  the  only  means 
of  redemption  in  the  Divine  economy,  is  the  union  of  Goa  in  one 
individual  personality  with  a  being  of  the  species  to  be  redeemed; 
and  this  is  impossible,  because  every  angelic  being  forms  a  sepa- 
rate species,  instead  of  descending  Uke  the  human  race  from  a 
common  stock.     Nor  is  he  less  at  home  in  the  statistics  of  Tar- 
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tarns.  Of  the  actual  number  of  fidlen  spirits,  we  beliere  no  exact 
account  is  given;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  occasioned  a  void  in 
Heaven,  wnich  must  be  filled  firom  the  race  of  man,  as  it  was  for 
this  ver^r  end  that  the  Earth  was  created;  and  so  ^reat  is  the  num- 
ber required,  that  in  proving  that  the  benefits  of  the  redemption 
were  not  confined  to  men  then  alive,  Ansehn  argues  from  their 
insufficiency,  even  if  eveiy  one  had  been  saved,  to  complete  the 
appointed  muster-roll  of  Heaven.  To  understand  how  wide  and 
permanent  an  effect  such  theories  as  these  exercised  on  the  belief 
of  the  world,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  great  work  of  Milton, 
who  found  in  them  the  mythology  he  required,  and  through  whom 
they  have  even  in  the  present  day  retained  a  strong  hold  on  the 
popular  imagination. 

in  studies  such  as  this,  combined  with  unusually  rigorous  asce* 
ticism  of  life,  Anselm  lived  for  thirty-three  years  in  retirement: 
as  Monk,  Prior,  and  after  the  death  of  Herluin  in  1078,  as  Abbot 
of  Bee.  In  the  mean  time  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  world, 
which  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  most  devoted  recluse.  The 
Norman  dominion  had  been  introduced  and  firmly  established  in 
England,  and  probably  Anselm  may  have  thought  less  of  the 
conqueror's  usurpation  and  cruel  tyranny,  than  of  the  triumph 
which  the  Churcn  achieved  over  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the 
distant  islanders.  True  to  its  ancient  policy  of  supporting  the 
orthodox  invader  against  the  schismatical  or  doubtful  owner  of 
the  soil,  Rome  instigated  and  approved  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
as  it  had  long  before  aided  the  Franks  against  the  Grauls,  and 
maintained  the  metropolitan  authority  of  Canterbury  over  the  na- 
tional independence  of  St.  David's.  The  Abbot  of  Bee  must  also 
have  felt  a  personal  interest  in  the  promotion  of  his  friend  and 
{predecessor  Lanfi»nc  to  the  primacy  of  England  on  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Archbishop  Stigand.  During  a  visit  to  him 
Ansdm  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Conqueror,  wno  sent  for  him 
to  Rouen,  in  1087,  when  he  was  in  his  last  illness. 

Even  greater  importance  must  have  been  attached  by  so  faithful 
an  adherent  of  the  church  to  the  desperate  struggle,  which  com- 
mencing about  the  year  1070  lasted  so  long  between  the  pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh  and  the  emperor  Henrv.  While  the  power 
and  great  capacity  of  the  Conqueror  enabled  him  to  confer, 
without  risk  to  mmself,  new  powers  and  immunities  on  the 
Norman  prelates,  whom  he  used  to  reach  his  Saxon  enemies  in 
the  cloister  or  the  confessional  which  he  could  not  himself  enter, 
the  claims  of  the  church  to  rule  the  world  were  fully  developed, 
and  in  great  part  made  good  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  right 
of  the  pope  to  confirm  and  depose  sovereigns  was,  perhaps,  too 
violent  and  irritating  a  pretension  to  have  been  in  the  end,  under 
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any  ciicumstances,  established.  The  real  point  at  issue  Tvas  the 
power  of  granting  investiture  to  prelates,  and  receiving  homa^ 
from  them.  That  the  sacred  rob&,  and  pastoral  rin^  and  staJS, 
should  be  transmitted  to  a  pelate  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter; 
and  that  the  sacred  hands,  which  were  to  touch  the  divine 
elements  daily,  should  be  unpolluted  by  the  contact  of  lay  handbs 
in  the  act  of  rendering  homage;  were  principles  so  congenial 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  time,  that  it  seems  almost  strange  that  they 
should  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  danger,  great  as  it  was, 
of  maintaining,  in  every  kingdom,  a  powerful  body  of  men,  who 
taking  no  oath  of  fealty,  would  be  considered  as  owing  no  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  abstract 
inconvenience  of  a  divided  sovereignty  should  have  presented 
itself  as  clearly  to  the  rulers  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  it  may  to 
theorists  and  observers  in  our  own  day.  There  msj  be  many 
inconsistent  institutions  in  a  state,  while  its  polity  sml  remains 
undeveloped  by  time ;  and  perhaps  there  is  even  now  no  single 
constitution,  which  might  not  by  the  occurrence  of  some  unpre- 
cedented circumstances  be  practically  brought  to  a  dead  lock. 
In  those  times,  when  laws  and  rights  were  still  in  a  rough  pro- 
cess of  formation,  kings  and  prelates  stri^gled  according  to  tneir 
strength  on  points  on  which  they  came  in  collision,  with  a  general 
understanding,  "  that  they  should  get  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can."  But  of  the  two  parties,  it  seems  to 
us  probable  that  the  priesthood  knew  the  real  nature  of  the  con- 
test best,  and  were  more  unselfishly  conscientious.  We  are  as 
little  inclined  to  ^mpathize  with  those  partisans  of  CathoUcism, 
who  lament  the  final  defeat  of  the  Church,  as  with  the  fantastic 
zeal  of  the  grave  historians  of  the  last  century  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  such  lovers  of  law  and  justice  as  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  son  William  Rufus.  We  think  it  well  that  the  Church 
shoidd  have  resisted  the  State,  and  well  that  the  State  should  have 
triumphed  at  last.  On  one  side  were  the  vigour,  the  productive 
vitality,  and  the  self-centring  nationaUty  of  the  northern  tribes : 
but  on  the  other  was  religion  and  traditional  civilization,  still 
tending  to  retain  the  European  nations  in  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Tliere  was  then  no  distinction  of  country  for  learned 
men.  Tlie  Milanese  Lanfranc,  the  Piedmontese  Anselm,  became 
successively  Norman  abbots  and  English  primates,  without  any 
feeling  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  the  Norman  prelates  and  nobles. 
They  had  amongst  themselves  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language,  which  in  other  respects  vras  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  Church,  by  preserving  it  through 
ages  of  darkness,  conferred  on  modem  civilization.  In  its  idioms 
it  was  no  longer  the  language  of  Cicero  or  Livy,  but  it  had  neces- 
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saiily  letdboed  so  much  of  its  former  character,  that  those  who 
used  it  could  not  possibly  be  barbarians.  If  it  had  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Norman  laity,  it  would  soon  have  resumed  in  some 
diape  the  martial  energy  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the  hands  of 
learned  ecclesiastics  it  became,  what  it  had  never  been  in  its 
golden  days,  a  language  of  ^abstractions  and  minute  philosophical 
distinctions,  till  its  metaphysical  vocabulary  became  so  copious 
that  it  has  since  served  the  greater  part  of  Europe  for  the  organ 
of  reasoning;  and  even  the  modem  pnilosophical  German,  with  all 
its  boasted  originaHty  and  pliability,  is  filled  with  senrile  and 
awkward  translations  from  the  technical  Latin  of  the  schoolmen. 
As  mere  agents  of  civilization,  and  men  conscious  of  intellectual 
superiority,  we  can,  putting  ourselves  as  far  as  may  be  into  their 
position,  see  no  reason  why  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages 
should  have  felt  themselves  in  the  wrong  in  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence or  even  the  supremacy  of  their  order. 

And  there  was  another  agency  at  work  in  the  same  direction, 
which  is  in  all  ages  iar  more  powerful  than  respect  for  learning  or 
love  of  civilization.  The  World  had  become  an  antithesis  to  the 
Church,  and  it  was  by  denying  the  world,  by  celibacy,  fasting, 
monastic  discipline,  that  men  strove  to  attain  religious  excellence. 
The  beUef  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approacning,  which  had 
become  familiar  during  the  troubles  of  the  tenth  century,  would 
naturally  tend  to  make  men  indifferent  to  the  establishment  of 
temporal  rights  and  institutions.  The  laity  fully  shared  in  the 
respect  of  the  monastic  orders  for  asceticism.  It  might  not  be 
their  vocation,  or  it  might  be  too  hard  for  them :  but  that  it  was 
in  itself  the  best,  no  one  disputed.  Not  to  make  the  world  reli- 
gious, but  to  sever  the  relimous  remnant  and  4eave  the  world  to 
Itself,  was  the  acknowledged  object  of  Christianity.  The  jealousy 
of  kings  or  nobles  would  take  the  same  form;  they  would  com- 
plain of  the  ambition  and  worldliness  of  popes,  and  wish  them  to 
resume  the  poverty  of  St.  Peter.  And  when  Hildebrand  reformed 
the  papal  court,  and  suffered  in  his  own  person  all  the  privations 
which  they  recommended,  in  the  result  of  his  humility  and  self- 
denial  truly  they  had  their  reward.  He  taught  them  what  many 
statesmen  have  still  to  learn,  that  a  priesthood  excluded  from 
worldly  interests  will  devote  itself  to  the  subjection  of  the  world. 
A  consistent  reasoner,  and  vigorous  leader,  he  held  no  half  mea- 
sures between  God  and  Mammon.  He  was  willing  to  reform  the 
clergy  to  the  utmost  extent  that  zeal  could  demand;  but  when 
reformed,  they  were  not  to  be  left  the  subjects  of  the  unreformed 
and  irreligious  laity.  Let  men  beware  how  they  concentrate  the 
ambition  of  the  clergy  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  order:  right 
or  wrong  the  people  wUl  always  most  reverence  a  priesthood  who 
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keep  clear  from  all  contact  with  the  world ;  but  to  expect  that 
they  will  renounce  public  action,  and  yet  submit  themselyes  to 
public  policy,  is  not  to  judge  wisely  of  human  nature.  Wolsey 
and  Ximenes  were  national  statesmen,  though  they  were  Roman 
cardinals,  because  they  lived  in  an  age  which  saw  no  incompati- 
bility between  the  Church  and  the  World.  Anselm  and  Becket 
were  the  constant  opponents  of  their  sovereigns  because  th^  were 
churchmen  rather  than  nobles.  The  power  of  a  priesthood  is  so 
great  that  we  would  bribe  it  not  to  be  anti-national:  if,  indeed,  it 
can  be  called  a  bribe,  not  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  ordinary  rights 
and  duties  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

When  Anselm,  at  the  age  of  60,  was  in  consequence  of  hia 
wide  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  forced  against  his  will  into 
active  me,  there  could  be  Uttle  doubt  that  he  would  heartily  and 
sincerely  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  It  was  only 
strange  that  his  promotion  should  come  from  a  king  so  entirely  hee 
from  all  prejudices,  ^ood  or  bad,  in  favour  of  religion,  as  William 
Rufus:  whose  dignified  impartiality  is  shown  by  Hume,  in  the 
anecdote  of  his  attempt  to  reconvert  to  Judaism  a  young  Christian 
proselyte,  for  a  fee  of  fifty  marks  paid  by  the  sorrowing  father. 
On  Lanfranc's  death  in  1089,  the  Iring  found  the  revenues  of 
Canterbuiy  so  convenient,  and  thought  the  power  which  it  had 
been  his  father's  policy  to  concentrate  on  the  metropolitan  see  so 
dangerous,  that  he  left  the  vacancy  open  for  five  years.  At  length 
in  the  year  1093,  during  a  severe  ilmess,  of  which  his  counsellors 
and  prelates  took  advantage  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
appomting  a  primate,  he  imwillingly  sent  for  Anselm,  and  offered 
him  the  vacant  dignitv.  With  much  reluctance  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it;  and  after  the  consent  of  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  Monks  of  Bee  had 
been  obtained,  he  was  installed  on  the  fourth  of  December  by 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  York.  He  had  already  stipulated  that  aU 
the  lands  of  the  see  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  that  the 
king  should  recognise  the  title  of  Urban  II.,  against  the  Anti* 
pope  Clement  nl.,  who  had  been  set  up  by  the  emperor.  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  disputed  whether  the  king  had  Con- 
sented to  recognise  Urban:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Anselm  did 
homage  to  the  king  before  he  was  put  into  seisin  of  the  Archbi- 
shopric. H&mo  regis  foetus  est,  et^  stent  Lanjrancus  suo  tempore 
fuerat,  de  toto  Arehiepiseopatu  seisiri  jussus  est 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  king  and  archbishop  should,  as 
Anselm  himself  expressed  it,  draw  well  together.  *'  You  are 
yoking,"  he  said,  '*  an  untamed  buU  and  a  weak  old  ewe  in  the 
same  plough,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  The  ewe,  that 
brings  wool,  and  milk,  and  lambs,  will  be  dragged  by  the  wild- 
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of  the  bull  over  thoms  and  thistles,  till  it  will  be  useless  to 
itself  and  to  others,  being  incapacitated  from  producing  any  of 
these  things."  However,  the  wild  bull  met  his  match  in  the 
vetula  et  debSis  ovis.  Their  first  quarrel  arose  from  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  king  for  aid  in  an  expedition  against  his  brother 
Kobert.  Anselm  offered  him  five  hundred  poimds  of  silver, 
William  demanded  six  thousand;  and  the  arcnbishop  gave  the 
money,  which  was  refused,  to  the  poor.  The  next  year  he  de- 
manded of  the  king  a  general  coimcil,  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
monasteries,  and  was  refused.  He  asked  that  vacant  abbacies  should 
be  filled  up,  inasmuch  as  the  anarchy  of  the  monasteries  tended 
to  the  damnation  of  the  king  who  left  them  without  abbots. 
William  repHed  that  they  were  his  property,  and  that  he  would 
do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  ''  Thine  to  protect,  not  to  plun- 
der," was  the  reply:  and  then  arose  again  the  dispute  about  the 
five  hundred  pounds.  Anselm  could  not  tlnnk  that  the  love  of 
his  sovereign  was  purchasable  with  money:  but  the  king  would 
have  preferred  silver  to  compliments,  and  left  him,  declining  his 
aichiepiscopal  blessing. 

These  edifying  discussions  were  soon  superseded  by  more 
serious  collisions.  The  king  declared  Anselm  guilty  of  treason- 
able presumption  in  having  solicited  the  pall  from  Urban,  whom 
he  had  not  yet  recognised  as  Pope.  It  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve the  tone  in  which  Eadmer  attributes  to  the  king  opinions 
which  he  evidently  considers  too  absurd  and  audacious  to  re- 
quire comment.  '*  He  woidd  not  suffer  them  to  receive  as  Pope 
(pro  apostoUco)  the  pontiff  of  the  city  of  Rome,  though  he  was 
established  in  full  authority,  except  at  his  own  command;  nor  to 
receive  his  letters  on  any  terms,  unless  they  had  first  been  shown 
to  himself.  Even  the  primate  of  his  own  kingdom,  I  mean  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  a  general  council  of  bishops  met 
tmder  his  presidency,  he  would  not  allow  to  establish  or  forbid 
any  thing,  except  what  accorded  with  his  own.  will,  and  was  first 
ordained  by  himself."  On  the  other  head,  when  Anselm  was 
urged  by  all  the  bishops  and  barons  assembled  at  Rockingham  to 

S've  waj  to  the  king,  he  would  only  repljr,  "  Give  unto  Caesar 
at  which  is  Caesar's  and  unto  God  that  wmch  is  God's:"  little  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  Caesar,  who  maintained  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  Caesar's.  But  he  had  no  easy  remedy  at  hand,  for  the 
oishops^were  satisfied  of  "what  they  had  not  observed  before, 
nor  supposed  that  he  (Anselm)  had  observed,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  cannot  be  judged  or  condemned  by  any 
other  man,  but  the  rope  alone,  nor  can  he  be  compelled  by  anjr 
one  to  answer  any  one,  save  him,  on  any  accusation,  against  his 
own  will."     "  As  long  as  I  live,"  said  the  king,  '*  I  will  not  bear 
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an  equal  in  my  kingdom:"  and  he  urged  his  barons  to  renounce 
their  faith  to  the  primate:  but  thej  said  that  owing  him  no 
fealty,  they  had  none  to  renoimce,  and  he  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  extorting  money  from  one  of  the  bishops  who  o]^ 
posed  him,  and  with  refusing  Anselm  leave  to  retire  to  the  conti- 
nent, unless  he  first  abdicated  his  see. 

But  William  was  not  a  man  to  submit  thus  to  defeat.  He  next 
attacked  his  adversary  by  sending  money  and  promises  to  the 
Pope,  whose  claims  Anselm  had  maintained,  in  tne  hope  of  per- 
suading him  to  send  the  archiepiscopal  pall  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  royal  pleasure.  Urban  was  not  imwiUing  to 
make  some  compronuse,  but  Anselm  was  firm ;  and  at  length  he 
received  the  pall,  and  the  king  for  the  time  made  peace  with  hint; 
and  shortly  after  proved  his  friendship  by  borrowing  money  from 
him  towards  the  sum  which  he  had  agreed  to  advance  his  brother 
Robert  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

If  these  squabbles  had  been  carried  on  for  merely  personal 
objects,  there  would  be  little  use  in  recording  them  now.  The 
general  body  of  the  nation,  which  according  to  modem  notions 
forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  state,  had  but  little  concern  in 
the  dispute.  King  and  Archbishop  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  England,  although  the  people  might 
well  sympathize  with  any  one  who  opposed  their  oppressor:  espe- 
cially when  he  regarded  them  as  havmg  souls  to  be  saved,  and 
not  merely  as  havmg  purses  to  be  plundered.  But  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  dispute  is  found  in  the  difference  of  the  dispositions 
and  motives  which  produced  on  either  side  the  same  obstinate 
perseverance.  In  William's  case  there  was  only  daring  ambition 
and  rapacity,  with  some  respectable  instinct  of  kingly  inde- 
pendence. Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  doing  violence  to  his 
nature :  living  in  strife,  when  he  feared  and  hated  even  the  ordi- 
dinary  agitations  of  business,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  possessions  which  for  himself  he  neither  wanted  nor 
used.  **  He  had  a  horror  of  the  name  of  property"  {ad  nomen 
proprietatis  inkorruit).  He  never  retained  any  thing  for  himself 
distinct  from  those  about  him;  and  was  not  only  persuaded,  but 
through  life  acted  on  the  persuasion,  that  God  intended  all  good 
things  for  common  use,  and  that  no  man  should  have  more  than 
ano&er.  That  he  might  not  imleam  in  his  high  oflBice  the 
monastic  virtue  of  obedience,  he  requested  Urban  to  appoint  him 
a  companion,  who  should  order  all  his  actions  in  the  name  of  ihe 
Holy  See.  Accordingly  the  monk  Eadmer,  afterwards  his  bio- 
grapher, was  assigned  him,  and  without  his  permission  he  would 
not  even  turn  in  his  bed :  ctnn  ermi  cubiti  locasset^  rum  solum  sine 
prcecepto  gus  non  surfferet,  sed  nee  lotus  inverteret.    Nor  was  this 
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the  Iiuxmlity  of  pride  or  ambition.  It  is  impossible  to  disbelieve 
Iiis  own  assertion.  **  I  call  God  to  witness,  in  whose  sight  I  may 
not  lie,  and  whom  to  invoke  as  witness  of  a  lie  I  know  to  be 
wicked,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  of  myself  before  him,  I 
would  rather,  if  I  could  in  accordance  with  the  love  and  obe- 
dience which  I  owe  to  God  and  to  the  Church  of  God  for  God's 
sake,  be  regularly  subject  to  an  abbot,  serving  and  obe3dng  in 
monkish  poverty,  than  rule  over  one  man  or  many  or  all  meUi 
and  surpass  the  world  in  earthly  grandeur  and  opulence."  When 
such  a  man  had  so  far  overcome  himself,  as  to  enter  into  political 
contests  and  incur  the  charge  of  ambition  for  conscience  sake,  his 
gentleness  and  huimility  became  elements  of  resistance,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bribe  or  to  terrify  one  who  could  scarcely  have  a 
Kope  or  fear  on  earth.  He  was  as  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
xi^t,  as  if  his  cause  had  been  the  purely  good  cause,  which  he 
believed  it  to  be. 

Quarrel  succeeded  quarrel,  and  in  1097  permission  to  leave  the 
kingdom  for  Rome  was  again  refused.  The  king  ^'  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Archbishop  had  committed  any  sin  for  which  he 
required  special  absolution  from  the  pope,  nor  that  he  wanted 
counsel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  better  able  to  advise  the  pope  than 
the  pope  to  advise  him."  He  threatened,  in  case  of  his  departure, 
to  seize  on  the  revenues  of  Canterbuiy,  but  nevertheless  Anselm 
determined  to  go.  Nor  was  his  resolution  changed  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  some  less  anti-secular  bishops.  *^  We  know," 
they  said,  *•*"  noble  &ther,  that  you  are  a  religious  and  holy  man, 
and  that  your  conversation  is  in  heaven:  but  we,  hindered  by  our 
kinsfolk,  whom  we  maintain,  and  by  the  various  interests  of  the 
world,  which  we  confess  we  love,  cannot  rise  to  your  height,  nor 

i'oin  with  you  in  despising  this  state  of  things.  If  you  choose  to 
lold  only  to  God,  as  you  have  begun,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
you  have  hitherto  had  this  course  all  to  yourself,  and  will  so  have 
It  henceforth :  we  will  not  transgress  the  fealty,  which  we  owe  to 
the  king."  In  which  last  clause,  as  Franck  observes,  the  bishops 
have  insiniiated  a  sufEciently  humorous  opposition  of  their  own 
sense  of  duty  and  Anselm's.  But  in  diplomacy  wit  may  alwavs 
be  parried  by  unconscious  gravity,  and  Anselm  spoiled  the  joke 
by  his  answer.  '*  You  have  said  well:  go  therefore  to  your  Lord, 
I  will  hold  to  God." 

On  the  15  th  of  October  having  obtained  unwillinff  permission 
from  the  king,  he  gave  him  his  I^nediction,  and  left  him  without 
any  immediate  inconvenience  except  that  of  having  his  baggi^e 
publicly  searched  at  Dover,  to  prevent  his  carrying  off  any  ot  me 
Kill's  goods.  He  proceeded  at  first  to  Lyons,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Urban,  to  Kome.    At  a  convent 
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in  the  neighbourhood  he  resumed  his  philosophical  pursuits,  and 
rewarded  the  brethren  for  their  hospitahty,  by  the  miraculous 
discoreiT  of  a  medicinal  spnring.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
Roger,  Duke  of  Apulia,  in  his  camp  before  Capua;  and  afterwards 
accompanied  the  pope  to  the  Council  of  ^ari,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himseli  by  his  advocacy  of  the  orthodox  formula  of 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  against  the  error  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  used  the  words  through  tlie  Son  instead  of  and  the  Son.  In 
return  for  this  service  the  council  was  ready  to  excommunicate 
the  King  of  England,  who  was  only  saved  by  Anselm's  intercession, 
which  royalty  had  done  little  to  deserve.  On  returning  to  Rome 
they  found  answers  to  the  letteis,  which  the  pope  and  the  arch- 
biabop  had  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him.  To  Anselm's  mes- 
senger the  king  only  swore  that  he  would  have  his  eyes  torn  out, 
if  he  did  not  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  country.  To 
the  pope  he  expressed  great  surprise  at  his  proposal  that  Anselm 
shoiild  be  restored  to  ms  see.  He  had  told  him  that  if  he  left 
England  he  would  seize  it.  He  had  done  so,  and  he  had  seized 
it.  The  pope  replied  that  if  the  king  did  not  restore  the  see 
before  Easter,  1099,  he  would  be  excommunicated  at  the  council 
then  to  be  held  at  Rome:  but  William  managed  to  get  a  delay 
allowed  till  Michaehnas. 

The  council  excommimicated  all  laymen  who  claimed  to  give 
investiture,  and  all  clerks  who  received  it  ftom  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  forbade  homage;  but  nothing  was  done  in  Anselm's 
affair,  and  soon  afterward  he  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Urban  H.  William's  reflections  on  the  event  are 
pecuUarly  edifying.  "  When  the  decease  of  Urban  came  to  the 
xing's  ear,  he  answered,  ^  Confound  him  who  cares  I  (Dei  odium 
habeat  qui  inde  curat,)*  And  he  added,  '  What  kind  of  man  is  the 
pope  that  now  is?'  And  when  they  told  him  that  he  was  in  some 
pomts  like  Archbishop  Anselm,  he  said,  '  By  the  face  of  God, 
if  he  is  such  an  one,  he  will  not  do  (nan  valet).  However,  let  him 
see  to  himself,  for  by  this  and  that  his  popeshipxloes  not  get  above 
me  this  time:  meanwhile  I  have  got  my  liberty,  and  "wS^^  do  as 
I  hke.'  For  he  did  not  think,"  says  the  astounded  narrator,  '^  that 
the  Pope  of  the  World  could  have  any  rights  in  his  kingdom,  except 
by  his  permission."  But  in  1100,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  arrow 
of  WalterTyrrel  put  an  end  to  William  Ruftis  and  his  disobedience, 
and  Hemy  the  First  was  anxious  for  the  countenance  which  An- 
selm had  it  in  his  power  to  afford  to  his  more  than  doubtful  title. 

Faithful  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Council,  he  at  once  re- 
fused to  do  homage  to  the  king;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  homage  and  investiture  should  be  lefl  undecided  till  the 
result  of  an  application  to  the  new  pope,  Paschal  H.,  could  be 
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known  in  Elngland.    He  rendered  indeed  an  important  service  to 

the  king,  and  enabled  the  oppressed  people  to  cherish  hopes  which 

never  were  realized,  by  sanctioning  his  marriage  with  Matilda, 

the  granddaughter  of  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  notwithsttuiding  the 

TOW9  she  had  taken  as  a  nun  imder  the  pressure  of  danger:  but  it 

was  impossible  that  the  king,  who  held  all  the  maxims  of  his  &r 

mily,  and  the  archbishop,  who  was  confirmed  in  his  principles  by 

his  residence  at  Rome,  should  long  remain  on  fiiendly  terms. 

The  pope  refused  to  concede  the  points  of  investiture  and  homage, 

wiih  many  courteous  professions  of  disinterestedness,  which,  how* 

ever,  cofuld  scarcely  fail  to  be  wasted  on  one  of  the  most  ambitious 

and  aagacsious  of  the  strong-minded  Norman  race.     '^  If  ]rou  give 

up  this  claim,"  said  Paschd,  *^  for  God's  sake:  being  as  it  is  mani- 

f^dy  against  Qod,  which  neither  can  you  enioy  nor  we  concede 

in  accordance  with  God's  wiD,  or  with  your  salvation  or  our  own: 

whatever  you  ask  afterwards,  as  fax  as  God  permits  us,  we  shall 

grant  the  more  willingly,  and  urge. with  greater  zeal  your  honour 

and  exaltation."     Perhaps  Henry  thought  that  his  present  interest 

was  more  urgent  than  his  prospective  exaltation  by  the  pope,  for 

he  told  Ans^m :  "  I  will  not  destroy  the  customs  of  my  ancestors, 

nor  endure  in  my  kingdom  one  who  is  not  my  subject."    But  the 

archbishop  was  as  firm  as  the  king,  and  it  appeared  as  if  an  ine> 

parable  breach  with  the  papal  see  was  at  hand,  when  the  matter 

was  again  postponed  by  another  mission  to  Rome.     An  admirable 

specimen  of  diplomatic  confusion  followed.     The  pope  wrote  to 

the  king  and  the  primate  in  terms  of  decided  adherence  to  his 

former  resolution;  but  at  the  same  time  the  three  bishops,  who 

brought  die  letter  to  Henry,  declared  that  the  pope  had  verbally 

authorized  them  to  concede  the  right  of  investiture,  although  he 

had  not  thought  fit  to  record  this  act  of  grace  in  writing,  lest  the 

other  princes  of  Christendom  should  lay  claim  to  similar  favours. 

As  might  be  expected,  Henry  adopted  the  oral  and  Anselm  the 

written  answer.    The  king  nlled  up  two  vacant  bishoprics,  the 

archU^op  refused  to  consecrate  his  nominees,  and  they  eventually 

preferred  disgrace  at  court  to  the  censures  of  the  Church.    A  third 

appHcalion  to  the  pope  produced  a  letter  to  Anselm,  which  he  de« 

cuned  to  open  till  ne  had  himself,  at  the  king's  request,  left  £n^« 

land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  personal  interview  with  PaschaL 

At  Bee  he  opened  the  letter,  and  foimd*  a  denial  of  the  verbal 

message,   and  a  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  all  investiturea 

under  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1103  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  found  there 
three  envoys  fix>m  Henry,  who  had  brought  the  pope  his  usual 
dues  from  England,  wifli  a  letter  in  which  the  consequences  of 
excessive  strictness  are  forcibly  hinted  at.     '*  Hold  then,  most 
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illustrious  Father,  more  profitable  counsel,  and  let  your  grace  be 
80  moderated  by  it  towwls  us,  that  you  do  not  compel  me  to 
what  I  should  unwillingly  do,  to  withdraw  my  obedience  towards 
you."  **  Bjiow,"  said  William  of  Warelwast,  one  of  the  envoys, 
^'  whatever  is  said  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  my  lord  the 
king  of  the  English  will  not,  if  it  costs  him  the  loss  of  his  king- 
dom, suflfer  himself  to  be  deprived  of  the  investitures  of  churches," 
Then  the  Successor  of  the  Apostles  (  Vir  Apostolicus)^  spoke  briefly, 
thus:  '^K,  as  you  say,  your  kin^  will  not  for  ^e  loss  of  ms 
kingdom  submit  to  lose  the  donatives  of  churches — behold,  you 
are  to  know,  I  speak  before  God,  that  not  to  redeem  his  life  will 
Pope  Paschal  ever  permit  him  to  have  them  with  impunity." 
Nevertheless  of  his  special  favour  the  pope  exempted  tne  kuiff 
from  the  constructive  excommunication  which  he  had  incurrea 
by  granting  investitures:  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  King  was  more  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  that  the  pope  was 
not  quite  so  like  Archbishop  Anselm  as  William  Rufus  nad  been 
told. 

Tired  out  with  the  delays  of  Rome,  Anselm  retired  to  Lyons; 
having  rejected,  without  hesitation,  an  overture  to  desert  the  papal 
cause.  In  1105  Paschal  excommunicated  the  king's  advisers,  as 
well  as  all  who  had  received  investiture  from  him.  The  danger 
approached  the  king  himself  so  nearly  that  he  became  alarmed 
for  the  temporal  and  his  sister  Adela  of  Blois  for  the  spiritual 
consequences  of  the  censure.  Through  her  mediation  negotia- 
tions were  reopened  with  Anselm,  but  with  little  result.  The 
king  and  the  primate  were  both  determined,  and  both  said  what 
they  meant.  There  was  fortunately  an  opening  for  diplomacy 
always  left  at  Rome  ;  and  at  last,  in  1106,  verbosa  et  grandis  epis- 
tola  venity  conceding  the  main  point  of  homage  in  terms  of  pre- 
tension which  contrast  whimsically  with  the  gentle  himulity  with 
which  the  pope  had  asserted  his  fuU  pretensions  five  years  before. 
Commencing  with  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  inclinmg  the  heart 
of  the  king  of  England  to  the  obedience  of  the  apostoHc  see,  a 
blessing  which  his  Holiness  alone  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of, 
he  proceeds  with  attributing  this  assumed  result  to  Anselm's 
prayers,  and  informs  the  archbishop  that  his  condescension  arises 
from  compassion  to  the  fallen,  and  judiciously  remarks  that  a 
man  must  bend  to  lift  up  those  who  he  on  the  groimd:  bending 
may  indeed  be  mistaken  for  falling,  but  it  is  m  reality  only  a 
form  of  standing.  "  Therefore  we  absolve  you,  venerable  brother 
in  Christ,  firom  that  prohibition,  or,  as  you  suppose"  (and  well  he 
might),  '*  excommimication,  which  you  are  aware  was  issued  by 
our  predecessor  of  holy  memory.  Pope  Urban,  against  homage 
and  mvestitiures."    Aiiselm  is  to  absolve  those  who  have  accepted 
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hy  ]nT€StitQre,  and  their  abettors:  and  in  future  he  is  not  to 
exclude  £rom  the  blesainss  of  the   Church,  persons  who  have 
reoeiyed  promotion  and  done  homage,  exceptmg  always  investi- 
ture: ana  this  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  himian  nature 
is  to  continue,  until  '^by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  the  king's 
heart  is  softened  into  giving  up  this  practice  by  the  showers  of 
your  preaching:"  a  limitation  ot  time,  to  which  Henry  could  not 
xeaaonably  obiect.     He  might  well  congratulate  himself  on  the 
result  of  his -firmness.     Rome  had  had  every  advantage  of  posi- 
tion.    At  the  worst  the  pope  could  only  lose  his  revenues  and 
Eatronage  in  England,  while  it  is  certain  that  his  direct  and  open 
ostility  would  have  shaken  Henry's  throne.     Even  if  Henry  had 
not  been  in  danger  from  his  brother's  claims  to  inheritance,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  English  nation  would  have  risen 
tmanimously  to  maintain  a  holy  war  against  the  Norman  invaders. 
The  right  to  demand  homage  from  ecclesiastics  now  made  him  their 
acknowledged  sovereign,  and  he  may  probably  have  considered 
success  in  the  matter  of  investitures  as  hopeless  for  the  present. 
With  the  vapouring  langua^  vrith  which  his  adversary  covered 
his  retreat,  he  was  far  too  wise  to  quarrel;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
he  received  absolution  for  his  past  disobedience,  in  consideration 
of  continuing  the  same  conduct  in  obedience  to  the  pope,  with 
dutiful  submisaon  and  gratitude. 

The  world,  meantime,  no  doubt  thought  Anselm  defeated. 
He  had  been  injured  and  insulted  by  the  kin^  in  many  ways 
during  his  residence  in  France.  At  a  synod  neld  in  London 
during  his  last  residence  in  England,  he  had  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  various  canons  for  the  government  of  the  clergy  and 
reformation  of  morals.  For  the  violation  of  these  rules,  the  king 
was  in  the  habit  of  imposing  fines  to  the  great  impoverishment 
of  the  clergy.  When  Anselm  complained  of  this  usurpation  of 
his  jurisdiction,  the  king  replied  that  he  had  thought  to  gratify 
him  by  carrying  out  his  views:  and  he  could  obtain  no  further 
satisfaction.  Now,  also,  after  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  Rome,  the  claims  for  which  he  had  been 
contending  were  renounced,  and  he  was  left  to  struggle  alone  or 
to  submit.  But  the  archbishop  had  never  been  acting  from 
selfish  views.  He  had  opposed  the  king  from  loyalty  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,  and  he  now  submitted  wiUingly  to  the 
same  authority.  In  1106  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king.  The  short 
remainder  of  his  life  was  employed  in  exertions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  discipline,  and  especially  for  the  enforcement  of  ccUbacy 
among  the  clergy.  His  only  remaining  dispute  with  Henry 
arose  fiom  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  conflict  for  the  primacy 
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between  Canterbury  and  York.  He  had  summoned  the  Ardi- 
bishop  Thomas  to  ^appear  at  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated,  and 
the  kmg  had  written  D-om  Normandy  to  request  that  the  matter 
might  be  postponed  till  his  return  to  England.  But  Ansehn 
was  as  uncompromising  as  of  old.  '*  As  to  the  delay  which  the 
king  had  commanded  to  be  granted  to  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  (Ansehn)  would  rather  submit 
to  be  cut  limb  from  limb  than  ever  grant  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
matter  in  which  he  knew  that  he  (Thomas^  had  set  himself  up 
unjustly  and  in  opposition  to  God,  in  contradiction  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  Holy  Fathers."  Henry  did  not  persevere, 
and  Thomas  was  obliged  to  submit.  In  the  same  year,  1109,  an 
illness,  under  which  Anselm  had  suffered  for  two  years,  assumed 
alarming  symptoms;  and  on  Palm  Sundav  one  of  his  attendants 
observea  that  it  seemed  as  if  at  Easter  he  would  take  leave  of 
temporal  things,  and  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord.  Anselm 
said  that  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  God,  but  that  he  would 
gladly  live  till  he  had  solved  certain  questions  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  soul.  Three  dajrs  afterwards  he  died,  naving  first 
left  his  blessing  to  the  king,  has  familv,  and  people. 

We  entirely  agjree  with  Mr.  Franck,  that  a  stronger  historical 
interest  attaches  itself  to  one  who  like  Anselm  represents  and 
carries  out  the  spirit  of  his  time,  than  to  an  imsucoessful  oppo- 
nent of  prevailing  opinions  like  Abelard.  If  Anselm  had  been 
a  mere  philosopher,  or  even  if  he  had  added  to  his  intellectual 
ereatness,  his  purity  of  life  and  unqualified  obedience  to  the 
oictates  of  conscience,  there  would-  be  some  danger  of  his  receiv- 
ing undue  honour  at  the  expense  of  the  a^  in  which  he  lived. 
But  when  we  find  him  deeply  engaged  m  the  conflicts  which 
then  excited  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  see  that  he  felt  him- 
self and  was  felt  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  one  among  many, 
jmd  not  an  exception  to  his  time,  the  whole  generation  rises 
before  us  in  greater  distinctness  and  importance.  William  and 
Henry  and  their  counsellors  must  have  stood  in  some  respects  on 
ft  level  with  Ansehn,  before  their  contests  with  him  coiud  have 
assumed  so  determined  a  character.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
history  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  summary.  The  facts 
may  be  found  in  the  most  common  and  familiar  books ;  but 
imless  they  are  considered  with'  relation  to  some  one  character, 
they  generally  assume  the  misty  unreality  which  confuses  the 
greater  portion  of  history.    The   result   of  more  familiar    ao- 

auaintance  with  the  actual  life  of  men  is  almost  always  to  satisfy 
iie  student  that  the  decisive  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization 
occurs  much  earlier  in  the  scale  of  history,  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  highest  fruit  of  civilization  is  on  the  one  hand 
a  religious  regard  to  duty,  on  the  other  a  capacity  for  abstract 
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thought:  yet  these  are  sometimes  produced  the  soonest.  They 
are  not  to  be  set  aside,  as  monkish  fanaticism  and  jargon  of  the 
schools,  because  they  are  found  in  company  with  judicial  com- 
bats, serfdom,  and  floors  strewn  with  rushes.  That  the  Euro- 
pean of  the  eleventh  century  diflfered  greatly  from  his  descend- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  is  yery  true :  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  almost  equally  removed  with  ourselves  from  the  po- 
dtion  of  a  savage.  Wecan  sjrmpathize  with  him  in  the  sense  in 
which  an  Anglo-Indian  feels  himself  the  friend  or  enemy  of  a 
Mussulman  or  Hindoo  statesman,  and  in  quite  a  different  sense 
fix>m  that  in  which  a  missionary  recognises  the  claims  of  a 
New  Zealander.  Whether  the  essential  elements  of  civilization 
admit  of  increase,  or  of  any  change  but  a  more  general  applica- 
tion; whether  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  social  improvement 
and  mechanical  convenience  is  identical  or  unconnected  with, 
or  rather  in  some  way  proportional  to,  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectoal  advance  of  its  chief  men;  are  questions  which  it  will 
be  enough  to  suggest,  without  at  present  offering  an  answer  to 
them. 

A  more  special  observation  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
relative  advancement  of  the  laity  and  the  Church.  How  far  Wil- 
Ham  Rufhs  was  removed  from  me  modem  ideal  of  a  king  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  the 
very  small  changes  of  character  and  opinion,  which  wou&  make 
Aiiselm  an  exceUent  archbishop  in  the  present  day.  The  State  had 
itself  to  develop :  the  Church,  resting  on  its  ancient  principles,  had 
Uttle  to  change  in  the  course  of  ages.  Always  appealing  m  words 
to  leHgious  duty,  it  of)}en  represented  in  practice  the  resistance  of 
Bight  to  Power.  It  naturally  thought  its  own  principle  the  one 
thmg  necessary:  we  may  be  contented  to  recognise  it  as  having 
been  indispensable.  It  was  the  regulator,  though  not  the  main<» 
spring  of  society.  And  so  among  individual  churchmen,  purity 
and  gentleness,  and  firmness,  were  considered  then  as  now  the 
essential  elements  of  a  virtuous  character.  In  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  Norman  chiefs  the  materials  of  fixture  excellence 
were  contained.  When  many  centuries  had  worked  out  the 
distinedve  English  character,  it  had  still  to  complete  itself  by 
adopting  the  same  religious  element  which  had  been  presented  by 
churchmen  like  Anselm  to  the  first  rough  founders  of^the  national 
history.  The  saintly  character,  incomplete  as  it  is  in  itself,  has 
leoeived  little  change.  It  still  keep  itself  pure  from  the  world, 
and  it  has  not  yet  discovered  that  it  is  its  calling  to  use  and  per« 
feet  the  world.  With  some  merely  external  changes,  such  as  the 
discontinuance  of  miracles  by  holy  prelates,  it  has  always  remained 
and  will  long  remain  the  same. 

d2 
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Art.  in, — Crimes  CiUbres.    (Celebrated  Crimes.)    Par  Alex- 
ANDBE  Dumas.    Paris.     1841. 

The  most  voluminous  literary  workman  we  know— out  of  our 
o^Ti  happy  country — ^is  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas.  We  have 
notwithstanding  the  rare  good  fortune,  here,  to  congratulate  him 
on  having  laboured  skilfully  and  to  some  purpose.  We  cannot 
but  grieve  that  it  will  occur  to  us,  before  even  our  present  number 
closes,  to  throw  some  less  flattering  light  on  his  remarkably  pro- 
lific style:  but  we  are  all  the  more  anxious  just  now  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  book,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  than  on  any  former  occasion  to  do  justice  to  liimself. 

M.  Dumas  has  two  elements  in  his  nature— that  of  the  dramatist, 
and  that  of  the  minute  historian.  By  the  union  of  these,  in  his 
more  successful  efforts,  he  has  hoped  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  both 
into  history  and  romance,  vivifying  the  former,  while  he  gives 
veracity  to  the  latter.  Tlie  imion,  however,  has  not  been  always 
complete:  indeed  he  seems  to  assume  cither  character  alter- 
nately :  and  instead  of  being  completely  the  historical  romancist 
or  the  romantic  historian,  he  exliibits  himself  by  turns,  as  the 
thorough  dramatic  romancist  and  the  thorough  historian,  not 
only  in  one  and  the  same  work,  but  in  one  and  the  same 
volume,  in  one  and  the  same  chapter.  In  spite  of  this  pecu- 
liarity, or  rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  M. 
Dumas,  when  at  his  best,  is  capable  of  doing  much  in  the  way 
of  rendering  the  general  reader  acquainted  with  a  wide  range 
of  history.  Not  a  mere  artist,  he  has  nevertheless  in  his  histori- 
cal tales  been  able  at  once  to  seize  on  those  dramatic  "  effects" 
which  have  so  much  distinguished  his  theatrical  career,  and  to 
give  those  sharp  and  distinct  reproductions  of  character  which 
alone  can  present  to  the  reader  the  mind  and  spirit  of  an  age: 
— ^not  a  mere  historian,  he  has  nevertheless  carefully  consulted 
the  original  sources  of  information,  has  weighed  testimonies, 
elicited  theories,  and,  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  has  interpolated 
the  poetry  of  liistory,  with  its  most  thorough  prose.  Had  he 
been  more  of  the  artist,  he  would  have  paused  ere  he  interrupted 
the  chain  of  his  narrative  with  the  detailed  history  of  a  period, 
and  we  should  have  lost  much  of  the  curious  and  well-arranged 
information  of  the  careful  compiler.  Had  he  been  more  of  the 
historian,  the  vivid  touches  which  impart  such  a  charm  to  his 
writings,  and  give  them  a  deeper  truth  than  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  the  mere  record  of  names  and  dates,  would  have 
been  wanting.     Tliose  who  only  know  Dumas  by  his  inaccuracies 
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wlien  treating  of  English  subjects  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  for  in- 
stance in  his  plaj  of  Kean^  may  smile  incredulously  at  this  men- 
tion of  hifl  carefulness;  but  let  any  impartial  reader  take  his 
Crimes  CelebreSj  and  observe  his  careiul  reference  to  authority,  hia 
skilful  records  of  history,  his  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  chain  of 
events,  and  it  vnYL  be  found  that  praise  in  this  respect  is  not 
i?iongly  bestowed. 

Under  the  head  of  Crimes  Celebres^  M.  Dumas  has  collected 
a  remarkable  race  of  heroes  and  heroines.  He  has  not  confined 
himself  to  age  or  coimtry.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  criminal,  and  has  been  celebrated,  to  find  a  nook 
in  his  four  volumes.  The  ambitious  criminal  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  sweeps  away  the  human  obstacles  in  liis  path  by  doses  of 
mysterious  poison;  the  profligate  criminal  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  stabs  a  lady  that  toill  be  virtuous,  or  steals  an  heir  to 
come  into  possession  of  an  estate;  the  high-souled  German  cri- 
minal, who  fiiom  a  mistaken  notion  rids  the  world  of  a  contemp- 
tible politician;  and  the  cold-blooded  Russian  criminal,  who  sees 
her  lover  lifeless  before  her,  yet  refuses  to  utter  a  sound  of  grief 
aloud,  lest  it  may  compromise  her  honour — all  these  are  the  Sub- 
jects of  M.  Dumas's  very  interesting  work.  Each  of  these  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  short  tale,  or  history:  either  of  which  it  may 
be  called,  accordin^l]^  as  the  character  of  the  author  as  an  artist 
or  a  chronicler  (and  in  every  tale  he  appears  in  both  these  cha- 
racters distinctly)  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  all  these  nar- 
ratives there  is  a  similarity  of  form;  in  all  of  them  the  author 
darts  at  first  in  medias  res^  and  forms  a  striking  dramatical  group: 
and  in  all  of  them  likewise  does  he  soon  drop  into  the  orderly 
narrator.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  M.  Dumas  that  his  strongest 
**  effect"  is  invariably  at  the  opening  of  his  story. 

In  reroect  to  dates,  the  first  of  his  criminals  is  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Giovanna  of  Naples — ^the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  charged  with  a  similar  crime,  and  about  whose 
character  there  are  as  many  confiictiug  opinions.  Dumas  boasts 
of  his  accuracy  in  the  history  of  this  sovereign,  having  consulted 
all  the  Italian  chroniclers  of  the  dreadful  events  of  her  reign,  par- 
ticularly Domenico  Gravina;  and  though  he  makes  her  guilty  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  he  represents  her  rather  as  misled  than 
of  a  depraved  disposition;  and  while  admitting  her  crime,  keeps 
it  in  the  background.  Our  own  conviction,  based  upon  tne 
testimonies  of  Boocado,  Petrarch,  and  Giannone,  is  that  the 
Queen  of  Naples  was  innocent;  but  as  we  do  not  wish  to  enter 
upon  a  long  and  perhaps  profitless  discussion  at  present,  we  will 
tiULe  the  narrative  of  M.  Dumas  as  he  has  given  it. 
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Poor  GioTBima,  living  in  a  most  unconscientious  period,  had 
the  misfortune  to  possess  a  most  conscientious  giandfather.  The 
Toluptuousness  and  violence  of  an  age  of  semi-civilization-^ 
the  age  of  Petrarch  and  Boccado,  and  of  racks  and  red-hot 
pincers  —  imbued  the  atmosphere  which  she  breathed.  Evil 
advisers  and  evil  companions  had  laid  the  train  which  was  to 
ruin  the  lovely  victim,  but  it  was  the  virtuous  grandfather  that 
fired  it.  On  tne  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Naples,  m  the  b^inning 
of  the  fotlrteenth  century,  Gairbert,'son  of  the  eldest  son  of  Charles, 
who  had  died  king  of  Hungary,  and  Robert,  the  eldest  living 
son,  contested  the  crown.  The  pope  dedded  in  favour  of  Robert: 
but  though  his  decision  was  not  only  given  with  that  spiritual 
authority  which  had  such  weight  in  a  superstitious  age,  but  also 
with  the  temporal  authority  of  feudal  lohi  of  Naples,  the  con* 
science  of  the  scrupulous  Robert,  called  the  ''  Wise,"  was  not  sa- 
tisfied; and  he  felt  he  was  fulfilling  an  imperative  duty  by  turning 
the  Angevin  succession  again  into  that  direct  line  from  which,  in 
his  person,  it  had  deviated.  The  plan  he  fixed  upon  was  the 
marriage  of  GKovanna,  his  grandau^hter  and  heiress,  with  Andreafi 
of  Hungary,  yoimgest  son  of  Canbert.  Never  did  ffood  inten- 
tions produce  a  more  disastrous  result.  The  spoiled  diild  of  the 
south,  and  the  uncouth  son  of  the  north,  detested  each  other 
from  the  depths  of  their  hearts:  one  joyed  in  the  luxuries  of  a 
court  life,  the  other  revelled  only  in  tne  deUghts  of  the  chase, 
and  mutual  contempt  was  all  that  could  be  expected  £rom  the 
nature  of  the  two  characters. 

It  is  with  the  deathbed  of  Robert  that  M.  Dumas  opens  his 
narrative,  and  with  a  masterly  hand  groups  round  it  all  the 
characters  who  arc  to  take  a  part  in  the  tremendous  tragedy 
that  follows:  in  which  all  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  l£>use 
of  Anjou  seem  as  if  they  had  gathered  there  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  destroying  each  other,  (riovanna  is  described  with  large 
black  eyes,  with  glossy  raven  locks,  with  a  delicate  mouth  and 
open  brow,  the  ensemble  conveying  an  impression  of  gentleness 
and  melancholy.  Sh^  was  so  beautiful,  says  M.  Dumas,  that 
her  dying  grandfather  took  her  for  an  angel  sent  by  God  to 
console  lum  in  his  agonies.  Near  her  is  her  sster  Mary,  at- 
tended by  a  cKque  of  persons,  who,  though  not  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  become  frightfully  prominent,  both  for  their  crimes 
and  their  terrible  end.  These  are  Filippa,  the  ramd  sene- 
schal and  governess  of  the  princesses;  wiUi  her  son  Robert,  the 
count  of  Terlizzi;  and  Dona  Cancia,  a  profligate  lady  of  the 
court.  The  uncouth  husband  of  poor  Giovanna,  Andreas  of  Hun* 
gary;  and  Brother  Robert,  his  priestly  tutor;  form  the  second 
group.     The  third  consists  of  the  Taientine  branch  of  the  royal 
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fcmily.     The  deceased  prince  of  Tarento  was  brother  to  Robert  of 

Naples :  and  the  family  he  has  left  consists  of  Catherine,  his  widow, 

granddai^hter  of  the  Gbeek  emperor,  Baldwin  11.  f  and  her  three 

sons,    Robert,   Philip,  and  Louis.    The  Durazzo  branch  fomuB 

^he  fourth  group :  consisting  of  Agnes,  widow  of  Charles,  duke  of 

IHirazzo  and  Albania,  anomer  brother  of  Robert  of  Naples;  and 

her  soils,  Charles,  Louis  of  Grravina,  and  Robert,  prince  of  Morea. 

The  counts  of  Artois,  Charles  and  his  son  Bertrand,  and  the  wife 

of  King  Robert,  complete  the  assemblage.    The  ^'  wise"  kbg 

died  proclaiming  Giovanna  and  Andreas  lieirs  to  the  throne  of 

Nicies;  but  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body,  than  the 

kingdom  began  to  divide  itself  into  a  Neapolitan  and  Hungarian 

fatcfciolu    From  various  motives  every  branch  of  the  Toyal  family, 

besides  the  fiunily  of  the  TOvemess  Fiuppa,  had  regarded  Giovanna 

witk  a  wistful  eye,  wheuer  &om  motives  of  love  or  of  ambition; 

and  all,  however  opposed  to  each  other,  united  in  showing  disre- 

■pect  to  the  young  Hmmorian,  who  had  to  contend  with  the 

deaigBS  of  his  ambitious  kinsmen,  and  with  the  antipathy  of  a 

nation.     To  her  son  Robert  had  the  governess,  according  to  M. 

I>iunas'8  authorities,   alr€»Eidy  betrayed  the  virtue   of  her  pupil 

GioTanna,  who  soon  became  di^usted  with  the  insolence  of  this 

juvenile  paramour,   and  sought  for  solace  in  the  more  tender 

devotion  of  Bertrand  of  Artois.     Charles  of  Durazzo,   one  of 

those  specimens  of  unscrupulous  poHcy  and  cruelty  which  one 

marvels  to  find  out  of  the  i^orgia  mmily,  was  another  candidate 

for  the  affections,  and  also  for  the  hand  of  Giovanna:  since  as 

for  Andreas,  he  was  only  regarded  as  a  troublesome  incumbrance, 

who  might  be  removed  at  pleasure.     Circumstances,  however, 

marshalled  out  the  heads  of  the  two  contending  factions  in  a 

way  which  had  not  been  at  first  anticipated:   for  Charles  of 

Diuazzo,  disgusted  with  the  indifference  of  Giovanna,  courted 

an  intimacy  with  Andreas  and  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the 

Hungamn  party;  while  the  Neapolitans  were  headed  by  the 

princes  of  Tarento.     The  dislike  which  had  long  been  fostered 

by  the  two  sovereigns  of  Napl^  now  produced  an  open  rupture. 

(^ovanna   and  Andreas   both  performed  acts  as  if   possessed 

each  of  sole  power,  and  at  last  the  Neapolitan  party,  whom 

Giovanna  had  joined,  resolved  on  the  death  of  Andreas. 

Charles  of  Durazzo  was,  as  Dumas  says,  not  one  to  whom  the 
love  of  a  woman  or  the  life  of  a  man  would  appear  of  any 
mom^it,  when  jdaced  in  the  career  of  his  ambition;  nor  was  he 
<»ie  oa  whose  conscience  the  dying  injunctions  of  an  old  king 
would  make  an^  particular  impression.  The  old  king  Robert 
had  declared  Maria,  the  aister  of  Giovanna,  the  heiress  of  several  of 
bis  demesnes;  and  had  ordered  that  she  should  marry  either  Louis, 
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King  of  Himgary,  or  the  grandson  of  the  King  of  France:  but 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  having  failed  in  obtaining  Giovanna,  had  re* 
solved  on  possessing  Maria;  and  accordingly  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1343,  the  young  ladj,  to  the  alann  of  her  sister,  was  missing. 
The  mystery  continued  for  about  a  month,  and  the  court  could 
only  suspect  and  mourn,  when  every  body  was  astomshed  by  the 
reap^rance  of  Maria,  from  the  palace  of  Durazzo,  and  she  was 
married  to  Charles  at  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Naples, 
amid  the  greatest  splendour.     The  permission  of  the  pope,  Cle* 
ment  VI.,  had  been  obtained  for  this  extraordinary  marriage;  and 
much  as  it  might  be  disUked,  it  could  only  be  opposed  in  sup* 
pressed  murmurs.    Party  feeling  in  the  mean  while  became  mora 
violent.     It  was  a  sort  of  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
nobility  to  sjrmpathize  with  Giovanna,  and  Bertrand  of  Artois  was 
too  successful  a  lover  not  to  declare  for  the  party  of  his  royal 
mistress,  and  to  offer  himself  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
against  tlie  origin  of  all  her  calamities,   the  unfortunate  and 
doomed  Andreas.    The  Neapolitan  people  also  hated  the  soldiers 
of  the  Hungarian,  and  the  quarrels  in  the  low  resorts  of  de* 
bauchery  were  the  echoes  of  the  bick^pngs  of  the  court.     Each  of 
the  contending  powers,  that  is,  Giovanna  and  her  husband,  seemed 
to  be  promised  exclusive  eway:  and,  in  short,  all  seemed  ripexun^ 
for  some   desperate  act.     The  Counts  of  Artois,   the  terrible 
governess  with  all  her  family,  the  Empress  of  Constantinople^ 
and  the  queen  herself  (if  this  version  of  the  tale  is  to  be  credited), 
had  conspired  to  murder  Andreas;  and  Charles  of  Durazzo,  ap* 
parently  nis  friend,  had  secretly  promoted  the  scheme.    A  hunt- 
mg  expedition  was  selected  for  the  occasion,  and  a  convent  at 
Aversa  was  the  scene  where  the  ^reat  crime,  that  was  to  entail 
such  misery  on  all  concerned  in  it,  was  perpetrated.     At  this 
convent  Andreas  and  all  the  court,  chiefly  composed  of  the  con* 
spimtors  against  his  life,  passed  the  night  which  was  to  precede 
several  days  spent  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     Early  in  the 
morning  that  followed  this  fatal  night,  Andreas  was  aroused  by 
repeated  knocks  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  no  sooner,  ao* 
cording  to  Gravina's  account,  did  he  show  himself,  than  all  the 
conspirators  darted  upon  him  at  once,  and  attempted  to  strangle 
him.    The  reason  they  did  not  adopt  a  more  expeditious  method 
of  ridding  themselves  of  a  noxious  rival,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  supposed  he  was  in  possession  of  a  charm  which  protected 
him  against  the  effects  of  steel  and  poison.    With  tremendous 
courage  did  he  defend  himself  against  the  attempts  of  his  assaiwinft. 
He  endeavotired  to  regain  his  chamber,  but  a  creature  of  Du* 
razzo's  prevented  his  retreat  by  thrusting  his  dagger  as  a  bolt 
into  the  staples  of  the  door.    Bertrand  of  Artois  draped  him 
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to  a  Wcony,  which  overlooked  a  garden,  and  from  that  he  was 
hnng  by  a  cord,  which,  according  to  Dumas's  narrative,  was  made 
by  ms  wife  of  silk  and  gold. 

No  sooner  was  this  murder  accomplished,  than  Charles  of 
Doiazzo,  who  had  acted  in  it  by  secret  agents  alone  and  was 
left  at  liberty  to  espouse  what  party  he  pleased,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Htmgarians;  to  excite  the  indignation  of  whom 
he  kept  exposed  for  two  entire  days,  the  body  of  poor  Andreas. 
The  semi-savages,  devoted  to  then:  master,  conld  utter  but  one 
cry,  and  that  was  a  cry  for  vengeance:  while  Charles,  availing 
hunself  of  his  power,  and  being,  in  right  of  his  wife  Maria,  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Naples  in  case  Giovanna  should  die  without  issue, 
attempted  to  exercise  an  absolute  sway  over  the  queen,  exacting 
firom  her  that  she  should  not  marry  again  without  his  consent, 
and  should  make  him  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  title  which  had  been 
borne  by  her  &ther.  Giovanna  writhed  beneath  the  insolence  of 
ber  haugh^  relation,  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  by  a  detestable 
scheme,  oflfered  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was 
made  to  believe  that-  his  mother,  long  since  a  widow,  was  preg- 
nant, and  to  remove  the  stain  from  the  family  honour,  he  became 
a  matricide,  murdering  the  only  virtuous  woman  that  existed  in 
one  of  the  most  profligate  courts  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
But  Charles,  though  cast  down,  was  not  crushed;  and  the  reven^ 
be  took  on  those  of  his  enemies  of  the  court  who  fell  within  his 
reach,  was  attended  with  all  that  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  tyrants  of  the  middle  ages  were 
epicures  in  their  vindictiveness.  Taking  upon  himself  the  cha* 
zacter  of  avenger  of  Andreas,  he  foimd  an  easy  ally  in  the  pope, 
and  a  bull  was  addressed  to  the  justiciary  of  Sicily,  ordering  mm 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  murderers.  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  was  not  so  iborough  an  abettor  as  Charles 
could  have  desired;  for  he  gave  secret  directions  to  the  justiciary, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  time,  to  reserve 
bis  tortures  for  the  more  humble  participators  in  the  crime,  while 
those  of  the  blood-royal  were  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Then  began  ihe  series  of  horrors  to  which  the  murder  of  Andreas 
was  the  horrible  introduction.  The  unfortunate  criminals — ^that  is 
to  say,  those  whom  the  justiciary  was  alone  allowed  to  touch — 
were  tortured  against  the  mast  of  a  galley,  to  the  gi^eat  diversion 
of  the  people  in  feneial,  and  of  Chanes  of  Duraszo  in  particular, 
who  was  m  all  nis  gloiy,  and  wore  a  black  garment  to  feign 
9oaow  for  the  murdered  Hungarian.  Joyfully  would  he  have 
heard  the  denunciation  of  the  royal  assassams  from  the  humbler 
culprits;  every  moment  was  to  hmi  a  moment  of  vindictive  ex- 
pectation; but  the  cunning  justiciary  bad  attached  a  fish-hook  to 
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ihe  tongue  ( I )  of  each  of  the  victimsy  and  no  matter  how  their 
fortitude  might  quail  beneath  the  tortuxes  which  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  tney  were  at  least  prevented  from  doing  any  miachirf 
by  their  confessions.  The  governess  and  all  her  family, — the 
son  to  whom  she  had  betrayed  Giovanna,  her  two  daughters,  the 
eldest  not  above  nineteen,  and  thdr  husbands, — ^wexe  all  executed: 
and  as  they  had  before  been  tortured  on  the  pretext  of  extorting 
a  confession,  so  were  they  now,  in  mere  wantonness,  tortured  on 
their  way  to  the  burning  pile,  amid  the  savage  exultations  of 
the  populace,  who  at  last  ^»gged  their  bones  from  the  blazing 
heap  to  make  trinkets  in  memory  of  the  occasion. 

Jmit  the  great  culprits  did  not  escape  with  impunity.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  marked  out  destruction  for  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  the  uncouth,  and  unpoli^ed,  but  in* 
nocent  Andreas.  Bertrand  and  Griovanna  at  once  became  dis- 
gusted with  each  other,  fixon  iheir  participation  in  the  horrible 
crime,  and  the  affections  of  the  queen  were  transferred  to  Louis  of 
Tarento,  the  younger  son  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  Again  w^a 
Naples  torn  into  two  factions,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was 
CSmrles  of  Durazzo,  while  Louis  led  the  oth^.  Louis  himself 
was  unconnected  with  the  murder  of  Andreas;  but  his  modai^ 
had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  did  she  show 
any  inclination  to  recede  from  her  career  of  guilt.  Her  son 
needing  money  to  resist  his  formidable  opponent,  the  readiest 
expedient  was  to  plunder  the  old  Count  of  Artois,  Chailes,  who 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  vengeance  against  the  murderers  of 
Andreas  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Agatha,  Catherine  un- 
dertook the  delicate  mission;  visited  the  fortress  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  soldiers;  robbed  the  wealthy  old  man  of  the  whole  of 
nis  vast  property,  at  the  loss  of  which  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  while  his  son  Bertrand,  the  former  paramour  of  Giovanna, 
hanged  himself. 

lliough  by  this  audacious  proceeding  the  court  partj  sud- 
denly found  themselves  possessed  of  i^miense  wealth,  their  diffi- 
culties were  not  over  yet.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  acting  as  Ludo- 
vico  of  Milan  did  in  a  subsequent  age,  and  with  equal  want 
of  foresight,  invited  Louis  kinff  of  Huneary,  the  elder  brother  of 
Andreas,  into  Naples,  hoping  that  he  haa  secured  an  ally,  whereas 
he  had  only  attained  a  destroyer.  The  entrance  of  Lotus  of  Hun- 
gary was  one  of  those  events  which  have  been  considered  as 
scourges  for  the  punidiment  of  a  guilty  race.  The  court  of 
Naples  trembled  at  his  approach:  Giovanna  presented  Louis  of 
Tarento  to  her  barons  as  her  husband,  and  made  them  take  the 
oath  of  fideUty  to  him;  but  the  army  of  Hungary  progressed,  and 
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was  not  to  be  retarded  in  the  woxk  of  vengeance.  No  sooner  had 
the  Hungarian  reached  Benevento,  than  envoys  from  Naples 
waited-  upon  him  to  swear  their  allegiance,  and  the  unhappy 
Criovaima  and  her  husband  Louis  fled  lor  Provence.  At  Aversa, 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Andreas,  did  Charles  of  Durazzo  and 
Robert  of  Tarento,  as  the  eldest  representatives  of  two  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  meet  Louis  of  Himgary,  with  all  the  desire  of 
fiirther  conciliating  him  by  the  most  implicit  obedience.  They 
were  received  with  the  greatest  civility  and  kindness,  and  Charles 
of  Durazzo  was  compl&telv  blinded  to  the  fate  that  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  Li  vain  nad  he  been  as  secret  as  possible  in 
farthering  the  designs  of  the  conspiiatois  against  Andreas;  in 
main  had  he  most  forcibly  disclaimed  connexion  with  them,  by 
inflicting  tortures  on  all  tliat  he  could  reach:  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary le^oded  him  as  his  brother's  murderer,  and,  entrapped  at 
Aversa,  he  was  beheaded  by  Hungarian  soldiers  under  circum- 
stances which  would  call  for  pity,  were  not  the  sentiment  utterly 
imfitted  for  this  di^iace  to  the  human  species.  On  went  the 
King  of  Hungary  l&e  an  Attila  in  miniature.  His  entry  into 
Ni^es  was  a  triumph,  and  the  most  wholesale  venseance  on  the 
enemies  of  his  brotber  attended  it.  Razors,  whe^,  and  red-hot 
loncers,  the  curse  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  delight  of  M. 
Dumas,  were  again  in  requisition;  and  the  means  which  Durazzo 
had  used  partly  as  a  feint,  were  adopted  with  a  thorough  sense  of 
enjoyment  b^  the  avenger  of  the  north. 

During  this  time,  Provence  was  the  scene  of  a  triumph  of 
anoth^ldnd.  The  beauty,  the  misfortunes  of  Griovanna,  had 
conspired  to  give  her  an  interest  in  this  native  land  of  poetry 
and  romance.  At  Avignon  the  reception  of  her  and  her  husband 
was  magnificent :  songs  to  her  praise  were  chanted  in  her  path; 
the  bdb  rang  as  at  a  solemn  festival  of  the  church;  the  pope, 
Clement  VI.,  gave  the  warmest  welcome :  and  in  short  the  recep- 
tion was  such  as  should  have  been  ofiered  to  a  spirit  descended 
firom  a  purer  region,  rather  than  to  one  on  whom  suspicion,  at 
least,  had  fixed  a  murder,  whidi  even  in  an  age  used  to  horrors 
had  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  atrocity.  As  if 
these  honours  were  not  enough,  a  still  greater  triumph  awaited 
her:  and  the  endeavour  of  her  terrible  enemy  of  Hungary  to 
destaroy,  only  made  her  shine  forth  with  greater  lustre.  Eng 
Louis  sent  ambassadors  to  Avignon  to  demand  the  condemnation 
of  the  queen ;  and  the  heroine,  for  so  she  must  be  called,  pleaded 
her  own  cause.  The  pope  was  the  iudge,  the  ambassadors  from 
Hungary  were  the  accusers,  and  all  the  ambassadors  from  Europe 
were  present  at  this  wonderfiil  triaL 
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**  Her  gait^"  says  DamaSy  '^  was  at  onoe  so  modest  and  so  proud, 
her  brow  so  melancholy  and  so  pure,  her  look  so  fiill  of  abandon  and 
of  confidence^  that  all  hearts  were  on  her  side  before  she  spoke.  GioTanxiA 
was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  magnificent 
beauty ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  her  transparent  satin  skin  was  tempered  by 
extreme  paleness,  and  her  sunken  cheeks  bore  the  marks  of  sufiGsring' 
and  remorse.  She  spoke  with  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  dry  her  moistened  and  brilliant  eyea^  or  to  lieave 
one  of  those  sighs  which  go  directly  to  the  heart.  "With  such  a  lively 
grief  did  she  recount  the  death  of  her  husband,  with  such  fnghtfiu 
truth  did  she  depict  the  utter  confusion  with  which  she  had  been 
seized,  and  with  such  energy  of  despair  did  she  clasp  her  hands  to  her 
forehead  as  if  distracted  at  the  terrible  event,  that  the  whole  assembly 
trembled  with  horror  and  compassion.  And  indeed,  at  this  moment,  if 
her  recital  was  false,  her  anger  was  real  and  terrible.  An  angel  blasted 
by  crime,  she  lied  like  Satan,  but  also,  like  Satan,  she  was  torn  by  the 
infinite  tortures  of  pride  and  of  remorse." 

The  result  of  the  affair  was  that  Giovanna  was  declared  innocait ; 
that  her  marriage,  which  had  been  a  very  doubtful  union,  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope;  and  that  the  Hungarian  ambassadors  re- 
tired in  confusion.  The  plague,  of  which  Boccacio  has  left  ua  so 
complete  a  description,  was  a  new  ally  in  the  cause  of  Giovanna;  as 
it  frightened  the  King  of  Hungary  out  of  Naples,  where  already 
the  execrations  of  an  oppressed  people  had  reached  to  such  a 
height  that  he  had  cause  to  tremble  for  his  safety.  The  affection 
of  tne  Neapolitans  for  their  beautifnl  queen  now  ripened  into  an 
open  declaration  in  her  favour,  and  Naples  echoed  with  the  cry  of 
*'  Long  live  Giovanna  I  Down  with  the  Hungarians !"  Yet  these 
favours  of  fortune  were  but  temporary ;  the  King  of  Hungary 
again  triimiphed ;  he  returned  to  attack  his  rival,  and  Giovanna 
was  once  more  in  peril.  Louis  of  Tarento,  who  had  much  of  that 
chivalrous  generosity  which  was  the  only  virtue  of  this  detestable 
age,  challenged  the  rival  Louis  to  ringfe  combat,  hoping  tljus  to 
save  the  life  of  his  subjects.  The  Hungarian,  as  a  preuz  chevaKer, 
could  not  lefhse  the  challenge,  but  he  contrived  to  make  it  a 
nullity  by  starting  difficulties  as  to  the  judges  before  whom  tihe 
comlmt  uiould  take  place.  His  army  continued  victorious;  he 
entered  Naples  as  a  conqueror;  but  he  again  found  his  most  for- 
midable opponent  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  sovereign, 
and  with  dominion  apparently  in  his  grasp,  he  was  driven  to 
make  a  peace  with  Giovanna,  on  no  other  condition  than  that  she 
should  pa^  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

But  Gbovanna,  though  she  survived  the  imfortunate  Andreas 
many  years,  was  not  to  find  a  time  of  repose.  The  rebellion  of 
Loms  of  Durazzo  occupied  Louis  of  Tarento,  who  no  sooner 


txiumplied  over  him,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  for  life,  than  he 
himacdf  fell  a  victim  to  a  life  of  indul^^ice*  Jaime  of  Aiagon,  son 
of  the  Icing  of  Majorca,  and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  were  then  sue* 
oesaively  husbands  of  Giovanna,  who,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter, 
lost  all  ner  influence  by  supporting  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII. 
against  Urban  VI.  The  people  were  now  agamst  her.  Urban 
declared  that  her  crown  was  forfeited,  and  assigned  it  to  a  younger 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  son  of  Louis,  whom  she  had  preserved 
when  his  father  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon.  Gratitude  was 
as  nothing  when  ambition  prompted.   Charles  being  now  the  con* 

3ueror,  wrote  to  the  King  of  Hungary  to  know  what  was  to  be 
one  with  Queen  Giovanna,  and  the  result  .was,  according  to  the 
conunon  account,  that  she  was  smothered  by  a  feather-bed,  and 
according  to  the  more  artificial  narrative  of  Dumas,  that  she  was 
strangled  with  the  ediken  cord  which  she  had  niade  for  Andreas. 

This  mass  of  crimes,  connected  with  the  death  of  Andreas;  this 
complication  of  deceit,  cruelty,  and  lust;  is  viewed  through  a  dim 
medium:  it  is  a  horrible  drama  that  is  acted  in  the  far  distance: 
but  on  the  next  heroes  of  Dumas — ^that  is  next  in  point  of  date,  for 
they  axe  the  first  in  the  order  of  his  work — ^the  mfamous  Borgia 
Family,  the  light  of  history  shines  clearly. 

The  period  at  which  tois  yiperine  brood  played  its  fantastic 
tadcks  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  transition  between  the  middle 
ages  and  modem  history:  and  certainly,  if  there  be  any  one  who 
talks  of  ''^oodold  times"  under  the  impression  that  byretro- 
grading  a  tew  centuries  he  will  find  virtue  advancing  in  a  proper* 
tionate  degree,  he  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  history  of  the 
Borgias,  whose  villanies  were  not  transacted  in  secret,  but  in  an 
arena  round  which  sat  the  whole  civilized  world,  who  regarded 
the  irightfiil  e^roloits  with  more  or  less  applause.  A  king  of 
France  (Louis  XU.)  could  be  found  living  to  patronize  a  wretch 
like  Cesar  Borgia;  and  the  historian  of  Florence,  though  he  shud- 
dered with  pious  horror  at  the  deeds  of  Agathooles  and  Vitelli 
Vitellozzo,  mentioned,  in  the  chapter  of  his  "Principe"  imme- 
diately preceding,  the  Diike  of  Valentinois  as  a  penectljr  wise 
frince:  unlucky  to  be  sure,  and  on  one  occasion  committing  a 
lunder,  which  with  M^hiavelli,  as  with  Fouch^,  was  worse  than 
a  dime :  but  stiU  on  the  whole  highly  to  be  commended.  The 
imholy  trio— Pope  Alexander  VI,  who  had  gained  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  most  imblushing  simony,  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  and 
his  son  Cesar — ^were  a  choice  assemblage,  who  had  assumed  a  right 
to  indulge  in  all  the  odious  want  of  faith  of  miserable  modem 
intriguers,  as  well  as  in  aU  the  odious  excesses  and  nameless  vices 
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of  a  Nero  and  a  liberius:  indeed,  it  is  doubliiil  whether  the  worat 
character  in  Suetonius  would  not  have  paused  awhile  before  he 
associated  with  Cesar  Borgia. 

In  vain  is  it  to  look  for  a  single  oasis  in  the  desert  of  vice  per* 

Setrated  by  this  monster,  whose  private  and  pubHc  life  was  equally 
etestable,  but  who  iinfortunatelj  possessed  an  afiable  exterior, 
capable  of  gaining  upon  all  whon&i  he  accosted.  Strange  to  say, 
historians  have  dmered  as  to  the  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
personage;  some  considering  him  as  a  prodigy  of  ugliness,  while 
others  have  bestowed  the  highest  laudations  of  his  beauty.  M. 
Dumas  has  hit  upon  a  method  of  reconciling  accounts  so  opposite, 
by  supposing  that  in  the  spring  he  was  covered  with  disgusting 
punples,  while,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  absence  of  this 
disfigurement  lef^  him  handsome.  To  nis  ^es,  all  are  agreed  in 
giving  a  most  formidable  appearance:  describing  them  as  shining 
with  a  constant  lustre,  in  which  there  was  somethm^  of  the  infema£ 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  his  motto,  bv  whidi  ne  declared  that 
he  would  be  ^*  Aut  Ccssar  out  nikS"  he  was  the  veiy  man  to 
etBdct  all  that  could  be  effected,  supposing  an  utter  aosenoe  of 
virtue  and  conscience.  He  was  well  exercised  in  feats  of  arms, 
he  was  a  capital  horseman,  he  even  possessed  the  accomplishment 
of  cutting  off  a  bull's  head  with  a  single  stroke:  in  short,  he  had 
all  the  physical  virtues  of  chivaliT.  xlis  deficiency  in  its  softer  ' 
virtues  may  be  gathered  fix>m  the  circumstances  that  when  he 
became  tired  of  a  mistress,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  flinging  her, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  into  the  Tiber;  and  that  m  the 
pillage  of  Capua,  out  of  three  hundred  of  the  most  noble  ladies  of 
the  city,  he  selected  forty  (!)  for  himself,  and  delivered  the  rest 
to  his  army. 

The  time  when  the  Borgias  flourished  was  an  important  period 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Alexander  profited  by  the  state  of 
affidrs  that  attended  the  early  campaims  of  the  French  in  Italy: 
those  campaigns  of  Chailes  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  prelude  to  the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  and  King 
Francis  I.,  at  a  subsequent  epoch.  By  a  rapid  series  of  intrigues 
carried  on  duriii^  the  two  abortive  attempts  of  the  French 
kings  to  possess  !Naples;  by  plotting  with  Bajazet,  the  Eniperor  of 
Turkey,  to  destroy  his  bromer  Djem,  and  with  Charles  vUl.  to 
preserve  the  same  Djem,  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  on  Bajazet; 
the  head  of  the  Church  contrived  to  keep  himself  and  his  children  in 
a  constant  career  of  aggrandizement:  and  however  Fortune  mi^ht 
use  contending  parties,  the  Borgias  were  at  least  pretty  sure  to  pick 
up  something  m  the  bustle.  Cesar,  already  infamous  by  his  amours 
with  his  sister  Lucrezia,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
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of  Gandia,  who  was  a  rival  in  her  affections,  fiiBt  rose  to  decided 
emineiioe  in  the  time  of  Louis XII.;  who  having  a  deformed  wife, 
of  whom  he  wished  to  be  fireed ,  was  ready  to  pay  the  pope  any  prioe, 
veaaonaUe  or  imreasonable,  for  a  divorce*  Cesar  was  appomted 
negotiator  in  this  delicate  aiSbir,  and  proceeded  to  France  with  an 
apparel  ^'worthy,'* says  Dumas,  ''of  the  son  of  apope  who  goes  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  king:"  meaning  Garlotta,  daughter  of  the 
Sling  of  Naples,  the  intended  wife  of  Cesary  who  had  laid  aside 
tlie  ecclesiastical  habit  he  wore  in  his  youth,  and  was  created,  by 
the  King  of  France,  Duke  of  Valentinois.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
erver,  the  king  had  reckoned  too  much  on  the  consent  of  Carlotta 
to  a  marriage  of  mere  policy,  for  nothing  could  induce  the  lady  to 
wed  the  hateful  Cesar  Borgia,  She  vowed  that  she  would  never 
t^e  for  a  husband  one  who  was  not  only  a  priest,  but  the  son  of 
a  priest;  not  only  an  assassin,  but  a  fratricide;  not  only  infamous 
by  birth,  but  still  more  in&mous  &om  his  actions.  Fortunately 
for  Cesar  all  other  ladies  were  not  eqiially  scrupulous,  and  in 
about  four  months  after  the  commencement  of  his  vl^it  he  was 
married  with  great  pomp  to  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  received  tae  oraer  of  St.  Michael.  He  was,  moreover,  pro- 
mised aasiBtance  in  vanquishing  the  ^'  vicars  of  ihe  Church,"  as  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants  in  Romagna  were  called,  who  had 
usurped  their  different  cities  and  fortresses  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  had  received  an  investiture  urom  the 
emperor,  and  subsequently  by  the  pope,  so  that  a  possession 
originally  a  wrong  was  converted  into  a  right.  This  right  was 
however  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  longings  of  the  pontiff,  who 
continued  to  find  out  breaches  of  the  treaty  between  vassal  and 
suzerain,  sufficient  to  warrant  a  forfeiture  of  the  fiefs;  and  it  was 
with  the  office  of  receiving  these  for  himself  that  the  Duke  of 
Valentinoia  was  charged. 

His  career  through  Romagna  was  one  of  conquest  and  atrocity. 
The  different  strongholds  lell  one  by  one  before  him,  and  the 
victories  that  he  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  France  and  his  own 
nnscrupnlous  valour,  acquired  a  sanctity  from  his  &ther  the  pope, 
who  resolved  that  his  entrance  into  E^ome,  which  took  place  in 
the  course  of  his  achievements,  should  be  a  triumph.  Keeping 
ap  the  character  of  Cesar  which  his  own  vanity  and  the  comci- 
dence  df  his  name  had  induced  him  to  assume,  he  entered  the 
ancient  imperial  city  clad  in  the  old  Roman  costume:  his  hair  was 
crowned  with  laurel,  lictors  surrounded  him,  and  his  banners 
gUttered  with  the  inscription,  Atft  CtBsar  out  nikU,  which  with 
him  warranted  die  perpetration  of  every  species  of  enormity. 
Though  it  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this  to 
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follow  the  abominable  conqueror  through  all  his  petty  victories^ 
there  Is  one  stroke  of  policy,  highly  oiaracteristic  of  the  mua^ 
wliicli  is  well  worth  recording,  especially  as  it  is  looked  upon  by 
MachiaveHi,  in  his  ^^  Principe,"  as  an  extraordinary  diq>lay  of 
talent.  At  Cesena,  which  was  one  of  his  new  possesions,  he 
found  his  subjects  so  turbulent  tliat  he  selected  Ramiro  d*  Oreo,  a 
remarkably  severe  governor,  to  keep  them  in  order.  Honest 
Ramiro  fulfilled  his  duty  to  the  very  letter,  and  being  a  consciea- 
tious  man  was  cruel  enough  even  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
Bor^a,  for  he  executed  a  sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
no  iault  of  his  that  the  system  did  not  work  well;  but  so  it  was; 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  of  Cesena  seemed  to  prognosticate 
danger.  Cesar  therefore,  wishing  to  reap  aU  the  advantage  of 
his  governor's  tyranny,  was  e(][uaily  anxious  that  that  gentleman 
shoSd  bear  all  the  unpopularity,  and  he  had  accordingly  only  to 
sacrifice  the  governor  to  become  the  favourite  of  the  populace.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  rose  one  morning,  the 
first  thmg  they  beheld  was  Ramiro  cut  into  quarters  and  placed 
on  a  scanold,  while  his  head  on  a  pike  formed  a  crown  to  the 
whole. 

The  lieutenants  of  Cesar,  in  Roma^a,  became  at  length  too 
strong  to  remain  in  submission  to  him,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed,  the  results  of  which  Machiavelli  has  described  in  a  small 
treatise*  devoted  to  that  subject  alone.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  who 
had  formerly  been  Cesar's  right  hand,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
plot;  in  which  Paul  Orsino  and  five  others  were  concerned;  and 
all  pledged  themselves  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  duke.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  not  only  to  suppress  the  movement,  but 
to  exterminate  its  authors:  and  finding,  even  with  the  fresh  assist- 
ance he  had  obtained  from  his  constant  ally  the  King  of  France, 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  pull  them  down  by  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master; 
feimed  a  reconciliation;  made  a  treaty  with  the  conspirators; 
and  seemed  to  pass  over  the  afiair  so  lig;htly,  that  all  were 
anxious  to  rush  mto  his  arms  excepting  his  old  acquaintance 
Vitelli,  who  knew  him  too  well  to  believe  that  he  could  forget 
an  injury,  or  that  he  would  lack  tlie  means  to  avenge  one.  "Ine 
whole  plan  of  Cesar  was  to  decoy  his  enemies  into  an  interview, 
and  when  they  met  him  at  the  place  appointed,  which  was  Sini- 
gaglia,  they  were  surrounded  by  his  soldiers  and  strangled. 

jBut  the  stroke  of  misfortune  which  was  to  sweep  Cesar  from  the 

*  **  Descrizione  del  modo  tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino  ndll'  amazzare  Yiteliozso 
Vitelli,*'  &c. 
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emface  of  the  earth — ^the  xnisfortune  which  the  kind-hearted 
Machiavelli  sees  so  mnch  reason  to  lament — was  now  nearly  at 
hand,  and  he  who  had  successfiilly  pursued  the  career  of  his  am* 
iHtion,  was  now  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  father's  financial 
fidiemes.     The  Borgia  System  of  Finance  was  at  once  simple  and 
expedite:  the  mind  had  not  to  toil  in  weighing  the  advantages  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation;  to  trouble  itself  about  high  and  low 
taiiff :    without  a  single  maxim  of  political  economy  the  papal 
coffers  could  be  filled  to  repletion.    The  great  instrument  in  tliis 
financial  policy  was  a  certain  poison,  the  secret  of  which  remained 
in  the  Borgia  family,  and  which,  it  is  said,  existed  in  two  forms, 
Ae  solid  and  the  Kquid.     The  art  of  making  the  first  is  unluckily 
lost,  but  the  recipe  of  the  second  is  on  record,  probably  preserved 
by  some  Mre.  Glasse  of  the  art.     **  Give  a  boar  a  strong  dose  of 
arsenic,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  poison  begins  to  act,  hang  up 
the  animal  by  the  hind-feet;  he  will  now  be  convulsed,  and  an 
abundance  of  foam  will  run  from  his  throat.    This  foam  collected  in 
a  silver  plate,  and  decanted  in  a  bottle  hermetically  sealed,  will  form 
the  Uqmd  poison."     Thus  armed  with  two  kinds  of  venom,  the 
Borgias  had  all  their  own  way,  as  far  as  the  removal  of  obnoxious 
personages  was  concerned ;  and  an  imlucky  wight  had  only  to  render 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  when  a  genteel  invitation  to  supper 
finished  his  mortal  career.    But  to  return  to  the  financial  scheme. 
Pope  Alexander,  with  his  poisons,  had  a  constant  power  of  creating 
vacancies  among  his  cardinals,  and  it  was  in  filling  up  these  that 
he  found  such  a  splendid  source  of  profit.     In  the  first  place,  the 
priest  nominated  to  the  oflice  of  cardinal  left  his  former  charges 
vacant,  and  these  reverted  to  the  pope,  who  sold  them.     This  was 
item  the  first.     Item  the  second,  being  the  roimd  sum  which  the 
happy  priest  paid  for  the  cardinalate.     Enough  was  not  yet  gained. 
An  advantage  was  taken  of  the  law  according  to  which  no  car- 
dinal could  bequeath  his  property,  and  the  pope  had  only  to  pick 
out  the  richest  of  the  college,  and  treat  him  with  a  Borgia  supper, 
when  the  third  sum  found  its  way  into  the  treasury.     Tlius  did 
the  great  financier,  whose  head  is  oflTered  as  a  study  in  every  treatise 
on  phrenology,  make  three  distinct  gains  out  of  one  single  ope- 
ration.    Nevertheless,  simple  as  the  plan  was  in  a  financial  pomt 
of  view,  it  required  care  in  the  execution:  and  one  fatal  day,  when 
the  pope  had  fixed  upon  Cardinal  Casanova,  Melchior  Copis,  and 
Adnan  de  Cometo,  as  the  guests  who  were  to  enrich  the  public  purse, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  private  orgies,  the  "  home-brewed"  was 
taken,  by  mistake,  by  Alexander  himself  and  his  worthy  son. 
The  aged  sinner,  loaded  with  every  crime  that  even  a  depraved 
imagination  could  create,  was  soon  lodged  in  his  grave:   but 
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Cesar  had  a  tremendous  constitution,  and  the  infernal  composition 
which  had  destroyed  numbers,  though  it  impaired  his  energies, 
was  not  mortal.  Never  did  limpet  stick  more  tightly  to  a  rock| 
than  this  valuable  member  of  society  clun^  to  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  a  '^  bath  of  blood"  was  adopted  that  Cesar  might  still 
exist.  A  bull,  according  to  this  record,  was  suspended  by  its 
legs  to  four  posts;  a  large  gash  was  cut  in  its  bell^,  from  which 
its  entrails  were  taken  while  it  was  yet  Hving;  and  mto  the  cavity 
thus  left  the  patient  stepped  to  bathe ! 

But  though  Cesar  hved,  his  fortunes  were  shattered,  as  well  as 
his  constitution.     The  papal  influence  had  sustained  him,  and  that 
gone,  nothing  could  save  him  from  a  precipice.     No  sooner  was 
tne  breath  out  of  Alexander's  body,  than  the  hatred  against  the 
family  broke  out  every  where  with  the  greatest  violence.     Not  a 
Borgia  ventured  to  show  his  fece  but  one,  and  that  one  was  re- 
cognised by  Fabio  Orsino,  who  well  remembering  the  afiair  of 
Sini^aglia,  stabbed  him,  and  exhibited  his  savage  exultation  by 
washing  his  hands  and  mouth  in  his  blood.     Cesar  was  mighty  in 
his  downfal:  he  could  still  give  away  a  popedom;  he  still  bound 
close  to   him  his   old  ally  Louis,  by  promising  to  aid  him   in 
conquering  Naples:  but  the  King  of  Spain  at  once  weakened  his 
force,  by  declaring  guilty  of  high  treason  every  one  of  his  sub- 
jects who  should  aid  the  duke.    Alexander's  successor,  Pius  lH., 
was  a  mere  creature  in  the  hands  of  Cesar;  but  the  Orsini,  who 
were  industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  removed  him  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-six  days,  by  telling  a  physician  to  put  a  poisoned 
plaster  on  a  wound  in  his  leg.     Again  did  Cesar,  by  his  weight 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  give  away  the  popedom;  and  it  was  by 
his  will  that  Julian  della  Rovera,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Borgias, 
became  Pope  JuHus  II.     But  his  career  was  over.     First  a  pri- 
soner in  Italy,  he  became  a  prisoner  in  Spain ;  being  entrapped 
by  the   "  great  Captain,"   Gonzalvo   of  Cordova;   and   havmg 
escaped  from  confinement,  he  was  killed  in  a  miserable  skirmish 
in  Navarre,  where  he  had  espoused  the  arms  of  the  king  against 
a  rebellious  vassal. — Such  was  the  obscure  end  of  the  celebrated 
Cesar  Borgia. 

In  these  days  the  art  of  poisoning  was  in  its  lustihood.  The 
destroyers  of  human  life  scarcely  made  a  secret  of  their  work.  The 
victims  died,  and  it  was  generally  suspected  how  they  died,  but 
the  criminals  sat  in  too  high  places  to  care  for  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  Afterwards  the  performers  of  poisoning  were  more 
numble.  The  splendid  secrets  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medici,  which 
could  kill  with  all  the  refinement  of  science:  the  drug  playing 
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mth  the  victiin,  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse;  now  allowing  him  to  re- 
cover, now  giving  him  a  fresh  paroxysm,  till  he  breathed  his  last: 
these  secrets  descended  to  lowly  individuals  who  worked  in  ob- 
flcnritj,  and  struck  in  the  dark ;  who  hugged  their  frightful  arcana 
with  the  same  devotion  that  rivets  an  alchemist  to  his  crucible; 
who  to  the  malignity  of  the  fiend,  joined  the  scientific  curiositv 
of  the  experimentalist;  and  exulted  while  they  saw  a  life  wasted, 
to  observe  a  theory  realized. 

Such  a  depository  of  the  art  of  death  was  the  Italian  Exili, 
who  found  proselytes  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  whose  pupil  was  the  Chevalier  Sainte  Croix,  the 
hero  of  the  romance  of  which  the  notorious  Marchioness  St. 
BrinviUiers  is  the  heroine.  Chance  had  introduced  the  poi- 
soner of  Italy  to  the  gallant  of  France,  who  in  the  secrets  of  his 
preceptor  found  a  ready  mode  of  making  a  fortune,  while  the 
teacher  seems  to  have  thought  himself  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
finding  one  who  could  turn  his  theories  to  a  practical  account. 
The  cnevalier  could  sell  death  as  a  physician  offers  to  sell  life, 
and  he  had  this  advantage,  that  he  could  always  be  true  to 
his  bargain.  Did  unrewarded  merit  sigh  for  a  vacancy,  the 
chevalier,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  would  undertake  to  remove  the 
incumbent.  This  was  with  him  a  matter  of  business.  But  then 
he  was  a  man  of  science  also.  The  chevalier  was  attached  to  his 
pofession;  he  would  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge: 
he  had  read  in  ancient  chronicles  of  poisoned  napkins  and  poisoned 
gloves,  which  killed  by  mere  contact,  and,  learned  as  he  was,  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  reached  this  point  yet.  But  he  did  not 
despair.  Renewed  experiments  might  supply  a  deficiency  which 
his  preceptor,  Exili,  had  left.  To  work  he  went  at  his  furnace, 
a  mask  of  glass  covering  his  face,  while  he  stooped  over  a  fimung 
vessel  of  which  every  exhalation  was  death.  Why  is  not  Sainte 
Croix  recorded  among  the  "  martyrs  of  science  r  The  mask 
dropped  £:om  his  &ce,  and  he  fell  dead,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. This  was  an  act  of  providential  justice,  sinular  to  that 
which  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  had  cut  off  the  two 
Botmas. 

With  the  Maidiioness  BrinviUiers,  this  votary  of  science  had 
formed  a  liaison.  The  lady  had  a  husband,  it  was  true;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  convenient  French  husbands,  of  whom  we  read  so 
many,  and  he  offered  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  amour.  Not  so 
M.  f)'Aubray,  the  fiither  of  the  marchioness,  who  was  so  much 
out  of  the  fashion  of  the  age,  as  to  feel  annoyed  that  a  daughter  of 
his  could  form  an  illicit  attachment.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
chevalier  the  marchioness  determined  to  remove  him.     She  would 
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not,  however,  trust  too  much  to  the  first  chance;  she  would  not 
stake  all  on  a  single  cast:  so  she  first  poisoned  her  servant  with 
some  preserved  gooseberries.     The  maid  felt  as  if  "  her  heart  were 
stuck  with  pins;"  but  nevertheless  she  recovered;  and  the  mar- 
chioness consequentlv  bespoke  a  stronger  dose  from  her  lover. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  appearance  of  this  lady  was  such 
as  to  disarm   suspicion.     We   copy  her  portrait  from   Dumas. 
"  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  she  was  in  all  the  splendour  of  her 
beauty.  The  figure  was  small,  but  perfectly  formed.  The  roxmded 
face  was  charmmgly  delicate.     Her  features,  so  much  the  more  re- 
gular that  they  were  never  altered  by  any  internal  affection,  were 
as  those  of  a  statue,  which,  by  some  magic  power,  might  have 
received  life  for  a  moment;  and  the  cold  and  cruel  impassibility, 
which  was  but  a  mask  to  cover  remorse,  might  easily  nave  been 
taken  for  the  reflected  serenity  of  a  pure  soul."     In  her  desi^ 
upon  her  father,  this  commana  of  her  features  gave  her  an  in- 
calculable advantage.     It  was  with  the  playfulness  of  an  affec- 
tionate child  that  she  petulantly  insisted  that  none  should  wait 
on  her  beloved  parent  but  herself ;  it  was  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance that  she  nandcd  him  the  poisoned  broth ;  it  was  with  an 
.  agony  of  pretended  mef  that  she  perceived  the  paroxysms  which 
herself  had  caused :  but  it  was  witK  the  calmness  of  science,  that 
she  triumphantly  watched  the  gradual  victory  of  death  over  life. 
The  crime  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect.     The  father  died, 
blessing  liis  murderess ;  but  he  left  two  sons,  who  were  equally 
nice  in  their  notions  of  honour,  and  equally  ready  to  check  the 
marchioness  in  her  career  of  vice.     It  was  necessary  to  supply  by 
a  fresh  crime  what  the  first  had  left  undone :  the  brothers  were 
marked  out  for  death,  and  soon  perished,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  their  sister  and  her  paramour.     The  sudden  death  of  the 
latter  in  his  laboratory,  the  discoveries  that  were  there  made,  and  the 
confessions  of  his  servants,  who  had  been  accompUces,  revealed 
the  whole  mystery:  and,  indeed,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sin- 
gular deaths  had  already  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  people- 
The  marchioness,  when  taken  by  the  officers  of  justice,  used  the 
£ame  art  in  attempting  to  destroy  herself,  which  she  had  formerly 
employed  in  destroying  others.     First  she  endeavoured  to  swallow 
a  pm,  but  an  '*  archer"  perceived  her  design  and  forced  her  to 
reject  it.     Next,  when  she  was  left  to  take  her  meal  without 
knife  or  fork,  she  attempted  to  effect  suicide  by  biting  a  piece  out 
of  her  drinking-glass,  though  with  no  better  success.     Once  in 
prison,   she  became  a  perfect  devotee,   and  the   conversations 
between  her  and  the  priest  that  attended  her  are  worked  up  by 
Dumas  with  much  quiet  pathos.    When  condemned  to  death, 
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ehe  liad  to  undergo  the  question  ordinaire  and  extraordinaire: 
miserable  tortures  given  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession, 
and  more  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  wliich  they  were  inflicted  than 
to  the  criminal  that  endured  them.  The  wretched  woman,  when 
her  own  ffuilt  was  known,  had  nothing  further  to  confess;  and 
therefore  nad  to  endure,  for  no  purpose,  the  whole  course  of 
pain  which  tlie  law  prescribed,  and  which  was  executed  with 
barbarous  exactness.  The  sentence  was,  that  she  should  be  carried 
in  a  tumbril  to  the  Place  de  Gr&evdth  bare  feet,  and  a  cord  about 
her  neck,  making  full  declaration  of  her  guilt,  and  holding  in  her 
hands  a  burning  torch  weighing  two  pounds.  She  was  then  to 
be  beheaded,  her  body  was  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  were  to 
be  scattered  to  the  wind.  It  was  with  the  meekness  of  the  most 
complete  resignation,  that  the  marchioness  endured  the  degrada- 
tions required  by  this  sentence :  that  is,  during  the  chief  part  of 
her  progress:  for  when  first  she  beheld  the  crowd  that  had  come 
to  witness  her  exposure,  the  native  disposition,  which  she  had  so 
often  concealed,  broke  forth  in  all  its  fury;  and  the  painter, 
Liebrun,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  lost  no  time  in  catch- 
ing the  expression  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  But 
the  meekness  returned  and  the  populace  admired,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign6  records,  that  the  day  after  the  execution  her 
bones  were  sought  for,  as  it  was  thought  she  was  a  saint ! 

The  roues  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of  whom  the  Marquis 
Sainte  Croix  is  a  specimen,  formed  a  kind  of  Unk  between  the 
polished  profligate  ot  modem  times,  and  the  vindictive  noble  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  murderers  of  this  stamp  were  gay  men  of  the 
world,  with  a  thousand  affairs  of  gallantry  on  their  hands,  but 
with  desims  worthy  alone  of  a  captain  of  banditti.  Such  a  man 
was  the  Marquis  ae  St.  Maixent,  who  having  formed  a  liaison 
with  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  estate  of  the  Count  of  Saint- 
Creran,  broke  everv  tie  of  gratitude,  and  though  the  count  had  pro- 
tected him  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  watched  the  birth  of  his 
child,  that  he  might  make  away  with  it,  and  thus  preserve  the 
pretensions  of  his  mistress.  This  man  is  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
Crimes  Celebres:  but  the  Abbe  de  Ganges  is  a  more  terrible  sped- 
men  of  the  time,  and  the  events  connected  with  him,  events 
which  at  the  time  spread  a  gloom  over  the  court  of  the  **  Grand 
Monarque,"  are  &r  more  interesting. 

The  l^^urchioness  de  Ganges  was  a  prodigy  of  her  time:  a 
]>rodi^  of  beauty  and  of  virtue:  and  though  tne  latter  qualifica- 
tion, m  that  promgate  age,  drew  upon  her  more  contempt  than 
admiration,  yet  was  the  contempt  invariably  dissipated  in  her  pre- 
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Bence,  such  influence  had  her  charms  on  all  that  beheld  her. 
The  pamphlet  published  at  Rouen  in  1667,  which  gave  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  murder,  and  furnished  M.  Dumas  with  the  ma- 
terials for  his  narrative,  describes  her  person  as  follows: 

"  The  complexion,  which  was  a  dazzline^  white,  was  adorned  by  the 
red  tint,  which  was  not  in  the  least  too  vivid,  and  which,  by  a  miance 
that  art  could  not  have  more  dexterously  produced,  blended  with  the 
whiteness  of  her  complexion.  This  brilliancy  of  her  fiuie  was  set  off 
by  the  decided  blackness  of  her  hair,  which  was  arranged  ahout  a  well- 

Sroportioned  forehead,  as  if  a  painter  of  the  most  exquisite  taste  had 
esigned  it.  The  eyes,  which  were  large  and  full,  were  of  the  colour  of 
her  hair,  and  the  soft  yet  piercing  fire  with  which  they  shone  prevented 
any  one  from  regarding  her  fixedly.  The  shape,  the  turn,  tne  smaU* 
ness  of  her  mouth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  teeth,  were  beyond  compa- 
rison. The  position  and  the  regular  proportion  of  her  nose  gave  to 
her  beauty  an  air  of  dignity  which  inspired  as  much  respect  for  her,  aa 
her  beauty  could  inspire  love.  The  roimdness  of  her  face,  produced 
by  an  embonpoint  bien  menage,  presented  all  the  vigour  and  freshness 
of  health.  To  complete  her  charms,  the  Graces  seemed  to  direct  hex 
looks,  the  movement  of  her  lips,  and  of  her  head ;  her  figure  corre- 
sponded to  the  beauty  of  her  face ;  indeed  her  arms,  her  hands,  her 
carriage,  and  her  deportment,  left  nothing  to  desire  if  we  would  have 
the  most  agreeable  image  of  a  beautiful  person." 

Such  was  Marie  de  Rossan,  who  at  the  age  of  thirteen  married 
the  Marqids  de  Castellane,  and  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  the  Marquis  de  Ganges: 
thus  forming  a  union  with  which  all  her  misfortunes  commenced. 
At  first  they  were  much  attached,  and  their  Ufc  passed  happily 
enough;  but  the  marquis,  who  had  formerly  led  rather  a  loose  life, 
now  feU  back  into  die  society  of  his  old  friends,  while  he  had 
just  feeling  enough  to  be  jealous  at  the  conquests  which  the 
beauty  of  his  wife,  with  jperfect  innocence  on  her  part,  con- 
tinually made.  A  mutual  coolness  arose,  but  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  lady  was  not  at  its  height,  till  her  hiisband 
had  invited  his  two  brothers  to  stay  at  his  house,  the  Abb^ 
and  the  ChevaUer  de  Ganges.  The  first  was  a  profligate  bel 
esprit,  who  merely  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  name  for  iashion's 
sake,  without  belonging  to  the  church;  the  second  was  natu- 
rally a  mere  log,  yet  perfectly  capable  of  being  warmed  up  into 
a  maUcious  brute,  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  Abb6. 
Both  these  notable  gentlemen  fell  m  love  with  their  brother's  lovely 
wife,  and  both  endeavoured  to  seduce  her;  when  finding  them- 
selves repelled  by  her  virtue,  they  both  decided  that  she  should 
be  an  object  for  their  maUce,  and  the  removal  of  the  whole  family 
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firom  Avignon,  which  had  been  their  residence,  to  Ganges,  a  small 
town  distant  nine  leagues,  where  the  family  chateau  of  the  mar- 

auis  was  situated,  seemed  to  favour  their  designs.     A  presage  of 
I  accompanied  the  maichioness  in  her  journey  to  tins  lonely 
place.      Dumas,  who  as  we  have  said  invanablj  opens  his   nar- 
rative with  a  dramatic  scene,  describes  an  interview  of  the  mar- 
chioness ^th  a  sorceress  of  the  period,  who  predicts  that   she 
will  die  young  and  by  violent  means;  and  this  prediction,  uttered 
a^  year  before  her  marriage  with  the  marquis,  is  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  superstitious  feeling  which  constantly  weighs  upon  her, 
and  gives  a  character  of  fetality  to  the  tale.     So  impressed  was 
she  with  the  beUef  that  she  would  never  return  from   Ganges, 
that  before  she  left  Avignon  she  made  a  will  declaring  her  motlier 
her  sole  legatee,  with  a  power  of  appointment  in  favour  of  either 
of  her  two  children.     Even  this  precaution  did  not  satisfy  her; 
for  expecting  that  some  new  disposition  would  be  wnmg  from 
her,  she  assembled  the  magistrates  of  Avignon,  and  solemnly  de- 
clared to  them  that  this  was  her  only  genuine  will,  and  tiiat  any 
subsequent  one  she  might  sign,  would  only  be  extorted  from  her 
by  violence.     The  gloomy  presentiments  now  gave  way  to  more 
substantial  fears;  for  when  she  had  reached  Ganges  her  husband 
returned  to  Avignon  on  the  plea  of  pressing  business,  and  she 
was  left   alone  with  tiie  hateful  brothers,  who  had  already  made 
attempts  upon  her  honour.     The  connexion  which  the  marquis 
had  with  the  dreadful  events  that   followed;  whether  he   was 
really  a  participator  in  the  villany  of  his  brothers,  or  whether  by 
his  absence  he  undesignedly  assisted   them;  seems  a  matter  of 
doubt.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  first  poUcy  of  the  brothers  was 
to  induce  their  sister-in-law  to  make  a  new  wiU  in  favour  of  her 
husband,  to  which  she  consented  partly  out  of  fear,  and  partiy 
because  she  was  aware  that  the  appeal  she  had  made  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Avigiion — an  appeal  which  had  remained  perfectly 
unknown  to  the  De  Granges  family — ^would  render  the  subsequent 
testament  of  no  effect.     She  therefore  signed  the  new  will. 
^  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1667,  a  few  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  tiie  second  wiU,  that  the  marchioness,  feeling  somewhat 
ill,  was  confined  to  her  chamber,  whither  she  invited  the  two 
brothers  and  some  ladies  of  tiie  neighbourhood  to  partake  of  a 
collation.     After  all  this  company  Imd  retired,  and  the  chevalier 
Was  left  alone  with  the  marchioness,  the  abb^,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  ladies  from  the  apartment,  returned,  and  presenting  to 
her  a  pistol  and  a  glass,  while  the  chevaher  drew  his  sword,  of- 
fered her  the  choice  of  three   deaths.     The  poor  marchioness, 
rfter  in  vain  endeavoiuing  to  soften  the  execrable  miscreants,  at 
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last  chose  the  poison.  She  swallowed  the  liquor,  a  porrion  of 
which  falling  on  her  bosom,  burned  it  like  fire,  and  she  dropped 
the  glass.  But  the  abb^  would  not  allow  a  chance  of  escape.  He 
discovered  that  much  of  the  poison  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  and  this  he  collected  on  the  point  of  a  silver  bodkin, 
and  presented  it  to  the  marchioness.  She  had,  however,  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  retain  it  in  her  mouth  without  swallowing  it, 
and  contrived  to  get  rid  of  it  unperceived.  She  asked  for  her 
confessor,  and  the  ruffians  left  her;  and  with  a  courage  which 
never  seems  to  have  forsaken  her,  she  determined  on  escaping. 
She  looked  at  the  window,  but  saw  that  it  afforded  no  hope: 
when  the  sudden  appearance  in  her  room  of  the  chaplain,  who 
was  an  accompUce  of  the  brothers,  gave  her  desperate  energy. 
She  sprung  from  the  window,  while  the  chaplain  seized  her  gar- 
ments to  detain  her.  This  act  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  reaUy 
preserved  her  life,  for  while  she  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on 
her  head  from  a  height  of  two  and  twenty  feet,  the  grasp  which 
tore  her  clothes,  broke  the  violence  of  the  descent,  and  she 
reached  the  ground  in  safety.  The  wretch  dashed  a  water-jug 
after  her,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  her,  but  it  shivered  at  her 
feet. 

She  had  thus  escaped  from  her  apartment,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty she  escaped  from  the  court  mto  which  she  had  descended: 
but  she  found  the  brothers  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  she  darted 
along  exclaiming  that  she  was  poisoned,  while  her  persecutors 
shouted  that  she  was  mad.  The  chevalier  overtook  the  mar- 
chioness, and  they  entered  the  nearest  house,  struggling  as  they 
entered,  and  found  tliere  the  wife  of  the  owner,  with  a  number 
of  female  friends.  Tliese  had  been  acquaintance  of  the  marchioness, 
and  while  she  was  protesting  that  she  was  poisoned,  and  her 
brother-in-law  still  affirmed  her  madness,  one  of  the  ladies  slipped 
an  antidote  into  her  hand,  part  of  which  she  swallowed,  while 
another  gave  her  a  glass  of  water.  As  soon  as  she  attempted  to 
taste  this,  the  savage  chevalier,  in  the  presence  of  the  company, 
broke  the  glass  between  her  teeth,  so  that  the  pieces  cut  her  lips. 
The  women  exasperated,  flew  at  the  miscreant,  but  the  mar- 
chioness entreated  that  she  might  be  left  with  him  alone.  The 
wish  was  obeyed,  and  she  attempted  to  soften  the  assassin,  but 
he  only  took  advantage  of  her  situation,  by  stabbing  her  re- 
peatedly with  his  rapier,  which  he  used  as  a  dagger.  Believing 
that  she  was  dead  he  rejoined  his  brother,  who,  armed  with  a 

Eistol,  was  waiting  at  the  threshold.     The  women  had  rushed  to 
er  assistance,  attracted  by  her  cries,  and  found  her  senseless,  with 
a  piece  of  the  rapier,  which  had  been  broken,  sticking  in  her 
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shoulder.  They  called  for  help,  and  the  brothers,  who  still  were 
near  the  house,  beUeving  that  the  marchioness  was  not  dead  after 
all,  re-entered,  and  the  abb^  attempted  to  shoot  her,  when  he 
was  prevented  by  the  same  lady  who  had  given  her  the  antidote, 
and  who  raising  his  hand,  made  him  discharge  the  contents  of 
his  pistol  into  me  ceiling.  He  stunned  this  new  enemy  with  a 
blow  from  the  butt  end  of  the  weapon,  but  the  ladies  at  last  con- 
trived to  thrust  the  two  wretches  from  the  house  and  closed  the 
door  behind  them.  The  marchioness  never  recovered.  On  her 
dying  bed  she  saw  her  husband,  who  returned  apparently  in  an 
agony  of  grief — ^which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  sincere — and  she 
took  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  vile  priest  who  had 
been  the  accomplice  of  her  brothers,  and  whom  she  from  a 
principle  of  chanty  would  not  betray.  When  she  was  dead,  the 
physicians  declared  that  it  was  the  poison  that  had  killed  her,  for 
none  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  were  mortal.  The 
drauffht  she  had  taken  would,  according  to  the  proces  verbal,  have 
killed  a  lion  in  a  few  hours,  but  she  lingered  for  more  than  a 
fortnight.  The  account  from  which  M.  Dumas  has  chiefly  taken 
his  narrative,  prettily  says,  "  Nature  lovingly  defended  the  beau- 
tifiil  body  she  had  taken  such  pains  to  form. 

The  fate  of  the  marchioness,  so  celebrated  as  a  beauty,  was  not 
a  matter  to  be  thought  lightly  of  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
There,  when  Marchioness  de  Castillane,  had  she  danced  twice 
in  one  evening  with  the  kii^  himself;  there  had  Christina 
of  Sweden  declared,  that  of  aU  she  had  seen,  nothing  was  equal 
to  the  belle  Provenjqale,  the  name  which  thenceforth  attached  to 
this  amiable  and  imfortunate  woman.  The  poets  of  the  time  set 
their  wits  to  work,  and  M.  Dumas  has  for  the  edification  of  the 
world  selected  two  sonnets  written  to  bouts  nmis,  which  he 
modestly  declares  are  the  "  least  bad"  of  any  he  has  been  able 
to  find.  The  murderers  did  not  meet  with  the  judicial  fate  they 
deserved:  the  two  brothers,  though  condemned  to  be  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  had  escaped  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law; 
while  the  marquis  was  banished  from  the  kingdom,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  nobility.  This  last 
sentence  will  either  appear  too  harsh  or  too  lenient  accordingly 
as  we  regard  the  participation  of  the  marquis  in  the  affair. 
That  such  a  sentence  could  have  been  perfectly  just  seems 
impossible. 

The  history  of  the  Marchioness  de  Gkinges  is  generally  known 
in  France;  but  the  supplementary  histoiy,  namely^  that  of  the  , 

persons  connected  with  the  murder,  and  also  that  of  the  lady's  J 

children,  M.  Dumas  takes  some  pride  in  having  collected.    Ine  m 
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chevalier  it  seems,  mixing  in  the  troops  of  Venice  against  the 
Turks,  was  killed  by  a  bomb-shell,  which  e^loded  for  his  espe- 
cial  benefit,  as  it  destroyed  him  and  did  not  injure  those  near  him. 
The  abbe  passed  a  most  unhappy  life  abroad,  and  died  a  pious 
protestant  at  Amsterdam.  The  Marquis  de  Ganges  sneaked  pack 
again  to  his  chateau,  taking  advantage  of  the  persecution  of  the 
reformed  reUgion  that  was  going  on,  and  enjoying  the  fiivour  of 
the  catholics  of  the  place  from  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  faith. 
There  he  might  have  remained  in  safety,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  his  own  son,  who  immediately  requested  the 
king  again  to  banish  his  father.  This  revealed  the  return  of  De 
Granges,  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  Louis,  and  he 
would  have  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  rigour,  had  he  not 
fled,  and  escaped  not  only  the  vengeance  of  the  king,  but  after 

a  while  even  the  penetrating  search    of M.  Dumas.     The 

daughter  of  the  Marchioness  de  Granges  was  also  the  heroine  of  a 
little  romance,  which  we  forbear  to  repeat,  and  contributed  her 
mite  towards  confirming  the  beUef  that  a  fataUty  hung  over  the 
family. 

These  are  the  "  Crimes  Celebres^^'  arising  fix)m  the  ferocity,  \m- 
checked  by  law,  of  one  period,  and  the  corroding  profligacy  of 
another.  But  the  crime  of  bigotry  and  priestly  intolerance;  the 
fall  of  innocence,  amid  the  yells  of  imorance  and  petty  spite, 
while  the  secret  poUcy  of  a  superior  tnough  unprincipled  mind 
was  working  in  the  background;  was  committed  in  the  execution 
of  UrbaiQ  Grandier,  the  pious  and  enhghtened  curate  of  Loudun, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xtll.  The  murderers  here  were  merely 
judicial  murderers :  the  crime  of  which  the  intended  victim  was  ac- 
cused was  not  only  an  absurdity  in  itself,  but  was  known  to  be  an 
absurdity  by  all  the  inteUigent  people  of  the  place.  Urbain  having 
offended  some  of  his  influential  neighbours,  and  being  unfortu- 
nately of  too  proud  a  nature  to  seek  to  mollify  them,  it  was 
resolved  he  should  die  somehow  or  other;  and  no  better  expe- 
dient could  be  hit  on  than  to  fiisten  upon  him  the  crime  of 
witchcraft.  A  convent-full  of  Ursuline  nuns  were  converted  into 
demoniacs  for  the  express  purpose  of  burning  poor  Urbain  for 
the  crime  of  possessing  them.  The  imposition  was  not  well 
managed;  it  was  a  bungle  from  beginning  to  end;  it  was 
completely  evident  that  the  ignorant  nuns  had  been  trained  for 
the  occasion  by  the  enemies  of  Urbain :  and  to  the  questions  put 
by  unprejudiced  investigators,  the  demons  that  answered  by 
their  lips  indulged  in  such  miserable  Latinity,  that  roars  of 
laughter  instead  of  thrills  of  horror  were  the  invariable  result  of 
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the  interrogation.  In  defiance  of  the  doctrine  then  entertained 
that  demons  were  masters  of  all  languages,  these  audacious  fiends 
substituted  ablatives  for  accusatives,  and  accusatives  for  ablatives; 
if  they  could  not  exert  their  malice  in  any  other  form,  they  at 
least  demolished  Priscian'a  head  with  inconceivable  ferocity ;  in 
short,  if  they  were  demons  at  all,  they  were  the  demons  of  the 
old  play  JBeUum  Grammaticale — Solecismus,  Barbarismus,  and 
Cacotonus.  The  miserable  device  was  failing  as  fast  as  it 
could,  but  the  persecutors  drew  Richelieu  into  their  cause,  and 
then  Urbain's  late  was  certain.  A  commission  was  sent  down, 
not  to  try  but  to  find  guilty;  and  the  Ciceronians  who  had 
formerly  laughed  so  loudly  now  ceased  their  mirth,  and  heard  the 
verbum  transithntm  govern  a  nominative  case  with  demure  coun- 
tenances, as  they  clearly  saw  that  a  smile  might  bring  them  into 
the  same  predicament  as  the  culprit.  Urbain,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  more  substantial  offence  than  that  with  which  he  was 
Siincipally  charged,  by  vmting  a  book  against  the  cclibacjr  of 
le  clergy,  was  cruelly  tortiured,  and  finally  burned  alive:  giving 
Bichelieu  one  more  of  those  stains  of  blood,  which,  as  De  Vigny 
says  in  his  admirable  novel  of  Cinq  Mars^  the  red  of  his  costiune 
served  so  well  to  conceal. 

The  narratives  of  the  Cenci  and  of  Karl  Ludwig  Sand  we  pass 
over  as  being  already  familiar  to  our  readers :  and  with  more  regret 
the  powerfmly  melodramatic  tale  of  Vaninka,  because  it  has  lately 
been  presented  in  an  English  form.  But  before  we  take  leave 
of  a  [)ook,  which  we  have  read  with  great  interest — we  can 
Bcarcely  say  pleasure — ^we  cannot  help  remarking  on  one  fault  of 
M.  Dumas:  a  fault  which  he  has  in  common  with  many  of  his 
brother  writers  of  modem  France,  and  which  is  a  kind  of  reaction 
against  the  old  delicacy,  when  a  murder  on  the  Parisian  stage 
would  have  thrown  an  audience  into  convulsions.  It  runs  riot 
through  all  his  performances:  and  even  in  the  clever  book  we 
have  been  noticing,  there  is  hardly  an  effort  to  subdue  it.  He 
is  constantly  anxious  to  produce  an  effect;  and  often  the  talent 
which  he  displays  in  concentrating  to  this  end  the  means  that  history 
affords  him,  is  beyond  praise ;  but  he  too  fi?equently  attempts 
to  exdte  a  powerful  sensation  by  physical  horror  only,  forgettmff 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  touch  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ana 
another  to  attack  the  stomach.  We  are  quite  willing  to  learn 
that  the  different  imfortunate  people  who  figure  in  his  book  were 
tortured  in  various  ways;  but  surely  he  need  not  teU  us  how 
every  joint  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  of  Madame  Brinvilliers,  of  Urbain 
Grandfier,  cracked  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion:  surely  we  need 
laot  be  initiated  into  all  the  horria  details  of  the  question  ordinaire 
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and  the  question  extrdordinairey  and  the  question  du  feUy  and  the 
question  de  la  veille,  and  the  question  de  la  corde.  Having  united 
the  character  of  the  artist  with  that  of  the  historian,  to  give 
his  narrative  a  more  attractive  form,  M.  Dumas  might  have 
softened  the  dry  records  of  the  chronicler,  when  they  happened  to  be 
disgusting.  But,  on  the  contrary^,  he  has  used  his  art  to  heighten 
the  horrors  wliich  history  has  given  him :  dwelling  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  on  the  Umb  that  starts  upon  the  racK,  on  tne  flesh 
that  quivers  in  the  pincers.  In  the  same  spirit  we  regret  that 
he  should  needlessly  nave  dwelled  on  the  indecencies  of  history. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  transcribe  the  beastly  orgies  of  the 
Borgia  family,  especially  when  he  assumed  that  he  shoidd  have 
lectrices — ^lady-reaaers.  Those  who  will  only  know  the  "  Crimes 
Celebres'*  through  the  medium  of  this  article, — ^terrible  as  the 
crimes  are  in  themselves,  vnll  have  no  notion  of  the  sediment  of 
filth  and  horror  that  has  been  cast  aside. 

And  these  blemishes  are  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
few  disgusting  pages  will  limit  the  circle  of  the  readers  of  a  book, 
which  from  the  research  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  the  power 
with  which  it  is  written,  well  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 
For  it  is  not  a  mere  history  of  cut-throats  and  housebreakers;  of 
the  common  criminals  of  their  day,  who  were  the  mere  excre- 
scences of  society;  but  of  personages  who  forcibly  reflect  their 
period,  and  are  connected  with  its  leading  features.  The  same 
praise  that  was  given  by  Hegel  to  Gothe  for  connecting  his 
idyll  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  with  the  great  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  is  due  to  M.  Dumas,  who  has  invariably 
shown  the  link  liiat  binds  his  "  criminals"  to  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.  And  as  these  *'  criminals"  thus  represent  various  phases 
of  society,  surely  a  wholesome  moral  may  be  drawn  from  his  book, — 
or  rather  from  those  events  which  his  book  brings  before  us, — 
namely,  that  at  the  present  time,  when  an  Abbe  de  (Jan^es  and 
a  Chevalier  Sainte  Croix  could  scarcely  exist,  when  the  crimes  of 
a  Borgia  and  the  execution  of  a  Gxandier  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible, it  would  be  vain  to  say  that  human  nature  has  not 
progressed,  and  that,  however  bigotry  and  prejudice  may  point  to 
bygone  periods,  it  is  not  a  real  blessing  to  be  bom  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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The  relation  of  the  Early  Greek  Philosophy  to  the  Source  of 
Modem  Civilization  has  never  been  formally  dwelt  upon  by  his- 
torians, and  is  rarely  the  subject  of  even  occasional  remark  with 
any  English  writer.  Ritter  opens  the  consideration  of  it  in  his 
later  volumes,  devoted  to  the  Christian  Philosophy,  and  of  which 
the  English  translation  has  not  yet  appeared.  Its  deep  interest 
and  great  importance  will  hardly  be  brought  in  question. 

When  the  Emperor  Julian  determined,  by  every  means  within 
his  power,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Christianity,  his  first  step 
was  to  interdict  to  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  any  further  cul- 
tivation of  the  Greek  Eclectic  Philosophy.  And  rightly  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  that  system  of  thought  had  become  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  is  to  contemplate 
the  important  action  of  still  earlier  modes  of  philosophic  think- 
ingin  Greece,  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  a  ^eat  power  was  called  into  existence  bjr  Plato,  is 
always  admitted:  as  are  the  later  usurpations  of  Aristotle,  his 
most  famous  scholar.  What  in  reality  this  power  was,  how 
it  originated  or  acted,  is  never  brought  within  the  view  of 
modem  historical  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  as  certain  that  Plato  could 
not  have  arrived  at  the  results  wliich  are  embodied  in  his  philo- 
Bophy,  but  for  the  tracks  left  bv  previous  thinkers  in  whose 
steps  he  followed,  as  it  is  that  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  acces- 
sions which  have  been  made  to  literature  since  his  day,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  literature  of  theology,  would  not  have  been  made 
if  Plato  had  not  lived.  How  such  a  man  arose  in  that  period  of 
Greece,  can  be  Uttle  known  to  those  who  suppose  the  ancient 
beliefs  to  have  been  included  in  the  popular  mythology;  and 
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who  have  yet  to  learn,  that  even  from  the  age  of  Solon,  in  the 
breasts  of  a  succession  of  the  men  who  govern  general  intellect 
sooner  or  later,  Jupiter  and  his  gods  had  but  a  divided  empire. 
An  outline  of  these  matters  would  seem  essential  to  all  who  desire 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  history  of  any  subsequent  civilized 
time ;  and  in  a  particular  manner  to  those  who  would  trace  out 
the  forms  and  fluctuations  of  belief,  the  exactions  and  assumptions 
of  power,  which  followed  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
are  so  large  a  part  of  our  own  English  Annals. 

History  would  be  a  dishearteninff  catalogue  of  lives  and  deaths, 
instead  of  the  hopeful  and  delightful  study  that  it  is,  if  its  events 
were  not  thus  viewed,  in  their  relations  to  past  and  future. 
Simple  and  ordinary  in  themselves,  it  is  from  this  they  derive 
their  greatness,  their  vast  importance.  In  themselves,  it  may  be, 
melancholy  or  disastrous,  it  is  in  this  that  the  surviving  principle 
of  hope  is  still  discovered.'  Profoundly  sad  as  it  is  to  contemplate 
the  fall  of  a  great  faith,  a  great  literature,  or  a  great  people, — ^it 
is  here  the  wise  consolation  is  suggested,  that  what  are  thus  called 
national  catastrophes  are  in  trutn  but  new  periods  of  successive 
development. 

^'  All  changes,  nought  is  lost :  the  forms  are  changed ; 
And  that  which  has  been,  is  not  what  it  was, 
Yet  that  which  has  been,  is." 

When  the  Sophistical  Effort  made  itself  felt  in  Athens,  a 
heavy  and  hopeless  night  seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  Greek 
Philosophy.  Yet  it  was  only  the  forerunner  of  its  brightest  day. 
It  indicated  the  period  of  decline  when  new  development  is  ine- 
vitable: a  crisis  m  the  disease  of  the  older  systems  of  thought, 
which  was  to  recover  itself  in  the  persons  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  And  thus  it  must  always  be  while  the  scheme  of  the 
world  continues.  To  Advance  is  the  Great  Law,  and  it  is  not 
pursued  less  steadily  for  the  retrograde  movements  that  appear  so 
often  to  retard  it.  The  straight  line  in  civilization  is  nowhere 
discoverable:  progress,  the  law  of  civiHzation,  never  comes  to  a 
stand.  Where  great  communities  have  perished,  it  was  because 
of  those  vices  and  imperfections  which,  Imd  they  longer  existed, 
might  have  rendered  ])rogress  impossible:  not  because  of  that 
emmence  in  virtue  or  in  wisdom,  the  vital  part  of  which  con- 
tinues to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  progress,  and  for  its  lasting  guid- 
ance. Where  what  are  called  Dark  Ages  throw  their  shadow  upon 
history,  it  is  not  that  Ught  has  become  extinguished,  but  that  the 
accession  of  new  fuel  takes  time  to  ffive  new  brilliancy  and 
strength  to  the  fire.  ' 
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The  triumphs  of  individual  xnind  are  not  to  be  confounded 
mth  the  struggle  of  humanity.  Individual  great  men,  than 
whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  greater  to  arise,  have  adorned 
almost  every  age,  as  if  to  show  us  what  the  human  stature  may 
be  made :  and  there  is  no  known  instance  in  which  the  thoughts 
of  such  men  have  been  wholly  lost,  or  that  it  could  be  said  of 
tiiem — they  have  ceased  altogether  to  exert  any  kind  of  influ- 
ence. Thus,  though  none  of  the  conditions  of  progress  are 
strictly  incident  to  such  discoveries  as  the  individual  reason  may 
make  into  the  mysteries  of  the  soul,  the  physical  phenomena  of 
nature,  or  even  just  laws  of  hmnan  government;  yet  these 
treasures  are  for  its  furtherance,  ultimate  if  not  immediate,  and  in 
its  great  stages  are  felt,  if  they  are  not  recognised  or  seen.  Time 
silently  concentrates,  and  is  ever  reproducing  them.  It  is  in 
finding  such  calm  great  truths  immutable,  that  the  variable 
efforts  of  civiUzation  are  guided  t«  the  secrets  of  their  failm-e,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  new  attempt;  that  they  learn  to  take  the  centre  of 
exertion  with  a  wider  circumference;  and  know  that,  if  baffled 
again,  they  must  enlarge  it  to  take  in  other  interests,  and  embrace 
yet  wider  aims.  Nor  can  this  general  movement  of  endeavour 
cease,  nor  the  action  and  reaction  of  individual  minds  upon  the 
continual  progress  it  involves,  nor  the  alliance  of  present  with  past 
and  foture, — ^until  the  Ught  of  their  long  experience  shall  hiave 
found  a  place  at  each  man's  hearth;  and  these  explored  secrets 
and  mysteries  of  the  individual  soul  have  discovered  tlieir  final 
use,  in  a  better  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  humanity. 

For  the  part  which,  before  the  Christian  era,  was  taken  by 
Thought  in  development  of  this  law,  we  turn  to  Greece.  To  the 
obscure  and  priestly  memory  of  Epimenides,  more  of  imposture 
than  philosophy  has  been  affixed,  by  the  indignant  verdict  of 
Solon:  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  therefore,  first  occur  to  us.  And 
remembering  their  travek  to  the  East,  with  the  knowledge  which 
seems  to  have  been  saved  by  Pythagoras  &om  the  wrecks  of  phi- 
losophy in  Egypt  and  India,  they  carry  the  imagination  back  to 
a  remoter  antiquity  than  their  own,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
future,  in  every  stej)  of  which  they  afterwards  attend  us,  with  the 
achievements  of  civilizations  which  had  been  so  narrow  and  im- 
perfect, that  even  their  m^nory  is  wellnigh  lost.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  in  the  least  imphed  by  this,  that  their  philosophy 
was  not  the  native  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Greek  Mind.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  have  been  so.  What 
Plato  said  generally,  and  with  a  just  pride,  of  his  countrymen,  is 
here  applicable:  "  Whatever  we  Grreeks  receive  from  the  Barba- 
rians, we  improve  and  perfect."    Whatever  the  amount  of  know- 
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ledge  or  past  experience  they  inherited, — the  method  in  which 
they  applied  it,  the  results  to  which  they  directed  it,  the  invention 
and  spirit  of  system  by  which  they  harmonized  it,  with  that  ex* 
quisite  love  of  form  wnich  they  carried  into  every  province  of  the 
mind, — all  these  were  emphatically  their  own:  and  announced 
the  liveliest  and  most  acute  race  of  men;  the  intellect  the  most 
active,  ingenious,  and  capable  of  close  and  distinct  reasoning;  the 
idea  of  art  the  most  true  and  beautiful;  that  the  world  had  seen. 
And  hence  it  is  that  it  becomes  so  important  to  look  at  these 
earlier  stages  of  the  Greek  philosophy;  wherein,  let  the  pride  of 
later  and  more  complete  investigation  imagine  what  it  will,  began 
that  era  of  Thought  by  which,  m  all  its  most  important  concerns, 
the  world  has  since  been  guided. 

We  have  placed  the  work  of  Dr.  Ritter  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  because  we  are  glad  to  confess  to  it  many  obligations 
which  shall  be  acknowleuged  in  detail  before  the  subject  is  laid 
down.  At  once  we  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  book  is  not  only 
able  and  comprehensive,  but  not  imworthy  of  becoming  the 
standard  book  in  relation  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  It 
has  tliis  manifest  superiority  over  the  great  work  of  Tennemann, 
that  he  has  carefully  avoided  colouring  its  historical  picture  with 
his  own  views,  or  with  those  of  some  master  in  philosophy  whom 
he  follows  with  implicit  reliance.*  Dr.  Ritter  is  anxious  on  all 
occasions  to  give  the  doctrine  of  each  philosopher  as  much  as 
possible  in  its  original  forms  of  expression ;  and  we  receive  it  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Grreek  authority. 
In  what  follows,  however,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  have  not 
restricted  ourselves  to  his  researches;  but  have  gone  for  the  most 
part  to  the  original  sources ;  nor  omitted  to  ascertain  what  other 
Vjerman  writers,  the  disciples  of  Cousin  in  France,  or  the  more 
accomplished  classical  scholars  of  our  own  land,  have  contributed  to 
this  large  field  of  inquiry. 

Thales  of  Miletus — said  to  be  of  Phoenician  family,  and 
who  liad  certainly  travelled  through  Egypt — ^flourished  so  early 
that  he  has  won  the  quasi-fabulous  distinction  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages:  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  can  speak  of  the 
events  of  his  life  only  on  the  vague  authority  of  tradition.  Yet 
it  would  seem  certam,  that  amidst  his  republican  views  of  the 
destiny  of  man  (on  which  a  number  of  moral  precepts  have  been 

*  Mr.  Morrison's  translation  of  Ritter,  as  far  as  published,  is  entitled  to  great 
praise.  It  is  spirited  and  easy,  yet  extremely  faithful  and  correct.  In  the  Utter 
respect,  it  contrasts  favourably  with  a  translation  of  Tennemann's  Manual,  also 
issued  within  the  last  few  years  frcwa  Oxford,  and  a  faithless,  garbled,  most  dis- 
creditable production. 
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Bomewhat  gratuitously  attributed  to  him),  and  his  curious  specu- 
lations on  the  animated  and  ensouled  nature  of  the  World  (which 
he  held  to  be  a  living  being,  gradually  maturing  and  forth-form- 
ing itself  from  an  imperfect  seed-state  of  moisture\  he  had  struck 
upon  some  extraordinary  truths.  He  asserted  the  roundness  of 
the  earth,  and  made  known  many  properties  of  triangles  and 
circles.  Such  problems  as  that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  are  attributed  to  him :  he  is  said 
to  have  measured  the  pyramids  by  their  shadows :  and  he  first 
advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great 
Bear,  which  forms  a  considerable  circle  round  the  pole,  but  to 
take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  polar  star.  His  most  famous  ex- 
pression is  preserved  by  Aristotle:  "  Everything  is  full  of  gods;"* 
m  proof  of  which  he  assigned  the  magnet  and  amber,t  in  which 
he  nad  discovered  the  magnetic  and  electric  properties.  We  have 
the  competent  authority  of  Sir  John  Herschcl  in  alleging,  that 
hia  ideas  of  eclipses  and  of  the  nature  of  the  moon  were  sound. 
Indeed,  it  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  he  absolutely 
predicted — employing,  no  doubt,  the  astronomical  formulae  of  the 
Chaldeans — ^that  solar  eclipse  which  became  memorable  in  history 
for  the  e£Fect  it  produced  in  separating  the  contending  armies  of  the 
Lydians  and  Modes,  when  Cyaxares  fought  against  Halyattes ;  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  more  than  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ. 

When  Aristotle  alludes  to  Thales,  with  a  view  to  claim  for 
Greece  the  merit  of  his  philosophy,  he  does  him  but  justice  in 
attributing  his  theories  as  much  to  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry 
into  nature,  as  to  his  acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning  or 
mythology.  The  idea  of  a  liquid  element  as  the  origin  of  tilings, 
for  example,  Aristotle  attributes  to  very  simple  observation  on 
the  uses  of  moisture  in  the  nourishment  of  animal  and  vegetable 
hfe:  just  as,  by  a  similar  process,  some  century  later,  Anaximenes 
was  led  to  think  that  air,  since  it  encompassed  and  sustained  the 
earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  that  float  in  it,  must  be  the  uni- 
versal source  of  life;  the  breath  of  the  world;  that  which  ani- 
mates all  the  beings  that  live  in  it.  Of  this  theory  of  Tlaales,  the 
greatest  living  inquirer  into  nature  has  also  remarked,  that 
'*  modem  geo&gists  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  an  ob- 
servant traveller  might  become  conversant  with  this  notion,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  mystic  records  of  Egypt  or  ChaldiEa."J 
It  may  in  short  be  said  of  him,  that  he  first  discarded  the  mere 
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impresfflona  of  the  senses;  first  looked  beneath  the  surface  of 
appearances;  first  appreciated  the  value  of  that  serious  exanuna* 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  which,  even  while 
his  disciples  suflPered  themselves  to  be  carried  most  distantly  away 
from  the  path  of  sober  and  rational  inquiry,  was  never  afterwardB 
wholly  lost  sight  of.  "  Great  men,"  exclaims  Pliny,  with  just 
enthusiasm,  after  naming  him  and  Ptolemy's  great  precursor  Hip- 
parchus,  whose  later  discoveries  resulted  from  those  of  Thales : 
"  elevated  above  the  common  standard  of  human  nature,  by 
discovering  the  laws  which  celestial  occurrences  obey,  and  by 
freeing  the  wretched  mind  of  man  from  the  fears  which  eclipses 
inspirSi.  Hail  to  you  and  to  your  genius !  Interpreters  of  Hea* 
ven !  Worthy  recipients  of  the  laws  of  the  universe !  Authors  of 
principles  wnich  connect  gods  and  men !" 

Pythagoras,  meanwhile,  had  arisen  in  the  age  of  Thales, 
and  plucked  out  the  heart  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  mundane 
mystery.  He  was  bom  in  the  island  of  oamos,  somewhere  about 
five  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  He  travelled 
Egypt  in  his  youth,  bearing  letters  to  king  Amasis  from  Poly- 
crates  (then,  or  shortly  after,  the  tyrant  of  Samos);  and  going 
thence  to  Asia,  is  said  even  to  have  visited  India  and  the  Gym- 
nosophists.  But  extreme  caution  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
any  event  of  his  Hfe,  obscured  as  all  of  them  are  by  a  doud  of 
fables:  merely  to  accept  the  popular  accounts  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  associated  or  studied,  would  be  to  stretch  his  term 
of  existence  through  more  than  three  centuries.  In  this  respect, 
ancient  tradition  seems  entitled  to  implicit  belief  on  one  point 
only:  that  he  had  certainly,  as  a  young  nian,  conversed  much 
with  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  who  is  alluded  to  by  Josephus 
as  having  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt;  and  to  whom  also,  it  is 
on  record,  supernatural  powers  were  supposed  to  belong,  because 
of  his  having  predicted  the  events  of  an  earthquake  and  a  thun* 
der-storm,  both  of  which  actually  followed.  If  this  were  so, 
modem  inquirers,  though  they  follow  hard  upon  his  steps,  have 
not  yet  overtaken  Pherecydes  of  Scyros.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uncertain,  however,  than  the  nature  of  the  progress  Pherecydes  had 
made  in  physical  or  moral  sciences.  He  seems  to  have  used  his 
knowledge  chiefly  to  amaze  the  vulgar,  and  challenge  ignorant 
adoration.  What  remains  of  his  writing — and  the  prose  ne  set  down 
upon  sheepskins,  as  the  lonians  were  wont  to  do  before  they 
got  papyrus  from  Egypt,  is  worth  notice  as  the  earliest  extant 
specimen  of  Greek  prose — allies  him  with  the  Orphic  theologers 
rather  than  with  the  philosophers.  The  only  decided  tribute  to 
his  ^^tness  is  preserved  by  Cicero  and  confirmed  by  previous 
tradition:  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  sages  who  putmly  and 
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unequivocallj  declared  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
souL 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Pythagoras,  and  his  alleged 
earliest  assumption  of  that  title  of  philosopher  which  was  aitier- 
wards  so  famous,  are  recorded  by  Cicero.  Having  alluded  to  the 
seven  wise  men,  the  2o<^ — ^by  which  term  the  earliest  Greeks 
expressed  their  men  of  action  as  well  as  thought— he  proceeds: 
"nom  whence  all  who  were  exercised  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  were  held  to  be,  as  well  as  called,  wise  men;  and  that 
name  of  theirs  continueid  to  the  age  of  Pjrthagoras,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  ^ne  to  Phlius,  and  to  liave  discoursed  very 
learnedly  and  copiously  on  certain  subjects,  with  Leon  prince  of 
the  Phliasii.  Leon,  admiring  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  asked 
him  what  art  he  particularly  professed;  his  answer  was,  that  he 
was  acquainted  witn  no  art,  but  that  he  was  A  Philosopher,  Leon, 
surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  name,  inquired  what  ne  meant  by 
the  name  of  philosopher,  and  in  what  they  differed  from  other 
men :  on  which  Pythagoras  replied :  *  That  the  life  of  man  seemed 
to  him  to  resemble  those  games,  which  were  kept  with  the  greatest 
entertainment  of  sports,  and  the  general  concourse  of  all  Greece. 
For  as  there  were  some,  whose  pursuit  was  glory  and  the  honours 
of  a  crown,  so  others  were  merely  induced  by  gain:  but  there  was 
likewise  one  sort,  whose  aim  was  neither  applause  nor  profit,  but 
who  came  merely  as  spectators  through  curiosity,  to  remark  what 
was  done,  and  to  see  in  what  manner  things  were  carried  on 
there.  Thus  we  come  from  another  life  and  nature,  unto  this;  as 
it  were  out  of  another  city,  to  some  much-frequented  mart;  some 
slaves  to  glory,  others  to  money:  but  there  are  some  few,  who, 
taking  no  account  of  any  thing  else,  earnestly  look  into  the  nature 
of  things:  these  call  themselves  studious  of  wisdom,  that  is,  phi- 
losophers: and  as  there  it  is  more  reputable  to  be  a  looker-on, 
without  making  any  acquisition,  so  in  life,  the  contemplating  on 
flings,  and  acquainting  yourself  with  them,  greatly  exceeds  every 
other  pursuit  of  life.*  ifor  was  Pythagoras,"  it  is  justly  added  by 
Cicero,  *'  the  inventor  only  of  the  name,  but  he  enlarged  also  the 
thin^  itself."  So  did  he  enlarge  it  indeed,  that  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  more  than  questionable. 
Contemplation  was  with  him  no  more  the  highest  aim  of  life,  than 
as  it  should  directly  lead  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  order  of 
Action.  It  was  in  the  combination  of  both  he  saw  the  triumph  of 
philosophy.  Holding,  in  that  respect,  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
man  ot  two  thousand  years*  later  date,*  who  said  that,  **in  this 
theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and  angels  only  should  be  lookers-on: 

*  LoidBacoQ. 
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that  knowledge  is  never  so  dignified  and  exalted,  as  when  con* 
templation  and  action  are  nearly  and  strongly  conjoined  together : 
a  conjunction  Hke  that  of  the  two  highest  planets;  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil 
society  and  action." 

In  what  way  the  vast  discoveries  of  Pythagoras  originated,  is 
now  for  ever  lost.  All  we  can  with  certainty  judge  is  the  impress 
of  striking  originality,  of  the  growth  of  true  Greek  Mind,  borne 
by  the  system.  His  great  guiding  principle  was  in  all  probability 
the  one  bond,  by  which  he  would  have  established  the  connexion 
of  physics  and  ethics:  his  perception  of  the  inner  virtue,  by 
which  he  taught  that  all  mundane  phenomena  were  only  sub- 
servient in  reality  to  moral  ends  and  designs.  It  is  certain  that  he 
absolutely  attained  to  a  just  conception  of  the  general  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  solar  ^stem,  and  the  place  held  by  the  earth  in 
it:  nay,  had  even,  according  to  some  accoimts,  raised  his  views  so 
far  as  to  speculate  on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  as  the  bond  of  its 
union.  The  universe  was  with  him  an  harmonious  whole,  con- 
sisting (according  to  a  plan  of  Decades)  of  ten  great  bodies  re- 
volving aroimd  a  common  centre  agreeably  to  harmonious  laws: 
whence  he  derived  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  explained  the 
symbolical  lyre  of  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  preserved  the 
traditions  of  liis  belief  in  the  diumal  rotation  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual revolution  of  the  earth,  the  central  position  of  the  sun  (in  its 
primary  form  as  the  central  fire),  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets:  to  which  he  added  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  comets; 
first  maintained  such  truths  as  that  the  evening  and  morning  star 
were  the  same  body;  and  is  said  to  have  taught  even  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  other  sjrstems,  of  which  the  fixed  stars  were  the 
suns.  Aristotle's  language  is  exphcit,  as  far  as  it  goes.  **  Most 
of  those,"  he  remarks,  "  who  assert  that  the  whole  concave  is 
finite,  say  that  the  earth  is  situated  in  the  middle  point  of  the 
universe :  those  who  are  called  Pythagoreans,  who  Lve  in  Italy, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  For  they  say  that  fire  is  in  the  centre, 
and  that  the  earth,  which,  according  to  them,  is  one  of  the  stars, 
occasions  the  change  of  day  and  night  by  its  own  motion,  with 
which  it  is  carried  about  the  centre."  Nor  is  his  evidence  di- 
rected, as  it  might  have  been  by  this  passage,  to  the  mere  theory 
of  the  diumal  motion  of  the  earth :  a  little  further  on  (it  is  in  the 
second  book,  Do  Coelo)  he  adds:  "  Some,  as  we  have  said,  make 
the  earth  to  be  one  of  the  stars;  others  say  that  it  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  revolves  on  a  central  axis." 

The  principle  or  method  of  investigation  which  he  used,  was, 
beyond  doubt,  as  with  Tliales,  a  simple  but  steady  attention  to 
nature  and  inquiry  into  facts.     He  is  said  to  have  ascended  from 
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the  observation, — ^that  a  musical  string  gives  the  same  soimd  with 
another  of  twice  the  length,  if  the  latter  be  straightened  by  four 
times  the  weight  that  straightens  the  former, — to  the  result,  that 
the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  lour  times  that  of  another  which  is  at 
twice  the  distance.  From  the  same  method  of  reflection  pro- 
ceeded his  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  musical  canon  (the  mo*- 
nochord),  universally  attributed  to  him:  and  but  one  of  the  many 
scientific  truths  of  every-dajr  interest  and  application  derived  from 
the  same  source.  Aritlimetic  he  venerated  as  the  key  to  mathe- 
matics, and  our  common  multiplication-table  is  to  this  day  called 
Pythagorean.  It  is  on  record  also  that  he  oflfered  the  solemn 
sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb  on  discovering  the  fundamental  theorem  of 
geometry — that  in  every  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  the 
largest  side  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  shorter 
ones.  Even  in  the  most  mystical  and  fancifiJ  notions  of  nume- 
rical combinations  that  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  held  by 
him,  there  lay  a  subtle  tendency  to  tiiith.  It  would  be  difficult 
not  to  recognise  their  connexion,  and  that  by  no  means  remote, 
with  the  chemical  doctrine  of  the  combination  of  all  material  ele- 
ments ia  certain  definite  niunerical  proportions. 

But  this  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  requires  a  careful 
discrimination.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  scheme  of  his  physics 
to  resolve  all  the  sensible  qualities  into  certain  mathematical  forms, 
issuing  from  a  Primal  Unit :  which  Unit  he  considered  as  the  formal 
as  well  as  material  basis  of  all  things,  and  as  identical  with  the  One 
Supreme  Being,  or  God.  So  based,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  system  appear  shortly  to  have  been:  That  the  essence  of  all 
things  rests  upon  a  numerical  relation ;  that  the  world  subsists  by 
the  harmony,  or  confonnity,  of  its  difierent  elements;  and  that 
numbers  are  the  principle  of  all  that  exists.  In  giving  this  real 
objective  existence  to  numbers,  he  is  supposed  to  have  confounded 
a  numerical  unit  with  a  geometrical  point,  and  this  again  with  a 
material  atom:*  a  kind  of  confusion,  however,  which  would  yet 
imply  a  more  rigid  method  of  investigation  than  the  recent  histonan 
of  Inductive  Science  seems  inclined  to  concede  to  him.  Mr.  Whe- 
well  argues  that,  in  representing  the  essential  properties  and  attri- 
butes of  things  by  the  relations  of  number,  it  is  not  a  necessary,  and 
hardly  a  fair  consequence,  that  the  existence  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  existence  of  all  their  properties  and  qualities  should  be 
assumed  to  have  been  also  brougnt  in  question.  But  the  argu- 
ment leaves  us  with  precisely  the  same  reason  as  before  to  believe, 
that  the  numerical  speculations  of  Pythagoras  may  have  been  in 
many  cases  really  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 

•  See  Thirlwall'a  History  of  Greece,  toL  ii,  page  142. 
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It  would  be  impossible  altogether  to  exclude  that  suspicion,  in 
giving  any  reality  to  his  view  of  numbers  as  the  actual  elements 
out  of  wmch  the  imiverse  was  constructed.  Premising  that  our 
authority  is  in  the  writing^  of  Philolaus,  a  much  later  disciple  of 
the  school,*  and  who  is  ukely  to  have  inherited  all  its  external 
mysticism,  with  perhaps  but  a  small  part  of  its  inner  wisdom, — 
the  broad  detail  of  the  Pythagorean  plan  of  the  universe  would 
seem  to  have  been  this.  Beginning,  it  is  probable,  from  observa* 
tion  of  the  periodical  occurrences  of  nature,  and  those  numerical 
relations  on  which  so  many  of  the  Greek  institutions  and  religious 
observances  were  foimded,  and  which  were  likely  to  have  con* 
ducted  him  to  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  general  ideas  of  rela- 
tion,— Pythagoras  traced  up  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of 
the  world  to  numbers  as  their  basis  and  essence :  whence,  ascend- 
ing further  to  the  principles  of  numbers  themselves,  he  conceived 
them  in  the  form  of  contrasting  pairs :  of  which  Aristotle  (in  his 
Metaphjrsics)  enumerates  ten,  describing  them  as  according  to 
some  Pythagoreans  the  most  important  elements  of  the  universe, 
while  for  himself  he  characterizes  them  as  but  ten  diflerent  aspects 
of  one  vague  idea.  Tliey  were — Limit  and  Unlimited:  Odd  and 
Even:  One  and  Many:  Kight  and  Left:  Male  and  Female :  Still 
and  Moved :  Straight  and  Curve :  Light  and  Darkness :  Good 
and  Evil:  Square  and  Oblong.  Following  up  contrasts  probably 
of  this  nature,  Pythagoras  hunself  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  his 
one  first  principle  and  element — his  Unitf — which  included 
both  the  even  and  the  odd,  and  harmonised  AH  in  One :  imme- 
diately advancing  to  it,  however,  through  what  he  called  the 
triad,  or  number  of  the  whole;  so  called  because  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  And  thus  Plato  afterwards  conducted 
his  celebrated  argument  of  imity  in  multiplicity  and  multiplicity 
in  unity,  on  which  he  based  his  philosophy.  "  You  cannot,"  he 
said,  **  have  the  idea  of  one  thing,  without  the  notion  of  three 
things  also.  The  thing  itself,  another  thing  which  is  not  it,  and 
a  third  thing  between  them:  for  if  there  were  nothing  between, 
they  would  be  one,  not  two.  Neither  can  you  see  two  things,  and 
something  between  them :  that  is,  see  in  the  whole,  three  things, 
without  conceiving  of  them  as  one:  for  the  third  thing  connects 
and  binds  together  the  two  extremes."}     So  had  it  been  that  Py- 
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t  This  is  in  his  refutation  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Eleatic  school  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, that  All  is  One:  where  the  argument,  as  it  appears  in  the  Sophist  and  the 
Parmenides,  may  be  thus  given  in  abstract :  **  That  although  entity  may  be  posited 
as  a  plurality  of  things — ^for  example,  as  warm  and  a)ld — its  unity  neyertheless  is 
not  therefore  denied;  for  the  warm  and  cold  are  both  alike  a  being,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  both— inasmuch  as  6em^i8  not  posited  as  a  third  something,  independ- 
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^goras  connected  liis  piumtiTe  root  of  number  three,  with  a  still 
prior  root  of  unity,  which  without  the  other  was  not  to  be  con- 
ceived  to  exist. 

Having  thus  aiiiyed  at  his  first  principle,  he  laid  doymthe  vital 
process  of  the  uniyerse  as  a  process  ol  breathing;  and  the  first 
principle  itself,  as  a  breathing  being,  which,  by  inhaling  the  infi- 
nite atmosphere*  of  the  universe,  partook  of  its  infinity,  and  be- 
came capable  of  developing  itself  mto  a  multiplicity  of  numbers 
or  things.  In  our  actual  world,  which  he  held  to  consist  of  large 
and  small  wholes  in  the  greatest  variety,  Pythagoras  then  recog- 
nised a  perfect  development  of  the  original  unit.  Again,  even  m 
the  special  principle  of  every  single  whole  or  organization,  he  disco- 
vered a  umt,  or  a  point  separatmg  itself  firom  the  rest ;  and  also 
developing  itself,  as  a  livmg  genn,  by  breathing  the  infinite 
atmosphere  of  the  universe,  into  a  diistinct  body,  of  peculiar  form 
and  properties*  In  this  wajr  every  abstract  idea  became  with  him 
a  number;  and  physical  objects,  the  symbolical  representations  of 
number.  It  was  thus  he  would  have  reconciled  the  manj  with 
the  one;  thus  detected  the  simplicity  of  truth  in  its multiphcity  of 
forms;  and,  through  every  vanety  of  organized  being,  pierced  to 
the  Eternal  Unity. 

In  the  world  which  had  arisen  firom  the  final  union  of  con- 
trasts, he  proceeded  to  distinguish  five  elements:  fire,  air,  water, 
earth,  and  a  so-called  fifth  element,!  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ether.  In  his  theory  of  the  construction  of  the 
universe,  he  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  regard  to  that  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  he  inculcated  as  a  kind  of  puri- 
fying process,  and  used  for  some  of  the  greatest  motives  of  nope 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  wont  to  animate  his  followers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  system  he  placed  the  Central  FireJ — as  it 
were,  its  altar — ^the  grand  principle  of  life  in  the  world.  The 
son, — ^which,  with  eight  other  bodies  (the  moon,  the  earth,  the 
five  planets,  and  the  firmament),  moved  aroimd, — was  only  a  re- 

ent  of  them,  bat,  on  the  oontnuy,  comprues  the  two— can  only  be  thought  of 
as  one  being.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  one  alone  ifl  asserted  to  be  being,  in  that 
case  there  are  at  least  two  names  predicated  of  that  which  is — being  and  one — 
since  it  would  be  ridiculons,  even  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  but  one  being,  to 
admit  further  that  there  is  but  one  name.  For  assuming  that  there  is  one  name 
of  the  one,  then  it  must  either  be  allowed  that  the  name  of  the  one  is  sometliing 
different  from  the  one  itself^  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  not  only  the  one;  or 
that  the  name  is  in  no  wise  distinct  from  the  one  itself  from  which  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  name  of  one  is  the  one  of  the  one,  or  name  of  the  name." — Bitter. 
An  argument  based  on  what  will  in  the  course  of  these  articles  be  shown  to  be  one 
of  Plato's  ruling  principles:  that  to  neglect  the  clear  distinction  between  any 
pren  thought  itself  which  is  expressed  in  a  proposition  or  name,  and  the  object  of 
%  or  the  entity,  is  to  confuse  all  science. 

*  ajr€ipov  jrvfvfia,  j[  to  friynrrov  roix^lov,  \  iaria  rov  vavros. 
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flex  of  this  Central  Fire :  but  all  the  members  of  the  system  were 
either  divine,  or  inhabited  by  divinities,  inferior  only  to  the  su- 
preme God  who  ruled  the  whole :  and  all  were  continually  moving, 
as  in  a  choral  dance,  around  their  sacred,  life-^ving  Centre.  So 
constructed,  this  universe  was  then  divided  mto  three  regions. 
The  first  was  the  sublunary  region,  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon;  the  scene  of  change,  and  passing  events,  where  beings 
come  into  existence  and  perish  again :  it  was  called  the  heaven.* 
The  second  region  was  that  from  the  moon  upwards  to  the  firma- 
ment, and  had  the  name  of  the  world.f  The  third  was  the  fir- 
mament itself,  which  he  called  Olympus,  and,  to  propitiate  the 
national  faith  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  still  assigned  to  the 
abode  of  gods.  Now,  the  souls  of  men,  he  taught,— oeing  origi- 
nally light  particles  of  the  universal  soul  diflSsed  through  tae 
whole  world,  and  proceeding  mediately  from  the  sun  as  those  of 
the  gods  proceeded  directly  from  the  central  fire, — ^previous  to 
their  entering  into  human  bodies,  floated  in  the  air:  from  whence 
they  were  inhaled  by  the  process  of  br^thing  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  At  the  moment  of  death,  they  descended  into  the  lower 
world,  where  for  a  certain  number  of  years  they  were  supposed  to 
dwell.  After  this,  they  again  rose  into  the  upper  world,  and 
floated  again  in  the  air,  until  they  entered  into  new  bodies.  En- 
tire purification  thus  completed,  these  perfect  souls  were  raised  to 
higher  regions,  where  they  were  allowed  to  continue  to  exist;  and 
to  enjoy,  for  ever,  the  presence  and  company  and  knowledge  of 
the  gods. 

Whatever  the  various  views  tliat  may  now  be  taken  of  the 
extent  of  value  he  placed  upon  numbers,  it  is  certain,  from 
all  tliis,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  great  master  of  their  scien- 
tific principles :  ana  as  to  his  theory  of  contraries  and  their  con- 
nexion by  secret  harmony,  whatsoever  the  objections  urged  on 
a  ground  of  the  vague  or  mystical,  it  was  assuredly  a  grand 
result  to  exhibit  at  length,  in  the^whole  living  world,  One  Har- 
mony: issuing  from  a  single  source,  and  perceptible  by  propor- 
tion and  measure,  and  orderly  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
For  this  mathematical  theory  of  the  origin  of  numbers  and  cor- 
poreal multiphcity,  he  connected,  in  profound  unison,  with  his 
moral  view  of  the  universe.  The  soul  had  a  harmony,  he  taught, 
like  that  which  carried  the  spheres  around  their  central  fire :  and 
in  it,  dwelt  virtue.  It  was  by  tliis  that  the  sensual  desires,  the 
irrational  part  of  man,  were  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
reason;  and  the  whole  course  of  life  reduced  to  unity  and  moral 
consistency.     And,  carrying  out  the  moral  analogy  of  that  music 

*  olpavSs,  f  Koa-fJios* 
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of  the  spheres  by  whicli  alone  they  were  fused  in  sublime  agree- 
ment, he  earnestly  inculcated  upon  all  his  disciples  the  study  of 
music,  for  its  tendency  to  mental  repose  and  harmony  of  spirit. 
For  himself,  night  and  morning,  there  was  singing  to  the  cithara. 
The  constituent  parts  of  the  soul  were  of  his  favourite  nimiber, 
three.  The  imderstandin^*  and  rational  facultiesf  he  placed  in 
the  brain:  the  appetite}  m  the  heart:  thus  distinguishing  the 
rational  and  animal  soul.  Pythagoras  was  in  this  the  author  of 
the  first  known  attempt,  however  rude,  to  analyze  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  mind.  What  remains  of  his  system  of 
ethics,  shadowy  outline  as  it  is,  expresses  its  great  construction 
and  admirable  tendency:  warranting  the  opinion  so  emphatically 
given  by  Aristotle,  that  he  was  the  first  who  absolutely  deter- 
mined any  thing  in  moral  philosophy.  Moral  ^ood  he  identified 
with  unity:  evil,  with  multiplicity:  conscientiousness  and  up- 
rightness ne  inculcated  in  all  the  afi&drs  of  life.  Including  not 
only  the  perfect,  but  the  imperfect  also,  in  the  First  One,  he  nobly 
taught  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  were  not  at  the  beginning 
of  thin^,  but  were  only  first  brought  about  by  development  of 
the  divme  essence  in  the  world.  This  is  discernible  through  the 
worst  corruptions  and  mystifications  of  his  later  school;  it  is  still, 
in  whatever  fantastic  form  we  find  it,  the  essential  Pythagorean 
Idea,  that  humanity  should  be  in  a  constant  state  of  advance 
from  the  less  beautiml  and  good  to  the  better  and  more  beautiful. 
The  perfect  harmony  and  unison  of  soul  in  which  he  discovered 
virtue,  he  expressed  in  other  words  as  a  likeness  to  God.§  In 
the  same  grand  way  he  defined  justice,||  and  right  ;ir  and  for  the 
chief  rule  of  life,  advised  a  constant  self-command.**  The  con- 
dition of  friendship  he  described  to  be  equality,  and  condemned 
self-murder  as  a  crime.  There  were  three  methods  into  which  his 
moral  system  shaped  itself,  by  which  man  might  be  rendered 
worthy  of  his  bemg:  and  they  include  the  noblest  approaches 
made  by  the  ancient  world  to  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ.  The  first  was,  by  Conversing  with  God:  for  aurin^ 
that  commerce  he  would  abstain  from  every  evil  action,  and 
become  like  the  divinity  as  much  as  such  a  thing  was  possible. 
The  second  was,  by  Doing  Good  to  Others:  for  as  that  was  God's 
property  it  woidd  oe  a  genuine  imitation  of  his  example.  The 
third  was  designed  to  imply  the  rewards  and  perfection  which 
awaited,  hereafter,  those  that  had  done  well  here;  and  simply 
consisted  in  Going  out  of  this  Life.     In  the  records  of  his  career, 
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the  sublime  second  maxiin  meets  us  everywhere.  To  Speak 
Truth  and  to  Do  Good  Offices:  these  two  things,  he  said,  resemble 
indeed  the  works  of  God,  and  are  the  best  presents  which 
Heaven  can  give  to  man. 

If,  then,  Pherecjdes  of  Scyros  did  originate  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortaHty  of  the  soul,  as  certainly  it  was  Pythagoras  who 
carried  it  &om  the  world  of  abstract  dogma,  into  that  of  reality 
and  every-day  life.     It  was  the  entire  dnit  of  his  teaching  to  idiow 
that  this  life  upon  earth  is  a  life  of  the  soul  in  its   estrange- 
ment from  God:  an  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  bonds  of 
the  body:  occasioned  certainlv  by  its  own  misdeeds,  but  designed 
for  the  expiation  of  that  evil,   and  to  lead  through  virtue  to  a 
worthier  existence.     So  too,  if  Epimenides  had  proclaimed  the 
existence  of  one  deity,  to  exalt  his  own  importance  as  his  minister, 
it  was  Pythagoras  who  first  invested  that  deity  with  ennobling 
moral  qualities,  and  asaigned  to  him  the  attributes  of  beneficence 
and  truth.    The  absolute  wisdom,  unity,  and  eternity  of  God, 
were  at  the  root  of  his  whole  system.    None  but  Grod,  he  held, 
was  wise:  nor  was  there  any  other  means  to  attain  to  the  like* 
ness  of  God,  but  by  the  acquisition  of  truth:  nor  could  truth 
be  inquired  after  but  by  a  purified  soul,  and  such  as  had  over- 
come the  passions  of  the  body.     It  was  from  the  tendency  of  the 
latter  dogma  that  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  at  last  assumed 
the   character  of  a  religious  association;  and,   many  centuries 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  fell  into  those  degrading  absurdities 
and  pretences,  which,  even  in  the  wittj  and  wise  pages  of  Lucian, 
have  been  unjustly  connected  with  his  name.     And  before  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  quitted,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  ^ve  what  is 
said  by  Plutarch,  with  reference  to  the  IVthagorean  idea  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  victories  thej  cave  to  alence,  no  less  than  to 
speech.     When  he  has  described  the  "  feigned  fable  of  Numa" 
about  the  love  of  the  secret  goddess  irom  whom  he  learnt  wis- 
dom in  the  solitary  woods,  and  which  goddess,  he  adds,  was  no 
other  than   Tacita,   Lady   Silence, — ^the  historian  (for  in  this, 
though  modem  inquiry  has  detected  his  fabulous  credulity,  he  is, 
as  to  mere  popular  belief,  an  historian  stiU)  proceeds  to  tell  us: 
*^  It  seemeth  he  invented  this,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
who  did  so  especially  command  and  recommend  Silence  unto  his 
scholars.     Again,  if  we  consider  what  Numa  ordained  against 
images,  and  the  representation  of  the  gods,  it  is  altogether  agree- 
able unto  llie  doctrme  of  Pythagoras:  who  thought  that  God  was 
neither  sensible  nor  mortal,  but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  only 
intelligible:  and  who  tauffht  it  to  be  a  sacrilege,  to  present  hea- 
venly things  by  earthly  Ibnns;  seeing  we  cannot  possibly  any 
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Tmy  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  but  in  mind  and  under- 
standing."* 

Nor  should  an  anecdote  preserved  in  the  Arithmetical  Treatise 
of  Nicomachus  be  here  omitted:  less  valuable  for  interest  in  it- 
self than  for  an  illustration  it  throws  upon  the  method  of  investi- 
Stion  pursued  by  Pythagoras.  In  this  view  it  matters  Uttle 
at  it  snould  be  open  to  the  imputation  which  applies  to  every 
writing  in  which  Pythagoras  is  named:  it  has  at  least  the  most 
valuable  property  of  a  popular  tradition,  that  it  expresses  what 
must  have  been  pretty  generally  believed,  at  one  tmie  or  other. 
That  "  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  has  made  more  inquiries  than  any 
other  man,"  is  the  remark  of  Herachtus  \\  but  it  is  not  this  circum- 
stance which  places  him  in  any  strong  contrast  with  the  other 
physical  inquirers  of  early  Greece.  It  wiU  appear  as  we  proceed, 
even  more  strongly  than  in  the  case  of  Thales,  that  the  charge 
so  often  alleged  against  these  reasoners,  of  disregarding  facts,  is 
very  partially  true.  That  a  superabundance  rather  than  a  want, 
of  ideas,  must  always  be  conceded  to  them,  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  question.  That  so  httle  of  what  may  be  called  prac- 
tical success,  judging  by  what  absolutely  remains,  should  nave 
attended  this  combination  of  iacts  and  ideas  in  physical  inves- 
tigation, must  therefore  be  referred  to  a  cause  mdependent  of 
eiliier.  And  a  modem  thinker  has  supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  ideas 
were  not  distinct  and  appropriate  to  the  facts :  offering  this  anecdote 
of  Pythagoras  in  proof  that  even  where  his  observation  of  a  fact 
might  possibly  be  incorrect,  his  connexion  of  a  "  distinct  and  well 
pondered  idea"  with  it,  led  him  directly  to  truth.} 

He  was  walking  one  day,  meditatmg  on  the  means  of  mea- 
suring musical  notes,  when  he  happened  to  pass  near  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  had  his  attention  arrested  by  hearing  the 
hanmiers,  as  they  struck  the  anvil,  produce  sounds  which  had  a 
musical  relation  to  each  other.  Listening  more  attentively,  he 
found  that  the  intervals  were  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  an  octave:  he 
had  the  hammers  weighed,  and  discovered  liiat  the  one  which 

Stve  the  octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest;  the  one  which  gave 
e  fifth,  two  thirds;  and  the  one  which  gave  the  fourth,  three- 
quarters.  Returning  home,  he  reflected  much  on  this  phenome- 
non; and  eventually  found  that  if  he  stretched  musical  strings 
of  equal  length,  by  weights  which  had  the  same  proportion  as 
those  of  the  hammers,    they  also  produced  the  same  intervals 

*  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation:  for  our  present  purpose,  stiffldentlj  faithf^iL 
^  nv^cry^pi/r    Mv7(ra/>xov     larropitiv    if<rKfia'€V    dvOpmrrav    ftdXicrra    frdprav. 
Mailer  has  properly  remarked,  that  l<rropiri  here,  according  to  the  Ionic  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  is  an  inqniry  founded  upon  interrogation. 
X  See  Mr.  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1, 102. 
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of  sound.  This  gave  him  an  arithmetical  measure  of  the  prin- 
cipal musical  intervals,  and  made  music  an  arithmetical  subject 
of  speculation. 

Now  all  the  observation  in  this  anecdote,  as  it  appears  to  us 
here,  fails  of  correctness.  As  to  the  hammers,  it  was  plainly 
untrue;  and  Mr.  Whewell,  in  supposing  the  experiment  of  the 
strings  to  have  been  **  perfectly  correct,"  forgot  tnat  the  sound  of 
a  string  could  never  become  flatter  by  increasing  the  tension. 
But  yet  it  is  not  doubted  that  with  Pythagoras  originated  what  to 
this  day  remains  the  groimdwork  of  the  theory  of  musical  con- 
cords and  discords :  and  the  anecdote,  with  all  its  mistakes,  en- 
ables us  to  ascertain  the  superior  character  of  investigation  by 
which  so  much  was  accomphshed.  The  mere  observer  of  a  fact, 
would  have  observed  nothing.  If  in  the  mind  of  Pythagoras 
there  had  not  already  lain  an  exact  and  facile  apprehension  of  the 
relations  of  musical  soimd,  the  noise  of  the  anvil  would  indeed 
have  struck  his  ears  to  no  more  purpose  than  it  did  those  of  the 
smiths  themselves.  "  He  must  have  had,"  says  Mr.  Whewell, 
**  a  ready  familiarity  with  numerical  ratios;  and  moreover  (^that  in 
which,  probably,  his  superiority  most  consisted!  a  disposition  to 
connect  one  notion  with  the  other — the  musical  relation  with  the 
arithmetical,  if  it  were  found  possible.  When  the  connexion  was 
once  suggested,  it  was  easy  to  devise  eimeriments  by  which  it 
might  be  confirmed."  And  this  is  in  all  probability  our  best 
clue  to  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  physical  discoveries  of 
Pythagoras. 

The  worldly  projects  ^vith  which  he  connected  his  pliilosophy, 
appear  to  have  been  lofty  and  noble  as  itself:  in  their  moral  aims 
as  perfect.  History  follows  on  his  great  track  with  wavering  and 
uncertain  steps,  but  so  much  at  least  is  known.  He  aimed  to 
bring  the  government  of  the  world  to  that  harmony  which 
he  had  discovered  to  be  the  essential  truth  of  God  in  the 
world's  construction.*  With  this  view  he  projected  his  famous 
association,  into  which  poUtics  and  reUgion  also  entered.  The 
first  object  proposed  seems  clearly  and  exclusively  to  have  been, 
The  Science  of  Government:  the  first  means  to  be  employed, 
The  Truths  of  Philosophy.  He  held,  that  those  who  were 
to  govern  others,  were  to  qualify  themselves  for  so  great  a  task 
by  contemplating  the  World  and  comprehending  the  place  they 
filled  in  it.     The  term  aristocratical,  so  commonly  apphed  to  this 


*  One  of  liis  later  followers  attributed  to  him  this  pregnant  saying:  that  as  life 
holds  together  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  soul;  and  as  a 
city  is  held  together  by  concord,  the  cause  whereof  is  law;  even  so  the  world  is 
held  together  by  harmony,  the  cause  whereof  is  God. 
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dedgn,  is  only  correct  in  its  original  sense:  as  expressing  a  go- 
vernment of  the  wisest  and  b^t,  a  national  supremacy  of  the 
most  enlightened  minds:  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  entire  justice  to 
the  scheme,  without  better  information  than  is  now  accessible  as 
to  those  loose  democracies  of  the  Italian  cities  it  was  intended 
to  check  and  improve.  The  state  and  the  individual,  Pythagoras 
taught, — and,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  dispositions  of  humanity 
allowed,  he  would  have  realized  an  idea  so  sublime, — ought,  each 
in  its  way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony  by 
which  he  believed  the  system  of  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and 
regulated.  Women  he  would  have  elevated  in  social  importance :  he 
lectured  to  them,  taught  them,  and  admitted  them  within  the  first 
and  even  second  stages  of  his  mysteries.  Among  the  prominent 
ornaments  of  his  school  were  fifteen  women;  and  at  their  head 
stood  his  wife,  herself  a  philosopher.  All  indeed,  women  and 
men,  as  the  first  condition  of  admittance,  were  boimd  to  have 
striven  to  the  utmost  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  they 
possessed.  None  but  the  ablest  could  procure  a  settled  place  in 
the  society;  and  it  is  said  that  Pythagoras  was  not  content  with 
even  that  qualification,  till  he  had  subjected  each  applicant  to  the 
test  of  his  own  remarkable  skill  in  physiognomy.  His  doctrine 
of  **  not  unto  all  should  all  be  made  known,"  shaped  itself,  in  the 
construction  of  the  society,  into  three  classifications  of  its  scholars: 
the  first  were  called  acoustici,  or  hearers,  on  whom  two  prelimi- 
nary years  of  silence  were  imposed ;  the  second  were  mathcmatici, 
or  scholars;  the  third  physici,  by  whom  the  last  secrets  of  the 
school  had  been  mastered.  The  exoteric  classes  were  called  Py- 
thagorists;  and  the  esoteric,  Pythagoreans.  In  early  Greek 
writings  they  will  also  be  foimd  distinguished  as  Pythagorici,  Py- 
thagorei,  and  Pythagoristae.  The  particular  form  or  rites  of  re- 
ligion imposed  upon  them,  it  is  now  impossible  to  describe :  for 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  not  a  single  genuine  writing 
of  the  period  of  their  founder  remains;  and  tnat  such  works  for 
example  as  the  Sacred  Discourse,*  are  mere  forgeries  of  those 
Orphic  theologers  who  imitated  his  manner.  Of  hunself  all  that  is 
certainly  known  in  that  respect  is,  that,  while  he  firmly  believed 
in  the  unity  of  God,  and  censured  Homer  and  Hesiod  for  their 
profane  ideas  of  divinity,  he  never  rashly  committed  himself  to 
any  public  crusade  against  the  popular  deities  of  Greece.  He 
knew  that  the  time  had  not  then  come.  And  in  this  perhaps 
will  be  found  one  of  his  stroneest  motives  for  the  profound  secrecy 
to  which  he  bound  the  fofiowers  of  his   religious   ordinances. 
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So  far  only  can  we  penetrate  it,  as  to  leam  that  these  (besides  a 
peculiar  form  of  diet  which  seems  to  have  been  much  misrepre- 
sented)* included  a  secret  worship;  orgies  they  were  sometimes 
called;  with  whose  rites  were  intimately  and  familiarly  connected, 
pursuits  of  the  sciences  of  numbers,  ffcometry,  music,  medicine, 
gymnastics,  and  even  dancing :  and  that  the  aim  of  such  stricter 
points  of  faith  as  were  exactSi  from  the  members  of  the  society, 
was  for  the  inculcation  of  a  wise  enthusiasm;  to  hallow  the  rela- 
tions in  which  these  proposed  reformers  of  the  world  should  mu- 
tually stand;  and,  by  the  various  action  and  influence  of  beliefs 
in  the  soul's  immortality  and  migrations,  in  its  purgation  and 
final  deliverance,!  to  invest  them  with  those  sublimer  motives  to 
exertion,  which  alone,  with  confidence  in  themselves,  could  give 
them  the  due  power  over  others. 

It  is  very  vain  to  imagine,  that  such  designs  as  these  could 
wholly  fail,  or  be  as  though  they  had  never  been.  It  is  the 
poorest  worship  of  appearances  that  leads  to  conclusions  of  that 
kind.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  men  with  whom  Pythagoras 
made  his  first  active  attempt  in  Croton,  might  have  been  selected 
with  greater  aptitude  to  the  end  in  view;  but  though  the  political 
part  of  his  endeavours  fell  certainly  short  of  the  realization  im- 
mediately proposed,  it  would  be  foUy  as  well  as  presumption  to 
conclude,  that  he  is  in  that  respect  to  be  written  d!own  as  one  of 
those  visionary  enthusiasts  or  splendid  impostors,  the  parroted  le^on 
of  whose  failure  is  always  glibly  at  hand,  to  discountenance  large 
and  lofty  designs.  The  philosophy  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
borne  fruit  to  modem  days :  and  wiough  the  darkness  which  now 
envelopes  his  actual  course  is  wellnigh  inscrutable,  it  has  been 
found,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  society  he  formed 
never  appeared  in  any  state  or  province  of  Greece,  without  effect- 
ing, by  their  precepts  and  example,  a  beneficent  moral  change. 
This  has  to  do  with  poUtics :  and  opposed  as  they  were,  obstructed, 
and  to  all  appearance  crushed,  this  influence  survived. 

In  a  world  wherein  the  withered  leaf  is  not  scattered  to  the 
wind  without  its  uses,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  of  the 
fate  of  such  thoughts.  How  many  of  the  first  men  in  the  after 
Grreek  days,  had  owed  their  greatness  to  these  speculations  as  to 
an  unknown  nursing  mother  I  In  the  long  and  difficult  track  of 
philosophic  investigation — ^fix>m  Anaxagoras  to  Plato ;  ttom  Aris- 
totle and  the  extraordinary  triumphs  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
to   Roger  and  Francis   Bacon;  fi»m  Copernicus,  Kepler,   and 

*  Ahstainfrom  the  bean,  it  has  been  sarmised  by  manj  scholars,  signified  aV* 
stain  from  Elections  to  Political  EmplojmentiL 
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Galileo,  to  Newton  and  to  Herschel— «ome  foot-print  of  Pytha- 
goras has  still  been  found.  Still,  in  the  darkest  night  that  since 
has  &llen  upon  intellect,  the  weary  and  struggling  traveller  has 
passed  the  votive  lamp  he  lighted  first,  and  felt  tnat  the  star  to 
which  it  was  raised  could  not  have  perished  out  of  heaven.  For 
when,  to  the  principle  of  Thales,  the  purely  physical  inquiries 
firom  which  he  evolved  much  striking  truth,  there  was  added  that 
diviner  inner  virtue  perceived  by  Pythagoras,  and  which  raised 
speculation  above  the  narrow  spheres  of  thought  which  belong  to 
earth,  we  bdiold  the  basis  or  foundation  on  which  their  successor, 
Socrates,  raised  all  the  later  philosophies:  the  earliest  blaze  of 
that  light,  which,  once  kindled,  never  ceased  to  bum.* 

These  first  Thinkers  of  Greece  have,  to  this  day,  influenced  the 
Thought  of  the  World.  They  arose  at  a  time  when  such  an  effect 
was  to  be  produced,  and  they  produced  it.  There  was  a  free  soil 
to  receive  the  seed,  and  nothing  to  intercept  the  harvest.  No 
sacerdotal  race  existed;  no  separation  of  castes;  no  despotism  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  free  exercise  of  mind  could  be  obstructed 
by  its  means.  It  is  easy  to  limit  their  title  to  admiration  by  the 
pride  of  modem  discovery ;  though  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  what 
it  is  certain  they  knew,  with  what  it  is  alleged  they  did  not  know: 
but  if  we  admit,  that  to  the  more  settied  results  of  modem  physi- 
cal inquiry,  in  mechanics  and  optics,  in  chemistry  and  physiology, 
they  and  their  successors  contributed  Httle  that  can  now  be  dis- 
tinctly claimed,  we  cannot  therefore  place  apart,  as  without  a 
direct  and  unvarying  influence  on  these  results,  all  that  their 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  accomplished  of  invention  and  connexion, 
of  demonstration  and  method;  what  they  originated  of  geometry 
and  algebra;  their  invaluable  contributions  to  logic;  and  the 
sublime  structures  of  metaphysics  and  of  ethics  which  they  ex- 
clusively raised.  On  the  tnreshold  of  those  vast  practical  ad- 
vantages for  whose  origin  both  modem  and  ancient  worlds  are 
solely  indebted  to  Socrates,  we  ought  surely  not  to  attempt  to  do 
so.     So  far  frx>m  that,  it  should  seem  clear  to  us  that  even  here 


*  ThiB  temark  of  Victor  Cousin  is  worth  subjoining  :  "  L'^cole  lonienne  et 
r^cole  F^hagorienne  ont  introdnit  dans  la  philosophieGrecque,  les  deux  dements 
Ibndainentaux  de  toate  philosophie,  saToir:  la  phjsique  et  la  theologie.  VoiU 
done  en  6r^  la  phUosophie  en  possession  des  deux  id^  sur  lesquelles  elle  roule  : 
rid^  du  Monde,  et  celle  de  Dieu.  Les  deux  termes  extremes  de  toute  speculation 
axDsi  donnas,  il  ne  reste  plus  qn'lL  tronyer  leur  rapport." — Nouveaux  Fragments  Pki" 
bmphiqueM,  **  The  Ionian  andPythagorean  schools  introduced  into  Greek  philosophy 
iJie  two  flmdamental  elements  of  all  philosophy :  that  is  to  say,  physics  and  theology. 
Then  was  philosophy  In  Greece  in  possession  of  the  two  ideas  on  which  she  re- 
Yolves — ^that  of  the  World,  and  that  of  God.  The  two  extreme  terms  of  all 
speculation  thus  given,  it  only  remained  to  disoorer  their  relation  and  affinity.''^- 
The  New  Phi!o§ophieal  FragmtniM, 
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were  the  beginnings,  from  wliich  all  else  was  to  proceed:  and  it 
is  certain  that  we  act  less  wisely,  in  not  at  once  acknowledging 
what  a  source  of  general  truth  there  lay  in  the  grand  simphcity 
and  symmetry  of  lorm  in  which  these  predecessors  of  the  Grreat 
Athenian  aimed  to  cast  philosophy,  than  in  troubling  ourselves  to 
find  out  the  tendency  of  that  form  to  produce  frequent  error.  The 
effort  to  cope  with  the  poetical  cosmogonies  and  theogonies  of  the 
East,  is  obvious  in  all  this  earlier  physical  inquiry;  and,  as  we 
follow  it  first,  we  are  doubtless  more  impressed  as  with  the  dim 
magnificence  of  poetry  than  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  reason:  but  if 
we  reflect  upon  the  habits  of  the  time,  and  its  customary  channels 
of  thought,  we  shall  recognise  purpose  and  truth  in  that  also. 
And  more  will  appear,  when  we  have  surveyed,  however  briefly, 
the  actual  methods  of  these  successors  to  Pythagoras  and  Thales. 

Laying  aside  severer  tests,  the  imagination  finds  a  deep  and 
enduring  truth  of  its  own,  in  observing  the  peculiar  course  of 
these  men.  The  law  of  all  human  movement  is  revealed  in  theirs. 
We  see  them  pressing  forward,  driven  back;  widening  the  circle 
of  their  labours,  and  though  again  repulsed,  still  struggling  on; 
ever  making  towards  a  common  centre;  when  foiled  by  too  limited 
aims,  again  endeavouring;  and  with  each  separate  effort  gaining 
something.  We  behold  Thoug^ht  circuitous  and  changing.  Truth 
progressive  and  continuing.  We  find  a  leader  of  discovery,  a 
creator,  an  originator,  sucn  as  Pythagoras  or  Thales,  traveUing 
thousands  of  years  beyond  the  confines  of  his  age;  and  an  accom- 
plished disciple,  guided  by  the  far-seen  brilliancy  of  the  liffht  his 
masters  had  set  up,  investigating  thin^  which  had  escaped  their 
more  excited  ^'ision,  and  giving  gradual  solidity  to  an  intellectual 
structure  whicli  had  early  sprung  too  high  for  its  foimdation. 
We  see,  through  and  above  all,  the  grander  building  to  which  aU 
belongs,  advancing  still :  strengthened  even  by  the  spirit  of  anta- 
gonism and  hostility  with  which  its  different  schools  plant  their 
support  upon  its  different  aides.  And  it  is  thus,  we  then  acknow- 
ledge, that  these  labourers  in  philosophy  have  been  able  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  great  general  work :  and, — ^by  the 
benefits  each  conferred  upon  the  others*  age,  by  the  common 
object  which  sanctified  their  universal  effort,  and  by  the  conti- 
nuing movement  of  the  Progress  which  they  originated, — ^have  been 
ever  tending  to  hannonize  all  intellectual  endeavour;  to  associate 
the  past  and  the  present  in  an  inseparable  bond  with  the  future; 
and  to  hold  out  tlie  constant  and  elevating  hope  that  there  may 
still  be  one  day  "realized,  to  every  commonest  comer  of  the  World 
in  wliich  we  five,  the  purest  form  of  a  thought  which  haunted 
the  dreams  of  the  philosopher  of  Ephesus — Here  too  are  Gods, 

For  Heraclitus,  alas,  it  existed  in  no  shape  of  encourage- 
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ment  or  hope:  it  was  to  depress,  and  not  to  elevate,  liis  friends, 
that,  as  thej  passed  liis  noiise  on  their  way  from  the  public 
temples,  he  mvited  them  to  enter  and  find  gods  also  there.  He 
could  never  ascend  beyond  the  feeling  of  a  mere  semblance  in  the 
life  of  man,  nor  in  the  mind  discern  any  thing  but  the  seat  of  that 
delusion.  For,  he  said,  the  descent  of  the  intellectual  energy 
firom  the  fiery  heaven,  the  seat  of  the  gods,  to  earth,  where  men, 
in  limited  motion,  suffer  need,  is  the  beginning  of  man's  life,  but 
the  death  of  the  divine.  Wherefore  must  life  be  sufiering  at  the 
best:  a  grievous  calamity:  a  birth  unto  death.  It  was  notwith- 
standing, in  this  very  tendency  of  his  gloomy  reasoning  to  find 
every  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the  hiunan  soul  in  its  union 
with  the  earthly  body,  that  he  hit  upon  those  ^-eat  directions  of 
thought  which  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors in  what  is  c&Ued  the  Ionian  school,  of  which  Thales  had 
been  the  founder:  and  made  wise  and  beneficial  approaches, 
though  from  a  principle  the  very  opposite,  to  a  school  that  had 
started  in  Elea — a  department  of  that  province  of  Lower  Italy, 
called  by  the  Romans  Velia,  in  which  the  Pytliagorean  effort  had 
been  most  active  and  conspicuous. 

Our  sense  of  the  influence  of  Pythagoras  cannot  indeed  be  ex- 
cluded fix)m  the  profounder  notions  of  Herachtuis  respecting  the 
harmony  of  the  world.  The  order  of  nature  he  held  to  be  m  all 
thin^  a  kind  of  momentary  counterpoise  of  conflicting  impulses, 
whicn  he  illustrated  by  the  tension  of  the  bow  and  tlie  lyre.  His 
great  endeavour,  as  contrasted  with  his  predecessors,  was  to  recon- 
cile the  constant  flux  of  all  sensible  objects — (what  Plato  calls  the 
becoming^) — ^with  the  permanency  of  a  single  inteUigible  sub- 
stance. He  held,  as  tne  starting-point  of  his  whole  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  that  every  earthly  thing  was  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion; that  nothing  has  any  stable  or  permanent  existence;  that 
every  thing  is  assuming  a  new  form  and  perishing.  **  We  step 
into  the  same  river,"  he  said,  '^  and  we  do  not  step  mto  it."  That 
is,  in  the  instant  the  water  is  changed.  '^  We  are,  and  we  are 
iiot."f    In  other  words,  no  point  in  our  existence  remains  fixed. 

'  t  I*  naay  %  ^ell,  once  for  all,  to  warn  the  reader  nninstmcted  in  the  course  of 
pfailosophical  inquiry  (and  it  is  for  him  tliat  these  articles  are  suhmittcd  in  this 
fonn,  though  their  popular  application  is  earnestly  suggested  to  every  student  of 
historyX  that  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  any  of  those  processes  or  results  of 
thought  recorded  here  which  he  may  not  immediately  understand,  will  for  the 
gy»t  part  be  found  to  have  been  hasty  and  ill-judged.  Supposing  fleraclitus  had 
proceeded  to  tell  him  that  his  most  intimate  friend — ^whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken 
with  a  week  before,  and  who,  on  again  presenting  himaelf  for  welcome  and  recog- 
nition, retains  eveiy  peculiarity  of  body  and  of  mind  that  had  made  him  loved  or 
erteemed— whose  features  and  complexion,  whose  voice,  whose  gait  and  mode  of 
gesture  and  action,  he  would  be  ready  to  affirm  on  oath  as  the  very  proof  of  per- 
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Every  sensible  object  appeared  to  him^  not  as  any  thin^  posttrve  or 
individual,  but  merely  another  form  of  something  else.  '^  Pize 
Hves  the  death  of  the  earth;  air  lives  the  death  of  fire;  water 
lives  the  death  of  air;  and  the  earth  that  of  water."  That  ia, 
what  seem  to  be  separate  and  distinct  things,  are  merely  different 
forms  of  a  imiversal  substance,  which  mutually  destroy  each  other. 
This  he  carried  even  into  the  relations  of  men  and  gods;  holding, 
that  **  our  Kfe  is  their  death;  their  life  is  our  death:''  whereby  he 
would  expre»9  the  thought  that  men  were  gods  who  had  died, 
and  that  gods  were  men  raised  to  life.  For,  though,  in  common 
with  his  philosophical  associates  generally,  he  couM  not  but  de- 
spise and  do  his  best  to  undermine  the  forms  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion; though,  rejecting  its  ceremonial  utterly,  he  said  of  his 
countrymen,  that  "  they  worshipped  images  just  as  if  any  one 
were  to  converse  with  houses;" — ^yet  the  belief  that  the  primitive 
beings  of  the  world  were  both  spiritual  powers  and  material  sub- 
etances,  found  a  certain  sanction  in  his  thought  that  the  original 
matter  of  the  world  was  the  source  of  life. 

With  this  we  arrive  at  the  single  substance  by  which  he  would 
have  reconciled  and  explained  the  constant  flux  of  all  sensible 
objects.  That  ground  of  all  things;  that  which  imites  him  with 
the  Ionian  school  in  assigning  some  one  physical  source  to  all 
phenomena;  was  fire.  Much  that  was  figurative,  ss  with  all  the 
school,  lay  in  his  use  of  the  term.  For  example,  the  soul  of  man 
was  a  portion  of  this  fire,  or  in  other  words,  force  of  life;  not  flame, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  excess  of  fire;  but  a  warm  dry  vapour, 
a  clear  bright  fluid,  a  species  of  air.  In  conformity,  however, 
with  the  usage  of  his  philosophical  predecessors  of  Ionia,  he  saw,  in 
this  fire  (as  contrasted  with  that  mere  sensible  fire  we  have  seen 
him  class  with  the  other  elements),  a  hving  energy  which  pro- 
duced from  out  of  itself  all  the  mundane  phenomena;  was  the 
ground  of  all  outward  appearances;  and  was  in  them  all.  '^  The 
imchanging  order  of  all  things,"  he  said,  "  was  made  neither  by 
God  nor  man;  and  it  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  an  ever- 

■onality  and  identity  ;—fiupi)osing,  we  say,  that  Heraclitus  had  proceeded  to  tell 
him  that  this  fHend,  within  those  few  days,  had  changed  every  particle  of  his 
solid  fabric,  and  was  no  more  the  Mend  of  a  week^igo,  so  far  as  his  bodr  was  con- 
cerned, than  any  stranger  utteriy  unknown  to  him,  and  never  remotely  seen: — 
with  what  feeling,  presuming  him  to  he  ignorant  cf  the  fact  that  physudogy  haa 
established  nothing  so  firmly  as  this,  would  he  have  listened  to  it  I  Matters  of 
refined  speculation  are  never  to  be  determined  offhand.  When  Br.  Jofanaoa 
inflicted  aU  that  pain  up(m  himself  which  Boswell  records,  in  order  that  he  might 
at  once  conclusively  settle  the  theory  of  Bishop  Beikeley,  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
he  did  so,  for  he  settled  nothing.  **  Why,  sir,  I  refute  it  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  driv- 
ing his  foot  with  great  force  against  a  stoncL  But  why  refote  what  Berkeley 
never  asserted.  It  was  not  the  sensation  of  solidity  the  philosopher  denied,  nor 
indeed  any  of  those  sensations  or  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  sensiUe  qualities: 
what  he  denied  was,  the  existence  of  that  matter,  that  inert  senseless  substaooe,  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  reside. 
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firing  fire,  in  due  measure  8elf4dndled,  and  in  due  measure  self- 
e3ctrnguished/'  This  due  measure  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
Gfrigin,  Pythagorean.  He  explained  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
the  concurrence  of  opposite  tendencies  and  efforts  in  the  motion 
of  the  ever-living  fire,  from  which,  he  said,  there  flowed  the  most 
beautiful  harmony.  '^  All,"  he  ur^ed,  **  was  thus  composed  of 
opposites,  so  that  the  same  was  alixe  good  and  evil,  living  and 
diead,  waking  and  sleeping,  young  and  old."  It  was  because  he 
saw  in  the  strife  of  opposite  tendencies  the  parent  of  aU  things, 
that  he  reproached  Homer  for  his  wish  that  the  quarrel  of  the 
gods  mi^ht  cease  for  ever:  in  such  case,  he  said,  all  would  go  to 
decay,  smce  there  could  not  be  harmony  without  high  and  low, 
«nd,  without  male  and  female,  no  living  thing,  ^d  it  was  in 
the  same  spirit  he  found  at  last,  in  the  motions  of  this  fire,  which 
thus  made  of  the  universe  one  ensouled  being,  what  he  held  to  be 
the  type  of  every  thing  rational  in  man  himself. 

There  he  stood  upon  the  point  of  a  great  advance,  which  yet 
he  did  not  himself  completely  master.  The  distinction  between 
the  objective  and  subjective  (between  a  law  operating  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  corresponding  apprehension  of  that  law  by  reason), 
on  the  very  verge  of  which  he  stood,  still  always  failed  to  rise 
clearly  and  palpably  before  him.  It  is  even  touching  to  find  to 
what  greater  insults  his  last  principle  would  have  guided  him, 
could  nis  temperament  have  laid  aside  its' gloom.  The  idea 
that  the  universal  life  was  mirrored  in  the  human  soul,  so 
great  a  means  of  lofty  aspiring  when  it  fell  upon  the  mind  of 
Plato,  was  with  him  but  the  disheartening  motive  to  dissuade 
intellectual  exertions:  for  that,  as  such  a  depth  lay  in  the  soul, 
none  could  hope  to  fitthom  it;  so  profound  its  mystery,  although 
he  should  try  it  in  eveiy  direction,  none  could  explore  it.  Dis- 
astrous tenaencies  to  melancholy  and  contempt,  cut  short  his 
finest  reasonings  of  the  end  they  should  have  aimed  at.  When 
he  found,  by  moral  analogy  with  his  notion  of  the  world's 
hflzmony  with  opposites,  that  it  was  not  always  for  man's  wel&re 
that  his  wishes  should  be  fulfilled;  that  sickness  makes  health 
pleasant  and  good,  afi  hunger  does  its  gratification,  and  labour  rest: 
It  was  merdy  to  raise  upon  it  the  lesson  that  man  should  on  the 
whole  be  satisfied  with  brute  contentment,  even  in  evil.  When 
he  found  that  there  were  other  worlds  of  cog^nition  beyond  those 
of  the  sense,  it  was  not  to  build  in  them,  as  rlato,  ladaers  for  ap- 
poach  to  heaven,  but  by  their  means  to  cut  from  beneath  the 
Lopes  of  men,  the  support  that  sustained  them  on  earth.  *'  What 
we  see  waking  is  death;"  he  said:  ^*  and  what  we  see  deeping  is 
sleep;  and  bad  witnesses  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men,  who  have 
but  an  uninformed  and  imperfect  soul."  One  might  sum  up, 
indeed,  his  whole  contemptuous  rejection  of  any  idtimate  end  or 
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purpose  that  man  could  look  to  or  hope  to  attain,  in  the  magni- 
ficent figure  attributed  to  him  bj  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  to  Make 
Worlds  was  the  Pastime  of  Jove. 

But  yet,  by  the  mere  method  of  his  reasoning,  Heraclitus  is  a 
step  in  advance  of  his  associates  of  Ionia.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
one  of  the  later  membeis  of  the  school,  and  wlio  went  to  live  at 
Athens  in  the  administration  of  Pericles,  is  generally  referred  to 
as  having  brought  to  perfection  the  theory  of  a  dynamical  force  as 
the  ground  of  creation.  In  Thales,  it  had  been  purely  physical: 
a  mere  vital  energy.  In  Anaximenes  op  Miletus  (wno  lived 
while  the  Eleatic  Effort  was  in  progress),  by  sudden  analogy  with 
the  highest  condition  of  life  withm  his  observation,  the  human 
soul,  it  became  air:  in  which  he  found  the  principle  of  all  things. 
On  this  he  supposed  that  the  earth,  broad-^aped  like  a  leaf,  was 
swayed  and  supported;  giving  forth  as  its  two  great  laws,  con- 
densation and  rarefaction,  contraction  and  expansion;  and  ex- 
pressing himself  thus,  in  forcible  Ionian  prose:  "  The  primeval 
substance  of  all  things  must  be  air;  for  all  is  produced  from  it, 
and  is  again  resolved  into  it:  and  in  the  same  way  as  our  soul, 
which  is  air,  rules  us;  so,  too,  air  and  vapour  holds  within  its 
compass  the  entire  world."  In  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  it 
first  became  grandly  associated  with  Reason:  as  a  principle  of 
design  and  kaowledge,  as  well  aa  a  vital  energy.  Following  in 
the  steps  of  Anaximenes,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  recon- 
cile that  notion  as  of  the  life  of  the  primary  soul,  with  the  form  of 
a  merely  physical  development.  It  struck  him,  as  he  reasoned  on 
the  theory,  that  it  must  be  intellectual.  How  else,  but  by  intel- 
ligence and  design,  could  all  have  been  arranged  in  this  beautiful 
omer?  And  where  seek  for  the  source  of  that  inteUiffcnce,  if  not 
in  the  primary  being  which  is  the  oririn  of  that  order?  "  For 
without  reason,"  he  said  in  his  treatise,*  *'  it  would  be  impossible 
for  all  to  be  arranged  so  duly  and  proportionately  as  that  all 
should  maintain  its  fitting  measure:  winter  and  summer,  night 
and  day,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  iair  weather,  and  whatever 
object  we  consider,  vdll  be  found  to  have  been  ordered  in  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  manner  possible.  But,''  he  continued,  '^  that 
which  has  knowledge  is  what  men  call  air;  it  is  tliat  which  regu- 
lates and  governs  all :  and  hence  is  the  use  of  air  to  pervade  all, 
and  to  dispose  all,  and  to  be  in  all;  for  there  is  nothmg  that  has 
not  part  in  it."  Furtlier  than  this,  however,  plain  as  tne  course 
would  seem  to  be  within  view  of  wliich  it  placed  him,  Diogenes 
was  unable  to  advance.  He  could  not  escape  the  trammels  of  his 
school.  This  rational  and  animated  principle  of  air  remained 
with  him  a  mere  dynamical  force.     He  still  looked  upon  it — 
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cause  of  all  as  it  was,  Tational  source  of  even  intellectual  pheno- 
mena— ^as  a  sometliing  corporeal:  a  living  intelligent  substance: 
and  failed  to  grasp  tlie  distinction  between  mind  and  matter. 
Now  further  than  tnis,  Heraclitus  had  already  ^one. 

Disregarding  utterly  the  hjrpothesis  on  whicn  all  these  lonians 
proceed  to  discover  tnc  ori^nal  phenomena  of  nature — ^namely, 
that  of  the  real  and  independent  existence  of  individual  things — 
the  Philosopher  of  Ephesus  had  gone  straight  to  seize,  and,  if 
possible,  rightly  to  apprehend  the  notion  of  the  supreme  and 
perfect  force  of  life;  the  principle  of  intellectual  and  physical 
Being ;  which,  in  all  phenomena  alike,  he  held  to  be  revealed  and 
made  manifest.  This  was  the  single  intelligible  substance,  which, 
in  the  constant  flux  and  becoming  of  all  else,  remained  perma- 
nent and  The  Same.  This  was  what  he  referred  to  when  he  said, 
there  was  but  one  thing  wise — ^to  understand  the  reason  which 
guided  all  and  each :  in  which  the  important  truth  was  included, 
fliat  the  ultimate  principles  of  science  derive  their  validity  from 
their  universaHty.  Finally  this,  when  Anaxagoras  had  engrafted 
on  it  his  mastery  in  the  doctrines  of  what  may  be  called  the 
mechanical  school  of  Ionia,  resulted  in  the  grand  idea  of  Mind  or 
Intellect,*  as  the  moving  force  of  all  things. 

The  mechanical  school  had  now  for  a  long  period  existed,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  method  of  Thales.  Its  groundwork  of 
an  outward  moving  force,  as  contrasted  with  the  inward  and  all- 
producing  energy  of  the  dynamical  school,  originated  with 
Anaximander:  whose  name  is  associated  with  great  mechanical 
deeds  and  inventions  in  antique  tradition.  He  Uved  and  thought, 
like  Thales  and  Anaximenes,  at  Miletus:  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporanr  with  Pythagoras  and  the  age  of  Thales: 
and  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  geographical  map  known  to  the 
world  (that  is,  a  sphere,  on  which  the  extent  of  land  and  water 
was  shown);  to  have  invented  the  gnomon  and  sun-dial,  or  at 
least  declared  its  uses;  and  to  have  commonly  calculated  sizes  and 
distances  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  dis- 
covery, no  doubt  by  means  of  this  gnomon,  that  the  circle  of  the 
signs,  in  which  the  sun  moves  among  the  stars,  is  obliquely  rituated 
with  regard  to  the  circles  in  which  the  stars  move  about  flie  poles; 
which,  he  adds,  "  opened  the  gate  of  nature."  It  is  certain  that 
he  who  thus  pointed  out  this  obliquity  of  the  echptic,  and  had 
ascertained  with  tolerable  clearness  the  nature  of  the  sun's  path  in 
the  celestial  sphere,  made  the  first  great  step  in  astronomy:  but 
Plutarch  distinctly  attributes  it  to  Pythagoras.  It  is  less  disputed 
that  Anaximander  paid  attention  to  meteorology  as  a  science;  and 
had  just  notions  of  the  cause  of  the  winds,  as  derived  from  the 
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local  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  by  heat.  He  is  also,  as  already 
remarked,  the  leader  of  a  new  section  in  the  school  of  Ionia.  Li 
all  the  Ionian  philosophy  to  which  reference  has  been  made  hi- 
therto, nature  is  taken  as  a  Uving  force;  a  single  elementary  sab* 
stance;  and  its  successive  changes  as  so  many  spontaneous  deve- 
lopments of  life:  Anaximander,  on  the  other  hand,  accoimted  fot 
all  appearances  in  the  world  by  certain  changes  in  the  outer  rela- 
tions of  space.  Greneration,  he  taught,  was  apparent,  not  real: 
there  was  no  real  alteration  of  qualities  or  forms  in  nature:  what 
seemed  to  be  so,  was  the  result  of  the  various  combinations  into 
which  material  elements  of  originally  distinct  qualities  and  forms 
mutually  enter.  His  whole  philosophy  was  thusgroimded  on  the 
notion  of  certain  permanent  material  elements;  numberless  small 
particles  of  matter,  varying  in  kind  and  in  shape;  of  which  the 
world  was  composed:  and  which  changed  place  in  obedience  to 
motion,  either  originally  inherent,  or  extrinsically  impressed. 
Following  the  example  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  he  wrote  down 
his  opinions;  and  in  his  Httle  work  upon  nature,*  first  used  the 
Greek  word  ap)^  to  express  the  principle  of  all  thin^:  which  he 
also  called  the  infimte:t  by  which,  according  to  Anstotle,  ho  is 
supposed  to  have  understood  a  mixture  of  muiti&rious  elementary 
parts,  out  of  which  individual  thin^  issued  by  separation;  as,  in 
the  ancient  myths  of  chaos,  The  ^1  was  evolved  mto  life.  Now 
this  primary  substance  with  him  was  infinite,  because  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  evolutions  of  the  world  which  had  their  ground  in  it; 
it  was  infinite,  to  suffice  for  the  limitless  variety  of  produced 
things  with  which  we  are  encompassed:  but  yet  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  unily,  immortal  and  imperishable;  not  a  mere  mul- 
tiplicity of  primary  material  elements;  but  an  ever-acting  and 
producing  energy.  "  Anaximander,"  observes  Ritter,  "  derived 
nis  production  of  individual  things  by  or  from  an  eternal  motion 
of  uie  infinite:  not  life,  not  production,  in  any  other  sense  than 
motion:  by  which  the  primary  elements  of  the  infinite  separate 
themselves  fix>m  one  another." 

It  is  extremely  important,  let  us  here  remark,  to  understand 
what  Anaximander  so  strongly  seems  to  have  felt  as  to  the  unity 
of  this  primary  element  or  being;  implying  of  course  a  thereby 
posited  mterdependence  of  the  parts.  The  unity  of  the  infinite 
pervades  all  his  reasoning;  though  it  never  fails  also  to  comprise 
within  it  the  multiplicity  of  elements  out  of  which  things  are 
composed,  and  which  only  need  to  be  divided  in  order  to  their 
appearing  as  separate  phenomena  of  nature.  A  great  temporary 
check,  as  well  as  a  great  advance,  given  to  Phflosophy,  sprang 

*  TTcpt  <l)v(r€<asi  A  title  adopts  by  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  and  other  phi- 
losophers. 
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dixectlj  fiom  it.  When  the  atomists  and  sophists  took  up  that 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  they  rejected  the  unity  or  one- 
ness of  the  whole,  and  converted  it  into  a  naked  material  philoso- 
phy: when  Anaxagoras  worked  upon  it,  he  carefully  preserved 
the  great  idea  of  the  imity,  and  only  checked  his  belief  at  a  point 
which  checked  his  aspiraticm, — ^the  idea  of  spontaneous  activity,  of 
a  mere  unaccounted-for  energy  of  motion.  In  place  of  this  he 
resorted  to  the  grander  method  of  Heraclitus,  concerning  the  con- 
stant flux  of  things;  combined  with  it  some  results  of  the  £leatio 
doctrine  of  eternal  existence;  and  conceived  the  thought,  which 
lifted  him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  of  the  moving  force  of 
Intellect  or  Reason.  By  that  he  would  have  ruled  all  tnings:  on 
tihe  one  hand  rejectinff  Chance,  as  unworthy  of  resort  where  the 
real  cause  mi^ht  possibly  be  discovered:  on  the  other,  disregard* 
ing  Fate,  which  he  called  a  mere  empty  name. 

It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  Athenian  people,  only  second 
to  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  though  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo- 
MENiB  lived  among  them  in  the  a^e  of  Pericles  (whose  forcible 
and  sublime  spirit  of  oratory  is  said  by  Plato  to  have  had  its 
(oisin  in  his  teaching),  he  lived  in  the  extremity  of  poverty,  and 
died  neglected  and  an  exile.  There  is  a  splendid  reference,  in- 
deed, in  Lucian's  Dialogues,  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  to  this 
exile,  brought  about  by  the  persuasions  of  Pericles.  The  great  wit 
supposes  the  greatest  of  the  ^ods  endeavouring  to  crush  Anaxar 

S^ras  to  pieces,  but  missing  hun  because  Pericles  turns  aside  the 
underlx>lt,  which  bums  a  neighbouring  temple,  and  is  nearly 
iHxxken  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  But  Plutarch  accuses  even 
Pericles  of  neglecting  the  philosopher;  in  an  anecdote  worth  re- 
cording, if  only  as  a  popular  legend.  Having  said  that  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  Good,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  secrets  of  his  own  nature,  Anaxagoras  had  set  aside  wealtn 
and  common  benefits  of  the  world  as  things  beneath  his  regard,  he 
subjoins:  **  Pericles  being  occupied  about  matters  of  state  at  that 
time,  having  no  leisure  to  thmk  upon  Anaxagoras,  he,  seeing 
himself  old  tuid  forsaken  of  the  world,  laid  him  down,  and  covered 
his  head  close,  determining  to  starve  himself  to  death  with  hun- 
ger. Pericles  understanding  this,  ran  presently  to  him  as  a  man 
naif  cast  away,  and  prayed  him  as  earnestly  as  he  could  that  he 
would  dispose  himself  to  live,  being  not  only  sorry  for  him,  but 
for  himseu  also,  that  he  should  lose  so  skilful  and  wise  a  ooun- 
cillor  in  matters  of  state  and  government.  Then  Anaxagoras 
showed  his  fiice,  and  told  him,  '  O  Pericles,  those  that  will  see  by 
the  li^ht  of  a  lamp,  must  put  oil  in  it,  to  make  the  light  bum.'  "* 
It  IS  notwithstanding  very  certain,  that  soon  after  this  he  was 
arraigned,  upon  the  old  accusation  against  inquirers  into  natxu«,of 

*  Sir  Thomas  North. 
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sacrilege  to  tlie  gods.  '  He  would  have  given  moral  expositions 
of  the  myths  of  Homer,  and  allegorical  explanations  of  the  names 
of  the  deities ;  he  would  have  taught  that  miraculous  indications 
at  sacrifices  were  the  mere  ordinary  appearances  of  nature:  when 
charges  of  impiety, — originating,  it  is  probable,  in  the  habitual 
dislike  of  that  active  race  of  Athenians  for  "  physiologcrs"  and 
**  meteorosophers"  in  general,  and  persevered  in  by  the  faction 
hostile  to  Pericles  and  all  whom  he  supported, — were  set  up  and 
pursued  against  liim;  and  to  avoid  the  cup  of  poison,  he  was 
driven  into  banishment  at  Lampsacus.  Wlien  it  was  here  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  Areopa^s  had  in  his  absence  sentenced 
his  sons  to  death,  he  merely  said:  **  Nature  has  long  ago  pro- 
nounced the  same  sentence  against  both  them  and  me.  1  knew 
very  well  that  I  had  begotten  them  mortal."  Cicero  has  pre- 
served another  of  his  answers  to  those  who  asked  him  on  his 
deathbed  whether  he  should  choose  his  body  to  be  carried  from 
his  place  of  exile  to  Clazomense,  his  country.  "  No,"  he  said, 
**  there  is  no  occasion  for  that:  all  places  are  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  world  to  wliich  I  am  going."  So,  a  few  days  later, 
when  the  senate  desired  to  know  m  what  manner  he  would  wish 
them  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  directed  them  merely  to 
**  let  the  day  of  his  death  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday,  by  the 
boys  in  the  schools  of  Lampsacus." 

That  calm  temper  pervaded  the  whole  philosophy  of  Anaxa- 
goras:  of  the  general  character  and  result  of  which  it  will  be 
enough  to  repeat,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  great  school  of  Ionia 
who  conceived  a  primary  active  principle  of  Pure  Intelligence^ 
existing  separately  from,  but  operating  upon,  Matter,  to  the 
arrangement  of  all  tilings.  The  notion  on  which  he  raised  the 
entire  structure  of  his  philosophv  rejected  the  idea  of  absolute 
creation,  as  Anaximander  had  done,  and  began  with  the  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  chaotic  matter;  the  constituent  seeds  or 
elements  of  which,  always  united  and  identical,  were  incapable  of 
being  decomposed.  "  Tlie  Greeks,"  he  said,  "  were  mistaken  in 
their  notion  of  creation  and  destruction:  for  nothing  is  either 
created  or  destroyed ;  but  it  is  only  produced  by  existing  things 
from  mixture,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  separation.  They  shomd 
therefore  call  creation  a  conjunction,  and  destruction  a  dissolu- 
tion." This  idea  of  primarv  seeds  was,  like  that  of  Anaximander, 
a  doctrine  of  unchangeable  and  imperishable  atoms;  but,  with 
Anaxagoras,  limited  m  number,  mixed  and  united  in  dififerent 
ways  in  bodies,  and  controlled  by  InteDigence.  Unable,  from  the 
want  of  chemical  knowledge,  to  determme  the  component  parts 
of  bodies,  he  supposed  each  separate  body,  in  every  case,  to  con- 
sist of  correspondmg  particles.     These  were  his  Homoiomeriae:* 

*    6fJLOU>IJt€p€UUt 
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setting  forth  the  opinion  that  material  things  consisted  of  particles 
which  were  homogeneous  in  each  kind  of  body,  but  various  in 
different  kinds:  that  since  by  food,  for  example,  the  .flesh  and 
blood  and  bones  of  man  increase,  there  arc,  in  food,  particles  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone;  and  in  Hke  manner,  that  all  things 
contained  a  portion  of  all  other  things,  and  that  the  particular 
form  of  each  body  depended  on  the  preponderating  ingredient. 
In  none  of  these  bodies,  however,  would  he  recognise  more  than 
matter.  He  broke  through  the  bonds  that  so  enchained  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  and,  looking  beyond  the  material  world  for  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  motion,  established  tlie  great  principle  of  liis 
philosopliy. 

In  the  mind  of  Anaxagoras  first  arose  the  clear  and  important 
distinction,  between  the  Motionless  Mass  of  primary  seeds,  unal- 
terable in  eternal  properties  and  relations,  and  that  action  of  Pure 
Intellect  which  should  give  to  all  their  appointed  motion,  beauty, 
and  order.  "  Mind  is  infinite,"  he  taught,  **  and  rules  by  its  own 
power;  and  is  mixed  up  with  nought,  but  is  alone  in  and  for 
Itself:  for  if  it  were  not  alone  by  itself,  but  mixed  up  with  any 
other,  it  would  participate  in  the  natiure  of  all  things."  It  was 
the  tendency  of  his  teaching,  in  all  its  theories,  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  mind;  whose  presence  he  recognised,  not  in  men  alone, 
but  in  brutes  and  even  plants.  In  his  view,  plants  were  animated 
beings,  rooted  into  tlie  earth;  endued  with  desire,  a  sense  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  even  with  mind  and  knowledge.  It  re- 
sulted from  nis  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tnc  degree 
of  power  and  activity  of  mind,  in  connexion  with  body,  was 
almost  exclusively  dependent  on  tlie  body  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. He  explained  sleep  to  be  an  action  of  body  on  the  mind. 
He  accoimted  for  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  living  being,  by 
the  mechanical  construction  of  its  body.  Although  irrational 
animals,  he  would  argue,  were  in  some  points  more  advantage- 
ously framed  than  man ;  still,  from  the  mere  possession  of  hands, 
he  had  become  the  most  rational  of  all:  and  thence,  by  means  of 
memory  and  experience,  wisdom  and  art,  was  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  other  animals.  The  individual  mind 
was  with  him,  in  short,  a  force  dependent  on  the  bodily  organiza- 
tion: while,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  great 
fundamental  basis  of  his  philosophy, — ^that  reason  or  intelligence, 
once  ftiwiiming  its  degree  or  force  of  action  in  the  body,  was  the 
only  faculty  by  which  we  can  become  cognisant  of  truth. 

For  he  detected  the  imperfection  of  the  senses.  The  great 
idea  of  distinguishing  between  the  senses  and  the  reason  had 
ahr^dy,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  been  started  by  Xenophanes, 
the  founder  of  that  Eleatic  school  of  which  mention  has  been 
xnade:  by  Anaxagoras  it  was  better  developed,  and  with  nobler 
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uses.  He  looked  upon  the  senses  as  at  all  iimes  too  weak  to  dis- 
cover the  real  component  particles  of  things.  As  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  this  he  argued:  if  we  take  two  coloured  liquids, 
black  and  white,  and  pour  the  one  into  the  other,  drop  by  drop, 
the  eye  will  be  incapable  of  discerning  the  gradual  change  of 
colour  which  is  actually  going  on  in  nature.  When  he  said  that 
"  things  are  to  each  according  as  they  seem  to  him,"  he  spoke  of 
things  as  sensuously  presented :  just  as,  when  he  asserted  that 
"  snow  was  not  wnite  but  black,"  he  spoke  of  things  as  known 
by  the  reflex  reason.  On  these  points  nis  mind  was  admirably 
balanced.  He  saw  that  certain  degree  of  truth  in  the  sensuous 
apprehension  of  objects,  which  enabled  him  to  recognise,  in  ap- 
pearances, a  standard  for  cognition  of  the  non-t^parent  Ac- 
cordingly, some  of  his  physical  researches  present  matter  of 
curious  conjecture.  He  held  that  there  had  been  great  periods  in 
the  past  development  of  the  world,  and  that  others  would  follow : 
alternate  preponderances  of  fire  and  water  would  shake  the  system, 
*'  The  hillfi  of  Lampsacus  wiU  one  day  become  sea,  if  time  ^ould 
not  sooner  fail" — ^was  a  prophecy  of  his;  in  which,  by  the  failuro 
of  time  he  intended  the  ruin  of  the  earth,  which  he  anticipated 
by  the  agency  of  fire:  while  the  human  soul,  he  said,  should 
survive  beyond  all — ^imperishable,  indestructible. 

Mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences  were  cheri^ed  pursuits 
of  Anaxagoias;  among  whose  various  works,  of  which  only  the 
tradition  has  survived,  was  one  on  the  Perspective  of  the  Theatre. 
He  had,  like  Pythagoras,  visions  of  the  ^reat  theory  of  gravita- 
tion; and,  like  him,  or,  more  probably,  stunulated  and  taught  by 
what  remained  of  his  doctrines,  presents  another  proof  of  that 
little  less  than  divine  intuition  which  could  strike  out  such  grand 
conceptions  of  the  leading  analomes  of  the  natural  world,  that  the 
most  exact  inquirers,  aided  by  the  most  extraordinary  inventiona 
of  long-succeeding  ages,  have  only  served  to  moimt  up  to  them  by 
patient  and  elaborate  demcmstration.  Amon^  other  views,  he 
maintained  that  the  heavens  are  kept  in  their  place  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  revolution,  and  would  fall  down  if  that  rapidity 
were  to  cease.  The  reader  needs  not  be  reminded  how  strongly 
his  Homoiomeriae  pointed  to  the  great  idea  of  Chemical  Analysis. 
When  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Athens,  he  occupied  the  time 
before  his  trial  in  writing  on  the  square  of  the  circle.  His  geo- 
metrical researches  were  extensive,  and  ardently  pursued.  In  all 
these  matters,  he  contrasts  strangely  with  lus  predecessor  of 
Ephesus.  With  an  obstinacy  which  suggested  Aristotle's  idea  of 
a  race  of  men  with  whom  their  own  opmions  would  alwa}^  be  as 
valid  as  science  itself,  HeracUtus  had  maintained  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  mere  meteors ;  that  the  sun  could  not  exceed  twelve 
inches  in  size;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  that  directing  power  of 
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Ae  contmual  motaon  whidi  was  the  groundwork  of  liis  system — 
&e  Fate*  which  "  guided  the  way  upwards  and  downwards" — it 
WB8  daily  destroyed  and  daily  renewed;  daily  rekindled  and  ex- 
tdn^uiahed.  "  It  could  not  go  beyond  its  apjK>inted  measure;  for, 
if  It  did,  then  would  the  Liynnes,  handmaidens  of  justice,  find 
it  out."  Anaxagoras,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  locked  the 
Grreek  belief  in  their  bountiful  god  Helios,  who  shone  alike  on 
mortab  and  immortals,  by  asserting  the  sun  to  be  a  mass  of  red- 
hot  iron,t — yet  held  many  just  notions  of  both  sun  and  moon, 
particularly  of  the  latter;  explained  solar  and  lunar  eclipses; 
speculated  rationally  on  the  cause  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rain- 
bow,  and  (Sir  John  Herschel  may  be  quoted  here)  "  less  absurdly 
on  earthqiiakes  than  many  modem  geolo^sts  have  done;"  and 
taught  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected  light,  which  he  justly 
inferred  firom  her  phases,  and  regarded  as  the  reason  why  the 
light  WHS  faint,  and  unaccompaniea  by  sensible  heat.  It  is  even 
attributed  to  him  that  he  asserted  absolute  coldness  to  be  a  pro- 
perty of  the  moon's  rays;  a  chimerical  notion  at  first  sight:  yet 
modem  discovmes  have  shown  a  real  connexion  between  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  (accompanied  of  course  with  a  greater 
fari^htneas  of  the  moon),  and  the  cold  produced  by  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth's  sui&oe  at  night,  which  is  impeded  by 
the  presence  of  douds. 

In  other  pmnts  this  excellent  philosopher,  this  profound  and 
caations  thiziker  (as  he  is  well  named  by  Aristotle),  had  more 
distinctly  anticipated  modem  science:  even  to  the  revelations  of 
die  telescope.  He  supposed,  as  after  hiija  Democritus,  the  dark 
spots  in  the  moon  to  be  occasioned  by  the  shadows  of  inequalities 
in  its  suifiuse. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 

Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 

At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesol6 

Or  in  Valoamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Riven^  or  mountuns,  in  her  spotty  globe : 
yielded  the  same  fruit  to  the  observation  of  Anaxagoras.  It  was 
one  of  his  beliefs  that,  like  the  earth,  she  had  plains,  moimtains, 
TaUeys,  and  habitations;  evidently  for  rational  beings.  And 
from  this  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  another  notion  which  might 
also  find  a  home  in  the  thoughtful  speculations  of  modem  days, 
tl)at  life  was  probably  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  by  me 
rational  inhabitants  ot  the  other  mundane  booies  than  of  those 
occnpying  earth. 

In  fine,  it  must  always  be  said  of  this  fiimous  man,  that  his 
attention  was  alive  to  ^ture,  and  his  mind  open  to  just  reason- 
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ing  on  its  phenomena.  C!ould  he,  more  freely  than  he  did,  have 
escaped  the  trammels  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  involved, 
and  which,  enlarge  its  method  of  inquiry  as  he  would,  was  still 
too  exclusively  fixed  on  the  laws  of  outward  existence  to  grasp  the 
more  essential  and  abiding  truths  of  Reason  and  of  Bemg, — ^he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  remembrance  with  the  greatest  names 
of  antiquity.  The  last  words  he  uttered  are  a  memorable  and 
affecting  evidence  of  what  he  himself  felt  of  those  hard  limits 
that  had  restrained  his  pursuit  of  truth,  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  laborious  life,  exclusively  devoted  to  knowledge,  his 
mind,  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  saw  that  the  Uni- 
versal Intelligence,  overlooking  the  infinite  mixtures  of  all  seeds, 
equally  knew  what  is,  what  was,  and  what  shall  be.  Contrast- 
ing, then,  the  Infinite  to  be  known  with  the  Little  he  had  attained 
— Nothing  can  he  knouni,  he  said.  Nothing  can  be  learned.  No- 
thing can  be  certain.  Sense  is  limited.  Intellect  is  toeak.  life  is 
short 

Archelaus,  a  pupil,  succeeded  Anaxagoras:  and  in  him  the 
Ionian  system  of  philosophic  inquiry  found  its  last  teacher.  It 
had  done  all  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish.  It  had  conducted 
investigation  to  a  point  from  which  the  view  beyond  was  so  fiur- 
reaching  and  sublime,  that  its  own  incapacity  to  conduct  inquiry 
further  stood  suddenly  confessed.  The  Temple  of  Mind,  upon 
whose  vast  threshold  Anaxagoras  placed  his  successors — ^the  ser- 
vice of  the  Great  Being  that  filled  it— demanded  other  priests. 
It  was  a  want  that  had  indeed  been  felt  before  Anaxagoras,  and 
had  discovered  itself  in  what  has  been  ahready  named  as  the 
Eleatic  School. 

With  this  School  is  directly  connected  the  publication  of  the 
great  Atomic  Doctrine — ^the  most  definite,  it  may  perhaps  be 
allowed,  of  all  the  physical  doctrines  of  the  ancients  appHed  to 
actual  phenomena  :  as  some  balance  to  its  evil  qualities,  the  sug- 
gester,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  of  a  habit  of  really  physical 
observation  and  inqmry  :  and  the  subject  of  respectful  disquid- 
tion  by  Lord  Bacon.  From  the  Atomists,  then  sprang  up  the 
*  Atheman  Sophists ;  men  whose  exact  career  and  influence  are,  of 
all  the  problems  of  antiquity,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  important.  In  discussing  it,  the  practice  of  regarding  these 
men  apart  from  the  forms  of  opinion  which  had  plainly  given 
birth  to  the  sophistical  effort,  has  not  tended  to  its  satisfactory 
solution.  Following  to  some  extent  the  course  of  Dr.  Bitter,  it 
is  our  intention  to  bring  the  Sophists  into  view  in  their  double 
relation  to  their  great  predecessors  of  the  Eleatic  School,  and  to 
their  greater  enemy  and  ultimate  destroyer — Socrates. 
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Abt.  V. — Rosen  in  Europe^  Asien,  und  Afrika.  (Travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  a  particular  View  to  the  natural 
Characteristics  of  each  Country.)  'By  Joseph  Rubsegoeb. 
Stuttgart.     1842. 

Whek  Mehemet  Ali  had  in  a  great  measure  exhausted  the 
resoiurces  of  Egypt  and  Syria,— countries  from  which  under  a  wise 
and  paternal  government  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  re- 
sources might  not  be  looked  for, — ^he  was  seized  with  a  beUef  that 
the  quickest  way  to  acquire  new  treasures  would  be  to  dig  into 
the  earth  for  them,  and  his  oriental  imagination  pictured  to  liim 
the  boundless  wealth  of  which  he  might  possess  himself  by  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  gold  mine,  or  of  some  noble  stratum  of 
diamonds,  hidden  from  all  human  eyes  but  those  of  the  lucky 
paaha  predestined  to  possess  them. 

A  less  enUghtened  Turk,  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea  of  the  sort, 
would  probably  have  had  recourse  to  dervises  and  talismans,  to 
sorcerers  and  mystic  charms,  to  aid  him  in  the  interesting  search. 
Mehemet  Ali,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  the  "  beautiful  simplicity" 
of  the  conjurer's  wand  was  hardly  likely  to  show  him  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  Golconda  which 
floated  in  beatic  visions  before  ms  waking  meditations ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  wise  enough  to  feel  that  he  might  look  a  long  time 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo  without  finding  the  precise  conjurer  he  was 
in  search  of;  and  in  his  embarrassment  he  determined  to  apply  to 
his  friend,  Prince  Mettemich,  who,  he  naturally  thought,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  at  all  times  a  goodly  host  of  cunning  men 
in  his  pay. 

The  oLi  pasha  had  already  declared  himself  the  sole  lord  of  the 
soil  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions.  He  had  con- 
verted the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  formerly  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  small  possessions,  into  one  vast  farm  to  be  cultivated  for 
his  exclusive  benefit.  The  fellah,  once  a  freeholder,  had  become 
gldHB  adscrgttus,  and  by  thus  lowering  the  station  of  the  husband- 
man, the  pasha  had  hc^>ed  to  make  a  better  farmer  of  him,  and  te 
make  the  land  more  productive.  Even  the  lands  of  the  mosques 
had  been  declared  public  property,  and  their  revenues  had  passed 
into  the  vicere^l  treasury.  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  content  to 
monopolize  agnculture,  the  wily  old  Turk  had  resolved  to  mono- 
polize commerce  also,  in  the  fond  hope  that  by  so  doing  he  should 
secure  to  himself  all  the  profits  which  imdcr  a  system  of  free  trade 
would  liave  found  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  a  host  of  mer- 
chants. 
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Yet  with  all  his  monopolies,  Mehemet  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  together  as  much  money  as  he  was  willing  to  spend  upon 
his  ships  and  soldiers.  He  could  not  bring  his  expenses  within 
the  bounds  of  his  income,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  him  was  to 
try  and  extend  his  income  till  he  brought  it  up  to  the  point  of  his 
expenditure,  and  as  &x  beyond  that  point  as  his  good  genius  might 
allow  him  to  so.  To  his  &iend  Mettemich,  accordingly,  he  ap- 
plied for  the  k)an  of  this  conjurer,  and  Mettemich,  without  more 
ado,  a^ed  to  let  him  have  one.  As  the  pasha's  wish  was  to  find 
out  gold-mines,  and  to  get  gold  out  of  those  that  he  had  already, 
Mettemich,  reasonably  enough,  thought  that  the  best  sort  of  con* 

S'er  to  send  to  Egypt  would  be  one  who  had  some  practical 
owledge  of  mines,  and,  accordin^l^r,  the  author  of  tne  work 
now  before  us  was  selected  for  the  mission. 

M.  Russegger  had  for  several  years  been  attached  to  the  mines 
of  Gustein,  which  belong  to  the  Austrian  government,  wh^i  in 
1834  Mehemet  Ali  applied  for  asaistanoe  in  his  mineralogical  re- 
searches. Russegger  was  selected  as  the  chief  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  ordered  to  direct  its  attention  to  other  departments  of 
science,  besides  those  from  which  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  looked  for 
an  inunediate  profit.  The  departure  of  the  expedition  was  de- 
layed by  various  causes.  In  1834,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cholera  in  Egypt,  and  in  1835  by  the  plague  which  in  that  year 
raged  fearfully.  In  December  1835,  however,  all  preliminary 
arrangements  had  been  concluded,  among  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant seems  to  have  been  the  guarantee  of  a  banker  at  Trieste, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  should  receive  their  pay 
regularly,  and  that  all  necessary  accommodations  should  be  con- 
stantly provided  them.  Russegger  had  scarcely  been  twenty-four 
hours  in  Cairo  before  he  felt  tne  propriety  of  this  precaution. 
Mettemich  knew  the  Levantine  character  too  well  to  rely  on  the 
fulfilment,  in  E^ypt,  of  any  promise,  for  which  he  did  not  hold 
a  tangible  security  at  Trieste. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1836,  Russegger  embarked  with  his 
companions  at  Trieste  for  Alexandria,  with  the  determination 
of  taking  Athens  in  his  way,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  distinguished  orientalist,  Von  ProKesch,  who 
at  that  time  resided  as  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  king 
Otho.  When  the  Austrian  mineralogist  arrived  at  Cairo,  the 
pasha  had  not  yet  determined  in  what  direction  he  should  send 
the  wise  man,  who  shows,  in  the  work  before  us,  that  he  knew 
how  to  turn  his  involimtaiy  leisure  to  the  best  account.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  many  new  and  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  government  and  natural  resources  of  Egypt,  without  ne- 
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gkcting  to  see  the  usual  lions  of  the  place,  and  undertook  even 
an  excursion  into  the  Libyan  desert,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Natron 
Lakes.  Li  due  time  old  Mehemet  resolved  that  the  Austrian 
mineralogist  should  make  Syria  the  field  of  his  first  investigations. 
Russegger  accordingly  proceeded  to  Beirout,  and  thence  to  the 
northem  provinces.  He  made  a  short  stay  at  Antioch  and  Aleppo ; 
then  went  by  sea  to  Tharsus;  and  thence  to  Gulek  among  the 
BK>untain8  of  the  Taurus,  where  the  mining  operations  of  the  expe- 
dition may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  These,  however,  did  not 
so  entirely  engross  the  attention  of  Russegger,  as  not  to  leave  him 
time  for  sundry  excursions  into  the  pashalics  of  Adana  and  Ma- 
rascb.  Li  autumn,  1836,  he  left  Gruiek  and  returned  to  Egypt, 
after  inspectiag  the  ooUieries  and  ironworks  of  the  Lebanon. 
These  movements  have  ftimished  materials  for  the  first  volmne, 
which  is  all  that  M.  Russegger  has  as  yet  thought  proper  to 
publieh. 

Early  in  1837  be  commenced  his  joumej  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  He  ascended  the  Nile,  and  visited  on  his  way  the 
classical  monuments  of  Thebes,  Dendara,  &c.  At  Korosko  he 
quitted  the  river,  and  traversed  the  great  Nubian  desert.  At  El 
Mekheir,  the  capital  of  the  Berber  Lmd,  he  a^ain  embarked  on  the 
Nile,  and  continued  to  ascend  the  river  till  he  arrived  at  Khax- 
toom  in  16°  N.  lat.,  the  point  where  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers 
join  to  fbnn  the  Royal  stream,  that  thence  flows  in  uninterrupted 
majesty  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  standing  indebted  to  a 

X'  \  tributary  on  its  way.  Khartoom  was  selected  by  our  tra- 
as  his  head-quarters.  Th«Me  it  was  he  undertook  his 
Various  gold-hunting  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ac- 
quired  a  great  deal  of  highly  interesting  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  though  he  did  not  suco^  in  discover- 
ing for  his  employer  those  mines  of  gold  by  the  aid  of  which 
armies  were  to  have  been  maintained,  and  fleets  created;  that 
were  to  change  the  face  of  the  political  worid,  and  to  make  the 
modem  Pharaoh  arbiter  of  nations.  Russegger  ascended  the 
White  River  as  fitr  as  the  country  of  the  Shilluk  negroes;  went 
overland  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan;  traversed  the  whole 
country  of  the  Nubas;  and  after  visiting  Shaboon,  their  capi- 
tal, returned  through  Eordo&n  to  Khaurtoom.  The  equinoc- 
tial rains  compelled  him  to  remain  at  Khartoom  till  October, 
and  during  tms  time,  one  half  of  his  European  companions 
died  of  fevers  brought  on  by  the  climate.  Early  in  October 
he  started  again  in  another  direction.  He  went  up  the  Blue 
River  to  Sennaar,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Roserres,  where  a 
small  army  was  drawn  together  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  to 
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the  gold-works  of  the  negroes,  dtuated  fiir  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  pasha's  territories.  '^  The  campaign,"  as  he  himself  calls 
this  excursion,  was  opened  early  in  1838.  The  mineralogist  with 
his  military  *^  accompaniment"  marched  through  Fazoklo,  Kaman, 
Kamamyl,  and  Shongollo,  to  the  river  Pulkhidia,  on  the  hordes 
of  the  Galla  country ;  when  Mehemet  Ali  beginning  to  suspect  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  any  tangible  return  from  the  travels 
of  his  Austrian  man  of  science,  Russegger  was  recalled  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  1838.  These 
travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa  are  to  afford  materials  for  the 
second  volume,  which  is  Hkely  to  foim  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  series. 

The  Turk,  tired  of  his  toy,  and  indifferent  to  scientific  re- 
searches that  brought  no  convertible  metal  into  his  treasury,  was 
resolved  to  dismiss  what  he  looked  upon  as  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion, and  Russegger  returned  to  Syria  to  send  away  the  nunera 
whom  he  had  left  at  work  in  the  Taurus.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  deference  or  soUcitude  to  Mehemet  Ali.  He  was  not 
now  to  be  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour,  nor  were  ships  of  war 
to  be  placed  at  his  command,  to  convey  him  whither  he  listed. 
He  started  with  one  negro  and  four  Bedouins  as  his  only  com- 

5nions,  and  passing  through  the  desert  of  Suez,  arrived  at 
ount  Sinai,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  some  length.  Then, 
plimging  again  into  the  desert,  and  passing  by  Hebron,  he 
arrived  in  Palestine;  embarked  at  Beirout  once  more  for 
Egypt;  then  visited  Constantinople  and  Smyrna;  and  closed  his 
oriental  wanderings  in  the  quarantine  of  Syria,  at  which  point 
he  also  intends  to  close  the  third  volume  of  his  Travels. 

The  fourth  volume  will  comprise  his  Travels  through  Europe, 
in  which  quarter  of  the  world  he  seems  to  have  visited  almost 
every  mine  of  importance.  He  examined  Greece  in  every  di- 
rection, at  the  request  of  king  Otho.  After  leaving  Greece,  we 
are  not  aware  whether  Russegger  performed  the  remainder  of  his 
travels  at  his  own  expense  or  tnat  of  the  Austrian  government, 
but  the  latter  appears  the  most  probable,  from  some  expressions 
that  occur  in  the  dedication  of  the  book  to  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. From  Greece  our  traveller  went  to  Italy;  examined 
Naples  and  Sicily  minutely;  and,  after  spending  some  time  in 
Tuscany  and  the  Milanese,  returned  to  Germany.  Switzerland, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  next  be- 
came the  objects  of  his  attention.  He  spent  some  time  amon^ 
tlie  coUieries  near  Aix-la-Chapelle;  then  went  to  li^e  ana 
Brussels ;  spent  some  time  in  France ;  visited  England  and  Scotland, 
and  embarked  at  Edinburgh  for  Hamburg.     He  next  proceeded 
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through  Denmark  to  Norway,  examined  all  the  mining  districts, 
and  visited  the  English  copper-works  at  Kaafyord.  From 
Hammerfest  he  returned  to  Drontheim;  and  after  visiting  all  the 
most  celebrated  mines  of  Sweden,  he  explored  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, and  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  Vi- 
enna on  the  21st  of  February,  1841,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  and  three  months.  The  fomth  volume  comprising  his  Eu- 
ropean investigations,  will  conclude  the  work,  wnich  will  then 
present  an  account  of  a  mineralogical  jotimey,  unequalled  pro- 
bably in  extent  and  importance. 

Tne  work  is  dividea  into  chapters,  of  which  one  half  are  de- 
voted to  what  may  be  called  the  personal  narrative,  while  the 
other  half  comprises  all  the  scientific  facts  which  our  author  has 
been  able  to  collect.  These  chapters  follow  alternately.  Thus, 
the  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  his  first  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the 
second  to  a  review  of  the  scientific  harvest  which  he  was  able  to 
collect  there  during  that  residence;  his  third  chapter  tells  us 
of  his  first  residence  in  Syria,  and  in  his  fourth  chapter  he 
enlarges  on  the  climate,  the  geology,  and  the  physical  peculiari- 
ties of  that  province.  As  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  dull,  sometimes 
intolerably  so,  but  his  scientific  chapters  Ughten  the  work.  His 
own  adventures,  at  least  so  far  as  the  first  volume  goes,  are  insig- 
nificant, and  might  have  been  told  even  with  greater  brevity  than 
they  are;  but  when  he  comes  to  his  -scientific  chapter  he  is 
clearly  at  home,  his  work  becomes  a  work  of  love,  and  the 
merest  tyro  in  science  will  not  only  be  instructed  by  so  skilled 
a  teacher,  but  will  be  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  society  of 
so  agreeable  a  travelling  companion.  Not,  therefore,  to  detain 
our  readers  with  details  that  have  been  much  more  amusingly 
told  by  preceding  travellers,  we  shall  skip  the  whole  personal  nar- 
rative of  the  first  volume,  and  come  at  once  to  our  author's  re- 
marks on  the  climate  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  social  condition  of 
her  inhabitants:  subjects  which  he  has  evidently  studied  with 
attention,  and  on  which  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect  even 
from  those  to  whom  they  may  not  always  carry  conviction. 

In  tropical  countries,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one 
season;  namely,  summer.  The  only  distinction  is  between  the 
rainy  and  the  dry  part  of  the  summer.  As  we  proceed  up  the 
Nile,  however,  we  arrive  in  a  region  where  it  scarcely  rains 
at  all  from  January  to  December.  This  region  extends  from 
the  thirtieth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  latitude,  comprising 
the  whole  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Nubia.  Within  these  parallels  of  latitude  it  is  that  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are  included.     Southward  of  the  18th 
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degree,  we  come  again  to  a  country  subject  to  tropical  rains,  and 
there  the  desert  ends.  The  interior  spreads  out  in  wide  tcp- 
dant  savannahs,  while  the  rivers  are  edged  on  both  sides  with  lands 
of  luxiuiant  fertility.  It  seldom  rains  in  Egypt  farther  to  the 
south  than  Cairo;  but  in  this  respect  the  climate  must  have  un- 
dergone a  great  modification,  for  among  the  Libyan  mountains 
may  be  traced  the  dry  beds  of  what  must  once  have  be^i 
mighty  torrents,  and  these  could  scarcely  have  been  formed  with- 
out rain. 

We  have  spoken  of  Egypt  as  a  tropical  country,  and  to  such  a 
denomination  its  climate  well  entitles  it,  though  situated  with- 
out the  tropics.  During  the  month  of  Apnl,  the  period  of 
our  author's  first  visit  to  Cairo,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
often  rose  above  32*^  of  Reaumur  (104°  of  Fahrenheit),  and  never 
fell  below  14°  of  Reaumur  or  63^  of  Fahrenheit.  During  this 
period  only  one  day  is  marked  in  his  meteorolo^cal  tabks  as 
rainy,  and  one  as  overcast;  all  the  rest  are  described  either  as 
lieiter  or  sclwn  (cheerful  or  beautiful).*  The  prevalent  wind  in 
Lower  Egypt  is  the  north  wind,  which  tends  to  cool  the  air, 
though  at  times  the  wind  is  northerly  when  the  thermometer 
8tan(&  at  above  100°;  but  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  &ct  that 
the  north  wind  always  prevails  during  the  three  hottest  months: 
June,  July,  and  August.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  come  within  the  tropics,  northerly  winds  are  un- 
known from  April  to  October,  and  southerly  winds  are  unknown 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  When  the  rainy  season  pre- 
vails between  the  tropics,  the  wind  is  always  blowmg  from  the 
north,  and  this  may  not  imreasonably  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  rain  in  Central  and  Upper  Egypt.  In 
Lower  Egypt,  rains  become  more  frequent  as  we  draw  nearer  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  the  rain  gauge  in- 
forms us,  there  falls  ten  times  as  much  rain  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  as  at  Cairo. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  Ehamseen  wind 
prevails  m  Egypt.  It  is  often  confounded  with  the  Simoom, 
but  differs  from  it  essentially.    The  Khamseen  is  a  periodical 


*  Kiebohr,  when  at  Cairo,  kept  a  carefiil  record  of  his  meteorological  obsenra* 
lions  from  November  1761,  till  August  1762.  The  lowest  point  of  the  thermo- 
meter, during  that  interval,  was  observed  in  Februaiy,  when  the  temperatmre  fdl 
to  42^  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  highest  temperature  was  101^  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
occurred  twice  :  once  in  June  and  once  in  July.  Notwithstanding  all  the  scien- 
tific travellers,  particularly  from  France,  who  have  visited  Egypt,  Niebuhr^a 
tables  are  still  the  only  tables  of  any  real  value  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  study 
the  climate  of  the  country. 
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-wind  that  returns  yearly,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  It 
blows  alwap  from  the  south  or  south-east,  and  is,  in  Rus- 
Begger's  opinion,  purely  of  electrical  origin.  The  Simoom,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  common  desert  storm,  happens  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  when  it  does  come  is  in  no  way  particular  as  to 
the  quarter  of  the  compass  towards  which  it  may  direct  its  course. 
The  Simoom,  though  heated  almost  beyond  endurance  in  its 
coiiise  over  the  burning  sand  of  the  desert,  is  formidable  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  violence.  It  raises  such  masses  of  dust  and 
sand  as  to  become  really  dangerous  to  caravans  that  come  within 
its  range.  Not  so  the  Khamseen.  It  lasts  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  does  not  always  blow  with  violence,  but  its  effect  on  the 
atmosphere  continues  long  af^r  the  wind  has  ceased,  leaving  a 
temperature  of  40''  (122°  of  Fahrenheit)  behind.  The  air  is  then 
filled  with  a  fine  sand,  against  which  no  garment,  door,  or  win- 
dow is  sufficiently  close  to  afford  protection;  the  breathing  be- 
comes difficult;  the  blood  flows  to  the  head;  and  plethoric  people, 
or  those  whose  systems  have  been  weakened,  are  in  momentary 
danger  of  apopleay.  The  Khamseen  is  mostly  preceded  by 
oppressive  heat  ana  extreme  dryness. 

*'  Gradually,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  close  black  clouds  are  seen 
to  collect  towards  the  south-east.  These  are  followed  by  others  of  a 
fiery  red,  and  the  two  descriptions  of  clouds  mingle  witn  each  other, 
till  they  look  like  confused  masses  of  fire  and  smoke  rising  from  a 
burning  city.  A  reddish-yellow  light  diffiises  itself,  the  heat  becomes 
more  and  more  oppressive,  man  and  beast  creep  into  shelter,  and  the 
eeneral  stillness  grows  positiyely  painful.  Now  a  low  rushing  noise  is 
heard,  the  clouds  stretdi  onwara,  they  seem  to  roll  along  the  ground, 
and  in  an  instant  the  storm  is  with  you,  and  you  are  enveloped  in  a 
sea  of  sand  and  dust.  In  Bg3^t  the  Khamseen  mostly  passes  away 
without  rain.  Not  so  in  more  southerly  latitudes,  where  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  phenomenon  are  always  more  strongly  marked.  In 
the  deserts  of  South  Nubia,  and  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  Kordofan, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  following  the  Khamseen  throughout  its 
whole  course,  and  of  studying  its  character  with  the  aid  of  excellent 
instruments.  I  shall  therefore,  in  due  season,  return  to  the  subject. 
At  present,  I  shall  only  repeat,  that  the  Khamseen  has  nothing  in 
common  with  other  winds,  that  originate  mechanically  from  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  electrical  in 
its  origin  and  throughout  its  whole  course." 

The  rising  of  the  Nile,  in  Russegger's  opinion,  is  caused  wholly 
by  the  tropical  rains  in  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  the  other  countries 
drained  by  this  mysterious  river.  The  snows  supposed  to  melt  in 
the  mountains,  he  treats  as  "  one  of  those  absurd  hypotheses, 
which  one  pedant  copies  from  another,  century  after  century;" 
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but  he  who  has  witnessed  a  rainy  season  within  the  tropics  in 
Africa,  he  says,  **  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  swelling  of 
the  stream."  All  the  moisture  that  comes  from  the  south  is 
checked  by  the  north  winds,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  concentrate 
its  force  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

"So  far  as  the  inundation  reaches,  a  fruitful  soil  is  formed;  so  rich, 
indeed,  as  scarcely  to  be  matched  by  any  country  in  the  world.  In 
October  and  November,  when  the  mud  of  the  inundation  has  settled, 
corn  is  sown,  and  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  in  February  and  March. 
In  April  the  second  sowing  takes  place,  and  the  second  harvest  is  over 
before  the  Nile  begins  to  nse  again.  After  the  inundation,  the  cottoa 
seed  is  also  committed  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  plants  are  torn  up  and  fresh  seed  is  sown,  that  the  plants  may 
always  be  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  cotton-grounds  must  be  watered 
by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation;  to  the  inundation  of  the  river  they 

must  on  no  account  be  exposed There  is  not  a  month  of  the 

year  in  which  the  Egyptian  husbandman  may  not  gather  in  one  harvest 
or  another,  not  one  month  in  which  kind  Nature  does  not  tender  him  at 
once  flowers  and  fruit !  What  might  not  such  a  country  become  under 
a  wise  government!  What  smiling  plenty  might  not  prevail  there, 
and  what  wretchedness  pervades  it  now  !  Every  plant  that  grows  in 
Southern  Europe  or  withm  the  tropics,  will  thrive  in  Egypt." 

The  following  table  serves  admirably  to  illustrate  these  re- 
marks: 


The  Egyptian  husbandman 
may  sow: 


The  Egyptian   husbandman  may 
reap: 


In  January  . 
„  February  . 

„  March    .  . 

„  April  .  .  . 
„  May  .  .  . 
„  June    . .  . 

„  July 

„  August  .  . 

„  September 

„  October.  . 
„  November 

„  December. 


Lupins,  beans,  and  flax  .  j 

J  Rice,  dhourra,  and  Indian 
com 

Cotton I 

Wheat  and  cotton      .    .    . 


iTlie  plants  of  rice,  dhour- 
ra,  and  Indian  com 


{Wheat,  dhourra,  and  In- 
dian com 
Wheat  and  vegetables 


■{ 


Sugar  (in  Upper  Egypt  in  JuneX 

senna,  and  clover. 
Barley,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 

melons. 
Wheati  Indian  com,  and  dhourra  of 

the  preceding  autumn. 
Roses  and  clover. 

Com,  grapes,  figs,  safiron,  and  dates. 
Saffron,  lupins,  and  beans. 

Flax,  linseed,  cotton,  and  grapes. 

aover. 

Rioe,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds, 
and  olives. 

Rice,  and  grass  for  pasturage. 

Dates,  dhourra,  and  Indian  com. 

The  meadows  in  this  month  are  rich 
in  grass,  and  flowers  and  blossoms 
are  in  their  greatest  abundance. 


Fertile  however  as  is  the  soil  yearly  deposited  by  the  Nile  on 
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its  banks,  so  long  as  that  soil  is  carefully  cultivated  and  watered 
by  the  hand  of  man;  equally  rapid  is  its  conversion  into  sand  and 
desolation,  when  man  ceases  to  bestow  upon  it.liis  care.     The  mud 
of  the  Nile  is  full  of  salts,  particularly  of  saltpetre,  dries  up  rapidly, 
and  then  becomes  a  li^ht  dust,  which  is  soon  carried  away  by  the 
wind.     Let  man  tend  it  careAilly  and  there  is  no  soil  in  the  world 
of  greater  productiveness;  let  him  neglect  it  and  in  a  little  time 
this  fertile  soil  becomes  incapable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life.     It 
is  to  these  particles  of  salt  contained  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and 
constantly  raised  into  the  air  by  every  wind,  that  Russegger  attri- 
butes many  of  the  pectdiaritics  of  the  Egyptian  climate.     Resi- 
dents in  Egypt  often  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  climate  of  the 
country.     **  It  is  an  excellent  climate,"  they  will  tell  you,  "  but 
a^nst  the  epidemic  maladies  you  must  be  upon  your  guard." 
Now  what  are  these  maladies  ?  Plague,  cholera,  dysentery,  oph- 
thalmia, and  painful  and  disgusting  eruptions.     Cholera,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  recent  importation,  but  it  has  domesticated  itself  in  Egypt, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  there  now;  all  the  others  are 
native  there  and  to  the  manner  bom.     At  their  head  stands 
the  plague,  which  Russegger  boldly  proclaims  to  be  at  all  times  of 
Egyptian  origin:  and  though  some  modem  writers  have  set  up 
a  drfferent  theorjr,  and  Volney  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
tbat  the  pla^e  is  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt,  yet  all 
the  ancient  historians,  sacred  and  profane,  who  have  observed  the 
march  of  the  pestilence,  almost  invariably  trace  it  to  an  Egyptian 
origin.     In  Egypt,  not  a  year  passes  away  in  which  cases  of  plague 
do  not  occur,  but  only  so  fiir  as  the  periodical  inundations  extend. 
Ite  wretchedness  and  dirty  habits  of  the  population,  our  author 
thinks,  may  aggravate  the  malady  and  keep  up  the  infection,  but 
cannot  be  the  original  cause  of  it.     In  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks,  the  pkgue  is  but  little 
known ;  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  country  is  inimdated  by  the 
tropical  rains,  it  appears  again  periodically.     While  the  water 
is  on  the  ground  both  countries  remain  healthy,  and  when  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  dry  again,  the  epidemic  disappears;  but 
while  the  process'  of  drying  is  going  on,  it  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum.    It  is  in  the  coolest  months  of  the  year  that  Egypt  is  most 
a£9icted  by  the  pestilence,  which  is  unknown  in  summer,  when 
the  ground  is  parched  up  by  intense  heat. 

Another  malady  with  which  Egypt  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
afflicted,  is  ophthalmia.  It  is  not  confined  to  particukur  seasons, 
like  the  plague,  but  prevails  aU  the  year  round.  Every  stranger 
who  comes  into  the  country,  is  strack  by  the  number  of  blind  and 
one-eyed  people  whom  he  meets  with,    A  want  of  cleanliness  ag- 
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gravates,  but  cannot  cause  this  illness;  for  though  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  Europeans  are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  yet  it  has  also  been  noted  that  ophthalmia  seldom 
extends  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  in  Lower  Egypt  it  is  confined 
to  the  population  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  to  the  Bedouins 
of  the  desert  it  is  almost  unknown.  Arguing  upon  these  £su;tEr, 
Riisscgger  concludes  that  ophthalmia  must  be  caused  partly  by  the 
influence  of  climate,  partly  by  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
European  is  comparatively  but  little  subject  to  ophthalmia;  and  for 
this  exemption  Russegger  believes  him  indebted  to  the  habit  of 
allowing  his  hair  to  grow,  and  of  not  keeping  his  head  always  co- 
vered. By  depriving  himself  of  his  hair,  the  Mahometan  destroys 
the  means  provided  by  Nature  for  the  absorption  of  the  moisture 
which  in  hot  weather  determines  to  the  head;  and  by  keeping 
his  head  always  covered,  he  effectually  impedes  the  evapora- 
tion that  might  still  take  place.  The  Bedouins  and  the  Nubians 
shave  their  heads  indeed,  but  cover  them  less,  and  often  carry  them 
quite  bare;  and  tlicy  are  not  only  less  subject  to  ophthahnia,  but 
are  also  comparatively  exempt  n'om  those  frightful  eruptions  to 
which  the  Turks  and  Arabs  appear  to  be  particularly  liable.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  ophthalmia  is  caused  by  the 
turban  and  the  barber's  razor,  or  we  should  find  it  in  other  parts 
of  the  East  in  an  equally  virulent  form;  the  cause  must  be  in 
the  climate;  but  certain  habits  may  predispose  the  body  for  im- 
bibing the  infection. 

It  nas  been  supposed  that  the  fine  sand  carried  by  the  wind 
from  the  desert  may  be  the  cause  of  ophthalmia ;  but  this  theory 
Russegger  entirely  rejects :  for  if  it  were  correct,  the  Nubians  and 
the  Bedouins  would  hardly  remain  free  from  ophthalmia,  while 
the  fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  die  Delta,  are 
particularly  liable  to  it.  It  is  not  to  the  sand,  but  to  the  salt  with 
which  the  air  is  constantly  impregnated,  that  he  considers  ophthal- 
mia to  be  owing.  These  particles  of  salt  are  engendered  by  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  and  to  such  a  degree  is  the  air  impregnated  with 
them,  that  the  very  dew  that  falls  on  the  ground  has  a  salt  taste. 
The  sand  of  the  desert  may  irritate  the  eyes,  but  affects  them  no 
more  than  the  sand  of  any  other  country;  but  the  salt  dust  of  the 
cultivated  lands  along  the  Nile  rises  on  the  slightest  agitation  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  inflames  the  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
eyeball  fairly  starts  from  the  head,  and  swells  tiU  it  bursts,  not 
only  blinding  the  sufferer,  but  subjecting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
excruciating  pain.  Of  the  cutaneous  affection  known  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  Esh  min  Masr  (Cairo  bread),  we  may  add 
that  though  sufficiently  offensive  to  a  stranger,  it  is  but  little 
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dreaded  b^  the  natiyes,  who  Tnaintain  that  when  the  iUness  leaves 
them,  which  it  generally  does  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  system 
app^urs  to  have  been  reueyed  by  a  healthy  reaction. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  against  the  noxious  in- 
fluence of  the  Egyptian  climate,  are,  according  to  our  author, 
partly  of  a  moral,  partly  of  a  physical  nature. 

''  Among  the  former,"  he  says,  "  I  include  perfect  fearlessness,  a 
cheerful  rehance  on  a  higher  power,  and  constant  occupation  of  the 
mind.  Among  the  ph3rsical  preservatives,  I  would  recommend  frequent^ 
and  even  violent  exercise,  not  too  much  sleep,  nor  too  sudden  change  of 
diet,  great  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  fermented  liquors,  but  not  a 
total  abstinence,  a  narrow  flannel  girdle  next  the  skin,  a  frequent  use  of 
the  bath,  particularly  for  the  eyes,  and  at  all  times  the  greatest  cleanli* 
Hess.  Thin  acid  drinks,  particularly  a  decoction  of  tamarinds,  I  hold  to 
be  extremely  salutary." 

He  extends  his  precautions  and  recommendations  much  further, 
but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  those  just  mentioned,  such 
as  prudent  people  observe  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seldom 
neglect  without  suffering  sooner  or  later  for  their  folly  or  their 
indolence. 

Russ^ger  looks  upon  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  an  imdertakin^  not  only 

Sracticable  but  of  easy  execution.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
esert,  through  which  the  canal  would  have  tobe  carried,  lies  forty 
feet  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  would  therefore 
at  most  require  the  construction  of  large  dykes  to  confine  the 
water.  One-half  of  the  money  spent  by  Mehemet  Ali  on 
schemes  that  have  neither  added  to  nis  wealth,  his  power,  or  his 
magnificence,  would  have  amply  sufficed^  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  a  canal,  and  would  have  yielded  him  a  greater  revenue  than 
aU  his  abortive  attempts  to  make  Egypt  a  manufiicturing  country. 
There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  by  which  her  rulers  might  confer  a 
greater  blessing  on  Egypt  than  by  simply  restoring  the  ancient 
canals:  those  intended  for  irrigation,  as  well  as  those  destined  for 
traffic.  By  means  of  canals  many  himdreds  of  square  miles 
might  be  reconquered  from  the  desert  and  restored  to  the  plough, 
for  the  desert  can  but  rarely  hold  out  against  the  presence  of 
water.  Such  a  conquest  might  indeed  afford  ground  for  exulta- 
tion: by  such  peaceful  achievements  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs 
can  alone  be  truly  restored. 

Under  Mehemet  Ali,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  desert,  so  far 
from  receiving,  is  silently  but  constantly  encroaching  on  the  cul- 
tivable land  of  Egypt.  It  has  been  the  pasha's  fate  to  be  lauded 
by  one  set  of  writers  and  abused  by  anotner,  till  it  becomes  dif- 
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ficult  for  any  one,  who  has  not  been  in  the  countay,  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  believe  and  what  reject,  of  the  various  accounts 
which  reach  liim  "of  old  Mehemet's  administration.  We  have 
never  met  with  a  writer  who  judged  tliis  subject  with  more  im- 
partiality than  Russegger;  probably  because  few  have  had  the 
same  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
present  position  of  the  agricultural  population.  Russegger  very 
properly  despises  the  judgment  of  those  who  aifect  to  look  down 
on  Menemet  as  an  ordinary  man  ;  as  one  who  oppresses  the  land 
from  a  mere  vulgar  motive  of  avarice.  The  pasha  aimed  at 
nobler  ends:  it  was  in  the  means  he  chose  that  he  erred.  He  saw 
a  land  badl^  cultivated,  and  ima^ned  that  by  taking  the  whole 
of  it  into  his  own  hands  he  could  improve  the  cidtivation.  So  in 
many  instances  he  has;  but  the  cultivator  meanwhile  has  been 
degraded  from  the  position  of  a  landowner  to  that  of  a  mere  serf; 
and  Russegger  questions  whether,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a 
peasantry  can  be  found  suffering  equal  misery  and  destitution 
amid  such  abundance  of  all  that  ought  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment and  embellishment  of  life.  Under  the  Mamelukes,  the 
fellah  was  plundered  and  oppre^ed;  still  his  land  remained  his 
own;  nor  were  the  excesses  of  the  Mameluke  of  constant  endu- 
rance, or  unaccompanied  by  occasional  kindness:  under  the  task- 
masters of  the'  sovereign,  who  may  be  said  to  have  united  the 
whole  coimtry  into  one  great  farm,  the  feUah  is  as  completely 
a  slave  as  the  negro  in  Cuba  or  Louisiana.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: E^ypt  lias  been  constantly  declining,  and  her  population 
constantly  decreasing,  since  the  Turks  first  came  into  the  country. 
Under  the  barbarous  Mamelukes  the  country  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  extreme  of  decadence,  but  under  the  half-civilized 
Mehemet  the  true  element  of  national  prosperity,  a  bold  and 
independent  peasantry,  has  been  utterly  destroyed.  His  schools, 
and  the  other  institutions  borrowed  from  Europe,  are  maintained 
by  his  own  stern  will,  in  defiance  of  fanaticism,  and  can  survive 
him  no  longer  tlian  his  successors  may  have  the  energy  to  uphold 
them  against  Moslem  intolerance.  The  evil  he  has  done,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  will  therefore  live  after  him,  and  the  good  be 
interred  with  his  bones. 
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Art.  VI. — Excursions  sur  les  Bords  du  Rhin,  par  Alexandre 
Dumas.  (Excursions  on  the  Shores  of  the  Rhine.  By  Alex- 
ander Dumas.)    Paris.     1842. 

One  of  Lotus  XIV.'s  generals  had  a  cook,  who  with  a  few 
pounds  of  horseflesh  could  dress  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  gene- 
laVs  whole  staff:  soup,  entr^,  entremets,  pastry,  rotis,  and  all. 
This  was  an  invaluable  servant,  and  his  dinners,  especially  in  a 
time  of  siege  and  &mine,  must  have  been  most  welcome:  but  no 
doubt,  when  the  campaign  was  over,  the  cook  took  care  to  supply 
his  master's  table  with  other  meats  besides  di^uised  horseflesh, 
which,  after  all,  sauce  it  and  pepper  it  as  you  will,  must  always 
have  had  a  villanous  equine  twan^. 

As  with  the  race  of  cooks,  so  with  literary  men.  If  there  were 
an  absolute  dearth  of  books  in  the  world,  and  we  lay  beleaguered 
by  an  enemy  who  had  cut  off  all  our  printing-presses,  our  circu- 
lating libraries  and  museums;  had  hanged  our  respected  pub- 
lishers; and  had  beaten  off  any  convoy  of  newspapers  that  had 
attempted  to  relieve  the  garrison :  then,  if  a  literary  artiste  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  Friends,  you  are  starving,  and  I  can  help  you; 
you  pine  for  your  literary  food,  and  I  can  supply  it:  and  so, 
taking  a  pair  of  leather  inexpressibles,  boots  (or  any  other 
*'  stock"),  should  make  you  forthwith  a  satisfactory  dinner,  dish- 
ing you  up  three  hot  volumes  in  a  trice: — ^that  literary  man 
would  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  public,  because  out  of  so  httle  he 
had  managed  to  fill  so  many  stomachs. 

If  ever  such  a  time  of  war  should  come,  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
(for  by  the  constitution  of  this  Review  we  are  not  allowed  to  look 
to  Mr.  James  at  home,  or  other  authors  whose  productive  powers 
are  eqiially  prodigious),  M.  Dumas  should  be  appointed  our 
book-maker;  with  the  full  confidence  that  he  could  provide  us 
with  more  than  any  other  author  could  give:  not  with  metU 
perhaps;  the  dishes  so  constructed  being  a  thought  imsubstantial 
and  windy;  but.... however,  a  truce  to  this  kitchen  metaphor, 
which  only  means  to  imply  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  M.  Dumas 
can  produce  books  as  he  does,  and  that  he  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
mankind,  to  attempt  to  be  less  prolific.  If  there  were  no  other 
writers,  or  he  himself  wrote  no  other  books,  it  would  be  very 
well;  but  other  writers  there  are;  he  himself  has,  no  doubt, 
while  these  have  been  crossing  the  channel,  written  scores  of 
volumes  more,  which,  panting,  we  shall  have  some  day  or  other  to 
come  up  with.  Flesh  and  blood  caimot  bear  this  over  pressure, 
as  the  reader  will  see  by  casting  his  eye  over  the  calcidation 
given  in  the  next  sentence. 
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Here,  for  example,  (bemg  at  this  instant  of  writing  the  latest 
published  of  a  series  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  goodly  tomes 
of  Impressions  de  Voyage  of  the  last  couple  of  years),  are  three 
agreeable  readable  volumes:  describing  a  journey  wluch  can  be 
most  easily  performed  in  a  week,  or  at  most  nine  days,  and  on 
which  it  is  probable  M.  Dumas  spent  no  more  time.  Three 
volumes  for  nine  days  is  one  hundred  pages  per  diem:  one 
hundred  and  twenty  voliunes,  thirty-six  tnousand  five  himdred 
pages,  per  annum.  Thirtv-six  thousand  five  hundred  pages  per 
annum  would  produce  in  the  course  of  a  natural  literary  ufe,  say  of 
forty  years,  pages  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
volumes  four  taousand  ei^ht  himdred.  How  can  mankind  bear 
this?  If  Heaven  awarded  the  same  term  of  life  to  us,  we  might 
certainly  with  leisure  and  perseverance  get  through  a  hundred 
pages  a  day,  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  a  year,  and  so  on: 
nay,  it  would  be  possible  to  consume  double  that  quantity  of  Du- 
mas, and  so  finish  him  off  in  twenty  years.  But  let  us  remember 
what  books  there  are  else  in  the  world  besides  his :  what  Paul  de 
Kocks  and  Soulies  (Madame  Schopenhauer  of  Weimar  is  dead, 
that's  one  comfort) !  what  double-sheeted  Timeses  to  ^et  through 
every  morning !  and  then  the  duty  we  owe  as  British  citizens  to  the 
teeming  quires  of  our  own  country !  The  mind  staggers  before  all 
this  vastnees  of  books,  and  must  either  presently  go  mad  with  too 
much  reading,  or  become  sullenly  indifferent  to  all:  preferring  to 

Suit  the  ground  altogether,  as  it  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with 
[le  hunt:    and  retreating  into  drink,  card-playing,  needlework, 
or  some  other  occupation  for  intellect  and  time. 

But  with  a  protest  as  to  the  length  of  the  volumes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  they  will  give  the  lover  of  light  literature 
a  few  hours  amusing  reading :  nay,  as  possibly  the  author  will 
imagine,  of  instruction  too.  For  here  ne  is  again,  though  less 
successfully  than  in  his  Crimes  CelebreSy  the  minute  historian:  and 
again,  we  are  bound  to  say  with  perfect  success,  the  pure  dramatic 
romancist.  He  says  he  makes  **  preparatory  studies"  before 
visiting  a  country,  which  enable  him  therefore  to  go  through  it 
"  without  a  cicerone,  without  a  guide,  and  without  a  plan;"  (see 
how  the  book-maker  shows  himself  in  this  Httle  sentence:  any 
one  of  the  phrases  would  have  answered,  but  M.  Dumas  must 
take  three !)  and  would  have  us  to  believe,  like  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  tour  over  part  of  the  same  country  we  noticed  six  m(mths 
back,  that  at  each  place  he  comes  to  he  is  in  a  position  to  pour 
out  his  vast  stores  of  previously-accumulated  knowledge,  to  mud* 
trate  the  scene  before  his  eyes. 

Other  persons,  however  (e^)ecially  envious  critics,  who  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  labours  may  possibly  take  a  pompous 
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advantage  of  the  same  cheap  sort  of  leaming),  know  veiy  well 
that  there  is  such  a  book  as  the  Biographie  Umverselle  in  the 
world;  and  that  in  all  ancient  cities  Nature  has  kindly  implanted 
a  certain  race  of  antiquarians,  who  remain  as  faithful  to  them  as 
the  moss  and  weeds  that  grow  on  the  old  ramparts,  and  whose 
instinct  it  is  to  chronicle  the  names  and  actions  of  all  the  great 
and  small  illustrious  whom  their  native  towns  have  produced. 
Book-makers  ought  to  thank  Heaven  daily  for  such,  as  the  learned 
of  old  were  instructed  to  thank  Heaven  for  sending  dictionary- 
makers.  What  would  imaginative  writers  do  without  such  men, 
who  give  them  the  facts  which  they  can  embroider;  the  leaming 
which  they  can  appropriate;  the  httle  quaint  dates  and  circum- 
stances, which  the  great  writer,  had  he  been  compelled  to  hunt 
for  them,  must  have  souj^ht  in  vast  piles  of  folios,  written  in 
Latin  much  too  crabbed  for  his  eafnr  scholarship  ?  In  the  midst 
of  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  in  which  it  is  the  antiquarian's  nature 
to  grub,  he  lights  every  now  and  then  upon  a  pretty  fact  or  two 
— ^a  needle  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  bimdle  of  primeval  straw. 
The  great  writer  seizing  the  needle,  pohshes  it,  gilds  it,  puts  a  fine 
sham  jewel  at  the  top,  and  wears  it  m  his  bosom  in  a  stately  way. 
Let  lum  do  so,  in  Heaven's  name,  but  at  least  let  him  be  decently 
gratefiil,  and  say  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  treasure.  When, 
for  instance,  Signor  Victor  Hugo  roars  out  twenty  pages  of  dates, 
dedanng  on  his  affidavit  that  he  gives  them  from  memory,  and 
^at  he  himself  was  the  original  compiler  of  the  same;  or  the 
noble*  Alexander  Dumas,  after  a  walk  through  some  Belgic  or 
Khenish  town,  guts  the  guide-book  of  the  modest  antiquary  of 
the  place  to  make  a  flaming  feuilleton  thereof,  and  has  tlie  as- 
surance to  call  his  robberies  "  des  etudes  preparatoires;"  we  feel 
that  he  is  following  a  course  reprehensible  in  so  great  a  writer, 
and  must  take  leave  accordingly  and  respectfully  to  reprehend 
him« 

But  though  we  find  our  author  so  dianchned  generally  to 
state  whence  his  information  is  gained,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  this  excuse  to  be  made  for  him :  namely,  that  the  information 
is  not  in  the  least  to  be  reUed  upon,  the  facts  being  distorted  and  cari- 
catured according  as  the  author's  furious  imagination  may  lead  him. 
History  and  the  world  are  stages  to  him,  and  melodramas  or  most 
bloody  tragedies,  the  pieces  acted.  We  have  seen  this  sufficiently  even 
in  his  better  sort  of  books.  Murders,  massacres,  coups  de  hache^  grim 
humorous  bravoes,  pathetic  executioners,  and  such  Hke  characters 

*  H.  Dumas,  in  this  book,  talks  of  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  and  has,  we  are 
credibly  informed,  assumed  in  some  place  the  style  and  titles  of  Viscount  Dumas. 
I'or  IkL  Victor  Hugo's  display  of  leaming,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  57th 
niuaber  of  this  BeTiew. 
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and  incidents,  are  those  he  always  rejoices  in.  Arriving  at  Brus- 
sels, he  walks,  for  the  length  of  some  three  pages,  throurfi 
the  city.  Returning  home,  the  guide-book  and  the  biographi- 
cal dictionary  are  at  work.  Fires,  slaughters,  famines,  assassina- 
tions, crowd  upon  the  page  (relieved  by  a  humorous  interlude), 
and  so  in  a  twinkling  fifty  pages  are  complete.  At  Antwerp 
he  passes  at  the  museum — say  an  hour:  the  museum  is  veiy 
small,  and  any  non-professional  person  will  probably  find  an 
hour's  visit  sufficient.  After  the  museum  he  has  *'  two  good  hours 
before  the  departure  on  the  railroad,"  For  the  first  hour,  we  have 
Rubens,  his  hfe  and  times:  for  the  "  two  good  hours,"  Napoleon 
and  his  system,  the  port  of  Antwerp,  the  only  promenade  in  the 
town  (the  picturesque  and  stately  old  city  in  which  every  lofty 
Btreet  is  a  promenade  H,  the  docks  and  the  names  of  frigates  built 
there.  All,  of  course,  learned  by  etudes  preparatoires.  At  Ghent 
he  sleeps:  Charles  V.,  Napoleon  again,  the  Beguinage,  and  some 
scandalous  stories  which  the  guides  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  to 
all  travellers,  as  it  would  appear :  for  we  have  had  in  our  own 
experience  to  listen  to  the  sellsame  stories.  At  Bruges,  M.  Dumas 
passes  a  day,  and  fifty  pa^es  of  legends  regarding  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  find  an  issue  from  nis  fluent  pen. 

His  main  object  in  ^oing  to  Brussela  was,  he  says,  to  see 
Waterloo,  and  as  his  chapter  concerning  that  famous  place  is  a 
very  amusing  one,  we  translate  it  entire.  The  first  part  relates 
picturesquely  and  brilliantly  the  author's  first  and  last  view  of 
Napoleon. 

"  My  chief  end  in  going  to  Brussels  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 

"  For  Waterloo  is  not  only  for  me,  as  for  all  Frenchmen,  a  great  poli- 
tical date;  but  it  was  also  one  of  those  recollections  of  youth  which  leave 
upon  the  mind  ever  after  so  profound  and  powerful  an  impression.  I 
never  saw  Napoleon  but  twice ;  the  first  time  when  he  was  going  to 
Waterloo,  the  second  time  when  he  quitted  it. 

^'  The  little  town  where  I  was  bom,  and  which  my  mother  inhabited, 
is  situated  at  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  upon  one  of  the  three  roads 
leading  to  Brussels.     It  was,  then,  one  of  the  arteries  which  gave  a . 
passage  to  that  generous  blood  that  was  about  to  flow  at  WateruK). 

''  Already,  for  about  three  weeks,  the  town  had  worn  the  aspect  of  a 
camp.  Every  day  at  about  four,  drum  and  trumpet  sounded,  and 
young  and  old  who  could  not  weary  of  the  spectacle,  would  rush  out 
of  the  town  at  the  noise,  and  return  again,  accompanying-  some 
splendid  regiment  of  that  old  euard,  which  the  world  believed  to  be 
destroyed ;  but  which,  at  the  call  of  its  ancient  chief,  seemed  as  it  were 
to  come  forth  firom  its  icy  tomb:  appearing  amongst  us  a  glorious 
spectre^  with  its  old,  worn,  oear-skin  caps  and  its  banners  mutilated  by 
the  balls  of  Austerlitz  and  Marengo.  Next  day  it  would  be  a  splendid 
reg^ent  of  chasseurs  with  their  streaming  colbacks,  or  some  incom* 
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plete  squadrons  of  the  brilliant  dragoons,  whose  rich  uniforms  have  dis< 
appeared  from  om*  army  :  too  magnificent,  no  doubt,  for  times  of  peace. 
On  another  day  we  would  hear  the  dull  clatter  of  the  cannon  as  they 
passed,  crouched  on  their  carriage,  causing  our  houses  to  shake  as  they 
rattled  on,  and  each,  like  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  bearing  a 
name  which  presaged  victory.  There  were  troops  of  all  kinds,  even  down 
to  a  detachment  of  Mamelukes,  the  last  feeble  mutilated  remnant  of  the 
consular  guard,  carrying  each  his  drop  of  blood  to  the  grand  human 
hecatomb  that  was  about  to  be  o£Fered  up  on  the  altar  of  our  countrv« 
It  was  to  the  music  of  our  national  airs  that  all  these  warriors  passed ; 
singing  those  old  republican  songs  which  Bonaparte  had  stammered 
forth,  but  which  Napoleon  had  proscribed ;  songs  which  can  never  die 
in  our  country,  and  which  the  emperor  tolerated  at  length,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  must  address  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  all  now,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  recollections  of  1809,  but  of  1792,  which  he  must 
recal.  I  was  then  but  a  child,  as  I  have  said,  for  I  was  scarcely  twelve 
years  old;  and  I  know  not  what  impression  that  sight,  tliat  music, 
those  recollections,  may  awaken  in  others  :  but  I  know  that  with  me  it 
was  a  delirium !  For  a  fortnight  they  could  not  get  me  back  to  school 
again,  but  I  ran  through  street  ana  high-road — I  was  like  a  mad* 
man! 

'*  Then,  one  morning — I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  Jxme — we  read  in 
the  Moniteur, 

"  *  To-morrow,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  will  quit  the  capital  to  join 
the  army.  His  Majesty  will  take  the  route  of  Soissons,  Laon,  and 
Avesne. 

^*  Napoleon  then  was  to  take  the  same  route  with  his  army.  Napo- 
leon was  to  pass  through  our  town :  I  was  goine^  to  see  Napoleon ! 

'^  Napoleon !  It  was  a  great  name  for  me,  and  one  which  repi'esented 
ideas  strangely  differing. 

"I  had  neard  the  name  cursed  by  my  father,  an  old  republican 
soldier,  who  sent  back  the  coat  of  arms  the  Empesor  sent  him,  saying 
that  he  had  his  fomily  coat  which  appeared  sufficient  to  him.  And  yet 
it  was  a  noble  shield  to  quarter  with  that  of  his  father's :  that  which 
represented  a  pyramid,  a  palm-tree,  and  the  heads  of  the  three  horses 
which  my  father  had  killea  under  him  at  Mantua,  with  this  device,  at 
once  firm  and  conciliatory :  Sans  haine,  sans  crainte! 

**  I  had  heard  the  name  exalted  by  Murat,  one  of  the  friends  who 
remained  faithful  to  my  father  during  his  disgrace:  a  soldier  whom 
Napoleon  had  made  a  general ;  a  general  whom  he  had  made  a  kine^ ; 
and  who  one  fine  day  forgot  all,  though  just  at  the  time  when  he 
should  have  remembered  it. 

*'  Finally,  I  had  heard  it  judged  with  the  impartiality  of  history  bj 
my  godfather,  Brune,  the  philosophic  soldier,  who  always  fought,  hu 
Tacitus  in  his  hand:  ever  ready  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  who* 
ever  might  be  the  chief  demanding  it,  Louis  XVL,  a  Robespierrey 
Barras,  or  Napoleon. 

'*  All  this  was  boiling  in  my  young  brain,  when  suddenly  the  rumour 
came  among  us,  brought  down  by  the  official  speakmg-trumpet. 
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''  Napoleon  is  about  to  pass. 

'<  Now  the  Maniteur  reached  us  on  the  thirteenth :  it  was  the  rerj 
day. 

"  There  was  no  talk  now  of  makine^  harangues,  or  raising  triumphal 
arches  in  his  honour.  Napoleon  was  m  a  hunr*  Napoleon  quitted  the 
pen  for  the  sword,  comnuind  for  action.  Isapoleon  passed  Like  the 
lightning,  hoping  to  strike  like  the  thunderbolt. 

<<  The  Moniteur  did  not  say  at  what  hour  Napoleon  would  pass ;  bat 
very  early  all  the  town  had  gathered  together  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Paris.  I  for  my  part  with  other  children  of  my  age,  had  gone  forward 
as  fiar  as  an  emmence,  £rom  which  we  could  see  the  high-road  for  the 
space  of  a  league. 

^'  There  we  stayed  from  morning  until  three  o'clock. 

''At  three  o*dock  we  saw  a  courier  coming.  He  approached  ns 
rapidly.  Very  soon  he  was  up  with  us.  *  Is  the  Emperor  coming?'  we 
cried  to  him.    He  stretched  nis  hand  out  to  the  horizon. 

«  *  There  he  is,'  said  he. 

''  In  £eu^,  we  saw  two  carriages  approaching,  groping,  each  with 
six  horses.  They  disappeared  for  an  instant  m  a  valley,  then  rose 
again  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  us.  Then  we  set  off 
running  towards  the  town,  crying  VEmpereur!  VEmpereur! 

''  We  arrived  breathless,  and  only  preceding  the  Emperor  by  some 
five  hundred  paces.  I  thought  he  would  not  stop,  whatever  might  be 
the  crowd  awaiting  him :  and  so  made  for  the  post-house,  when  I  sunk 
down  half  dead  with  the  running :  but  at  any  rate  I  was  there.  In  a 
moment,  appeared  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  the  foaming  horses  ; 
then  the  postilions  all  covered  with  ribbons ;  then  the  carriages  them- 
selves ;  then  the  people  following  the  carriages.  The  carriages  stopped 
at  the  post. 

"  1  saw  Napoleon ! 

''He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little  epaulets,  and  wore 
the  officer *s  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  only  saw  his  bust, 
framed  in  the  square  of  the  carriage  window. 

"  His  head  fell  upon  his  chest — that  fomous  medallic  head  of  the  old 
Boman  emperors.  His  forehead  fell  forward ;  his  features,  immovable, 
were  of  the  yellowish  colour  of  wax;  only  his  eyes  appeared  to  be 
alive. 

"  Next  him,  on  his  left,  was  Prince  Jerome,  a  king  without  a  king- 
dom, but  a  faithfol  brother.  He  was  at  that  period  a  fine  young  man 
of  six-and-twenty  or  thirbr  years  of  age,  his  features  regular  and  well 
formed,  his  beard  black,  his  hair  elegantly  arranged.  He  saluted  in 
place  of  his  brother,  whose  vague  glance  seemed  lost  in  the  future — 
perhaps  in  the  past. 

"Opposite  we  Emperor  was  Letort,  his  aide-de-camp,  an  ardent 
soldier,  who  seemed  already  to  snuff  the  air  of  battle :  he  was  smiling 
too,  the  poor  fellow,  as  if  his  had  long  days  to  live ! 

"All  this  lasted  for  about  a  minute.  Then  the  whip  cracked,  the 
horses  neighed,  and  it  all  disappeared  like  a  vision. 
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*^  Three  days  afterwards,  towards  eremng,  some  people  arriyed  from 
Saint  Quentin :  the j  said,  that  as  they  came  away  they  had  heard 
camiOD. 

"The  morning  of  the  17th  a  courier  arrived,  who  scattered  all  along 
the  road  the  news  of  the  yietory. 

"  The  18th  nothing.  The  19th  nothing:  only  yagne  mmours  were 
abroad,  coming  no  one  knew  whence.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor 
was  at  Brussels. 

"  The  20th.  Three  men  in  rags,  two  wounded,  and  riding  jaded 
horses  all  covered  with  foam,  entered  the  town,  and  were  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  population,  and  pushed  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
tcFwn-house. 

"  These  men  hardly  spoke  French,  They  were,  I  beHeve,  Westpha- 
Hans,  belonging  somehow  to  our  army.  To  all  our  questions  they  only 
shook  their  hesds  sadly,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  they  had  quitted 
the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  tne  battle  was 
kwt  when  they  came  away. 

"  It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fugitives. 

"  We  would  not  believe  them.  We  said  these  men  were  Prusaan 
spies.  Napoleon  could  not  be  beaten.  That  fine  army  which  we  had 
seen  pass,  could  not  be  destroyed.  We  wanted  to  put  the  poor  fel- 
lows into  prison  :  so  quickly  had  we  forgotten  '13  and  '14  to  remem- 
ber only  tne  years  which  had  gone  before ! 

"  My  mother  ran  to  the  fort,  where  she  passed  the  whole  day,  know- 
ing it  was  there  the  news  must  arrive  whatever  it  were.  During  this 
time  I  looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the  name  of  which  even  I 
could  not  find  f  and  began  to  think  the  place  was  imaginary  as  was  the 
men's  account  of  the  battle. 

"  At  four  o'clock  more  fugitives  arrived,  who  confirmed  the  news  of 
the  first  comers.  These  were  French,  and  could  ^ve  all  the  details 
which  we  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the  ot^rs  had  said,  only 
addine  that  Napoleon  and  his  brother  were  killed.  This  we  would 
not  bdieve,  Napoleon  might  not  be  invincible,  unvulnerable  he  cer- 
tiunly  was. 

"  Fresh  news  more  terrible  and  disastrous  continued  to  come  in  until 
10  o'clock  at  night 

''At  10  o'clock  at  night,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage.  It 
stopped,  and  the  postmaster  went  out  with  a  li^ht.  We  followed  him, 
as  ne  ran  to  the  door  to  ask  for  news.  Then  ne  started  a  step  back, 
and  cried,  '  It's  tiie  Emperor !' 

''  I  got  on  a  st<me  bench  and  looked  over  my  mother's  shoulder. 

''  It  was  indeed  Napoleon :  seated  in  the  same  coiner,  in  the 
same  uniform,  his  head  on  his  breast  as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent 
a  littie  lower;  but  there  was  not  a  line  in  his  countenance,  not  an 
altered  feature,  to  mark  what  were  tiiie  feelings  of  the  great  gambler, 
who  had  just  staked  and  lost  the  world.  Jerome  and  Letort  were  not 
with  him  now,  to  bow  and  smile  in  his  place.  Jerome  was  gather- 
ing together  the  remnants  of  tiie  army,  Letort  had  been  cut  in  two  by 
a  cannon-balL 
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"  Napoleon  lifted  his  head  slowly,  looked  round  as  if  rousing  from  a 
dream,  tnen  ^ith  his  brief  strident  yoice  — 

"  *  What  place  is  this  ?'  he  said. 

"^Villers-Coteret,  sire/ 

"  '  How  many  leagues  from  Soissons  V 

^  « Six,  sire/ 

"'From  Paris?' 

*<*  Nineteen.' 

''  '  Tell  the  postboys  to  go  quick :'  and  he  once  more  flung  himself 
back  into  the  comer  of  his  carriage^  bis  head  falling  on  his  ehest. 

"  The  horses  carried  him  away  as  if  they  had  wings. 

''  The  world  knows  what  had  taken  place  between  those  two  apptfi- 
tions  of  Napoleon ! 

''  I  had  always  said  I  would  go  and  Tint  the  place  with  the  unknown 
name,  which  I  could  not  find  on  the  maps  of  Belgium  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1816,  and  which  has  sinee  been  mscribed  on  that  of  Europe  in 
characters  of  blood.  The  day  after  arriving  at  Brussels,  then,  I 
went  to  it." 

How  much  of  this,  one  cannot  fail  to  ask,  with  that  unlucky 
knowledge  of  the  author's  character  which  a  perusal  of  his  worli 
will  force  upon  one,  how  much  of  this  is  true?  It  certainly  is 
doubtful  that  Alexander  Dumas's  father,  the  general  who  must 
have  been  killed  in  Italy  when  his  son  was  scarce  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  should  have  discoursed  much  to  the  lad  remuxiing 
the  character  of  Bonaparte.*  It  certainly  is  impossible  that 
King  Joachim  could  have  spent  much  time  at  ViUers-Coteret 
argmng  with  Master  Alexander  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
Emperor.  Public  business,  and  his  absence  on  military  duty  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  in  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  must 
clearly  have  prevented  Murat  fix)m  very  intimate  conversation 
with  the  little  boy  who  was  to  become  so  famous  a  dramatic  au- 
thor. With  reg^  to  Marshal  Brune  we  cannot  be  so  certain: 
let  us  give  our  author  full  benefit  of  all  the  chances  in  his  favour. 
The  rest  of  his  evidence  is  no  doubt  time  in  the  main,  and  is 
told,  as  the  reader  we  fancy  will  allow,  with  great  liveliness  and 
an  air  of  much  truth.  It  is  a  pity  sometimes,  therefore,  that  a  man 
should  have  a  dramatic  turn:  for  our  impression  on  reading  this 
brilliant  little  episode  regarding  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  perfectly 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  satisfactory  piece  of  evidence  oocurs  to  us.  In 
another  volume  of  M.  Dumas,  we  find  the  following  passage: 

"  *  I  am  the  son,'  said  I,  '  of  General  Alexander  Dumas,  the  same  who,  heing 
taken  prisoner  at  Tarentum,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  was  poison^ 
at  Brindisi  with  Mauscourt  and  Dolomieu.  This  happened  at  the  same  time  that 
Caracciolo  was  hanged  in  the  bay  of  N^les.' " 

Caracciolo  was  hanged  in  the  year  1799;  General  Dumas  was  poiscmed  in  the 
same  year;  his  son  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old  in  IS  15,  and  perfectly  remem- 
hers  how  his  father  used  to  curse  Kapoleon !  I 
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fiBtisfactory,  waa  to  try  and  ascertain  Trhether  he  had  passed 
through  ViUers-Coteret  on  his  road  to  the  army  ;  then,  whether 
he  had  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  at  what  time?  And 
though— failing  in  certain  decisive  proofs — ^we  are  happy  to  leave 
M.  Dumas  in  possession  of  the  field  (or  road)  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
not,  we  are  forced  to  say,  without  strong  suspicion  and  uncertainty. 

From  his  accoimt  of  Napoleon,  let  us  turn  to  our  author's  de- 
scription of  Waterloo. 

*^  In  three  hoon  we  had  passed  through  the  fine  forest  of  Soignees, 
and  anived  at  Mont  Saint-*Jean.  Here  the  cicerones  come  to  attend 
ymi«  all  saying  that  they  were  the  guides  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  One 
of  the  glides  is  an  Englishman  patented  by  his  govemmentt  and  wear- 
ing a  medal  as  a  commisnanmaire.  l£  any  Frenchman  wish  to  see  the 
Md  of  battle  the  poor  devil  does  not  even  offer  himseli^  being  habi- 
tuated to  receive  from  them  pretty  severe  rebuffs.  On  the  other  hand 
he  has  all  the  nractioe  of  the  English. 

^'  We  took  uie  first  guide  that  came  to  hand.  I  had  with  me  an 
excellent  plan  of  the  battle,  with  notes  by  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  (who 
is  at  this  moment  crossing  his  paternal  sabre  with  the  yatagan  of  the 
Arabs),  and  asked  at  once  to  be  led  to  the  monument  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Had  I  walked  a  hundred  steps  fEtrther,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  a  g^de,  for  it  is  the  first  thing  you  see  after  passing 
the  hrm  of  Mont  Saint-Jean. 

'*  We  ascended  the  mountain  which  has  been  constructed  by  the 
liand  of  man  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell,  struck 
in  the  shoulder  while  charging  chivalrously,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  at  tlie 
head  of  his  regiment.  It  is  a  sort  of  round  pyramid,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  which  you  ascend  by  means  of  a  stair  cut  in  the 
ground  and  supported  by  planks.  The  earth  of  which  the  hill  is 
formed  was  taken  from  the  soil  over  which  it  looks,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  field  of  battle  is  in  consequence  somewhat  changed ;  the  ravine  in 
this  place  possessing  an  abruptness  which  it  had  not  orieinally.  On  the 
summit  of  this  pyramid  is  a  colossal  lion  (the  tail  of  which  our  soldiers 
on  their  return  from  Antwerp  would,  had  they  not  been  prevented, 
have  cut  off),  which  has  one  paw  placed  on  a  ball,  and  with  its  head 
turned  to  the  east  menaces  France.  From  this  platform,  round  the  lion*s 
pedestal,  you  look  upon  the  whole  field  of  battle  from  firaine  L'Allend 
and  the  extreme  point  reached  by  the  division  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to 
the  wood  of  Frichermont  whence  Blucher  and  his  Prussians  issued; 
and  from  Waterloo,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle  no  doubt 
because  the  rout  of  the  English  was  stopped  at  that  village,  to  Quatre 
Bras  where  Wellington  slept  after  the  defeat  of  Ligny,  and  the  wood 
of  Bossu  where  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  From  this  elevated 
point  we  awoke  all  the  shadows,  and  noise  and  smoke,  which  have  been 
extineuiflhed  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  were  present  at  the  battle. 
Yonder,  a  little  above  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  at  a  place  where  some 
farm  buildings  have  since  been  erected,  Wellington  stood  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  day,  leaning  against  a  beech,  which  an  Englishman 
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afterwards  bought  for  two  Inmdred  francs.  At  the  same  tone  £dl  Sir 
Thomas  Hcton  charging  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  Near  this  spot 
are  the  monuments  of  Gordon  and  the  Hanoyenans ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid  is  the  plateau  of  Mont  Saint-Jean,  which  would  be  about  as  high 
as  the  monuments  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  for 
the  space  of  about  two  acres  around  this  spot,  a  layer  of  ten  feet  of 
earth  has  been  taken  away  in  order  to  form  the  hill.  It  was  on  this 
point,  on  the  possession  of  which  depended  the  gain  of  the  day,  that  for 
three  hours  the  main  struggle  of  the  battle  took  place.  Here  took 
place  the  charge  of  the  1200  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  of  KeUermann 
and  Milhaud.  Pursued  by  these  from  square  to  square^  Wellingtoa 
only  owed  his  safety  to  the  impassabiliiy  of  his  soldiers,  who  let  them* 
selves  be  poignarded  at  their  post,  and  fell  to  the  number  of  10,000 
without  yielding  a  step ;  whilst  their  general,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  galiiered  fresh  hope  in  calculating  that  it  would 
require  two  hours  more  of  actual  time  to  kill  what  remained  of  his  men. 
Now  in  one  hour  he  expected  filucher,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  ^^ht :  % 
second  auxiliary  of  whose  aid  he  was  certain,  should  Groudiy  prevent 
the  first  ally  m>m  coming  to  his  aid.  To  conclude,  y<mder  on  the 
plateau,  ana  touching  the  hig^-road,  are  the  buildings  <^  La  Haye 
Sainte,  thrice  taken  and  retaken  by  Ney,  who  had  in  these  three 
attacks  five  horses  killed  under  him. 

^'Now,  turning  our  regards  towards  France^  you  will  see  on 
your  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  wood  the  form  of  Hougonmon^ 
which  Napoleon  ordered  Jerome  not  to  abandon  were  he  and  all  his 
troops  to  perish  there.  In  face  of  us  is  the  form  of  Belle  Alliance, 
from  which  Napoleon,  having  quitted  the  observatory  at  Monplaisir, 
watched  the  battle  for  two  hours,  calling  on  Grouchy  to  give  hmi  his 
living  battalions,  as  Augustus  did  on  Varres,  for  his  dead  kgions.  To 
the  left  b  the  ravine  where  Cambronne,  when  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, replied,  not  with  the  words  La  garde  meurt  (for  in  our  rage  to 
poetize  every  thing,  we  have  attributed  to  him  a  phrase  which  he  never 
used),  but  with  a  single  expression  of  the  barrack-room  mu<^  more 
•fierce  and  energetic,  though  not  periiaps  so  genteel.  In  fine,  in  front 
of  all  this  line  was  the  high-road  to  Bruss^  and  at  the  place  where 
the  road  rises  slightly,  the  spectator  will  disting^uish  the  extreme  point 
to  which  Napoleon  advanced,  when  seeing  Bluchei^s  Phissians  (for 
whom  Wellington  was  looking  so  eagerly)  debouch  frx>m  the  wood 
of  Frichennont,  he  cried  *  Oh,  here's  Grouchy  at  last,  and  the  battle's 
ours.'  It  was  his  last  cry  of  hope :  m  another  hour  that  of  Sautfe  ^ 
pent  sounded  from  all  sides  in  ms  ears. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  examine  in  furth^  detail  this  plain  of  so  many 
bloody  recollections,  over  the  ensemble  of  which  we  nave  just  cast  a 
glance,  will  descend  the  pyramid,  and,  in  the  direction  of  Braine 
L'AUend  and  Frichennont,  will  take  the  Neville  road  which  conducts 
to  Hougoumont.  It  will  be  found  just  as  it  was  when,  called  away  by 
Napoleon  at  three  o'clock,  Jerome  quitted  it.  It  b  battered  by  the 
twelve  guns  which  General  Foy  brought  down  to  the  prince.  It  looks 
as  if  the  work  of  ruin  had  be^  done  but  yesterday,  for  no  one  has 
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mailed  the  ravages  of  the  shot.  Thus  you  will  be  shown  the  stone 
where  Prince  Jerome^  conducted  by  the  same  gpiide  whom  he  had 
employed  before^  came  to  sit :  another  Marias  on  the  ruins  of  another 
Carthage. 

^  If  the  com  is  down  you  may  go  across  the  fields  from  Hougoa* 
mont  to  Monplaisir  where  Napdeon's  observatory  was,  and  from  the 
observatory  to  the  house  of  Lacosto,  the  Emperor's  guide,  to  which, 
•thxiee  in  the  course  of  the  battle*  Nap<^eon  returned  from  Belle 
Alliance.  It  was  at  a  few  yards  from  this  house,  and  seated  on  a 
little  eminence  commanding  the  field  of  battle,  that  Napoleon  received 
Jerome  whom  he  had  sent  for,  and  who  joined  him  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  prince  sat  down  on  the  Emperor's  left,  and  Marshal 
Soult  was  on  his  right,  and  Ney  was  sent  for,  who  soon  joined  them. 
Napoleon  had  by  him  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine,  and  a  full  glass 
which  he  put  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  his  lips ;  and  when 
Jerome  and  Ney  arrived  he  smiled  (for  they  were  covered  with  dust 
and  blood,  and  he  loved  to  see  his  soldiers  thus),  and  still  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  field  sent  for  three  glasses  to  Lacosto's  house,  one  for 
Soult,  one  for  Ney,  and  one  for  Jerome.  There  were  but  two  glasses 
left,  however,  eacn  of  Clinch  the  Emperor  filled  and  gave  to  a  marshal, 
then  he  gave  his  own  to  Jerome. 

''  Then  with  that  soft  voice  of  his,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use 
iqpon  occasion,  *Ney,  my  brave  Ney,'  said  he,  thaumg  him  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return  from  Elba,  *  uiou  wilt  take  the  12,000  men  of 
Milhaud  and  KeUermann ;  thou  wilt  wait  until  my  old  gprumblers  have 
found  thee  ;  thou  wilt  give  the  coup  de  boutair;  and  then  if  Grouchy 
arrives  the  day  is  ours.     Go.' 

Ney  went,  and  gave  the  cotip  de  boutoir :  but  Grouchy  never  came. 

**  From  this  you  should  tdce  the  road  to  Genappes  and  Brussels 
across  the  form  of  Belle  Alliance,  where  Blucher  and  Wellington  met  after 
die  battle ;  and  following  the  road,  you  presently  come  to  the  last  point 
to  which  Napoleon  advanced,  and  wnere  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Grouchy 
but  Bhicher  who  was  coming  up,  Hke  Desaix  at  Marengo^  to  gain  a  lost 
battle.  Fifty  yards  off  the  rieht  you  stand  in  the  very  spot  occupied 
by  the  square  mto  which  Nap(deon  flung  himself,  and  where  he  did  all 
he  could  to  die.  Each  English  volley  carried  away  whole  ranks  round 
about  him;  and  at  the  head  of  each  new  rank  as  it  formed.  Napoleon  placed 
himself:  Us  brother  Jerome  firom  behind  endeavouring  in  vain  to  draw 
him  back,  while  a  brave  Corsican  officer.  General  Campi,  came  forward 
with  equal  coolness  each  time,  and  placed  himself  and  ms  horse  between 
the  Eknperor  and  the  enemy's  batteries.  At  last,  aft»r  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  of  carnage.  Napoleon  turned  round  to  his  brother :  ^  It  ap-» 
pears,'  said  he,  '  that  death  will  have  none  of  us  as  yet.  Jerome,  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  I  am  soiry  to  have  known  thee  so  late.' 
With  this,  giving  his  hand  to  his  brother,  he  mounted  a  horse  that  was 
brought  bim,  paraed  like  a  mirade  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  ar^ 
riving  at  Genappes,  tried  for  a  moment  to  rally  the  army.  Seeing  his 
efforts  were  vain,  he  got  on  horseback  again,  and  airived  at  Laon  on 
the  night  of  the  19-20th. 
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«  Fiye-aud- twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  that  epoch,  and  it  is 
only  now  that  France  begins  to  comprehend  that  for  tlie  liberty  dC 
Europe  this  defeat  was  necessary :  though  still  profoundly  enraged  and 
humiliated  that  she  should  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Ticttm.  In 
looking  too,  round  this  field  where  so  many  Spartans  fell  for  her ;  the 
Orange  pyramid  hi  the  midst  of  it,  the  tombs  of  Gordon  and  the  Hano* 
yerians  round  about ;  you  look  in  vain  for  a  stone,  a  cross,  or  an  in- 
scription to  recal  our  country.  It  is  because,  one  day,  God  will  call  her 
to  resume  the  work  of  universal  deliverance  commenced  by  Bonaparte 
and  interrupted  by  Napoleon, — and  then,  the  work  done,  we  will  torn 
the  head  of  the  Nassau  Lion  towards  Europe,  and  all  will  be  said.** 

If  in  future  ages,  when  the  French  nation  have  played  the  part 
of  liberators  of  the  world  (which  it  seems  they  will  play  whether 
the  world  asks  them  or  not),  it  will  be  any  accommodation  to 
France,  that  the  tail  of  the  Lion  of  Nassau  should  be  turned  to- 
wards that  country,  according  to  Dumas's  notable  plan,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  indulging  her  in  so  very  harmless  a  fanc^. 
Conqueror  never  surely  put  forward  a  less  selfish  wish  than  this. 
Meanwhile  the  English  reader  will  be  pleased,  we  think,  with 
M.  Dumas's  lively  and  picturesque  description  of  the  ground  of 
this  fisimous  field:  which  is  written  too,  as  we  believe,  witn  not  too 
much  acrimony,  and  with  justice  in  the  main.  As  for  the  derouie 
of  the  English  being  stopped  at  the  village  of  Waterloo,  the  tears 
of  the  duKe  as  he  was  cnassc  from  one  square  to  another — these 
and  other  points  stated  we  leave  to  be  judged  by  military  au- 
thorities, having  here  no  call  to  contradict  them,  feut  what  may 
be  said  honestly  with  regard  to  the  author,  without  stopping  to 
question  his  details,  is,  that  his  feeling  id  manly,  and  not  un- 
kindly towards  his  enemy;  and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
Frenchmen  at  last  begin  to  write  in  this  way.  He  is  beaten,  and 
wants  to  have  his  revenge:  every  generous  spirit  they  say  wishes 
the  same:  and  the  sentiment  is  what  is  called  *'  all  fair." 

But  suppose  Dumas  has  his  revenge  and  beats  the  English,  let 
him  reflect  that  the  English  will  want  their  chance  again:  and 
that  we  may  go  on  murdering  each  other  for  ever  and  ever  unless 
we  stop  somewhere:  and  why  not  now  as  well  as  on  a  future  day  ? 
Promising  mutually  (and  oh,  what  a  comfort  would  it  be  to  hear 
Waterloo  no  longer  talked  of  after  dinner !)  not  to  boast  any  more 
of  the  victory  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  not  to  threaten  re- 
venge for  it  on  the  other. 

Here  we  liave  another  instance  of  absurd  warlike  spirit. 

''  The  court  of  Berlin  never  allows  an  op|)ortuni^  to  escape  of  show- 
ing its  envious  and  anti-revolutionary  hatred  of  France.  France  on 
her  side  takes  Waterloo  to  heart :  so  that,  with  a  little  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  ministers  of  either  country,  matters  may  be  arranged  to 
every  body's  satisfaction. 
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^'  For  ourselves,  who  have  faith  in  the  future,  we  would  propose  to 
Kin^  Louis  Philippe,  instead  of  that  ridiculouB  pancarie  which  is  used 
as  the  arms  of  revolutionary  France,  to  emhlazon  the  escutcheon  of 
onr  country  in  the  following  way : 

"  In  the  first  quarter,  the  Gallic  cock  with  which  we  took  Borne  and 
Delphi. 

'^  In  the  second^  Napoleon's  eagle  with  which  we  took  Cairo,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Moscow.  • «. 

'*  In  the  third,  Charlemagne's  hees  with  which  we  took  Saxony, 
Spain,  and  Lombordy. 

^^  In  the  fourth,  the  fleur-de-Iys  of  Saint  Louis  with  which  we  took 
Jerusalem,  Mansourah,  Tunis,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Algiers. 

*'  Then  we  would  take  a  motto,  which  we  would  try  to  keep  better 
than  IJVilliam  of  Holland  did  his 

<'  Deus  dedit,  Deus  dabit 
and  we  should  just  hare  the  finest  escutcheon  in  the  world." 

You  rob  a  man  of  his  purse :  you  are  seized  by  a  posse  of  con- 
stables whom  the  man  calls,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  purse,  being 
transported  or  whipped  very  likely  for  your  pains.  *  Rome, 
Delpni,  Jerusalem,  Vienna,'  and  the  rest,  are  so  many  instances 
of  tne  system :  but  though  religion  is  always  commendable,  it  is 
surely  in  this  instance  misapplied ;  nor  has  the  footpad  who  cries 
"  Money  or  your  life,"  much  right  to  say  Deus  dedit  as  he 
pockets  the  com.  Let  M.  Dumas,  a  man  of  the  pen,  expose  the 
Taingloiies  of  these  hectoring  practitioners  of  the  sword,  and  cor- 
rect them  as  one  with  his  great  authority  might  do:  correcting 
in  future  editions  such  incendiary  passages  as  that  quoted  above, 
and  of  which  the  commencement,  a  manifest  provocation  to  the 
Prussians,  might  provoke  "  woes  tumumbered,"  were  the  latter  to 
tBike  the  hint. 

As  soon  as  he  enters  the  Prussian  territory,  our  author  looks 
about  him  with  a  very  cautious  air,  and  smartly  reprehends  the 
well-known  tyranny  of  **  his  Majesty  Frederick  William." 

**  We  arrived  in  the  coach-yard  just  as  the  horses  were  put  too.^  There 
were  lucky  places  in  the  interior^  which  I  took,  and  was  j^utting  my 
ticket  into  my  pocket,  when  vny  Mend  M.  Poulain  told  me  m  the  first 
place  to  read  it. 

"  For  the  convenience  of  travellers,  it  is  written  in  German  and 
French.  I  found  that  I  had  the  fourth  place  in  the  coach,  and  that  I 
was  forbidden  to  change  places  with  my  nei^bour,  even  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  latter.  This  discipline  altogether  militaiy,  acquainted  me, 
even  more  than  did  the  infernal  jargon  of  the  postihon,  that  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  possessions  of  his  Majesty  Frederick  William. 

^'  I  embraced  M.  Polain,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  we  set  off.^ 

"  As  I  had  a  comer  place,  the  tyranny  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  did  not  appear  altogether  insupportable,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  fell  as  protoundly  asleep  as  if  we  had  been  travelling  in  the 
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freest  oountrv  in  die  worid.  At  about  diree  o'clock,  however,  tbat  is  to 
saj,  jufit  at  aajbreak,  I  was  awakened  by  tbe  stoppage  of  the  carriage. 
'*  I  thought  at  first  some  accident  must  have  happened;  that  we 
were  either  on  a  bank  or  in  the  mud ;  and  put  my  head  out  of  window* 
I  was  mistaken  regarding  the  accident,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened.   We  were  standing  alone  upon  the  finest  road  possible. 

*'  I  took  my  billet  out  of  my  pocket     I  read  it  once  more  carefully 
through :  and  having  ascertained  that  I  was  not  forbidden  to  address 
my  neighbour,  I  asked  him  how  lone  we  had  been  stationary. 
"  *  About  twenty  minutes,'  he  said. 

'^ '  And  may  I,  without  indiscretion^'  I  rejinned,   ^  take  the  fibeity  to 
ask  why  we  are  stopping  ?' 
"'We  are  waiting.' 

"  *•  Oh,  we  are  waiting :  and  what  are  we  waiting  for?' 
**  *  We  are  waiting  for  the  time.' 
"'What  time?' 

"  '  The  time  when  we  have  the  right  to  arrive.' 
"  *  There  is  then  a  fixed  hour  for  arriving  ?' 
"  *  Everything  is  fixed  in  Prussia.' 
"  *  And  if  we  arrived  before  the  hour?' 
"  *  The  conductor  would  be  punished.' 
«*  And  if  after?' 

"  *  He  would  be  punished  in  Kke  manner.' 
"  '  Upon  my  woid  the  arrangement  is  satisfactory.' 
«< « Every  tmng  is  satisfactory  in  Prussia.' 

I  bowed  in  tc^cen  of  assent,  for  I  would  not  for  the  worid  have  con« 
tradicted  a  gentieman  whose  political  convictions  seemed  to  be  so  firm. 
My  approbation  seemed  to  give  him  great  pleasure,  and  imboldened  by 
that,  and  by  his  polite  and  succinct  manner  of  answering  my  fonner 
questions,  I  was  encouraged  to  put  some  new  ones. 

«  <  I  beg  pardon,  sir,'  continued  I,  '  but  will  you  £&vour  me  by  stating^ 
at  what  hour  the  conductor  ought  to  arrive  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.' 
"  *  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.' 
"  '  But  suppose  his  watch  goes  slow  ?' 
"  '  Watches  never  go  slow  in  Prussia.' 

"  '  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  circamstance  to  me  if  you 
please.' 

"  *  It  is  very  simple.' 
"  '  Let  us  see  ?' 

"  '  The  conductor  has  before  him,  in  his  place,  a  dock  locked  up  in  a 
ease^  and  that  is  regulated  by  the  clock  at  the  Diligence  office.  He 
knows  at  what  hour  he  ought  to  arrive  at  this  or  that  town,  and  presses 
or  delays  his  postilions  accordingly,  so  that  he  may  arrive  at  Aix4a« 
ChapeUe  exactiy  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  five.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  exceedingly  trouUesome,  sir ;  but  your  polite- 
ness  is  such  that  I  must  venture  on  one  question  more.' 
«*  Well,  sir?' 

"  '  Well,  sir,  with  all  these  precautions,  how  happens  it  that  we  are 
fiMX^ed  to  wait  now?' 
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"  '  It  is  most  probably  becaiue  tbe  conductor  did  as  you  did,  fell  asleep ; 
and  the  postilion  pA>fited  of  this,  and  went  quicker.' 

<<  <Oh  that's  it,  is  it?  Well  then  I  think  I  will  take  advantage  of  the 
delay  and  get  out  of  the  coach.' 

*^  '  People  never  get  out  of  the  coach  in  Frusna.' 

*<  <  That's  hard,  certainly.  I  wanted  to  look  at  yonder  castle  on  your 
ode  of  the  road.' 

*^  *  That  19  the  castle  of  Emmaburg.' 

'^  <  What  was  the  castle  of  Enunaburg  V 

<<  <  The  place  where  the  nocturnal  adventure  took  place  between  Egin- 
hazd  and  Emma.' 

**  '  Indeed!  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  change  places  with  me,  and 
let  me  look  at  the  castle  firom  your  side  ?' 

^  *  1  would  with  pleasure,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  change  places  in 
Irnssia. 

**  *  Peste!  I  had  forgotten  that,'  said  I. 

**  *Ce8iiaplesdeFranze$y  t/e^M/r^/>aiNird!f,'said,  without  unclosing 
ham  eyes,  a  &t  German  who  sat  gravely  in  a  comer  opposite  to  me,  and 
who  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  we  left  Li6ge. 

**  *  What  was  that  you  said,  sir?'  said  I,  turning  briskly  round  to- 
wards him,  and  not  over  well  satisfied  with  his  observation. 

**  ^ChenStis  rien^  chi  tors: 

<<  <  You  do  very  well  to  sleep,  sir.  But  I  recommend  you  not  to  dream 
out  loud :  do  you  understand  me  ?  Or  if  you  dor  <&eam,  dream  in 
your  native  language.' " 

We  have  given  this  story  at  fiill  length,  not  because  it  is  true, 
which  it  certainly  ia  not;  or  because  if  it  were  true,  the  truth 
would  be  worth  knowing:  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  book- 
making,  which  could  never  have  been  produced  by  any  less  ex- 
perienced workman  than  the  great  dramatist  Alexander  Dumas. 
The  reader  won't  fidl  to  see,  how  that  pretty  little  drama  is 
arranged,  and  the  personages  kept  up.  ^  Mark  the  easy  air 
which  the  great  traveller  assumes  in  putting  his  questions;  the 
cool,  sneering  politeness,  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Nation, 
he  is  authonzed  to  assume  when  interrogating  a  subject  of  "  his 
Majesty  Frederick  William."  What  pomt  there  is  in  those  brief 
cutting  questions  !  what  meekness  in  the  poor  German's  replies  ! 
All  the  world  is  on  the  laugh,  while  the  great  Frenchman  ia 
playing  his  man  off ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turns  round  to 
his  audience  with  a  knowing  wink  and  a  grin,  bidding  us  bo 
delighted  with  the  absurdities  of  this  fellow.  He  wonders  that 
there  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for  a  coach  to  arrive.  Why  should 
there  ?  Coaches  do  not  arrive  at  fixed  hours  in  France.  There 
they  are  contented  with  a  dirty  diligence  (as  our  friend,  the 
Naturf or  softer^  called  it  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review),  and, 
after  travelling  three  miles  an  hour,  to  arrive  some  time  or  other. 
As  coaches  do  not  arrive  at  stated  hours  in  France,  why  should 
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ihsj  in  any  other  countries?  If  four  miles  an  hour  are  good 
enough  for  a  Frenchman,  ought  they  not  to  satisfy  a  German  for- 
sooth? This  is  point  one.  A  very  similar  joke  was  in  the 
Debate  newspaper  in  September;  wherein,  speaking  of  German 
railroads  and  engineers,  the  Debate  said,  *'  at  least,  without  de- 
preciating the  German  engineers  in  the  least,  they  will  concede 
that  about  railroads  our  engineers  must  naturally  know  more  than 
they  do."  To  be  sure  there  is  ten  times  as  much  railroad  in 
Germany  as  in  France;  but  are  the  French  writers  called  upon  to 
know  tliis  fact?  or,  if  known,  to  depreciate  their  own  institutions 
in  consequence?  No,  no:  and  so  M.  Dumas  does  well  to  grin 
and  sneer  at  the  German. 

See  how  he  follows  the  fellow  up  with  killing  sarcaons !  You 
arrive  at  a  certain  hour  do  you  r  and  what  is  this  hour,  cette 
heurcj  this  absurd  hour,  at  which  the  diligence  comes  in  ?  He  is 
prepared  to  find  something  comic  even  in  that.  Then  he  is 
racetious  about  the  timekeeper:  a  thing  that  must  be  ridiculous, 
because,  as  we  presume,  a  French  conductor  does  not  use  one. 
And,  finally,  in  order  to  give  the  Frenchman  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  courage  as  he  has  before  exhibited  his  wit,  a  &i  German 
placed  expressly  in  a  comer  wakes  just  at  the  proper  moment  and 
says,  H  etre  trespavards  le  Franzes,  Vous  DITES  Monsieur  ?  saya 
Alexander  wiui  a  scowl,  turning  round  vivement  towards  the 
German :  and  so,  his  points  being  made,  the  postilion  cries  VorwartSj 
and  off  they  go.  It  is  just  like  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  I£  the 
postilion  did  not  cry  forwards,  or  Buridan  did  not  appear  with 
nis  dagger  at  that  very  moment,  the  whole  scene  would  have  been 
spoiled.  Of  course,  then,  Buridan  is  warned  by  the  call-boy,  and 
is  waiting  at  the  sHps,  to  rush  on  at  the  required  moment. 

No  reader  will  Imve  been  so  simple,  we  imagine,  as  to  fancy 
this  story  contains  a  single  word  of  truth  in  it;  or  that  Dumas 
held  the  dialogue  whicn  he  has  written;  or  diat  the  German 
really  did  ciy  out,  ce  Frame,  &c. :  quiet  old  Germans  do  not  speak 
French  in  their  sleep,  or  for  the  piurpose  of  insulting  great  fierce 
swaggering  Frenchmen  who  sit  with  them  in  coaches :  above  all^ 
Germans  do  not  say  che  ajffre,  and  il  Stre.  French  Grermans  do: 
that  is,  Brunet  ana  Levassor  speak  on  the  stage  so,  when  called 
upon  to  represent  Blum  or  Fntz  in  the  play:  just  as  they  say, 
"  yase"  and  "  godem"  by  way  of  English.  jN^ay,  so  ignorant  are  the 
French  generally  of  the  German  Ism^ua^e,  that  unless  the  cha- 
racter were  called  Blum  or  Fritz,  and  said  che  affre,  and  so  on^ 
no  one  would  know  that  the  personage  was  a  German  at  aU.  They 
are  accustomed  to  have  them  in  that  way:  but  let  not  M.  Dumas 
fancy  that  Germans  say  che  affre  in  their  own  coimtry,  any  more 
than  that  Kean  (whose  Hfe  he  wrote  in  his  tragedy,  which  he  saya 
was  very  popular  in  Germany)  was  banished  to  Botany  Bay  by 
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the  Prince  Regent,  for  making  lore  to  his  Royal  Highnesses 
mistrees. 

They  say,  and  with  Bome  reason,  that  we  have  obtained  for 
ourselves  the  hatred  of  Europe,  by  our  contemptuous  assumption 
of  superiority  in  our  frequent  travels:  but  is  it  truth,  or  is  it 
mere  national  prejudice?  It  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  French 
away  from  home  are  even  more  proud  of  coimtry  than  we;  cer- 
tainly more  loud  in  their  assertions  of  superiority;  and  with  a 
pride  far  more  ferocious  in  its  demeanour.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  harm  for  any  young  British  traveller  who  may  be  about  to 
make  his  first  tour  filled  with  prejudices,  and  what  is  called 
patriotism,  to  read  well  the  above  dialogue,  and  draw  a  moral 
therefrom.  Let  him  remark  how  Dumas,  wishing  to  have  a 
most  majestic  air,  in  reality  cuts  a  most  ridiculous  figure :  let  him 
allow  how  mean  the  Frenchman's  afiectations  of  superiority  are, 
his  contempt  for  Jordan  as  compared  with  '^  Abana  and  rhar- 
phar,"  and  his  soom  for  the  usages  of  the  country  which  he  is 
entering,  for  its  coaches,  its  manners,  and  men :  and,  having  re- 
marked that  all  these  airs  which  the  Frenchman  gives  himself 
result  firom  stupid  conceit  on  his  ^t,  that  he  often  brags  of 
superiority  in  cases  where  he  is  manifestly  inferior,  and  is  proud 
merely  of  ignorance  and  dulness  (which  are,  after  all,  not  matters 
to  be  proud  of) :  perhaps  having  considered  these  points  in  the 
Frenchman's  conduct,  the  younff  Briton  will  take  care  to  shape 
his  own  so  as  to  avoid  certain  similar  failings  in  which,  abroad, 
his  countrymen  are  said  to  fall. 

From  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  adventurous  traveller  goes  to 
Cologne,  and  thence  actually  all  the  way  up  the  Rhine  to  Stras- 
burg:  visiting  Coblentz,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  Manheim,  and 
Baden.  That  he  has  not  much  to  say  regarding  these  places 
may  be  supposed:  for  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  were  de- 
Toted  to  each  dty,  and  with  all  the  "  preparatory  studies"  possi- 
ble, two  or  three  hours  will  hardly  enable  a  man  to  find  any  thing 
new  in  places  which  are  explored  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
travellers  every  season.  Hence,  as  he  has  to  fill  two  volumes  with 
an  account  of  his  five  days'  journey,  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
history  and  romance  wherewith  to  fill  his  pages :  now  giving  a 
description  of  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  now  amplifying  a 
l^ena  from  the  guide-book:  and  though,  as  may  be  supposed, lie 
Frenchifies  the  tales,  whatever  the^  may  be,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  his  manner  of  relating  them  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  amuring; 
and  that  the  hours  pass  by  no  means  diss^eeably  as  we  listen  to 
the  energetic,  fanci^,  violent  French  chronicler.  For  the  tell- 
ing of  tegends,  as  already  shown  in  the  notice  of  M.  Dumas's 
book  about  Crimes  in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  the  dramatic 
turn  of  the  traveller's  mind  is  by  no  means  disadvantageous:  but 
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in  all  the  descriptioiis  of  common  life,  on  \7l1ich.  he  occasionally 
condescends  to  speak,  one  is  forced  to  leceive  his  assertions  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution:  nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  to  disbelieye 
ev>^  one  of  them. 

We  have  given  one  specimen  in  iHie  Dili^nce  dialo^e,  and 
could  extract  many  others  as  equally  apocryphal.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  long  story  to  bear  out  a  discovery  made  by  M.  Dumaa 
that  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  bread  in  Germany.  Now  with  all 
respect  for  genius,  we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  this  state* 
ment  is  a  pure  fib:  a  fib  like  the  coach-conversation;  a  fib  like  the 
adventure  at  Liege,  where  Dumas  says  they  would  give  him 
nothing  to  eat  becauso  thev  mistook  him  for  a  Flamand;  a  fib 
like  the  history  of  the  two  Englishmen  whom  he  meets  at  Bonn, 
and  whom  he  leaves  drunk  amidst  fourteen  empty  bottles  of  Johan* 
nisberger  and  Champagne,  and  wh(»n  he  finds  on  board  the  steamer 
on  a  future  day,  where  he  causes  them  to  drink  fourteen  bottles 
more.  The  story  is  too  long  to  extract,  but  such  is  the  gist  of  it. 
One  of  the  Englishmen  he  calls  Lord  B — ,  the  other  Sir  Patrick 
Warden.  He  describes  them  as  always  on  the  river  betweea 
Mayence  and  Cologne,  alwap  intoxicated,  and  drinking  dozens 
of  Johannisberger.  It  is  only  in  novels  that  Johannisberger 
is  drunk  in  this  way;  it  is  only  great  French  dramatists  that  tail 
in  with  these  tipsy  eccentric  Anglais:  the  wonder  is  that  he  did 
not  set  them  boxmg  after  their  wine,  as  all  French  Englishmen 
do. 

At  Manheim  there  were  historical  souvenirs  which  were  of  no 
small  interest  to  the  French  dramatist,  and  he  records  at  great 
length  the  history  of  Sand.  He  visits  the  house  wheare  Kotzbue 
was  killed;  the  neld  where  Sand  was  executed;  and  cornea  pro* 
vided  fix)m  Frankfort  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Widemann,  who  can  give  him  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  the  subject. 

What  a  delighted  dramatist  must  Alexander  Dumas  have  been ! 
This  M.  Widemann,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  living  at  Heidelberg,  was 
no  other  than  the  hereditary  executioner  of  Baden !  His  father  cut 
■  off  Sand's  head;  the  son  has  never  been  called  upon  to  execute  his 
office  on  any  criminal,  but  showed  Alexander  Dumas  the  very 
Bword  with  which  Sand  had  been  killed  :  there  were  spots  of  rust 
upon  the  blade  where  the  poor  enthusiast's  blood  had  fallen  on  it. 

"  M.  Widemann  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  thirty  op  two-and- 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  black,  Im  complexion  dark,  and  his 
whiskers  were  cut  so  as  to  surround  his  whole  &ce.  He  presented  him- 
self  with  perfect  ease  and  elegance,  and  asked  *  What  had  procured  him 
the  unexpected  honour  of  my  visit?' 

**  I  confess  that  for  the  moment  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  answer* 
I  contented  myself  hy  holding  oat  the  letter  of  M.  D--— ,  which  he 
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read,  and  then  asked,  bowing  Agftin,  '  In  what  he  could  be  usefril  to 
me  ?  I  am  at  your  orders,'  said  he,  '  to  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power.  Unluckily/  he  continued,  with  a  slight  ironical  accent,  '  I 
am  not  a  very  carious  executioner,  havinr  as  yet  executed  no  one.  But, 
^u  must  not,  sir,  be  angry  Irith  me  on  wat  account:  it  is  not  my  faul^ 
it  is  the  £Eiult  of  these  good  Germans  who  do  notlung  deserving  of  death, 
and  of  our  excellent  Grand  Duke,  who  pardons  as  much  as  he  can*' 

** '  Sir,'  said  I,  <  it  is  M.  le  Docteur  Widemann  that  I  am  come  to 
see;  the  son  of  the  man,  who  in  accomplishing  his  terrible  duty  on  poor 
Sand,  still  exhilnted  towards  the  unhappy  young  man  a  respect  wnich 
might  hare  compromised  those  who  showed  it.' 

'* '  There  was  little  merit  in  that^  sir.  Eveiy  man  loved  and  pitied 
Sand :  and  certainly  if  my  father  had  thought  any  sacrifice  on  his  part 
coidd  have  saved  the  criminal,  he  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
ra^er  than  have  executed  the  sentence.     But  Sand  was  condenmed, 

andit  was  necessary  that  he  should  suffer.' ^ 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  answered  I,  *  for  your  po- 
liteness in  receiving  a  visit  which  might  have  been  otherwise  met 

•  .  .  •  There  is  one  thing  more,  winch  must  be  in  your  possession, 
and  whidi  I  would  like  to  see,  though  in  truth  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
ask  for  it.' 

**  *  And  what  is  this  one  thing  now,'  said  M.  Widemann,  with  the 
same  sarcastic  smile  that  I  had  bdFore  remarked  in  him. 

^  'Pardon  me,'  said  I,  <  but  you  do  not  encourage  me  to  make  my 
demand.' 

^*  He  at  once  changed  his  expression.     '  Pray  excuse  me,'  said  he, 

*  what  is  it  you  desire  to  see?  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing 
it  to  you.' 

**  *  The  sword  with  which  Sand  was  beheaded.' 

"  A  deep  blush  passed  over  M.  YFidemann's  face  as  I  spoke :  but 
shaking  his  head  as  if  to  shake  the  blush  away,  he  said, 

*'  *  I  will  show  it  you,  sir,  but  you  will  find  it  in  bad  condition.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  it  has  not  been  used  for  twelve  years,  and  for  my  part  this 
will  be  the  first  time  I  ever  shall  have  toucned  it.  Had  I  Imown  that 
I  was  about  to  have  the  honour  of  your  visit  I  would  have  had  it 
cleaned :  but  you  know,  sir,  better  than  any  one,  that  this  visit  was 
quite  unexpected  by  me.'  With  these  words  he  quitted  the  roon||  leay- 
ing  me  much  more  embarrassed  than  he  could  be  himsel£  However  I 
haii  taken  the  foolish  part  and  resolved  to  play  it  out. 

*^  In  a  moment  M.  widemann  returned,  holding  a  large  sword  with- 
out a  sheath.  It  was  broader  at  the  end  than  towards  the  hilt.  The 
Uade  was  hollow,  and  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  quicksilver,  which 
in  precipitatbg  itself  from  the  handle  to  the  point  gave  a  much  greater 
foree  to  the  blow.  On  several  parts  of  the  blade  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  rust,  for,  as  is  known,  the  rust  almost  always  reappears  upon 
the  places  where  blood  has  stained. 

**  '  Here  is  the  sword  that  you  asked  to  see,  sir.' 

<<  <  I  must  make  you  new  apologies  for  my  indiscretion,  and  thank  you 
onoe  more  for  your  complaisance,'  answered  L 
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** '  Well  sir,  if  you  consider  you  owe  me  any  thing  for  my  complai- 
sance, will  you  let  me  fix  one  condition  upon  it  r 

'<<  Aad  what  is  that,  ur?' 

**  *  That  is,  that  you  will  pray  God  as  I  do,  sir,  that  I  may  neyer 
have  occasion  to  touch  this  sword,  except  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
strangers  who  are  good  enough  to  honour  with  a  visit  the  poor  house  of 
the  executioner  of  Heidelberg/ 

''  I  saw  that  the  moment  was  come  for  me  to  take  my  leave,  and 
giving  M.  Widemann  the  promise  he  demanded,  I  saluted  and  left  him. 

'^  It  was  the  first  time  that  in  half  an  hour's  conversation  I  was  ever 
80  completely ^orec?  {route) :  not  having  found  during  the  whole  time, 
a  single  chance  to  take  my  revenge. 

^^  Nevertheless  I  kept  my  promise  to  M.  Widemann :  and  no  doubt  our 
common  prayer  was  efficacious,  for  1  have  not  heard  that  since  my  visit 
he  has  had  occasion  to  take  the  rust  off  his  sword." 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  But  we  may  question  the  taste 
of  the  individual  who  could  go  so  far  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
so  disgusting  a  relic;  who  could  insult  this  unhappy  gentleman 
(as  the  executioner  appears  to  be),  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  cuiio- 
sity  wliich  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  brutal;  and  who  can 
taUc  with  a  sneer  of  praying  to  the  Almighty  that  the  poor  exe* 
cutioner's  hand  might  be  kept  &om  blood.  It  is  a  serious  thing, 
O  Dumas,  to  talk  even  in  Melodramas  or  Impressions  de  Voyage 
about  praying  and  killing.  Even  in  fifth  acts  of  plays  there 
may  be  too  much  poetic  murdering:  whereby  (to  carry  out  the 
Alexandre-Dumatic  metaphor)  the  brightness  of  the  imagination 
is  stained :  car  la  romUe  comme  on  le  sait  reparaU  presque  ton,-- 
jours  aux  endroits  que  le  sang  a  iache. 

However,  to  do  the  dramatist  justice,  he  is  by  no  means  so 
bloody-minded  now  as  he  was  in  carHer  youth:  ana  ho  has  grown 
more  moral  too,  and  decent,  so  that  ladies,  skipping  such  Borgian 
temptations  as  are  noted  in  a  former  part  of  this  Review,  may, 
on  the  whole,  find  it  possible  to  read  him.  When  time  shall 
have  (^rther  softened  an  emphatic  bullying  manner,  which  leads 
him  at  present  to  employ  the  largest  and  fiercest  words  in  place 
of  simple  and  conciliating  ones;  and  he  shall  cease  to  set  down 
as  armed  castles  all  the  peaceful  windmills  of  every-day  life;  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  be  indebted  to  him  for  much  amusing 
reading.  Some  we  have  had  already,  as  our  readers  know.  For 
he  has  both  humour  and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  his  hectorinff 
manner  his  heart  is  both  manly  and  kind.  And  so  schoolca 
down  as  we  trust  he  will  not  fiiil  to  be,  we  may  look  forward  to 
his  writing  a  couple  of  thousand  volumes,  even  more  interesting 
than  those  which  ne  has  at  present  produced. 
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The  Literary  Society,  instituted  at  Paris  in  1837  under  the  name 
of  Sociitc  de  rHistoire  de  France,  and  composed  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  members,  among  whose  names  we  read  those  of  Segur, 
Gruizot,  Aumistin,  Thierry,  and  others  as  well  known,  proposes  to 
itself  the  publication  of  onginal  and  curious  documents  relating  to 
French  history  anterior  to  the  States-General,  held  in  1789.  It 
has  already  produced  new  editions  of  Gregoire  de  Tours,  and 
Philippe  de  Commines,  augmented  and  corrected  from  manuscripts 
in  the  Royal  Library;  the  trial  and  rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc; 
the  correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  his  daughter 
Margaret ;  and  other  works  of  like  importance.*  One  of  the  ktest 
is  the  volume  now  before  us. 

It  contains  171  letters  hitherto  impublished,  written  between  the 
years  1521  and  1549;  besides  the  analysis  of  various  other  notes  or 
epistles  less  important;  and  an  interesting  sketch  of  Margaret's 
hfe  and  literary  productions.  About  a  dozen  of  these  letters  are 
addressed  to  her  brother,  Eling  Francis;  some  few  to  his  success 
sor;  to  the  Chancellor  of  Alen^on;  and  to  others  of  less  note 
and  name:  but  the  greater  portion  to  Montmorency,  successively 
Marshal,  Grand  Master  and  Constable  of  France,  the  least  grate- 
ful, and  the  most  prized  of  her  friends.  Not  one  is  written  to 
her  husband.     During  a  forced  absence  of  Henry  of  Navarre 

*  We  rabjoin  a  list  of  the  publicatkmfl  issned,  or  in  contemplation. 

L*Y8toire  de  11  Normant,  et  la  Chronique  de  Robert  Yiacart,  par  Aim^,  moine 
da  Mont  Cassin:  Histoire  ecd^siastiqQe  des  Fhincs,  par  Gregoire  de  Toun,  texte 
et  tradnction  en  regard:  — Le  mcme  texte  flrancali  seal:  — Le  meme  texte  latin 
teal:  Lettres  da  Cardinal  Macarin  k  la  reine:  Mihnoires  de  Pierre  de  F6nin:  La 
Conqoeste  de  Constantinople,  par  ViUehardonin:  Orderici  Vitalis  Historia  Ec- 
desiastica:  Correspondance  de  rEmpereur  Maximilien  ayec  Marguerite  sa  fiUe: 
Histoire  des  Dacs  de  Normandie  et  des  Hois  d'Angleterre,  suivi  da  Roman  de 
Ham:  M^moires  de  Philippe  de  Commynes,  noareUe  ^tion  revoe sur  les  manus- 
crits de  la  bibliothdque  royale:  CEuvres  completes  d'f^hard,  r^unies  pour  U 
premi^  fbis  et  traduites  en  fran9ais  ayec  notes,  variantes  et  table  g^n^ralc, 
lexte  et  traduction  en  regard:  Lettres  de  Marguerite  d'An'goulSme,  soeur  de 
J^an^ois  ler,  reine  de  Navarre:  M^moire  du  comte  de  Coligny-Saligny:  Proems 
<ie  oondamnation  et  rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc:  Annuaires  de  la  Sod^t^, 
poor  les  ann^es  1837, 1838,  1839,   1840,  1841  et  1842. 

S(m9  Presae, — ^M^moires  de  Mai^g^uerite  de  Yalois,  femme  de  Henri  IV. 
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on  the  king's  service  she  still  communicates  with  him  through 
Montmorency — ever  the  confidant  of  her  joys  and  cares — ^tne 
details  of  h^  heart  and  home.  Embracing  a  period  of  which 
two  great  erents  were  the  war  in  Italy  and  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testantism, her  letters  necessarily  allude  to  both:  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  absorbing  interest  they  find  in  her  brother's  capture, 
treat  chiefly  of  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  day: — ^her  marvel 
that  the  Seigneur  de  Chateaubriant  should  "  user  de  main  mite,'^ 
or  in  other  terms,  beat  his  wife,  then  the  mistress  of  King  Francis; 
theelection  of  the  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  afterwards  defended  herown 
work  before  the  Sorbonne;  her  mother's  health,  and  her  anxiety  for 
her  correspondent's : — and,  saving  the  few  epistles  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  they  are  easy  in  their  style  as  fiiendly  in  their 
spirit.  Sometimes  playful,  as  when  she  writes  fit>m  ^B'ontaine- 
bleau:  ''  Madame  has  left  me  here  in  care  of  part  of  her  furni- 
ture. I  mean  her  parrot  and  her  fools"  (there  were  female  as  well 
as  male  court  fools),  "  which  as  it  pleasures  her,  likes  me  well:" 
earnest  when  she  pleads,  as  in  the  letters  to  Montmorency,  pray- 
ing him  to  protect  the  reformers  Berquin  and  Roussel,  and  to  de- 
fray the  debts  of  the  poet  Marot:  deeply  pathetic  whrai  her  sun 
had  set  with  the  reign  of  Francis,  ana  she  is  lone  and  weary, 
having,  as  she  writes,  "  borne  more  than  her  share  of  the  sorrow 
common  to  all  well-bom  creatures."  They  have  no  literary  pre- 
tension; show  no  pride  of  rank,  no  personal  vanity;  their  tone  is 
humble,  when  she  is  prosperous;  resigned,  when  her  own  hopes  and 
feelings  are  offered  victmis  to  some  unworthy  fear  or  selfish 
policy. 

Eloquent  when  Frands  is  her  subject,  the  most  attractive  of 
these  letters  concern  his  welfare,  or  are  written  from  his  side. 
There  is  a  sincerity  in  her  admiration,  a  timidity  in  her  fondness, 
which  wake  sympathy  for  a  spirit  at  once  so  strong  and  gentle. 
Interfering  in  pouticid  affairs  only  to  serve  him,  seldom  putting 
herself  forward  save  to  bring  merit  to  Ught,  or  to  stand  between 
a  punishment  and  its  victim,  we  see  her  recommend  to  Mont- 
morency '^  an  indigent  son  of  a  faithM  servant;"  ask  aid  and  for- 
giveness for  some  one  "  who  hath  been  faulty  and  is  amended;" 
Eropose,  to  fill  vacant  posts,  men  of  merit,  and  *'  iaithfiil  in  the 
ing's  service:"  but  tnroughout  her  correspondence  hold  aloof 
from  court  intrigue.  Only  once,  when  Francis  had  himself  al- 
luded to  his  suspicions  of  the  Duchess  of  Etampes'  treachery,  she 
touches  on  the  subject,  but  distantly  and  with  deference;  and  the 
interests  she  advocates,  saving  in  the  one  instance  when  the  pen- 
i^on  necessary  to  her  eidstence  was  withdrawn  after  her  brother's 
death,  are  never  her  own. 
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Margaret  of  Angoul^e^  flbter  of  Fiancifl  the  First,  duchess  of 
Alen^on  and  Qaeen  of  Nayarxe,  imperfectly  known  has  been 
unfairly  judged  by  her  biogiaphers:  rather  on  the  authority  of 
Brantome  (me  first  who  cammniated  her,  and  whose  firee  pen  and 
unbridled  imagination  q>ared  none),  and  as  the  mere  author  of 
tbeUbuvelles  oe  la  Reine  de  Nayarre,  than  on  that  of  her  oontem- 
poiaries,  or  by  her  life  and  actions.  These  all  show  her  devoted 
and  angle-hearted,  protecting  the  arts  and  sheltering  the  persecuted. 
While  she  liyed,  indeed,  no  shadow  of  susuicion  rested  on  her; 
and  M.  Grenin  fairly  remarks  that  fear  ana  respect  would  have 
fidled  to  impose  silence  on  those  whom  neither  withheld,  when 
due  lay  under  the  more  serious  imputation  of  heresy.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  her,  and  inserted  in  this  collection,  Erasmus,  no  mean 
authority,  praises  ^^  her  prudence  worthy  a  j>hilosopher,  her 
chastiiy,  her  piety,  her  moderation,  her  mvincible  strength  of 
mind,  her  marveuous  contempt^  for  the  vanities  of  the  world." 
As  to  the  "Nouvelles,"  on  which  her  equivocal  reputation  is 
based,  we  'camiot  with  Monsieur  Nodier  ascribe  to  them  another 
author;  having  had,  for  witness  of  their  composition,  the  Senes- 
chale  of  Poictou,  Brantome's  grandmother,  ^^  who  went  ever 
along  with  her  in  her  litter,  bemg  her  lady  of  honour,  and  held 
the  mkhom  whence  she  wrote  as  she  composed  these  tales:  the 
greater  part  thus  travelling  through  the  country :  as,  being  arrived, 
she  had  graver  occupations,"  and  who  told  this  to  her  grandson: 
but  we  may  remark,  that,  lef);  uncompleted  when  she  died,  the 
style  changed  by  her  editors  is  not  her  own;  and  the  tone  may  be 
a  little  excused  by  the  time  in  which  that  of  the  very  preachers 
was  as  firee:  the  more  so,  as  while  she  allowed  herself  to  portray 
tlie  licentious  manners  of  court  and  city  with  their  coarse  and 
congenial  colouring — ^having  resolved,  as  she  says  herself,  to 
imitate  Boccado,  save  on  one  point,  which  is  **  to  set  down 
nought  untrue"— fihe  seldom  fidled  to  inculcate  a  moral 

She  was  bom  at  AngoulSme,  the  11th  of  April  1492 ;  daughter 
of  that  Louisa  of  Savoy  whose  prudence  as  Regent  preserved 
Fiance,  whose  avarice  and  falsehood  sacrificed  Samblan9ay,  and 
whose  woman's  passion  and  wounded  vanity  persecuted  the  Cbn- 
stable  de  Bourbon  foriejectingher  tardy  love,  till  she  rendered 
Urn  a  traitor.  It  has  been  asserted  that  attaclunent  to  Margaret 
was  the  chief  reason  for  his  refusal  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me ; 
and  the  Constable's  love  admits  of  no  doubt:  but  by  her  it  never 
was  returned.  For  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  proud  and  inflexible 
spirit,  who  would  owe  advancement  to  his  merit  only,  and  rejected 
A  road  to  fortune,  opened  to  him  by  an  unsought  marriage,  as  at 
once  odious  and  ignoble.     Severely  educated,  already  remarkable 
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at  fifteen  for  serious  tastes  and  rare  talents,  Margaret  liad  all  kinds 
of  masters,  and  became  a  proficient  in  polite,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  profane  letters.  Theology  her  fitvoimte  study;  a  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin  scholar;  she  nad  the  lively  wit  and  womanly 
grace  wliich  made  her  superiority  more  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  while  it  induced  others  to  forget  and  pardon  it.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age, — ^her  alliance  having  been  sought  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  refused  by  Francis,  from  what  motive  is  unknown, 
— she  was  retired  in  her  duchy  and  town  of  Alencon ;  married 
to  its  last  prince  by  some  strange  policy  which  gave  ner  to  a  man 
who  had  neither  personal  nor  moral  recommendation:  so  null 
indeed  as  to  have  passed  unnamed  in  history,  but  that  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Scheldt  he  was  made  an  instrument  to  insult  Bourbon; 
and  by  his  cowardice  at  Pavia  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  tne  capture  of  the  king.  Between  the  year  1509,  when  she 
married,  and  1515,  when  on  the  accession  of  Francis  she  first 
appeared  at  court,  there  is  little  known  of  Margaret's  life:  mostly 
spent,  as  it  was,  in  study  and  retirement  at  Alengon. 

Her  correspondence  with  Bri9onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  of 
which  the  volume  before  us  contains  a  few  short  letters,  com- 
menced in  1521.  He  was  a  celebrated  man:  as  having  been 
excommunicated  by  one  Pope,  and  rehabilitated  by  another;  and 
having  adopted,  Ukc  his  fatner,  the  priestly  robe  when  weary  of 
secular  enjoyment.  When  the  reformed  opinions  first  made  way 
in  France,  the  Bishop,  then  in  his  diocese  of  Meaux,  received 
there  its  most  celebrated  promul^tors:  among  them  were  Farel 
and  Lefebvre  d'Etaples:  even  Calvin.  It  is  said  that  he  strove 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  Church;  he  certainly  was  accused  of 
heresy.  We  forbear  to  quote  from  this  correspondence.  The 
epistolary  style  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  is  so  loaded  with  meta- 
phors which  mask  the  sense,  so  unintelligible  in  its  flights,  that 
the  most  curious  reader  will  hardly  refer  firom  the  extracts  given 
in  notes  by  Monsieur  Genin  to  me  letters  themselves:  varying 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  fairly  copied  in  a 
voluminous  manuscript  in  the  royal  library.  Margaret,  whose 
strong  ^ood  sense  and  sunpliciw  of  style  seem  to  have  been  for  a 
while  misled  by  this  strange  model,  strives  vainly  to  equal  her  master. 
She  is  still  far  distant  in  obscurity  of  sense  and  ridiculousness  of 
manner:  even  though  she  learns  to  call  God  "the  only  needful;" 
and  writes  to  the  Bishop,  of  whom,  though  younger,  she  calls 
herself  the  mother,  and  who  had  inculcated  a  mysticism  strangely 
material,  *'  So  act,  that  your  old  mother,  grown  old  in  her  first 
skin,  may  by  this  gentle  and  ravishing  word  of  life  renew  her  old 
skin,  and  be  so  rejoohshed,  reroundcd,  and  whitened,  that  she 
may  belong  to  the  Only  Needful." 
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When  Margaret  arrived  at  her  brother's  court,  the  power  she 
was  to  share  nenceforth  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  of 
Angoul6me,  while  the  royal  favour  centred  like  a  glory  on  the  fiur 
head  of  the  Ck>iuitess  of  Chateaubriant.  Queen  Ulaude  possessed 
neither.  She  was  a  patient  and  saintly  creature;  bom  to  bear  the 
indifference  of  her  husband,  and  the  imperious  treatment  of  her 
mother-in-law.  She  claimed  nothing;  regretted  nothing,  at  least 
apparently;  served  God,  assisted  the  imhappy,  injured  no  one. 
ohe  had  no  beauty,  save  in  the  expression  of  goodness  so  visible 
in  all  her  features;  but  a  slight  lameness,  as  well  as  an  indif- 
£sreDt  figure.  Her  mother,  Anne  de  Bretagne,  had  objected  to 
her  union  with  Francis,  fearing  his  neglect  and  her  unhappi* 
ness.  Married  after  the  death  of  Anne,  she  wore  mourning  at 
her  nuptials  by  the  king's  will,  and  in  token  of  his  sorrow. 
It  was  a  presage  of  her  after  life,  which  had  httle  to  break  its 
melancholy:  for  she  neither  won  affection  nor  possessed  authority; 
and  died  at  four-and*twenty.  Her  confessor  said  she  had  never 
conunitted  a  mortal  sin;  and  after  her  decease,  she  was  prayed 
to  as  a  saint.  One  notable  lady,  long  afflicted  with  fever,  im- 
plored her  intercession  in  this  new  capacity,  and  Bourdign6 
asserts  that  she  obtained  it.  ^'  She  was  esteemed,''  says  Jean 
Bouchet,  an  author  of  the  time,  "  the  pearl  and  flower  of  the 
ladies  of  her  country;  a  min'or  of  modesty,  innocence,  and 
sanctity;  most  courteous  and  charitable;  loved  by  each,  and  her- 
self loving  all,  and  striving  to  do  ^ood  to  all;  and  having  care 
only  to  serve  God  and  pleasure  the  kmg." 

Between  this  pale  and  gentle  form,  and  that  of  the  brilliant 
Coimtess  de  Chateaubriant,  Margaret  found  her  place  ready. 
**  There  never  was,"  say  her  historians,  "  friendship  so  just,  so  mu- 
tual, so  faithful,  as  that  between  herself  and  Francis,  lliey  had  the 
same  love  of  letters  and  the  arts;  the  same  desire  to  please  and 
power  of  pleasing.  The  nation  looked  on  them  as  models  as  well 
as  masters."  He  had  named  her  "  Marguerite  des  Marguerites:" 
but  while  Margaret's  attachment  remained  unchanged,  and 
throu^hout^her  hfe  sustained  its  frank  and  noble  nature,  that  of 
the  king  was  shaded  by  egotism ;  and  whenever  a  political  doubt 
could  arise,  he  forgot  that  above  all  she  looked  upon  him  as  a 
brother. 

Clement  Marot  was  at  this  period  an  ornament  of  the  French 
court.  Presented  to  the  duchess  on  the  part  of  her  brother,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  her  household.  The  poet  was  at  the  time 
three-and-twenty,  the  princess  three  years  older.  He  had  a  gay 
spirit  beneath  a  grave  exterior;  a  disposition  imprudent  and 
generous;  charm  of  manner  as  well  as  genius;   and  could  lay 
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down  the  student  to  take  up  the  soldier.  But  he  attacked  eocle- 
siastical  abuses  too  openly  and  carelessly,  and  often  needed  the 
royal  protection.  Wounded  at  Pavia,  where  as  in  other  acdons 
he  had  behaved  gallanllj,  (m  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  charged 
with  heresy  and  cast  into  prison.  Here  he  remained  tUl  the 
king's  return.  Laharpe,  and  Marot's  cc^nmentators,  style  him  a 
lover  and  a  favoured  one  of  Margaret.  Monmeur  Genin  agrees 
with  the  Abbe  Goujet  in  treating  these  loves  as  imaginary.  It 
is  true  that  she  is  the  subject  which  inspires  many  of  ms  amatorj 
poems;  but  in  his  day,  this  was  no  unwarrantable  fi:eed<Hn,  nor 
€m  Margaret's  part  was  it  a  breach  of  decorum  to  reply.  She 
did  so  to  other  epistles  couched  in  similar  strain,  but  wanting 
the  claim  to  notice  due  to  the  talent  of  Marot.  The  proo&  S 
her  attachment  are  mostly  deduced  from  that  correspondence: 
kept  up  so  unceasingly,  but  at  the  same  time  so  openly,  as  on 
the  part  of  a  woman  of  strong  feeling  would  rath^  prove  it 
unawakened.  Margaret  was  no  poet;  her  verses  are  mere  prose 
marred  by  rhyme;  cold  and  laboured,  they  want  the  difBdenoe 
of  passion  and  have  nothing  of  its  depth.  The  correspondence  was, 
perhaps  on  Marot's  part,  more  probably  on  that  of  the  princess, 
a  mere  poetical  fiction,  an  unmeaning  reminiscence  of  the  old 
chivalric  times. 

The  battle  of  Pavia  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1525.  The  poet  had  followed  his  master  thither;  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on,  Margaret's  unworthy  husband,  held  an  important  com- 
mand, and  decided  the  day  by  his  misconduct  The  French 
troops,  shaken,  were  yet  imconquered;  when  the  duke,  instead 
of  bringing  up  the  left  wing  (which  was  still  firesh,  not  having 
been  engaged)  to  the  monarch's  succour,  commanded  in  his  panic 
that  the  retreat  should  sound — determining  the  rout  and  the 
king's  captiure — and  continued  his  own  flight  to  Lyons.  The 
news  reacned  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  brought  with  it  erief 
and  terror;  The  town-gates  remained  closed  during  the  night, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  which  were  strongly  guarded.  It 
was  commanded  that  lanterns  should  be  kept  lifted  throughout 
the  dty,  and  that  no  boat  should  traverse  the  Seine.  The  holy 
remains  of  St.  Denis  lay  exposed  on  the  altar.  Arriving  at 
Lyons,  the  unfortunate  duke  had  found  there  the  Duchess  of 
AngoulSme  and  Margaret.  Loaded  with  their  reproaches,  and 
his  own  shame,  he  feU  ill  of  fever;  and  having  languished  for 
some  weeks,  died.  We  hear  little  of  the  re^t  which  Margaret 
could  scarcely  feel  for  one  so  far  her  inferior;  and  which  her 
&ank  nature  forbore  to  feign.  She  aided  her  mother  to  rule  the 
kingdom  and  gain  over  the  nobles.     Had  the  Regent  lacked 
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fortitude  or  |>rudence  at  this  roncture,  all  was  lost;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  her  to  say,  that  as  she  created  the  evil,  she  administered 
the  remedy. 

Prisoner  to  the  Emperor,  Francis  wrote  to  his  raster  requesting 
her  presence,  to  negotiate  his  freedom.  He  had  been  con- 
ducted to  Spain  in  conse<]^uenoe  of  the  escape  of  Henri  d' Albret, 
piince  of  Beam,  and  nonunally  King  of  Navarre,  taken  like  him- 
Belf  at  Pavia.  They  were  confined  together  in  the  fortress  of 
Pizzighitone;  and  as  he  was  a  gallant  young  man,  some  sympathy 
of  character,  and  the  fellowship  of  misfortune,  made  them  fnends. 
Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  showed  them  the  respect  which  was 
their  due.  It  was  he  who  when  Francis  yielded  him  his  sword, 
gracefully  presented  his  own,  saying  '^  it  had  spared  French  blood 
often."  Chi  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  16th  of  April,  1525,  the 
Viceroy's  attendants  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  Henri 
d' Albret's  chamber.  It  was  carefully  and  silently  opened  by  a  do- 
mestic, who,  treading  with  caution  and  a  finger  on  his  lip,  pointed 
to  the  bed  where  his  sick  master  lay.  A  feeble  voice  issued  fix>m 
within  the  curtains:  the  King  of  Navarre  prayed  to  be  left  to 
repose.  The  messen^rs  retired  ;  and  while  the  seeming  prince 
turned  his  face  heavily  on  his  pillow,  the  real  Henri  d'Albret 
fled,  in  the  dress  of  the  generous  pa^e  who  devoted  himself  to 
hid  fireedom.  The  stratagem  was  discovered  when  success  had 
been  attained:  Lannoy,  admiring  the  youth's  courage  and  its 
motive,  forbore  to  punish  him:  but  Francis  was  shortly  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  in  fear  of  a  like  enterprise.  Monsieur  Genin 
S'ves  us  Margaret's  reply  to  the  latter  mtelligence:  it  is  dated 
[ay,  1525,  and  was  perhaps  written  to  fall  into  the  Emperor's 
hands,  as  it  speaks  his  praises  largely.  The  safeconduct  has 
been  (she  writes)  "  demanded  for  the  envoy  to  Spain:"  she  for- 
bears to  name  who  will  fill  this  office.  Detained  till  August,  her 
letters  breathe  only  her  impatience.  She  then  hurries  on,  braving 
&tigue ;  embarks,  careless  of  weather ;  and  thus  closes  the  last 
letter  written,  on  her  arrival,  to  Montmorency,  who,  taken  with 
the  king,  had  remained  his  companion  :  '^  I  cannot  tell  my  joy 
to  approach  this  spot  which  I  have  so  desired,  but  believe  that 
never  till  now  knew  I  what  it  is  to  have  a  brother,  and  never 
thought  I  to  love  him  so  well."  She  embarked  at  Aiguemorte; 
and,  landed  in  Spain,  travelled  in  her  litter  with  a  niimerous 
suite;  arriving  at  Madrid  about  the  dose  of  September.  She 
found  Francis  at  extremity,  but  mastered  her  own  grief  that  she 
might  the  better  minister  to  his:  the  true  cause  of  his  malady. 
At  once  she  assembled  the  sharers  of  his  captivity  in  the  sicK- 
chamber  where  he  lay  in  lethargy,  unconscious  of  their  presence 
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and  hers,  and  kneeled  down  amon^  them.  The  piajer  ended, 
tlie  king  aroused  himself  as  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  approached 
his  couch,  and,  signing  that  it  was  his  will  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment also,  said  faintly :  '*  God  will  restore  me,  soul  and  body." 
From  this  hour  his  convalescence  began,  and  through  the  care 
and  character  of  Margaret  his  health  and  his  courage  returned. 
In  October  she  quitted  Madrid  to  join  the  Emperor.  "  It  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  king's  amendment,"  says  La  Bourdaziere  in  a  letter 
to  the  Regent,  **  that  the  duchess  abandons  him  to-morrow  to 
journey  to  Toledo."  Writing  thence  to  Francis,  die  describes 
the  Emperor's  reception  as  cold  and  guarded :  **  He  referred  me  to 
his  council,  and  said  that  to-day  he  would  reply;  and  he  led  me 
to  see  the  queen,  his  dster,  where  I  stayed  till  late  and  she  held 
me  in  fair  discourse.  True  it  is  that  to-morrow  she  departs,  but 
I  think  more  in  obedience  than  by  her  free  will,  for  tney  hold 
her  in  much  subjection."  When  Margaret  appeared  before  the 
coimcil,  her  harangue,  according  to  Brantome,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  men  slow  to  move ;  but  did  not  serve  her  cause. 
At  fii-st  a  dupe  to  the  apparent  interest  borne  her  brother,  she 
was  soon  undeceived.  **  Had  I  dealings  with  right-minded  folk^ 
wno  knew  what  honour  means,  I  should  care  little,  but  it  is 
altogether  the  contrary."  Charles  insisted  on  the  cession  of  Bur- 
gundy refused  by  Francis ;  and  seeing  agreement  on  this  point 
impossible,  Margaret  plotted  her  brother's  escape.  There  was  a 
negro-servant  who  brought  wood  to  the  royal  chamber ;  it  was 
agreed,  when  he  came  at  nightfall,  to  lay  him  in  the  king's  bed, 
while  Francis  himself  should  go  forth  in  his  clothes,  and  with  his 
face  blackened.  The  plan  resembled  that  which  liberated  Henri 
d'Albret,  but  this  was  divulged  through  the  quarrel  of  the  king's 
attendants.  Chapin,  the  valet-de-chambre,  received  a  blow  from 
Monsieur  de  la  Rochepot  and  disclosed  the  plot  in  his  anger;  so 
that  the  Emperor  forbade  the  future  admittance  of  the  negro  to 
the  king's  apartments.  * 

^Leaving  Toledo,  where  she  had  vainly  hung  on  the  fair  words 
of  Charles,  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on  retiUTied  to  Madrid,  and 
travelled  thence  wheresoever  the  king's  interests  seemed  to  sum- 
mon her.  Tlie  Duke  de  I'lnfantado  liad  shown  himself  favourably 
disposed  towards  Francis,  but  he  received  from  court  a  hint  that 
himself  and  his  son  would  do  well  in  future  to  forbear  converse 
with  Margaret.  "  At  least,"  she  writes,  **  female  discourse  is  not 
denied  me ;  to  the  dames  I  have  access,  and  they  shall  hear 
doubly."  We  have  said  that  Charles  had  placed  her  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy  with  his  sister  Eleanor,  widow  of  Emmanuel,  the 
humpbacked  king  of  Portugal.     The  shrewd  and  successful  policy 
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now  occurred  to  her  of  proposing  an  alliance  between  her  own 
widowed  brother,  the  royal  prisoner,  and  this  lady:  whom  the 
offer,  though  she  had  refused  the  Constable  Bourbon,  found  not 
unwilling. 

The  brilliant  qualities  of  Francis  seemed  to  shine  the  more  for 
the  gloom  whicn  had  gathered  round  him.  In  advantages  of 
person  and  grace  of  manner  he  was  Bourbon's  equal;  and  he  had 
besides  the  open  and  affable  expression  which  the  other,  dark  and 
reserved,  had  ever  wanted.     The  Constable  himself  offered  no  op- 

Stsition;  he  hoped  for  the  pardon  of  Francis  and  the  hand  of 
argaret.  Become  bridegroom  and  bride,  the  Bang  and  Eleanor 
were  notwithstanding  parted  after  a  brief  interview.  The  de- 
mands of  Charles  were  yet  xmsatisiied;  he  exacted  Burgundy. 
The  term  assigned  in  Margaret's  safeconduct  then  expired,  she 
solicited  a  prolongation:  and  this  denied  her,  departed;  bearer 
of  the  act  of  abdication  which  made  the  Daupnin  king;  but 
journeying  against  her  will  and  slowly;  still  trusting  that  good 
news  mi^t  recall  her;  and  so  lingering  by  the  way,  that  she 


*  Eleanor  is  described  as  Tery  beautiful,  irith  ''  a  high  forehead  and  a  scarlet 
lip;"  a  delicate  complexion  and  laughing  eye;  a  gentle  Yoioe  and  modest  presence. 
Frederic  IL,  the  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatme,  being  at  the  Spanish  court  some 
years  before,  was  struck  by  her  beauty;  and  an  affection  was  given  and  retiuned, 
which  the  years  of  both  rendered  natunU.  Upon  this,  two  of  Charles's  ministers 
sod  the  young  man*s  enemies,  became  spies  over  Eleanor,  and  betrayed  her  to  her 
brother;  who  at  once  opened  negotiations  for  her  espousal  with  the  old  king  of 
Portugal.  Apprised  of  this,  Frederic  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  passionate  terms, 
styling  her  his  beloved  Eleanor,  and  speaking  of  concerting  means  to  avoid  this 
hateful  alliance.  A  lady  of  her  household  revealed  its  reception  to  the  king,  and 
also  that  the  princess,  widting  an  opportunity  to  conceal  it  elsewhere,  had  hastily 
hid  it  in  her  bosom.  Charles  sought  his  sister  and  conversed  with  hef  gaily  till 
•he  was  off  her  guard,  when  approaching  nearer  on  some  preteart  he  drew  the 
letter  from  her  vest.  His  anger  rose  to  fiiry.  He  had  wellnigh  arrested  Frederic ; 
and  only  the  prudent  intervention  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  Induced  him  to  be 
satisfied  by  his  instant  departure;  while  Eleanor's  marriage  was  concluded  with- 
out dc^y  or  mercy.  Two  years  changed  the  broken-hearted  girl  to  the  royal 
widow :  she  had  returned  to  Spain,  and  Frederic  had  renewed  his  proposals  in  a  pri- 
Tate  letter  sent  through  one  Hubert  Thomas  of  liege,  from  whom  these  details 
are  boirowed.  He  reminded  her  that  her  position  was  changed;  that  her  brother'a 
will  bound  her  no  longer:  but  it  is  probable  her  heart  had  altered  also:  for  she 
jeplied  that  to  consent  would  be  to  derogate  from  the  rank  she  had  attamed 
unwillingly;  and  that  "she  could  descend  from  one  throne  only  to  mount  another.** 
Charles,  meanwlnle,  again  attempting  to  exercise  his  former  sway,  had  promised 
her  hand  to  the  Constable  Bourbon  as  the  price  and  reward  of  his  treason; 
"but  Eleanor's  pride  recoiled  from  recompensing  a  traitor.  Her  own  countrymen 
with  their  high  notions  of  honour  had  been  first  to  condemn  his  desertion;  and 
the  reply  c»f  the  noble  who  was  commanded  to  receive  him  within  his  walla  rang 
through  Spain:  "  I  will  obey,  and  fire  my  castle  when  he  shall  go  forth:  I  repose 
not  where  Bourbon  hath  been  harboured."  To  this  Eleanor  it  was  that  Margaret 
BOW  took  the  opportunity  of  proposing  the  hand  of  her  royal  brother  ;  and  the 
CKffer  c^  the  throne  of  France  found  no  scruples  in  her. 
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once  lemained  seven  hours  on  horseback  to  travel  but  five  leagues. 
Her  first  letter  after  her  departure  is  dated  Alcaia,  the  20ul  of 
November,  and  addressed  as  usual,  to  Montmorency.  ^^  For  my 
health,"  she  says,  *'  the  body  is  but  too  well;  but  for  the  spirit,  I 
cannot  deny  that  it  minds  most  what  it  leaves;  and  know  that,  aQ 
night,  I  held  the  King  by  the  hand,  and  would  not  wake  that  I 
might  be  so  gladdened  longer."  A  warning  to  hasten  her  march, 
proceeding,  it  is  said,  fi-om  the  Constable,  never  indifieroit  to  her 
welfare,  suddenly  roused  the  duchess  from  her  security.  Three  days 
after  her  departure,  treason  or  imprudence  had  revealed  to  the 
Emperor  a  copy  of  the  act  of  abcucation;  the  change  it  effected 
in  his  prisoner's  importance  was  far  from  pleasii^  to  him;  but 
knowing  his  safeconduct  near  its  close,  and  seemg  Margaret's 
delays,  he  dissembled  his  annoyance.  He  made  certain  that  the 
last  hour  would  strike  ere  she  passed  the  frontier,  and  determined 
on  exercising  his  power  to  detain  her  prisoner.  The  duchess  de- 
feated his  intentions;  for  she  travelled  in  one  day  the  distance 
allotted  for  four,  and  passed  the  Imperial  boundary  one  hour  ere 
the  delay  expired.  Her  letter  to  die  Chancellor  of  Alen5on  tells 
how  she  had  been  denied,  with  a  train  but  of  three  women,  to 
bear  the  king  company;  complains  of  "  dissimulating  persons, 
whose  fair  words  cnange  incontinently;"  and  how  amid  the  toils 
laid  for  her  she  was  obhged,  during  a  month's  time,  to  mount  her 
horse  at  six  at  mom  and  so  ride  tiu  dark. 

But  her  presence  had  produced  a  favourable  change  for  Frauds. 
Become  his  captor's  brother-in-law,  he  was  allowed  promenade 
and  diversion,  and  to  visit  church  and  monastery.  His  commu- 
nication with  his  bride  was  as  yet  carried  on  by  letters  only,  but 
the  time  of  his  deHverance  drew  nigh.  There  exists  a  curious 
letter,  written  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  name,  to  the  Regent  on  the 
subject  of  her  son's  jGreedom.  Demanding  for  himself  me  Duchess 
of  Alen^on,  he  says  that  another  match  may  be  found  for  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon:  so  proving  that  he  neither  relinquished 
his  old  hope  of  Margaret,  nor  was  willing  to  yield  her  to  his  rivaL 
It  is  strange  that  this  demand  should  have  been  again  rejected  at 
a  time  when  the  consoUdation  of  the  peace  between  France  and 
Spain  was  of  paramount  importance;  but  Francis,  prisoner,  had 
already  claimed  the  aid  and  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England;  and  in  one  of  the  letters  before  us,  Margaret  writes, 
"  though  his  body  be  held  by  the  Emperor,  his  heart  and  aU  that 
he  hatia  are  captives  to  the  King  of  England."  Perhaps  some 
desire  of  revenge  on  Charles,  for  whom  France  and  England 
united  might  prove  too  powerful,  influenced  the  king;  stiU  smart- 
ing with  his  imprisonment,  and  groaning  under  its  exactions. 
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The  20th  of  March,  1526,  he  at  last  re-entered  Paris  after  a 
year's  absence;  his  ransom  fixed  at  1,200,000  golden  crowns;  his 
young  sons  by  his  first  queen,  Claude,  remaining  hostages  for  its 
payment.  Imrdly  arrived  within  his  palace-wal&,  he  busied  him- 
self about  the  union  of  Heniy  of  England  with"  his  sister;  and 
though  the  n^tiation  failed,  and  Anna  Boleyn,  formerly  in 
Margaret's  service,  received  the  crown  to  prepare  her  for  the  axe, 
It  is  certain  tiiat  the  Bishop  of  Grammont,  who  passed  for  an 
able  diplomatist,  was  sent  to  London,  with  secret  mstructions  to 
increase  the  king's  scruples  with  regard  to  his  brother's  widow, 
SBod  dispose  him  to  espouse  Margaret.  A  change,  and  one  which 
had  serious  consequences,  had  now  taken  place  in  the  court  of 
Francis:  the  court  where  ladies  first  established  a  position;  in 
i^ch  the  profligacies  as  well  as  graces  of  later  times  had  their 
origin;  and  whence  the  sucoesmon  of  female  fiivourites  who  have 
ruled  in  France  may  be  said  to  date.  The  favourite  of  Charles, 
his  second  marriage  being  already  held  about  as  vaHd  as  the  other 
items  <^  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  was  no  longer  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriant*  A  years'  sqyaration  had  weakened  the  king's  love; 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  revived,  but  that  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  when  she  went  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  carried 
with  her  in  her  suite  one  demoiselle  de  Keilly,  lately  received 
into  her  household.  She  was  not  onlj^  seventeen  years  of  a^e  and 
beautiful,  but  had  the  sparkling  wit  and  solid  instruction  so 
prized  by  Francis.  Charles  of  St.  Martha  styled  her  ^^  the  wisest 
of  the  fair;  the  fitirest  of  the  wise;"  and  Clement  Marot  wrote 

Dix  et  huit  ans  je  tous  donne, 

Belle  et  bonne ; 
Mais  a  yotre  sens  rassis, 
Trente  cinq  ou  trente  sue 

J 'en  ordonne.  f 

This  was  the  woman  who  now  shared  the  king's  tastes,  or  inspired 
him  with  hers :  become  duchess  of  Etampes,  ner  influence  lasted 
tUl  he  died  :  she  is  seen  like  a  baleful  cloud  wrapping  roimd,  and 

*  Of  whom  Varillas  tells  the  mournful  tale  which,  though  inexact  in  date,  as 
she  was  living  ten  years  after  that  in  which  he  places  her  murder,  is  perhaps  cor- 
rect in  sabstanoe.  Suspicion  certainly  rested  on  her  husband,  and  after  her 
deatii  he  made  a  donatioa  of  all  his  lands  to  the  rapacious  Constable  de  Mont« 
moicocy,  probably  to  purchase  silence, 
f  Which  may  be  paraphrased  : 

Ei^teen  years  your  features  bear 

Good  andflEur. 
Thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
To  your  mind  I  must  affix 
Bipe  and  raxe. 
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making  dim  the  years  of  his  decline:  unfaithful  to  him  as  a  lover, 
betraying  him  as  a  king.  There  is  an  anecdote  given  by  Bran- 
tome  concerning  the  deserted  favourite,  which  belongs  to  this  time, 
and  which  we  recall  as  in  it  Margaret  bears  some  snare.  Loving 
her  brother  too  well,  if  not  too  wisely,  to  chide  him  in  his  weak 
and  faulty  hours,  she  had  aided  in  the  composition  of  motto  and 
device  to  adorn  the  jewels  showered  in  the  lap  of  the  Chateau* 
briant  during  the  days  of  her  power.  It  would  appear  that  the 
latter  still  remained  at  court,  and  that  Francis,  pressed  to  do  so 
by  the  new  made  Deity,  demanded  these  gems,  on  which  were 
graven  a  thought  which  had  passed  away.  She  pretended  illness, 
and  prayed  that  the  gentleman  sent  on  this  errana  would  return  in 
three  days'  time.  Ihe  time  expired,  he  came  again  ;  and  she 
presented  him  with  the  jewels  demanded,  converted  by  her  order 
into  lingots  of  gold.  "  Tell  the  king,"  she  said,  "  that  since  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  revoke  gifts  freely  made,  I  render  them  back  ^us: 
as  to  the  devices,  I  have  them  so  gathered  and  eraven  on  my  soul 
and  hold  them  there  so  dear,  that  none  other  uiall  dispose  of  or 
enjoy  them."  When  the  messenger  had  done  his  errand  to  the 
king,  he  bade  him  return.  "  Say  to  her,"  said  Francis,  "  that  I 
did  not  this  for  the  jewels*  value,  which  I  would  have  doubled 
willingly,  but  for  love  of  the  devices  they  bore  ;  which,  since  I 
lose,  of  the  gold  I  will  have  none.  She  has  shown  in  this,"  he 
added,  with  an  injustice  which  the  thought  of  Margaret  should 
have  silenced,  **  a  com*age  and  generosity  which  I  beheved  not  to 
belong  to  woman." 

Clement  Marot,  delivered  by  the  king's  command  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  cast  on  charge  of  heresy,  was  in 
those  days  again  at  court  :  and  a  proof  of  how  little  credence 
should  attach  to  the  calumny  which  uses  his  name  to  stain  hers,  is 
the  mutual  affection  of  Margaret  and  Henri  d'Albret:  which  ihe 
high  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  latter  might  well  justify,  and 
which  Francis  forbore  to  oppose.     There  was  some  disparity  of 

Sirs  ;  but  "the  duchess  was  still  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty, 
ey  were  married  in  January,  1527,  lacking  neither  presents 
from  the  kiri^,  nor  promises,  afterwards  ill  kept  and  claimed 
vainly,  in  various  letters  of  this  collection  addressed  to  Mont- 
morency. Throughout  life  Francis  proves  a  selfishness  un- 
worthy the  chivalrous  king  towards  these  two,  his  devoted  subjects; 
and  here,  having  bound  himself  to  oblige  the  restitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  next  proposal  made  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  liberation  of  the  children,  there  is  tliis  passage  !  "  The 
said  King  of  France  promises  neither  to  assist  nor  favour  the  King 
of  Navarre  in  conquering  his  kingdom  ;  even  though  he  hat£ 
espoused  his  well-beloved  and  only  sister." 
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Henry  had  been  married  but  a  year  when  he  rendered  Francifl 
an  important  service.  The  1,200,000  crowns  were  to  be  paid;  and 
the  Pope  permitted  a  tax  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  was  yet 
fiir  from  suifficing.  This  is  proved  by  the  two  letters  cited  by  Mons. 
Genin  from  the  Chancellor  Duprat  and  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon 
to  Montmorency:  the  first  declaring  that ''  having  tried  all  expe- 
dients at  the  banks  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  man  who  doth  not 
droop  his  ears  ;''  the  second,  that  ^'  if  the  king  and  Madame  do 
not  look  to  their  affidrs  weU,  they  may  lay  the  muzzle  to  the  ground^ 
In  this  necessity  the  king's  advisers  exacted  what  is  amusingly  called 
a  gratuitous  donation  from  the  nobility.  The  persons  taxed  unani- 
mously refused  the  additional  charge,  designated  as  voluntary ;  and 
Fontanieu  quotes  a  consultation,  signed  by  six  lawyers,  on  the 
question,  whether  the  nobles  be  bound  to  contribute  to  the  king's 
ransom.  The  donation  was  ultimately,  however,  obtained;  and 
entirely  through  the  exertions  of  Henri  d'Albret,  in  the  more  dis- 
affected provinces. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  editor  of  these  letters  that  Mar- 
garet, merely  tolerant,  saw  in  the  persecuted  reformers  **  only 
learned  men  in  peril;"  and  that  the  contrary  opinion  can  be 
solely  supported  by  appearances,  wanting  weight  and  value. 
Calvin  praises  her  as  *^  the  instrument  selected  by  God  that  his 
kingdom  might  come."  Deeply  read  in  theology;  having  studied 
Hebrew  fher  Greek  lore  not  sufficing  her  to  arrive  at  the  true 
sense  of  tne  Bible);  the  universal  protectress  of  letters;  defrajring 
the  expenses  of  poor  students  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Grer- 
many,  almost  at  the  time  when  the  monks  preached  in  their 
sermons  to  the  people  to  "  beware  of  a  new  tongue  of  late  dis- 
covered, called  the  Greeks  and  the  mother  of  all  heresies :"  the 
inquiring  nature  of  her  mind,  her  unfiivourable  opinion  of  monk  and 
priest,  fitted  her  to  be  a  convert.  She  protected  Marot  and  others 
m  her  household  from  reUgious  persecution,  even  after  the  death  of 
Louis  Berquin,  in  whose  behalf  she  had  written  to  Montmorency 
a  letter  given  here.  She  sheltered  in  her  kingdom  of  Beam 
various  reformers ;  Lefebvre  d'Etaples,  Gerard  Roussel,  at  one 
time  Calvin,  whom  Roussel's  fate  had  terrified.  Evidently  she 
leaned  to  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  The  flame  of  the  funeral  piles, 
which  the  Sorbonne  asserted,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
be  **  the  best  Kght  whereby  to  guide  the  emng ;"  the  torture  of 
heretics  which  the  Jesuits  in  their  rules  select  as  the  only  ptmisli- 
ment  their  pupils  may  look  on;  had  inspired  her  with  something 
more  than  sjrmpathy.  Not  for  the  victims,  but  their  persecutors, 
did  her  strong  mind  own  the  pitying  and  mournful  tolerance  of 
master  spirits  towards  those  not  their  equals.  Motives  of  policy, 
consideration  for  her  brother,  might  prevent  her  openly  declaring 
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for  thoee  whom  she  privately  supported.  Franos,  indeed,  had 
£uth  in  hifl  sister;  but  more  m  her  devotion  to  himself  than  in 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  creed ;  for  when  Montmorency — CTown  so 
strong  in  the  royal  &Tonr  as  no  longer  to  need  hera,  "vraich  had 
never  failed  him,  and  thinking  the  nour  come  when  ingratitude 
might  bring  profit — declared  to  the  king  that  if  he  would  extir- 
pate Heresv  bv  acting  against  Heretics,  he  would  do  well  to 
commence  by  his  aster:  ^^  Ha  I"  said  Francis,  '^  say  noi^^t  c£ 
her,  for  she  loves  me  too  welL  She  will  beheve  but  accor£i^  to 
my  pleasure,  and  ad<»»t  no  creed  that  might  harm  my  reahn." 
Was  this  suggestion  of  Montmorency  made  in  the  prud^tice  of  a 
man,  of  whom  dangerous  tales  might  be  told?  Several  times  in 
her  letters,  in  the  joy  of  her  success,  Margaret  alludes  to  some 
danger  whence  she  mis  preserved  him;  and  the  key  to  this  allu- 
sion is  lost 

She  was  unsuccessful  in  her  efibrts  to  save  Berquin.  In  Apiil 
1529,  having  been  first  strangled,  he  was  burned  with  his  Ixxka 
in  the  Place  de  GrSve.  HJ&  was  a  nobleman  and  a  lover  of 
learning,  who,  won  by  the  hardihood  of  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
translated  several  Accused  of  heresy  at  a  period  when  its  punish- 
ment was  death,  he  was  imprisoned  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Doctor  in  Theology,  Noel  Beda;  and,  daring  to  recriminate,  he 
presented  twelve  propositions  taken  fiiom  a  book  written  by  his 
accuser,  avowing  them  to  be  impiety  and  blasphemy,  and  calling 
on  the  Theoloocal  Faculty  to  prove  them  by  Scripture  or  con- 
demn them.  This  time  protected  by  the  kin^,  Berquin  escaped 
unharmed;  but  he  failed  to  follow  the  advice  which  prudent  Eras- 
mus gave,  to  avoid  in  future  the  insults  and  rash  translations  which 
had  started  this  animosity.  Saved  a  second  time  by  Margaret's 
interference,  and  still  not  warned,  he  was  arrested  once  more, 
and  condemned  to  do  penance  for  his  errors,  and  abjure  them 
publicly;  to  have  his  tongue  pierced;  and  to  suffer  perpetual 
prison.  '^  When  this  sentence  was  read  to  him,"  says  Erasmus  in 
a  letter,  *'  he  appealed  to  king  and  bishop;  his  judges  were  irri- 
tated and  declued  that  if  he  failed  to  submit  to  their  decision, 
they  would  place  appeal  beyond  his  power:  in  fact  the  following 
day  they  condemned  him  to  be  burned."*     Margaret  mourned 

*  **  Damont  dared  write  to  me  what  he  witnesaed  only,'*  purvnes  Erasmus: 
*'  He  saw  Berquin  drawn  in  the  cart  to  the  Greve;  he  showed  no  emotion,  not 
even  in  change  of  colour.  One  would  have  said  he  was  in  his  closet  at  study,  or 
in  church  meditating  some  pious  matter.  Even  when  the  executioner  pronoimoed 
his  sentence,  in  a  hrntal  yoioe,  his  countenance  remained  unaltered.  Oommanded 
to  descend  from  the  cart,  he  did  so  promptly  and  cheerfully.  He  had  not  the 
audacity  and  ferocity  one  sometimes  sees  in  great  criminals,  hut  the  calm  which 
bears  witness  of  a  pure  consdenoe.  He  spoke  to  the  people;  hut  none  heard  him 
fhr  the  noise  the  archers  made;  it  was  thought  it  had  been  so  commanded. 
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far  Berquin:  in  her  protectkm  of  Lefebvre  d'Etaples  she  was 
equally  earnest  and  more  fortunate.  *^  He  had,"  says  Charles  of 
St.  Martha,  ^*  translated  and  written  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament ;  a  crime  irremissible  in  the  eyes  of  Noel  Beda.  His 
fi>es  attempted  to  profit  by  the  king's  absence;  but  Margaret, 
then  Duchess  of  Aien9on,  wrote  to  her  brother,  and  obtained 
his  interference  with  the  Parliament,  so  that  the  accused  was 
saved." 

The  ransom  now  paid  to  Charles,  the  royal  hostages  were  to 
return;  and  Eleanor,  the  uncared-for  wife  of  Francis,  who  had 
watched  over  them  four  years  as  their  mother,  was  to  bear  them 
company.  The  King  and  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  met  them  at 
Bayonne;  but  the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  detained  at  Blois,  where 
Ae  gave  birth  to  a  son,  her  second  child.  In  1528  had  been  bom 
the  mture  mother  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Jeanne  d*Albret.  The 
boy  died  when  but  two  months  old.  Mar^ret  was  at  Alen9on: 
her  sorrow  was  deep,  but  her  resignation  real,  though  exaggerated 
in  its  show.  A  TV  Detan  was  sung  by  her  order,  and  tne  verse 
fiom  Job  placarded  in  various  parts  of  the  town : 

The  Lord  gave  him,  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  away. 

She  bids  her  brother  to  remember  his  being  in  glory,  without 
thought  of  her  sadness;  but  the  heart  of  the  mother  finds  voice 
sometimes,  and  she  writes  to  Montmorency:  ^'  It  seems  that  you 
help  me  to  sustain  the  load,  which,  without  the  Lord's  aid,  would 
be  harder  to  bear  than  I  had  thought,"  Now,  while  their  grief  was 
jei  green,  Francis  took  firom  her  parents,  and  into  his  exclusive 
power,  his  Httle  niece,  Jeanne,  aud  sent  her  to  be  educated  at  Plessis 
ks  Tours.  It  is  said  he  feared  her  espousing  Philip,  Charles  the 
Fifth's  son;  and  thus  bearing  along  with  her  to  Spain  her  right 
to  Navarre.  This  royal  foresight,  so  wanting  in  brotherly  feeling, 
decided  Henry  and  Margaret  on  retiring  to  Beam,  which  they  did 
this  year,  1530:  and  Uved  there  tranquilly,  occupied  with  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects.  The  fiace  of  the  country,  by  nature 
fertile,  but  lacking  cmlture  through  the  negligence  of  tne  inha- 
bitants, soon  changed  beneath  their  care.  They  summoned  persons 
versed  in*  tillage  fix)m  all  the  provinces  of  France;  embellished 
and  fortified  towns;   builded  nouses  and  castles;    that  of  Pan 


Wben  be  iru  ttrangled,  no  one  cried  *  Jesna,'  though  it  be  osnal,  even  in  cases  of 
Mcrilege  and  parridde ;  so  odious  had  his  enemies  made  him  to  the  ignorant  and 
simple. ....  He  was  a  stanch  friend;  gave  much  ahns;  obseired  the  precepts 
oftiiie  Chnich  withoni  ostentation ;  was  sincere  and  incapable  of  doing  v^nry^ 
bsl  suifered  no  Ixtfustice.  He  had  Ludieranum  m  aversion:  it  is  assured  that 
his  beariest  crime  was  his  hatied  of  certain  intolerant  theologians,  and  ignorant 
and  ferocious  monks." 
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among  the  rest,  with  the  fairest  garden  in  Europe;  rectified  Police 
and  Laws;  and,  '^  to  guaid  uom  Spanish  incursion,  fortified 
Navanins  with  rampscrt,  bastion,  and  demylune,  according  to  the 
art  in  use." 

But  Margaret's  sphere  was  not  yet  to  be  so  narrowed.  In  the 
September  of  1531,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^e,  whose  health  had 
been  some  years  failing,  died  at  Gxetz,  near  Nemours,  of  the 
plague  which  had  succeeded  famine:  she  was  tended  by  her 
daughter,  who,  during  her  last  iUness,  addressed  various  letters  to 
the  king  and  constable.*  The  tie  between  Margaret  and  Francis 
was,  in  consequence  of  their  mother's  death,  drawn  more  closely. 
He  had  already  expressed  his  will,  in  the  act  drawn  up  duiin£^ 
his  captivity,  that  in  case  of  the  Regent's  death,  his  sister  should 
replace  her;  and  her  letters  prove  her  influence  and  intervention. 
Beam  her  home  still,  she  made  frequent  journeys  to  court,  and  to 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  king's  interests  needed.  It 
followed  at  this  juncture  that  as  Margaret's  superiority  was  too 
manifest,  it  was  also  too  dangerous  to  escape  notice.  A  monk 
proposed  to  tie  her  in  a  sack  and  fling  her  mto  the  Seine.  The 
I^rincipal  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  1633,  perhaps  to  wipe  off 
the  imputation  of  heresy  which  hung  about  Navarre,  dared  to  have 
performed  by  his  professors  and  scholars,  a  wretched  farce  in 
which  she  was  represented  as  a  fury  in  hell.  The  angry  king 
sent  to  arrest  the  actors;  when  the  principal,  wearing  his  gown, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  met  the  kmg's  messengers,  and,  pelting 
them  with  stones,  forced  them  to  retire.  But  it  was  iU  to  dispute 
the  king's  authority;  and  these  offenders  might  have  found  escape 
from  pimishment  no  easy  matter,  but  that  Margaret,  who  then 
happened  to  be  in  Paris,  cast  herself  at  her  brother's  feet  and  ob- 
tained their  pardon. 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  1533,  that  she  published  the  Jdiroir 
de  Tame  pecheresse.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Margaret,  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  denies  its  being  censured  by  the 
Sorbonne,  and  asserts  that  it  was  only  placed  for  a  time  among 

*  The  duchess  had  always  feared  death,  and  was  averse  to  its  being  mentioiied 
in  her  presence,  even  in  a  sermon,  saying  the  preachers  could  only  tell  what  all 
knew.  Three  days  before  she  died,  according  to  Brantome,  her  chamber,  during 
the  night,  seemed  all  in  flame;  and  belieying  tlus  extraordinary  glare  caused  by  the 
heedlessness  of  her  women,  she  reproved  them  for  it  They  said  it  was  the  li^t  (^ 
the  moon,  not  of  their  fire,  which  produced  this  splendour.  The  princess  having 
commanded  to  draw  back  the  curtains,  saw  it  was  a  comet  "  Ha  I"  said  she, 
"  yonder  is  a  sign  which  shines  not  for  persons  of  low  quality:  God  sends  it  for 
greater  ones.  Close  the  window,  it  announces  my  death ;  I  must,  therefore,  prepare." 
Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  still  so  unwilling  to  die  as  to  believe  in  her  reco- 
very, and  still  occupy  herself  with  all  affiurs  of  import;  till  Margaret,  her  daughter, 
having  admonished  her  to  place  her  thoughts  elsewhere,  she  turned  them  to 
God. 
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suspicious  works,  by  the  Cure  of  St.  Andre  des  Arts,  Leclerc. 
Mons.  Grenin,  whose  researches  are  much  more  complete,  asserts 
that  Noel  Beda  denounced  to  the  faculty  this  poem;  classed  as 
suspicious,  since  Margaret  had  mentioned  therem  neither  saints 
nor  purgatory:  a  prooi  she  believed  in  neither:  but  this  time  the 
old  doctor's  malice  was  baffled  by  the  strong  sense  and  eloquence 
of  Guillaume  Petit,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  who  pleaded  before  the 
Sorbonne  the  cause  of  book  and  author:  and  some  time  after,  on 
a  pretext  not  very  clearly  known,  Noel  Beda  was  imprisoned  at 
the  Mont  St.  Michel,  '*  to  teach  him  to  calumniate  the  poem  of  a 
princess  of  the  blood  royal,"  and  there  died. 

Of  the  date  of  1534  we  find  a  letter  to  Montmorency,  written 
in  intercession  for  Roussel.  The  protestant  persecution  was  then 
at  its  height;  and  Francis  avenged,  by  burning  and  torture,  the 
placards  posted  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  on  the  walls  of  his 
castle  of  Blois:  Margaret  was  always  mediatrix,  though  too  often 
vainly.  It  is  said  by  Varillas,  that  the  idea  of  a  theological  dis- 
cussion had  originated  in  her,  when  Francis,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  purpose,  which  proved  the  spring  of  his  actions  to  be  less 
fanaticism  than  policy,  wrote  witn  his  own  hand  to  Mclancthon 
to  invite  him  to  dispute  on  matters  of  the  faith  with  the  doctors 
at  Sorbonne.  In  these  letters  we  find  her  seeking  Francis  at 
Valence,  where  he  was  making  preparations  for  war  with  Charles; 
joining  Montmorency  at  the  camp  of  Avignon ;  and  afterwards 
writing  from  Amiens  as  to  howBoulogne  and  Terouane  are  fortified. 
A  striking  passage  of  her  history  then  arrests  us  in  them.  In 
the  month  of  December,  1537,  the  little  Princess  Jeanne  was 
dying  at  Plessis  les  Tours.  The  news  arrived  at  Paris  on  one  of 
the  shortest  and  darkest  days  of  the  year.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the  queen's  officers  and 
attendants  were  dispersed  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  She 
borrowed  the  litter  of  her  niece  Margaret,  the  king's  third 
daughter,  and  departed  without  further  preparation.  Arrived  at 
Bourg-la-Reine,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night,  she  went  straight 
to  the  church,  and  said  at  the  door  to  several  persons  gathered 
there,  "My  heart  tells  me  I  know  not  what,  of  my  child's  death;" 
afterwards  desiring  to  be  left  alone  with  her  faithiul  attendant,  the 
Seneschale  of  Poitou,  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  accusing  herself  of 
being  by  her  sins  the  cause  of  her  daughter's  death.  Owning 
the  Bible  after  supper,  her  eye  fell  on  a  verse  which  she  said  was 
of  happy  augury.  A  postihon's  horn  soimded,  and  the  sound 
rapidly  increasing,  proved  his  speed.  All  crowded  to  the  door, 
Margaret  rushed  to  the  window,  demanding  **  What  news?"  No 
one  replied,  and  she  again  cast  herself  down  in  prayer.  At  the 
close  oi  some  minutes  the  chamber-door  was  opened,  and  the  Bishop 
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of  Seez  entered.  The  queen  waa  kneeling  on  the  floor,  leaning 
against  a  low  bench,  her  face  stooped  to  the  ground.  "  Ah! 
Monsieur  de  Seez/*  she  said,  ''come  you  to  announce  to  a 
grieving  mother  the  death  of  her  only  child  ?  I  imderstand  you, 
she  is  now  with  God."  Some  precautions  were  taken  ere  the 
truth  waa  told  her :  she  was  out  of  danger.  A  letter  dated  Bou^- 
la-Reine,  two  in  the  morning,  charges  Montmorency  to  apprise 
the  king  of  the  child's  safety,  whom  ''  death  forbore  to  tcHich, 
since  he  called  her  his." 

There  is  here  a  lapse  of  two  years  in  the  Queen  of  NaTarre^s 
correspondence.  During  the  interval,  Montmorency,  hitherto 
Marshal  and  Grand  Master  of  France,  had  been  created  Con- 
stable; and  quarrelled  with  his  protectress,  whose  faith  in  him 
seems  to  have  remained  firm  as  her  friendship,  while  self-deceit 
was  possible.  He  accused  her  to  the  king  of  hereffjr,  and  this 
Margaret  resented  deeply  and  naturally.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
ill-offices  he  rendered  in  poisoning  her  husband's  mind,  were  so 
efficacious  as  to  oblige  Francis  to  mterfere;  but  this  seems  doubt- 
ful. It  was  in  this  year  1540  that  the  little  princess  Jeanne, 
not  yet  twelve  years  old,  was  married  by  the  king's  will,  and 
against  that  of  her  parents,  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  Jeanne  pro- 
tested; when,  in  consequence  of  her  tender  years,  and  her  mother's 
interference,  they  were  separated  after  the  ceremony;  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  roused  to  resentment  of  this  tyranny,  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  at  his  prayer,  and  by  papal  authority.  It  was 
at  these  nuptials  that  the  change  of  the  king  towards  Mont- 
morency was  first  made  manifest.  ^'  The  day  sne  was  married  at 
Chatellerault,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  her  to  the  church ;  inasmuch 
as  she  was  so  charged  with  precious  stones  and  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  that  from  the  weakness  of  her  body,  she  could  not  walk;  the 
king  commanded  the  constable  therefore  to  take  his  little  niece  in 
his  arms,  and  bear  her  thither,  whereat  all  the  court  marvelled;  it 
being  an  office  unsuited  to  a  constable  of  France,  and  which 
might  be  given  to  another:  but  the  Queen  of  Navarre  was  not 
displeased,  and  said,  '  There  is  he  who  would  have  ruined  me 
with  my  brother,  now  serving  to  cany  my  child.'  The  con- 
stable said,  '^  My  &vour  is  past  away;  I  bid  it  adieu.'  So  it 
happtened;  for  after  the  wedding-dinner  and  festival,  his  dismis- 
sal given  him,  he  departed.  I  had  this  from  my  brother,  who  was 
then  page  at  court,  who  saw  and  recollected  all  this  well,  for  he 
had  a  happy  memory."* 

Her  next  letters  are  dated  1541,  and  addressed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Alen9on,  d'Izemay.     She  continued  to  reside  in  Beam, 

*  Brantome. 
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where  celebrated  foreigners  crowded  to  see  her;  and  the  friends 
ranged  round  her  table,  were  chosen  for  their  rank  less  than  for 
their  talents.  Chieflj  occupied  with  theological  study  she  had 
not  yet  abandoned  poetry  nor  withdrawn  herself  from  the  world, 
though  retiring  at  tunes  to  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  she  had 
founded.  But  religious  hatred  sought  Margaret  even  in  the 
quiet  she  bad  chosen.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain  Bishop 
Uondom  had  attacked  the  king  in  lus  sermons ;  and  with  this 
ofEence  to  rouse  her,  she  was  neither  patient  nor  tolerant.  The 
priest  was  punished,  but  she  was  warned  to  hold  herself  on  her 
guard,  as  poisons  were  much  in  use.  '*  I  have  prayed  the  King  of 
Navarre,"  she  says,  *'  so  lon^  as  I  shall  stay  here  at  Nerac,  wat 
such  as  belonged  to  the  said  bishop's  household  should  be  sent 
forth  from  the  town ;  he  hath  done  so  gently,  saying  what  opi* 
nion  I  hold  of  them,  and  has  given  order  that  no  one  shall  enter 
our  kitchens.  It  is  said  that  the  monks  of  this  country  practise 
the  art  of  poisoning  by  incense ;  wherefore  this  feast  of  Christmas 
has  been  chanted  in  our  great  hall ;  and  from  my  bed  I  have 
heard  matins  and  high  mass  since  we  are  come  to  lodge  in 
Madame's  chamber.'' 

The  poem  called  Le  Coche,  a  debate  on  love,  was  composed 
at  this  tune.  In  it  Margaret  is  herself  an  actor.  She  has  driven 
out  to  enjoy  a  summer  evening,  and  alighting  from  her  carriage, 
meets  the  three  afflicted  dames  who  hold  the  argument.  A 
wood-cut  represents  this  curious  royal  equipage:  resembling  an 
enormous  waggon  covered  with  an  awning,  a  low  door  and  a  step 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  its  sides.  In  this  performance  she  describ^ 
her  brother  with  her  usual  affectionate  enthusiasm. 

He  is  on  earth  as  is  the  sun  in  heaven. 

Margaret's  poems,  unlike  her  "  Nouvelles,"  are  generally  of  a 
grave  nature,  filled  with  thoughts  of  death  and  the  existence 
o^ond.  It  was  in  the  more  earnest  aspects  of  her  character 
always  to  blend  earthly  love  with  feelings  of  a  higher  devotion, 
and  It  was  a  tendency  of  mind  that  showed  itself  m  her  actions 
as  well  as  in  her  words.* 

*  Captain  John  de  Boarddlle  (brother  of  Brantome,  whom  we  qnote)  **  was  de§- 
tioedfor  the  dnuch,  and  went  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  study  in  Italy.  He  rested 
in  Fenani,  where  Madame  Ben^e  of  France,  the  duchess,  who  loyed  my  mother 
weD,  detained  him  at  the  university.  But  forasmuch  as  he  was  horn  unapt  for 
•tn^,  he  was  courtier  and  lorer  more  than  scholar*,  so  that  he  fell  deep  in  loTe 
with  a  French  widow  called  the  demoiselle  de  la  Mothe:  and  they  loved  one  an- 
other so  well  that  my  brother  was  recalled  by  my  father,  who  saw  him  unfitted 
for  letters ;  and  obliged  to  return.  She  who  loved  him  and  dreaded  danger  for 
heneU;  seeing  that  she  leaned  towards  Luther,  in  vogue  at  that  time,  prayed  my 
brother  to  bear  her  along  with  him  to  France  and  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
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The  last  letter  written  to  the  king  is  dated  1542:  she  is  on 
her  way  to  join  him  at  Fontainebleau,  and  excuses  herself  for 
her  ^elay  by  her  own  ill-health  and  her  having  stayed  to  view 
his  newly-built  Castle  of  Chambord.  She  strives,  she  says,  "  to 
strengthen  her  sight,  her  heart,  her  understanding,  to  receive 
from  him  the  only  contentment  she  could  or  would  hope  from 
creature  living."  Bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  malady  of  which 
he  died,  Francis  expiated  the  prosperity  with  which  his  reign 
began,  by  the  disasters  of  its  close.  Except  in  the  fruitless  victoir 
of  CerisoUes,  his  arms  were  unsuccessfuL  He  had  seen  his  chil- 
dren d2X)p  away,  one  by  one;  his  temper  was  soured  and  grown 
irritable;  and  his  declining  days  went  by  sadly:  almost  in  soli* 
tude,  but  for  an  un&ithriil  mistress:  sold  to  Spain;  separated 
from  Montmorency,  whom  his  misconduct  had  obHged  him  to 
exile;  and  far  from  the  devoted  sister  whom  he  had  too  often 
treated  unworthily.  His  wife  Eleanor,  so  hailed  at  her  coming, 
fair  as  she  was  true,  and  zealous  in  her  desire  to  serve  France 
and  its  king,  **  was  not  therefore  better  treated,"  says  Brantome: 
and  Hubert  Thomas,  already  mentioned  as  contemporary  and 
historian  of  Frederic,  Count  Palatine,  tells  us  that  the  latter, 
having  visited   the    French  court    in    1538,  when  about    to 

Kavarre,  to  which  she  had  belonged ;  and  who  had  given  her  to  Madame  Ben^ 
wlien  Bhe  married,  and  went  to  Italy.  My  brother,  who  was  young  and  incon- 
siderate, glad  of  this  fair  company,  conducted  her  to  Fftris,  where  was  the  queen, 
who  was  glad  to  see  her,  for  she  had  wit  and  was  fairly  spoken.  He,  luiviiig 
staid  some  days  with  his  grandmother  and  mother,  then  both  at  court,  returned 
to  our  father,  but  at  the  dose  of  a  brief  time,  utterly  weary  of  study,  and  seeing 
himself  incapable,  he  quitted  him  suddenly  and  went  to  the  wars  in  fiedmont  and 
Parma,  where  he  acquired  all  possible  honour."  Fitg  or  six  months  alter.  Captain 
John  de  Bourdeille  returned  with  the  army  and  went  to  Pau  to  seek  his  mother 
and  salute  the  queen.  The  latter  was  at  Vespers  when  he  arrived,  and  following 
her  to  the  chmrch  he  met  her  issuing  forth  with  her  suite  as  the  service  was  just 
ended ;  but  taking  the  young  man  by  the  hand  she  turned  back  with  him  alQue, 
and  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  dim  church,  discoursing  with  her  usual 
offkbility  on  the  news  from  Italy,  the  wars,  and  the  part  he  had  borne  in  them. 
The  memory  of  his  attachment  and  its  olject  had  facted  from  the  mind  of  the 
young  soldier.  No  mention  of  them  was  made  by  either.  At  last,  having  paeed 
the  aisle  nigh  two  hours,  the  queen  stopped  suddenly  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  once  more.  '*  *  My  cousin,'  she  said  (we  again  quote  Brantome*s  words)  *  do 
you  feel  nothing  move  beneath  your  feet?  « No,  madam  V  he  replied.  '  Nay, 
ooushi,'  she  rejoined,  *  consider  well'  My  brother  aaswered,  *  Madam,  I  do  can- 
aider,  and  am  well  advised  that  I  feel  no  motion,  for  I  tread  on  a  solid  and  sealed 
stone.*  •Then,'  said  the  queen — ^keeping  him  no  longer  in  suspense — *  I  inform  you 
that  you  are  on  the  grave  and  above  the  corpse  of  the  poor  demoiselle  de  Mother 
buried  here  beneath,  whom  you  so  loved ;  and  since  souls  have  oonscicasness  after 
this  life,  we  mav  not  doubt  that  this  noble  creature,  lately  dead,  did  tremble  aa 
you  trode  over  her  ;  and  though  you  felt  her  not  by  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the 
tomb,  no  doubt  that  she  in  her  own  person  felt  and  quivered;  and  inasmudi  as  it 
is  a  pious  office  to  show  memory  of  the  dead  whom  we  have  loved,  I  pray  you 
bestow  on  her  a  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria  and  De  profundis,  and  spnnkle  the 
stone  with  hdy  water :  so  yon  will  acquire  the  name  of  faithAil  lover  and  good 
Christian.    I  leave  you  to  do  so  and  depart.' " 
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qtdt  it,  toot  leave  oS  the  queen.  They  conversed  together  long: 
he  reminded  her  of  their  past  affection:  the  <|ueen  asserted  that 
''  she  had  never  thought  of  marriage,  not  bemg  of  an  age  to 
reflect  so  deeply  on  what  was  a  mere  toy  and  giddiness  of  youth.** 
She  said  she  iiad  been  happy  in  Portugal.  ^^  But  for  this  court 
of  France,"  she  added,  "  God  knoweth  how  I  aon  viewed  here, 
and  the  king's  treatment  of  me."  It  is  strange  that  in  the  first 
ixin^al  oration  pronounced  by  the  grand  almoner  after  the  king's 
death,  which  details  the  last  circumstances  of  his  life  and  his 
dying  words  to  his  children,  no  mention  is  made  of  Eleanor. 

In  fidling  health  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  Francis  therefore 
could  have  sought  no  solace  at  his  wife's  hands;  but  Margaret 
hurried  to  his  presence  on  receiving  a  letter  in  which  he  reminded 
her  of  their  early  union,  and  prayed  the  consolation  of  her  pre- 
sence **  ere  he  died."  When  she  arrived  he  was  seemingly  better, 
and  her  presence  cheered  him.  They  visited  Primatice,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini;  and  the  celebrated  printer's  Robert  Etienne: 
where  conversations  were  carried  on  in  tne  Latin  tongue  between 
the  artisan  and  his  noble  guests,  and  the  learned  personages  who 
accompanied  them.  It  was  at  Chambord,  which,  like  Fontaine- 
bleau,  they  inspected  together,  that  while  Margaret  argued  for 
her  sex  and  against  her  brother,  Francis,  perhaps  thinking  of 
the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  wrote  with  lus  diamond  ring  on  the 
window-pane  the  often  cited  lines, 

Souyent  femme  varie, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s*y  fie.* 

In  some  measure  tranquillized,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had  re- 
turned to  Beam;  when,  one  night  in  April,  she  dreamed  that  her 
brother  appeared  to  her,  sad  and  pale,  repeating  in  a  plaintive 
voice,  *'*'  Sister,  sister."  She  instantly  despatched  couriers  to  PariS| 
but  no  reply  came.  Sometime  after  she  areamcd  the  same  dream 
afiain,  and  demanding  news  peremptorily,  she  was  told  that  the 
kmg  was  well.  He  had  been  dead  a  fortnight,  and  they  feared 
to  inform  her. 

Anidous  and  imconvinced,  she  went  to  the  church;  but  siun- 
moned,  to  attend  her  on  her  way,  her  secretary,  Thomas  Cour- 
delier;  and  while  she  spoke  to  him  of  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
court  for  more  certain  information,  she  was  disturbed  by  sobs 
and  groans  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  cloister:  it  was  a  poor 
insane  mm,  allowed  to  wander  in  liberty  because  her  malady  was 


♦  Women  vary  must, 
SeaadeM  they  who  Iroft 
vol*.  XXX.  KG.  LIX. 
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harmless.  The  Queen  spoke  to  her,  ^'  Why  do  you  moan,  sister  ?* 
'*  Alas,  madam,"  said  the  maniac,  '^  I  deplore  your  ill  fortime.'* 
Margaret  turned  to  those  who  followed  her,  ''You  concealed  the 
king  8  death,"  she  said,  ^'  but  the  spirit  of  Grod  hath  revealed  it  to 
me  through  this  woman."  Passing  to  her  chamber  with  no  show 
of  womamy  weakness,  she  kneelea  down  and  blessed  God,  ^'  for 
his  will  accomplished  whatsoever  it  might  be."  But  the  blow 
was  ^ven;  her  agon^  was  the  deeper  for  being  at  first  restrained; 
and  despite  her  seenung  resignation,  she  never  hd.d  up  her  head 
more.  She  passed  the  first  forty  days  of  her  mourning  in  this 
same  monastery;  and  during  this  time  even  composed  some  verses 
on  her  brotlier^s  death.  Iney  were  her  last:  ner  adieus  to  life 
and  poetry. 

Sne  writes  to  Henry  the  Second,  on  his  accession,  a  brief  and 
melancholy  letter,  for  her  heart  was  breaking ;  and  the  collection 
offers  us  two  or  three  more  to  the  Constable  de  Montmorencyi 
to  whom  she  found  herself  obliged  to  apply,  painful  as  the  neces- 
sity must  have  been,  since  Henry  had  recalled  him  to  favour  in 
contradiction  to  his  father  s  will  expressed  on  his  deathbed. 
She  prays  of  Montmorency  the  payment  of  a  pension  of  24,000 
livres,  granted  her  by  Francis.  Margaret  with  ner  usual  careless- 
ness of  her  own  interests,  being  on  the  death  of  Francis  his  creditor, 
had  abandoned  her  rights  to  the  relatives  of  her  first  husband: 
but  deprived  of  this  royal  succour,  she  represents  that  to  entertain 
her  household  must  prove  impossible,  and  prays  Montmorency  for 
his  intervention.  "I  beg  you  so  to  continue  till  the  end  of  your 
old  mother ;  and  be  the  staff  of  her  a^  as  she  was  the  rod  of 

Jour  youth.  For  you  have  had  many  finends,  but  remember  you 
ave  but  one  mother  who  never  will  part  with  the  name  nor  its 
effects  in  all  she  may  do  or  desire  for  you  and  yours."  Through- 
out  this  correspondence  she  styles  him  by  turns,  cousin,  son,  and 
nephew;  mere  terms  of  affection,  since  no  relationship  existed. 
The  last  pang  Margaret  felt  was  occasioned  by  her  daughter's  mar- 
riage witn  Antoiue  de  Bourbon ;  chosen  by  the  King  of  Navarre, 
but  without  her  participation.  Henceforth  weary  of  the  world, 
she  had  abandoned  her  usual  occupations,  and  no  longer  minfi^led 
in  temporal  affairs.  Brantome  says  she  was  commonly  retired  in 
her  convent  of  Pusson,  where  she  sometimes  performed  the  office 
of  abbess,  and  chanted  at  vespers.  Her  presentiments  returned, 
and  this  time  they  were  personal.  She  dreamed  that  a  beautiful 
female,  robed  id  white,  appeared  before  her,  presenting  a  wreath 
of  vcuiotts  flowers,  and  murmuring,  '^  Soon."  She  said,  that  the 
crown  was  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  and  that  she  was  shortly  to 
die.     And  though  as  yet  in  her  usual  health,  she  wrote  to  various 
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personSf  in  order  to  ward  off  certain  embanassments  which  her 
death  might  cause. 

At  last  she  fell  iU  at  her  chateau  of  Odos,  in  Bigorre.  Her  ma- 
lady  lasted  twenty  days,  during  which  she  suffered  with  patience 
and  courage.  She  lost  her  speech  three  days  ere  she  died,  and 
recoyered  it  only  in  her  last  moments,  when  she  ezdaimed, 
^' Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus  T'  and  expired.  Her  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  Lescar  with  solemn  ceremonial.  It  was 
customary  to  expose  the  effigy  of  the  royal  person  deceased  in  a 
chapelle  ardente,  laid  on  a  couch  and  robed  in  sables  as  if  chief 
mourner  at  his  own  funeral;  and  the  waxen  portrait  was  moulded 
immediately  after  the  decease,  that  the  effigy  might  be  lively  and 
natural.  At  the  foot  of  Margaret's  Hkeness  stood  three  gentle* 
TtkexL  bearing  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  hand  of  justice,  the 
insignia  which  accompanied  her  to  the  verge  of  the  gmve.  *^  Mar- 
garet de  Valois,"  says  Charles  of  St.  Marma,  "  only  sister  of  king 
Francis,  was  the  stay  and  supjport  of  letters ;  the  defence,  refuge, 
and  comfort  of  the  wretched." 

Monsieur  Gtenin  has  included  in  his  collection  some  letters 
of  Francis  himself:  one  of  them  a  gay  note  after  an  unsuccessful 
hunt  and  supperless  return  on  a  frosty  night,  which  shows  the 
familiar  footm^  on  which  king^  and  courtiers  stood;  and  another, 
a  reply  to  Margaret,  insignmcant  as  ill  spelled,  for  the  wary 
writer  mtrusted  a  chosen  messenger  to  communicate  by  word  of 
mouth  any  important  news  or  secret,  and  never  noted  it  down. 
He  has  recovered  also  some  Latin  epistles  of  Erasmus  and  Me- 
lancthon :  and  the  last  imploring  letter  written  from  the  Bastile 
to  the  king  by  poor  Semblangay. 

To  such  as  are  curious  to  know  the  customs  of  the  time  Monsieur 
Gemn's  researches  offer  some  interesting  documents.  The  mar- 
riage articles,  for  example,  drawn  up  between  Margaret  and  the 
King  of  Navarre,  with  the  worth  of  jewels  he  is  bound  to  bestow 
upon  her ;  and  the  order  observed  at  her  burial.  We  find  also^a 
d^ailed  list  of  the  *^  pensions,  wages  and  other  sums"  paid  on 
various  pretexts  to  Montmor^acy,  amounting  to  56,000  livres ; 
gn  addition  to  hisf  own  immense  fortune  which  yet  placed  no 
bridle  on  his  rapacity.  Monsieur  Genin  remarks  tliat  some  have 
doubted  the  fact  of  the  Coimt  of  Chateaubriant's  having  made 
a  donation  of  his  domains  to  the  Constable  of  France,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  instituted  against  him  after  his 
wife's  death;*  and  quotes  against  thc^n  a  passage  of  a  letter  ex- 
isting in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library,  wherein  Montmorency 

*  See  note,  ants^  p. 
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mentions  the  donation  made,  and  adds,  *'  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
briant  is  inclined  to  do  better  still."  Montmorency  was  never 
difficult  of  access,  at  least  by  this  road.  A  subsequent  note 
tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  bribed  him  with  a  hound,  and  that 
Delabarre,  Provost  of  Paris,  wrote  from  Madrid,  "  I  sent  my  Lord 
a  pair  of  boots  quite  new  (tout  neufs)  that  he  may  the  better  re* 
member  me."  We  read  also  on  another  page  a  letter  from  his 
aunt,  Louise  de  Bourbon,  a  poor  mm  of  Fontevrault,  who  implores 
the  payment  of  a  legacy  wliich  he  has  received  and  detained,  as 
hmnbly  as  she  would  crave  a  charity.  Monsieur  Genin  completes 
this  characteristic  portrait  of  Montmorency  by  a  quotation  from  the 
Abbe  of  Longuerue.  *'  He  was  a  Cacique  and  Captain  of  Savages, 
hard  and  barb^ous  ;  so  ignorant,  that  he  scarce  could  si^  nis 
name;  hated  by  every  one;  believing  himself  a  great  captam  and 
being  none  ;  always  beaten  and  otten  prisoner  ;  whose  catho- 
licity did  not  prevent  his  joining  the  Coligny's  when  he  found 
his  mterest  in  so  doinff." 

Margaret's  letters  do  not  once  touch  on  her  occupations  as  an 
author  :  but  we  find  an  epistle  in  verse  to  Henry  the  Second 
when  dauphin,  hitherto  impublished ;  mere  doggrel  for  the  most 
part,  though  possessing  some  redeeminff  lines  :  and  two  or  three 
short  poems,  more  simple  and  touching,  composed  on  her 
brother's  death. 

Wc  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the  contents  of  Monsieur 
Gcnin's  volume,  and  to  illustrate  by  this  means  the  chief  events 
of  Margaret's  hfe.  Doing  justice  to  her,  he  has  done  more  than  a 
piece  of  dry  justice  to  histoiy.  Her  correspondence  proves  her 
^d  heart,  her  disinterestedness  through  life,  her  devotion  to  her 
brother,  her  care  of  the  poor,  her  nrotection  of  the  peisecuted. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  134  letters  addressed  to  the  kmg,*  vainly 
sought  by  Genin,  but  even  more  lately  found  in  a  comer  of  the 
royal  library,  will  not  be  withheld  from  us.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  feel  interest  in  all  which  concerns  Margaret  of  Navarre:  fair 
but  not  frivolous,  gentle  but  not  weak,  warm  and  enthusiastic  yet 
virtuous  ;  using  her  influence  to  soften  injustice  and  curb  fana* 
tacism  ;  withholding  the  hand  when  it  was  raised  to  strike^ 
guiding  it  when  it  bestowed  reward:  a  star  of  her  times. 

A  gentleness  spread  over  a  fiur  face 

Passing  in  beauty  the  most  beautiful ; 

A  chaste  eje  in  whose  light  there  lies  no  stain; 

A  frank  discourse,  so  simple  and  so  true 

That  who  should  hear  it  thro*  an  hundred  years 

Would  never  weary  in  that  century ; 

A  lively  wit;  a  learning  which  nudges  marvel; 
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And  such  sweet  graoeftilness  diffused  o'er  all. 

And  ever  present  in  her  speech  or  silence ; 

That  fain  I  would  my  power  did  suffice 

To  pen  her  merit  on  this  paper  down, 

Eren  as  it  id  written  in  my  heart. 

And  all  these  precious  gifts,  and  thousand  more, 

CHng  to  a  hody  of  high  parentage ; 

And  tall,  and  straight;  and  formed  in  its  fair  stature 

As  if  it  were  to  he  at  once  adored 

By  men  and  gods.     Oh !  would  I  were  a  prince ! 

Tnat  I  might  proffer  to  thee  my  poor  service. 

Yet  why  a  prince  ?    Is  not  the  gentle  mountain 

Of);en  of  aspect  fairer  than  the  crag  ? 
Do  not  low  oHve-tree  and  humble  rose 

Charm  rather  than  the  oak  ?  Is't  not  less  peril 

To  swim  the  streamlet  than  to  stem  the  river  ? 

I  know  I  levy  and  defray  no  armiesi 

I  launch  no  fleets  whose  prize  might  be  a  Helen's. 

But  if  my  fortune  had  endowed  me  so, 

I  would  have  died  or  else  have  conquered  thee. 

And  if  I  am  in  fact  no  conqueror. 

Yet  do  my  will  and  spirit  make  me  one. 

My  fame,  like  that  oi  kings,  fills  provinces. 

K  they  o*ercome  men  in  fair  feat  of  arms 

In  my  fair  verse  I  overcome  in  turn. 

If  they  have  treasure,  I  have  treasure  also, 

And  of  such  things  as  lie  not  in  their  coffers. 

If  they  are  powerful,  I  hold  more  power. 

For  I  nave  tnat  to  make  my  love  immortaL 

Nor  this  I  say  is  vaunt,  but  strong  desire 

That  thou  shouldst  understand  how  never  yet 

I  saw  thy  match  in  this  life  of  this  world : 

Nor  breathing  being  who  the  power  owned 

Thus  to  make  subject  mine  obedience. 

So  sang  Clement  Marot  of  Margaret  of  Nayarre. 
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Art.  Vm. — Neapel  und  die  NeapoUtansr,  (Naples  and  the 
Neapolitans;  or  Letters  from  Naples  Home.)  By  Db.  Kabl 
August  Mayer.    2  vols.    Oldenburg.     1842. 

We  noticed  the  first  volmne  of  these  amusing  letters  on  its  ap- 
pearance two  years  ago,  but  in  its  complete  form  the  work  is  de- 
serving of  more  attention  than  it  received  &om  our  hands  at  that 
time.  The  pictures  of  popular  manners  in  the  capital  of  southern 
Italy  are  more  varied  and  striking  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
volume;  and  the  far-famed  scenes  in  the  environs  axe  sketched 
with  a  masterly  hand.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  doctor  con- 
fines his  remarks  within  narrow  limits.  The  '^most  opposite" 
topics  are  discussed  in  quick  succession.  Priests  and  religion  are 
disposed  of  in  the  same  breath,  as  though  they  were  things  con- 
nected by  nature  or  sjonpathy;  schools  and  convents  are  handled 
together,  plays  and  poets  dragged  into  the  same  letter;  while 
holiday  feasts  and  funerals,  fiddlers  and  physicians,  lawyers  and 
opera  singers,  are  rapidly  and  closely  passed  in  review  before  the 
reader. 

Several  excellent  letters  are  devoted  to  the  priests  and  monks 
of  Naples,  of  whom  the  doctor  tells  strange  tales,  but  for  whom, 
with  all  their  little  offences,  he  cherishes  a  friendly  recollection. 
The  Roman  Catholic  of  Spain,  he  says,  is  a  fanatic,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  of  Italy  is  not  so.  He  anathematizes  protestantism,  in- 
deed, to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  does  the  same  of  Islamism  and 
Judaism,  and  has  as  little  real  knowledge  of  one  as  of  the  other 
two.     To  the  individual  protestant,  meanwhile, 

**  he  bears  no  ill-will ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  fiill  of  gentilezza  to- 
wards him>  and  indefatigable  in  showing  him  little  marks  of  attention. 
Here  as  in  every  other  relation  the  kindly  and  almost  in&ntine  dis- 
position of  the  Italian  shows  itself,  and  neutralixes  the  intolerance  so 
mdustiiously  instilled  into  him." 

Among  the  mendicant  friars  or  street  preachers  of  Naples,  are 
to  be  found  men  who  exercise  an  astonishing  influence  over  the 
lazzeroni.  Of  one  of  them,  Rocco,  a  Dominican,  a  posthumous 
fame  is  preserved  for  witty  sajrings  and  happy  allusions,  which  if 
collected  would  fill  volumes.  He  was  reckless  whom  he  attacked, 
and  often  said  things  which  upon  any  one  less  popular  would  have 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  the  public  authorities:  but  Rocco 
was  a  man  of  whom  even  the  police  stood  in  awe.  One  day  he  was 
preaching  to  a  crowd  in  the  public  market-place :  **  This  day,"  he 
said,  **  I  will  see  whether  you  truly  repent  you  of  your  sins." 
Thereupon  he  commenced  a  penitential  discourse  tliat  "  made  the 
hair  of  the  hardhearted  multitude  stand  upright:"  and  when  they 
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were  all  on  their  knees,  cashing  their  teeth,  and  beating  their 
breasts,  and  putting  on  all  imaginable  outward  signs  of  contrition, 
he  suddenly  cried:  "  Now  you  who  truly  repent  you  of  your  sins 
hold  up  your  hands.'*  There  was  not  one  present  who  did  not  im- 
mediatdiy  stretch  out  both  arms.  '^  Holy  Archangel  Michael," 
then  exclaimed  Rocco,  *^  thou  who  with  thy  adamantine  sword 
standest  by  the  judj^ent-seat  of  God,  hew  me  off  every  hand 
that  has  been  raised  hynocritically."  Instantly  every  hand 
dropped,  and  Bocco  poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  invective 
agamst  the  sinfulness  and  perversity  of  his  audience. 

Rocoo  was  once  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  a  Spaniard,  whom 
he  silenced  by  sweann^g  that  there  was  not  a  single  Spanish  saint 
in  heaven.  The  Castiuan  was  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  de- 
claration, but  Rocco  maintained  the  truth  of  it. 

"  A  few  were  let  in  at  first,"  he  said,  "  but  they  smoked  so  man/ 
dgars,  that  the  Madonna  and  the  other  holy  vir^ns  were  fiiirly  sick ;  so 
St.  Peter  set  his  wits  to  woric  to  find  out  now  he  might  rid  them  [of 
such  disagreeable  miests.  He  sent  a  crier  into  eveiy  part  of  heaven, 
to  proclaim  that  a  bull-fight  was  to  be  held  outside  of  the  ffate.  There* 
imon  every  Spanish  saint  without  exception  ran  off  to  see  the  show;  and 
nmen  they  were  all  out,  St.  Peter  banged  the  gate  to,  and  took  care 
never  to  let  a  Spaniard  in  again.** 

Rocco  livedtoa^ood  old  age.  Just  before  the  Neapolita, 
Revolation,  we  find  him  mentioned  by  another  German  traveller 
Rehfues.  Rocco,  at  that  time,  was  eighty  years  old,  and  suffering 
severely  £rom  the  gout ;  but  his  wit  was  unsubdued,  and  he  said 
he  was  resolved  to  battle  it  with  the  devil  to  the  last.  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  was  fond  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  popular 
Imanners  of  his  capital,  showed  great  favour  to  Rocco,  and  used 
to  talk  to  him  fix)m  the  windows  of  the  palace. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  Mayer's  second  volmne  are 
devoted  to  accounts  of  priests,  convents,  and  religious  proces- 
sions: and  many  discourses  quite  as  edifjring  as  those  of  Father 
Rocco  are  duly  registered.  The  doctor  lias  however  the  candour, 
while  he  relates  tne  follies  of  Neapolitan  devotees,  to  admit  that 
a  stranger  may  find  quite  as  good  matter  for  ridicule  in  many  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  towns  in  Grermany.  If  the  church  of  Santa 
Chiara  preserve  among  its  relics  a  genxiine  sample  of  the  Virgin's 
milk,  Aix-la-Chapelle  maybe  said  to  match  the  marvel:  for  there 
to  this  day  is  shown  the  Virgin's  shift,  and  a  stain  of  milk  upon  it 
is  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  admiration  of  the  pious. 

From  tne  churches  our  author  passes  to  the  theatres;  and  i^ 
so  doing,  according  to  his  own  accoimt,  only  leaves  one  dramat  . 
performance  for  another.  Yet  he  is  not  a  scoffer.  The  Neapo 
fitan's  religion,  he  says,  in  one  place. 
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'<  is  a  religion  oi  hxkcy  and  poetrv*  The  invisible  eternal  God  b 
too  far  away  from  him.  The  bleeding  Christ  upon  the  cross  frightens 
him :  familiarized  though  he  is  with  the  picture  which  meets  bun  not 
only  in  church  and  chapelf  but  at  the  comer  of  each  street  and  even  in 
the  solitude  of  the  forest.  The  lovely  Madonna,  the  vir^n  mother, 
she  wlio  unites  in  her  own  person  all  that  is  beautiful  and  amiable  in 
woman ;  and  the  saints,  once  human  like  himself,  but  now  so  greats 
80  blissful ;  these  come  nearer  to  him,  as  they  smile  upon  him  from, 
their  altars  and  niches.  The  painted  wooden  images,  though  rudely 
carved  and  coarsely  daubed,  are  not  without  beauty  for  the  unsophis- 
ticated peasant.  He  looks  up  to  them  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  he 
prays  to  them  with  fervour,  and  with  an  almost  infantine  humility  he 
pours  out  to  them  every  sorrow  that  weighs  upon  his  mind.  They  are 
dolls  to  amuse  the  piety  of  grown-up  children.  Even  the  banoit  in 
his  solitary  mountains  bares  his  head  as  he  passes  the  picture  of  the 
Madonna:  he  crosses  himself,  murmurs  his  patemostery  and  fiEuls  not  to 
obey  the  injunction  incribed  under  the  image : 

O  perregrin  cbe  passi  per  la  via, 
Non  ti  scordar  di  salutar  Maria. 

"  I  have  often  been  sorry  that  the  protestants  do  not  kneel  in  their 
churches.  It  is  a  beautifiu  siglit  to  see  man  humbling  himself  visibly 
before  what  is  holy  to  him,  and  I  know  no  spectacle  more  moving  than 
that  of  a  mother  kneeling  with  her  children.  The  little  ones  have  no 
distinct  idea  perhaps  of  what  they  are  about,  but  their  minds  are 
attuned  to  serious  thoughts,  and  a  divine  spirit  seems  to  breathe  upon 
them,  though  they  know  not  how  or  whence.*' 

The  living  poets  of  Naples  are  disposed  of  in  a  single  page. 
Giulio  Genome's  Drammaticaper  V Educazio9ie  deUa  Giauentu^  con- 
sists of  twenty  plays,  in  ten  volumes.  This  collection  Las  ob- 
tained considerable  success  in  Italy,  but  its  morality  is  terribly 
dry,  and  any  thing  but  poetical.  A  romantic  tragedy  (Manfred), 
b}r  Casanova,  as  the  maiden  work  of  a  young  author,  is  pro- 
mising. Ricci  and  Giovanni  di  Martino  have  lately  acqmred 
some  fame  by  their  verses :  particularly  the  latter,  whose 
GxKcia  Rigenerata,  published  in  1835,  is  a  light  and  acreeable 
poem,  notwithstanding  the  liberties  the  author  takes  with  nistoiy. 
The  Baron  Cosenza  is  a  Neapolitan  Kotzebue;  very  fertile  in  the 
production  of  light  comedies,  and  occasionally,  like  his  Geiman 
prototype,  venturmg  to  cobble  up  a  tragedy. 

Wliatever  travellers  may  have  found  to  extol  in  Naples,  all 
agree  in  placing  it  about  the  last  in  the  list  of  all  the  lands  of 
Cnristenaom,  as  far  as  public  education  is  concerned.  Even 
Dr.  Mayer  has  but  Uttle  to  say  on  this  score  in  favour  of 
his  NeapoUtans,  who,  he  admits,  are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  the 
Itahans.     For  the  humbler  classes  there  are  no  means  of  educa** 
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tion  wliatever,  and  the  clergy,  tmable  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
instruction  from  personal  experience,  boldly  declare  mental  culti* 
vation  mischievous  to  the  poor.  Those  in  easy  circumstances  are 
but  Kttle  better  instructed.  Their  education  is  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  enforcement  of  a  certain  set  of  religious  ob- 
servances; to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  agreeable  accompfishments, 
such  as  music  and  verse-making;  and  to  an  outward  jpoHsh  of 
manners.  So  long  as  all  colleges  and  schools,  public  and  private, 
are  under  the  control  of  a  Ohmta  deW  iHmzume  PubHcOj  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  Neapolitan  clergymeUi  an  improve- 
ment  of  the  system  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

There  are  in  Naples  probably  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  thou* 
aand  bojrs  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of 
these,  m>m  four  to  five  thousand  are  supposed  to  receive  some 
sort  of  instruction.  In  the  provinces  the  proportions  are  even 
less  favourable.  Two  thousand  girls,  Galanti  calculates,  visit 
some  school  or  other;  but  of  these  two  thousand,  less  than  a  fiflh| 
he  says,  are  even  taught  to  read ;  their  teachers,  in  many  cases, 
being  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  imparting  this  elementary 
branch  of  instruction.  The  children,  in  fact,  are  sent  to  school, 
merely  to  be  out  of  their  parent's  way;  and  if  they  learn  to  knit 
and  sew,  it  is  generally  as  much  as  is  expected. 

There  is  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  but  one  school  which 
even  professes  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  university;  and  tius 
school,  tiie  Seal  Liceo  del  Salvatare,  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  fifly  pupils.  The  demands  made  upon  a  Neapolitan  scholar 
aore,  however,  extremely  moderate.  Greek  is  taught  only  nomi- 
nally, and  is  not  thought  requisite  even  in  a  clergyman,  in  Latin 
the  students  acquire  great  fluency;  a  circnmstance  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  the  affinity  between  the  two  languages  is  taken 
into  account.  Mathematics  also  are  taught  at  the  Lyceum  with 
much  success.  History  is  in  a  deplomble  position,  being  made 
entirely  subservient  to  theology.  The  Neapolitan  Colleges  are  for 
the  most  part  academies  attached  to  monasteries,  and  superintended 
by  monks.  The  Collegio  di  San  Sebastiano,  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits,  enjoys  by  far  the  best  name.  It  contains  usually  about 
five  htmdred  pupils,  and  has  a  reputation  for  mathematics  even 
beyond  that  of  tne  Liceo.  The  Lyceums  and  Colleges  of  the  pro-> 
vincial  towns  have  rarely  any  existence  but  in  the  state  calenoar; 
inquire  after  one  of  them,  and  you  seldom  find  any  thing  but  a 
mere  elementary  school. 

The  university  of  Naples  was  founded  by  Frederick  11.,  in  1 224 ; 
but  according  to  tradition  perpetuated  by  an  inscription,  the  insti- 
tution woula  appear  to  date  back  to  a  much  more  remote  period: 
no  less  a  man  than  Ulysses  himself  being  said  to  have  studied  therel 
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To  tlusumveimtyfiffy-twoprofeesonaie attached;  axfortheoWvv 
fourteen  for  physical  and  mathematical  science,  axteen  for  metu- 
cine,  e^t  TOT  jurisprudence,  and  d^ht  for  philosophy  and  literar 
ture.  The  small  number  of  theological  profesBoielups  is  easily  ao- 
coimted  for  by  the  &ct  that  the  young  men  for  the  cbuicn  are 
mostly  educated  at  the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  or  Sendnario 
Vrbano.  Theology,  however,  is  wietchedly  taught  at  both  insti- 
tutions. The  teacners  are  watched  with  me  most  anxious  vigi- 
lance ;  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  a  most  ri^d  line  of 
orthodoxy;  and  have  no  opportunity  of  varying  their  lectures 
except  by  an  occasional  invective  against  heretics,  or  a  humorous 
accoimt  of  certain  imaginary  tenets  which  they  fancifiilly  ascribe 
to  the  barbarous  protestants  of  the  north.  The  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  are  sufficiently  well  taught.  The  same  remark 
will  appW  to  medicine:  the  various  hospitak  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions forming  excellent  schook  for  the  students.  One  abo- 
minable abuse,  however,  prevails:  that,  namely,  of  granting 
medical  diplomas  to  ignorant  monks,  who  have  inaeed  to 
undergo  an  examination,  but  a  much  less  rigid  one  than  the  lay 
students.  History,  philoloOT,  and  philosophy  are  in  a  melan- 
choly condition.  Thiere  is  a  Hebrew  professor  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity; and  this  man,  anxious  to  have  at  least  one  pupil,  is  said 
for  several  years  to  have  had  a  poor  priest  to  attend  his  class.  The 
&ct  is,  Dr.  Mayer  assures  us,  that  a  clergyman  suq>ected  of  read* 
ing  the  Scriptures  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  is  looked  upon  with 
great  jealousy,  and  his  orthodoxy  is  held  to  be  none  of  the 
soundest. 

Another  German  travdiler  (Liidemann)  gives  a  Humorous 
account  of  one  of  the  classes  which  he  attended. 

**  We  entered,"  he  says,  ''  to  hear  a  Greek  lesson.  An  old  abbate^ 
with  the  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  strutted  gravely  up  and  down  in 
£ront  of  his  three  pupils,  for  of  more  his  auditorium  did  not  con^t. 
The  lesson  commenced.  A  long  and  noisy  dispute  as  to  who  should 
begin  to  spiegare  (to  construe),  occupied  some  time.  This  preliminaiy 
settled,  one  of  the  lads  proceeded^  with  the  aid  of  his  copy-book,  to 
explain  a  verse.  His  pronunciation  was  horrible,  and  his  explanation 
worse;  but  the  good  abbate,  who  evidently  was  not  very  tmgeant^ 
found  every  thing  excellent,  and  exclaimed  continually  *  jDa  bravo  P 
*  Eccolo  r  *  Bravissimo  P  quite  proud,  apparently,  of  so  proficient  a 
pupil.  After  awhile  the  second  was  called  on  to  mstingtdsh  himself  in 
a  similar  way.  Tocca  a  vol  (it's  your  turn).  Signer  France$eoI 
but  Master  Frank  very  frankly  owned  his  insolvency  ;  and  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  third  Grecian,  Signor  Giulio,  to  display  his  erudition : 
but  he,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  position,  jun^ped  from  his  plaoe,  and 
fairly  '  bolted  *  out  of  the  room.     The  abbate  was  now  left  alone  with 
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Ills  pattern  pnpily  whom  he  called  on  to  begin  agiun  to  tpiegart;  but  it 
was  easier  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  than  to  make  them  come 
when  called.  The  lad  owned  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  was  prepared 
to  go,  so  the  worthy  professor  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  lock  up  his 
bo^L  and  dismiss  his  nopefiil  class." 

The  number  of  holidays  are  alone  a  sad  interruption  to  every 
kind  of  study.  Thursday  is  a  holiday  in  all  Italian  schools, 
unless  a  church  festival  happen  in  the  week.  Then  there  is  a 
vacation  of  three  weeks  at  Easter;  and  one  of  four  months  in 
autumn,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  July.  However,  public  educa- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  costs  nothing:  which  is  about  its  intrinsic  value. 
Each  professor  is  bound  to  give  one  lesson  daily.  This  lesson  is 
public,  and  free  to  all  who  choose  to  come.  The  lesson  lasts 
naif  an  hour,  and  consbts  usually  of  a  discourse  held  by  the  pro- 
fessor; the  students  listening  with  decorous  silence,  but  without 
attempting  to  take  any  note  of  their  teacher's  remarks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  students  applaud,  clapping  their 
hands  or  knocking  with  their  books  and  canes.  The  professors  are 
wretchedly  paid.  Pifty  ducati  (about  ten  guineas^  a  year  thqr 
receive  for  tneir  lectures,  besides  a  trifling  salary  oi  three  or  four 
hundred  ducati.  Few  have  more  than  six  himdred  ducati  in  all 
for  their  public  services.  Upon  such  an  income,  .of  course,  they 
cannot  subsist.  They  are  obliged  to  eke  out  their  means  by 
giving  private  lessons,  and  in  these. private  lessons  it  is  that  the 
students  receive  the  little  instruction  that  falls  to  their  share. 
The  university  is  attended  nominally  by  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
students;  but  professors  and  students  are  both  equally  irregular  in 
tlieir  attendance,  and  nothing  like  an  effective  control  is  ever 
attempted.  When  the  student  comes  to  take  his  degree,  the  only 
point  rigidly  insisted  on  is  a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  at 
church.  On  this  subject  of  education  we  need  only  add,  that  a 
military  and  a  naval  school  exist  at  Naples,  but  are  entitled  in  their 
way  to  very  little  higher  praise  than  tne  Urdoersitit  or  the  Liceo, 

Kaples  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  booksellers:  a  goodly 
number  for  a  town  in  which  neither  authors  nor  readers  can  lie 
said  to  abound:  but  of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  greater 
part  are  mere  venders  of  invalided  volimies,  or  speculators  who 
buy  learning  by  the  pound,  and  dispose  of  it  at  a  moderate  ad- 
vance to  certam  consumers  who  apply  books  to  piuT>08es  more 
useful  than  intellectual.  Printers,  stationers,  and  bookbinders  are 
likewise  included  in  the  list;  and  a  shop  with  a  tolerable  assort- 
ment of  books  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  city.  Fublishep  there 
are  none.  Authors,  ambitious  to  see  themselves  in^  print  and 
wiUing  to  be  at  the  expense,  must  be  their  own  publisnera,  and 
sell  their  publications  the  best  way  they  can.    More  copies  are 
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fencrally  given  away  than  sold;  and  a  stranger  desirous  of 
ujdnff  a  new  work  may  often  inquire  for  it  in  vain  at  every 
bookseller's  in  Naples,  unless  the  author  has  taken  the  precaution 
of  leaving  a  few  copies  here  and  there  on  sale  or  return.  The 
truth  is  that  a  rigid  censorship,  entirely  in  clerical  hands,  and  a 
heavy  duty  on  all  foreign  books,  are  serious  impediments  in  the 
way  of  literature.  Every  octavo  volume  pays  an  importation 
duty  of  three  carlini  (rather  more  than  a  shilhng  sterling),  every 

auarto  volume  pays  six  carlini,  and  every  folio  ten.  Thus  while 
10  absence  of  all  protection  to  literary  property  prevents  book- 
sellers from  publishing  the  works  of  native  autnors,  the  priestly 
censorship  lays  its  veto  on  the  importation  of  every  work  of 
questionable  orthodoxy  either  theological  or  political;  and  the 
few  flimsy  productions  of  the  day  that  are  allowed  to  creep 
in,  are  subjected  to  a  duty  much  too  high  to  allow  a  book- 
seller to  import  them  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  Such  is  the 
consequent  mental  stagnation  at  Naples,  that  even  works  of  a  re- 
ligious and  perfectly  orthodox  character  have  ceased  to  appear 
there ;  and  the  pious  who  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  eolly- 
ing  literature  of  the  day,  have  to  order  their  trattati  and  discorsi 
from  Florence  and  Milan.  "  The  Catholic  Church  in  Naples/* 
observes  our  doctor,  "  sleeps  a  sound  sleep,  and  her  priests  hold 
watch,  that  none  may  wake  her." 

The  law  is  the  profession  which  holds  out  the  fairest  prospects; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  all  the  most  enterprising  yoimg  men 
at  the  university  devote  themselves  to  the  bar.  There  are  many 
able  advocates  at  Naples;  but  their  ability  is  seldom  displayed  in 
print,  and  then  mostly  in  ephemeral  pamplilets.  Yet  one-third  of 
all  that  is  printed  in  Naples  in  a  year  treats  of  the  law.  None  of 
these  works  can  have  much  interest  for  foreigners.  Pasquale 
Liberatore  published  in  1834  a  comprehensive  work,  in  uiree 
volumes,  on  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and 
Carlo  Alfan  di  Rivera,  in  1832,  pnnted  a  statistical  work  of  great 
merit,  in  which,  with  a  degree  oi  boldness  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
he  exposed  many  of  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment. He  pointed  out  the  neglect  of  the  forests,  the  incUnerence 
shown  to  the  growth  of  pestilential  marshes,  the  want  of  seaports, 
lazzarettoes,  canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
in  praise  of  what  was  done  by  tlie  French,  and  to  show  that 
many  of  their  reforms  have  very  injudiciously  been  allowed  to  fell 
into  disuse.  It  is  much  that  the  work  should  have  been  tolerated 
at  all,  but  as  yet  it  has  produced  no  effect.  None  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  Alfan  di  Rivera  seem  to  be  even  thought  of. 

Among  philologists  Volpicella  deserves  an  honourable  mention, 
for  his  four  books  on  Greek  Tragedy.     Basilio  Purto  has  pub- 
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lished  an  excellent  translation  of  the  epeech  of  Pericles  in  the 
second  l)ook  of  Thucydides.  AvelHno's  name  is  known  among 
all  the  numismatics  of  Europe.  And  we  happen  at  the  moment 
to  have  before  us  some  recent  publications  of  Antonio  Carillo, 
one  of  the  most  rising  young  lawyers  in  Naples,  who  has  not 
been  deterred  by  his  professional  studies  from  devoting  a  portion 
of  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  lighter  character.  His  Difesa 
detta  Poesia  Urica  del  Mara&nx^  though  only  an  answer  to  an 
attack  on  a  favourite  author,  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  good  reasoner. 

Dr.  Mayer  gives  us  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  another  on  the  popular  ballads  of  Naples,  many  of 
which  he  has  translated  with  great  abiUty.  Das  Festkleid  (Tlie 
Holiday  Dress)  is  beautifully  turned  in  German,  but  the  original 
is  unknown  to  us.  An  important  chapter  in  the  modem  history 
of  Italian  cities  has  been  passed  over  by  most  travellers,  but  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Mayer :  we  mean  that  which  relates 
to  the  crowd  of  idle  sight-seeing  tourists  who  are  annually  turned 
adrift  upon  Italy,  to  the  manifest  discredit  of  their  several  coim- 
tries,  and  least  of  all  perhaps  to  the  fair  fame  of  our  own.  The 
doctor,  however,  addresses  his  rebuke  chiefly  to  his  compatriots, 
among  whom  he  takes  care  not  to  forget  the  Erz  und  Urphilister^ 
the  pMlistrissimus  philistrorum  of  travellers,  Nicolai,  whose  work, 
ItaHen  wie  es  1st,  made  no  little  noise  in  Germany  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  Some  good  advice  too,  let  us  add,  is  given 
to  tourists  respecting  the  best  way  of  travelling  in  Italy  "  with 
advantage  to  thems^ves,  and  without  annoyance  to  others:"  a 
chapter  which  Mr.  Murray  might  do  well  to  introduce  into 
future  editions  of  his  far-famed  guide-books:  for  the  skill  of  tra- 
velling to  advantage  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  easy  acquisition. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Letters  from  Naples  are  by  far  the  best 
that  nave  &llen  in  our  way  for  some  time.  The  tourist  will  find 
the  book  an  excellent  guide;  while  the  poor,  place-tied,  would-be 
traveller,  whom  Nature  never  endowed  with  tne  organ  of  stay-at- 
home-ativeness,  though  Fate  perversely  chains  him  to  his  native 
spot,  may  derive  from  its  cheerful  pages  some  compensation  for 
his  involuntary  abstinence. 
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Art.  IX. — Geschichte  der  Poetischen  National  Uteratur  der 
Deutschen,  Von  G.  G.  Gervinus.  (History  of  the  Poetic 
National  Literature  of  the  Germans.  By  G.  G.  Gervinus.) 
6  vols.     Leipzic.     1840^2. 

This  is  a  very  able  and  very  original  book,  and  though  of  too 
large  a  range  to  admit  of  due  notice  in  the  space  we  can  at  present 
afford  to  it^'we  are  anxious  to  bring  within  view  of  our  readers 
at  once,  a  work  so  striking  and  important. 

The  writer  is  a  person  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claim  attention 
in  himself.  G.  G.  Gervinus  was  bom  at  Hesse-Darmstadt:  one  of 
those'small  places  scattered  over  Germany  like  the  seed  of  Cadmus, 
to  give  forth  their  yearly  produce  of  armed  men  and  ^venunent 
employes,  with  hardly  a  shoot  of  literature  at  any  time  among 
them.  The  early  life  of  Gervinus  was  new  proof  of  what  a  man 
may  do,  with  tibe  help  of  real  genius.  From  the  dingy  and 
miserable  shop  of  a  German  epiciery  where  as  apprentice  he 
passed  his  youth,  he  mastered  for  himself,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  the  way  to  a  professor's  chair  at  Gottingen.  (rot* 
tingen  was  then  in  the  flower  of  its  literary  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, and  neither  of  these  suffered  by  the  results  of  this  appoint- 
ment. 

But  alas  I  while  Grervinus  continued  to  give  the  firuits  of  his 
learning  and  genius  to  the  students  that  crowded  in  his  lecture- 
room,  we  gave  Germany  one  more  prince,  in  the  person  of  King 
Ernest  Atigustus.  It  is  hardly  pleasant  that  our  country  shoula 
be  even  passively  responsible  for  the  sudden,  sullen,  aiMi  hateful 
storm,  ^mich,  rising  &om  our  Enghsh  shores,  thus  burst  over 
unhappy  Hanover.  It  threw  down  Grervinus  at  once  from  the 
peacenu  seat  he  had  occupied  so  ably  and  so  long.  Proscribed 
by  the  famous  manifesto  of  his  Hanoverian  Majes^,  he  left  Got- 
tmgen :  not  the  least  illustrious  of  the  Seven,  who,  uke  the  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  omnia  sua  secum  portans^  preferred  seclusion 
and  exile  to  slavish  obedience  and  shameful  peijury.  He  went 
to  Italy  first;  and  ultimately  settled  in  a  beautiful  viUa  near 
Heidelberg.  He  lives  there  now:  not  belonging  in  any  wayto 
the  corps  of  the  University,  but  soleljr  given  up  to  study.  The 
book  before  us  is  the  growth  of  that  retirement:  a  rich,  abimdant, 
and  wholesome  produce. 

It  must  not  nere  be  omitted  that  neither  Gervinus,  nor  the 
leader  of  the  Seven,  Dahlmann,  are  in  any  way,  save  by  their 
superior  intelligence,  connected  with  what  is  called  the  Uberal 
and  progressive  party  in  Germany.    No  German  ever  dreamt  of 
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calfing  them  Kberals.  Both  were  on  the  contrary  rather  more 
than  conservatiye  in  their  political  <minion8:  and  umversally 
known  to  be  so  by  their  countrymen.  In  their  opposition  to  the 
King  of  Hanover,  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind,  they  followed 
only  the  steady  and  concientious  dictates  of  upright  and  trae- 
heaxted  men.  As  in  the  tendency  of  certain  learned  pursuits,  so 
in  the  purest  ^pe  of  honesty  and  honour,  Grervinus  will  bear  to 
be  called  the  msciple  of  Jacob  Qrimm,  the  well-known  restorer 
of  the  ancient  literature  and  grammar  of  Germany. 

Following  Jacob  Ghimm  and  his  brother,  nowever,  in  the 
way  of  their  pursuits,  Gervinus  arrived  at  quite  diflferent  re- 
sults. The  Ghnmms,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm,  set  themselves  to  work 
to  recreate,  as  we  have  said,  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  Gterman 
languages:  they  pierced  to  the  deepest  and  most  hidden  roots 
of  that  wondeiTul  tree,  pursued  it  in  its  different  branches,  and 
as  the  issue  of  an  enormous  labour,  have  given  life  to  the  old 
dialects,  have  sent  forth  invaluable  editions  of  the  earliest  Gterman 
literature,  and  completed  all  needful  preparations  for  the  great 
Lexicon  or  Dictionary  of  the  German  tongue,  on  which  they  are 
now  engaged  in  Berlin.  Iliat  great  task,  nowever,  was  only  half 
of  what  was  to  be  done:  its  supplement  and  completion  we  owe 
to  Grervinus. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  first  History  of  German  Literature, 
taken  as  whole,  and  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation  and 
the  several  ages.  We  know  of  no  similar  work  comparable  to  it 
in  any  other  country.  Oervinus  has  been  the  first  to  adopt,  in 
writing  a  history  or  literature,  the  true  historiographical  method. 
The  numberless  attempts  of  this  kind  in  his  predecessors  have 
been  either  merely  biographical,  annexing  the  history  of  literature 
to  names  and  persons;  or  still  worse  compilations  of  bibliographi- 
cal notices;  of  firagmentary  criticisms  marked  by  all  the  pedantry 
and  prolixity  Grerman  leamedness  has  been  so  proud  of;  stuffed 
out  with  endless  quotations,  and,  by  the  effort  to  make  themselves 
intelligible,  hopeless  of  being  ever  understood.  Gervinus's  plan  is 
fdmple:  he  starts  at  the  ^rliest  sound  of  Gterman  song,  and 
steadily  follows  up  the  course  of  letters  into  the  time  of  its  highest 
perfection.  This,  being  a  true  German,  he  holds  to  be  an  absolute 
perfection,  never  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed,  and  he  finds  it  in 
the  times  of  Schiller  and  Grothe.  The  highest  reach  of  Grerman 
genius  is,  according  to  Gervinus,  in  those  two  men.     At  that 

g)int  we  understand  him  to  say,  plainly  and  severely,  the  task  of 
erman  ^etry  is  done,  and  its  work  over.  After  Gothe,  no  more. 
It  is  to  mislead  the  power  of  intelligence  and  genius  to  direct  it  to 
art  and  poetry  thenceforward.    The  next  duty  of  the  German  race 
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is  not  aesthetical,  but  political:  and  in  the  ideas  of  State  and 
Church  other  tendencies  must  become  absorbed.  We  are  stating 
opinions  here :  we  are  not  admitting  or  contestins  them. 

This  is  why  Grervinus  has  closed  his  work  with  the  death  of 
Gothe:  only  naming  what  is  called  the  romantic  school,  Tieck, 
Schl^el,  and  their  companions;  and  slipping  over,  perhaps  with 
too  aaVerse  and  scornful  an  air,  the  newest  revelations  of  German 
mind.  The  part  of  his  labour  in  which  he  is  most  diffuse,  is  at 
its  outset;  where,  engaged  on  lh.e  earlier  times,  he  gives  minute 
accoimt  of  the  different  phases  German  Poetry  has  passed  through. 
He  abolishes  the  old  distinction  of  periods  taken  from  political 
history.  He  overlooks  his  enormous  mateiials  firom  a  higher  point 
of  view :  one  which,  at  the  same  time,  enables  him  to  show  how^ 
the  literary  and  poetical  development  must  be  ever  deeply  can* 
nected  with  political  life.  And  m  relation  to  this  it  is  one  of  hia 
favourite  ideas  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  political  disunion  of 
Germany  has  been  as  favouraUe  to  literature  as  pemiciouB  to  the 
state  and  church.  The  singular  merit  of  the  work  throughout, 
is  its  clear  and  subtle  indght:  Gervinxus  has  at  all  times  the  whole 
subject-matter  within  his  view,  and  is  master  of  the  secrets  of  the 
composition  of  German  literature.  And  the  sure  and  unfaltering 
hana  with  which,  having  {fetched  the  outlines  of  his  various 
characters  and  placed  them  in  their  respective  times,  he 
lightens  and  illustrates  the  one  by  the  other,  is  satis&ctory  and 
beautiful.  His  parallels  of  Schiller  and  Gothe,  Wieland  and  Klo|>- 
stock,  Lessing  and  Herder,  are  masterpiaces.  His  descriptioin  of 
the  literary  revohition  of  Germany  that  went  on  in  Giithe's  youth 
(1760 — 1790)  is  perfect  even  in  style:  not  always  the  best  side 
of  Gervinus.  His  style,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  the  most  part 
wants  ease  and  a  natural  movement. 

The  history  is  comprised  in  five  volumes.  An  abridgment  has 
been  very  recently  issued  (by  Engelmann  of  Leipsic),  and  with 
extraordinary  success.  But  this,  which  might  have  been  most 
valuable  to  readers  here,  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  altogether 
recommend  to  them.  Its  arrangement  is  not  very  happy;  imd  its 
profitable  use  is  hardly  Ukely  to  extend  beyond  those  who  either 
tmow  the  greater  work,  or  are  already  extremely  familiar  witk 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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Art.  X. — Theocritus,^  Bio,  et  Moschus:  ex  recognitione  Auffusti 
Manekii.  Hlieocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus:  from  the  text  of 
Augustus  Meinekius.)    Berlin.     1836. 

Within  the  last  half*centuiy  the  Gennans  have  given  us  several 
good  editions  of  Theocritus.  This,  to  ii^ich  the  very  inferior 
and  very  different  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  appended,  is 
among  the  best  and  the  least  presuming.  No  version  is  added :  the 
notes  are  few  and  pertinent,  never  pugnacious,  never  prolix. 
In  no  age,  since  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  or  before,  has  the  Greek 
language  been  so  profoundly  studied,  or  its  poetry  in  its  nature 
and  metre  so  perfectly  understood,  as  in  ours.  Neither  Athens  nor 
Alexandria  saw  so  munerous  or  so  intelhgent  a  race  of  gramma- 
rians as  Germany  has  i^ecently  seen  contemporary.  Nor  is  the 
society  diminished,  nor  are  its  labours  relaxed,  at  this  day.  Yale* 
kffloaer,  Schrieber,  Sdiaeflfer^  Kiesling,  Wuesteman,  are  not  the 
only  critics  and  editors  who,  before  the  present  one,  have  bestowed 
theur  care  and  learning  on  Theocritus. 

Doubts  have  long  been  entertained  upon  the  genuineness  of  se- 
veral among  his  Idyls.  But  latterly  a  vast  number,  even  of  those 
whidi  had  never  been  disputed ,  have  been  called  in  question  by  Er- 
nest Keinhold,  in  a  treatise  printed  at  Jena  in  1819.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  eleven  first,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  rix- 
teenth,  and  eighteenth.  Against  the  arbitrary  ejection  of  the 
remainder  rose  Augustus  Wissowa  in  1828.  In  his  Theocritus 
Theocritews,  vindicating  them  from  suspicion,  he  subjoins  to  his 
elaborate  criticism  a  compendious  index  of  ancient  quotations,  in 
none  df  which  is  any  doubt  entertained  of  their  authenticity.  But 
surdy  it  requires  no  force  of  argument,  no  call  for  extraneous 
help,  to  subvert  the  feeble  position,  that,  because  the  poet  wrote 
liisPastorals  mostly  in  his  native  dialect,  the  Doric,  he  can  never 
have  written  in  another.  If  he  composed  the  eighteenth  Idyl  in  the 
JEx^c,  why  may  he  not  be  allowed  the  twelfth  and  twenty-second 
in  the  lomc?  Not,  however,  that  in  the  twelfth  he  has  done  it 
unifoimly:  the  older  manuscripts  of  this  poem  contain  fewer 
forms  of  that  dialect  than  were  afterwards  foisted  into  it,  for  the 
sake  .of  making  it  all  of  a  piece.  It  is  easy  to  beUcve  that  the 
Idyb  he  wrote  in  Sicily  were  Doric,  with  inconsiderable  variations, 
and  that  he  thought  it  more  agreeable  to  Hiero,  whose  favour  he 
was  desirous  of  conciliating.  But  when  he  retired  from  Sicily  to 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  where  Callimachus  and  Apollonius  and 
Aratus  were  residing,  he  would  not  on  every  occasion  revert  to 
an  idiom  little  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Not  only  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  rivalry  with  the  poets  who  were  then  flourishing  there,  but 
also  fjTom  sound  judgment,  he  wrote  heroic  poetry  in  Homeric 
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Terse;  in  verse  no  less  Ionic  tlian  Homer's  own;  indeed  more 
purely  so. 

Tlurty  of  his  poems  are  entitled  Idyls:  in  short  all  but  the 
Epigrams,  however  different  in  length,  in  subject,  and  in  metre. 
But  who  gave  them  this  appellation?  or  whence  was  it  derived? 
We  need  ^o  up  no  higher  than  to  tt^  for  the  derivation:  and 
it  is  probaUe  that  the  poet  himself  supplied  the  title.  But  did 
he  give  it  to  all  his  compositions?  or  even  to  all  those  (excepfr* 
ing  the  Epigrams)  which  are  now  extant.  We  think  he  did  not, 
altnough  we  are  unsupported  in  oiur  opinion  by  the  old  scholiast 
who  wrote  the  arguments.  *' The  poet,"  says  he,  "did  not 
wish  to  specify  his  pieces,  but  ranged  them  all  tmder  one  iUkr 
We  betieve  that  he  ranged  what  he  thought  the  more  important 
and  the  more  epic  under  this  category,  and  that  he  omitted  to 
cive  any  separate  designation  to  the  rest,  prefixing  to  each  piece 
(it  may  be)  its  own  title.  Nay,  it  appears  to  us  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  those  very  pieces  which  we  modems  call  more  peoili- 
arly  Idyls,  were  not  comprehended  by  him  in  this  desgnation. 
We  beneve  that  cidvXXioy  means  a  smaU  image  of  something  great ; 
and  that  it  was  especially  applied  at  first  to  his  short  poems  of 
the  heroic  cast  and  character.  As  the  others  had  no  genuine 
name  denoting  their  quality,  but  only  the  names  of  the  interlocu* 
tors  or  the  subjects  (which  the  ancient  poets^  both  Greek  and  Bo- 
man,  oftener  omitted)  they  were  all  after  a  while  comprehended 
in  a  mass  within  one  common  term.  That  the  term  wasinvented 
long  after  the  age  of  Theocritus,  is  the  opinion  of  Heine  and  of 
Wissowa  :  but  where  is  the  proof  of  the  fact,  or  foundation  for 
the  conjecture?  Nobody  has  denied  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Virgil;  and  many  have  wondered  that  he  did  not  thus  entitle  his 
Bucolics,  instead  of  calliog  them  Eclo^es.  And  so  indeed  he 
probably  would  have  done,  had  he  beheved  that  Theocritus  in- 
tended any  such  designation  for  his  Pastorals.  But  neither  he 
nor  Calpumius,  nor  Nemesian,  called  by  the  name  of  Id^l  th^ 
bucoUc  poems;  which  they  surely  would  have  done  if,  m  their 
opinion  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  pubhc,  it  was  applicable  to  them. 
It  was  not  thought  so  when  Uterature  grew  up  a£;ain  in  Italy,  and 
when  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  recovered  their  lost  estates 
in  the  provinces  of  poetry,  under  the  patronage  of  Fetrarca,  Boc* 
cado,  Pontanus,  and  Mantuanus. 

Eobanus  Hessus,  a  most  voluminous  writer  of  Latin  verses, 
has  translated  much  &om  the  Greek  classics,  and  among  the 
rest  some  pieces  from  Theocritus.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  spent  several  hours  of  idleness  over  his  {xages;  but  the 
further  we  proceeded,  whatever  was  the  direction,  the  duller 
and  drearier  grew  his  unprofitable  pine-forest,   the  nu>re  wea- 
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lisome  and  disheartening  his  flat  and  printless  sands.  After 
him,  Bruno  Sidelius,  another  German,  was  the  first  of  the 
modems  who  conferred  the  name  of  Idyl  on  their  Bucolics.  As 
tiiis  word  was  enlarged  in  its  acceptation,  so  was  another  in 
another  kind  of  poetry,  namely,  the  Paean,  which  at  first  was 
appropriated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
feired  to  other  deities.  Servius,  on  die  first  Eneid,  tells  us  that 
Pindar  not  only  composed  one  on  Zeus  of  Dodona,  but  several 
in  honour  of  mortals.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dithyrambic. 
Elegy,  too,  in  the  commencement,  was  devoted  to  grief  exclu- 
eiTeiy,  like  the  ntsnue  and  thrence:  subsequently  it  embraced  a 
vast  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  ethic  and  didactic;  some  the 
very  opposite  to  its  institution,  inciting  to  war  and  patriotism, 
for  instance  those  of  Tyrtaeus ;  and  som^  to  love  and  licentious- 
ness, in  which  Mimnermus  has  been  followed  by  innmnerable 
disciples  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

Before  we  inspect  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  one  by  one,  as  we 
intend  to  do,  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  recapitulate 
what  litde  is  known  about  him.  He  tells  us,  in  the  epigraph  to 
them,  that  there  was  another  poet  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Chios,  but  that  he  himself  was  a  Syracusan  of  low  origin,  son  of 
Praxagoras  and  Philina.  He  calls  his  mother  frtputKeirrf  (illus- 
trious), evidently  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  verse  re- 
quired it.  There  is  no  ground  for  disbelieving  what  he  records 
rfhis  temper;  that  he  never  was  guilty  of  detraction.  His  exact 
age  is  unmown,  and  unimportant.  Cme  of  the  Idyls  is  addressed 
to  the  younger  Hiero,  another  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The 
former  of  these  began  his  reign  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
mxth  Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third.  In 
ihe  sixteenth  Idyl  the  poet  insinuates  that  the  valour  of  Hiero 
was  more  conspicuous  than  his  liberality :  on  Ptolemy  he  never 
had  reason  to  make  any  such  remark.  Among  his  friends  in 
Egypt  was  Aratus,  of  whom  Cicero  and  Caesar  thought  highly, 
and  of  whose  works  both  of  them  translated  some  parts.  JPm- 
letus  the  Coan,  was  another :  and  his  merit  must  also  have  been 
great ;  for  Propertius  joins  him  with  CaDimachus,  and  asks  per- 
mission to  enter  the  sacred  grove  of  poetry  in  their  company. 

CalliTnachi  manes  et  Coi  sacra  Fhiletse ! 
In  vestrum  quaeso  me  sinite  ire  nemus. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Aratus  was  more  particularly  and 
intimately  Theocritus's  friend.  To  him  he  inscribes  the  sixth 
Idyl,  describes  his  loves  in  the  seventh,  and  borrows  from  him  the 
religious  exordium  of  the  seventeenth.     After  he  had  resided 
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several  years  in  Egypt,  he  returned  to  his  natire  coimtiy,  and 
died  there. 

We  now  leave  the  man  for  the  writer,  and  in  this  capacity  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say.  The  poems  we  poflsess  Tcota  him 
are  only  a  part,  although  probably  die  best,  of  what  he  wrote. 
He  composed  hymns,  elegies,  and  iambics.  Hermann,  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  hexameter  verse,  expresses  his  wonder  that  Virgil,  in 
the  Eclogues,  should  have  deserted  the  practice  of  Theocritus  in 
its  structure  ;  and  he  remarks,  for  instance,  the  first  in  the  first  Idyl. 

'Adv  rt  TO  ylnOvptiTfia  km  a  frcrvr  •    •    aiTroXf  n/Mz. 

This  pause,  however,  is  almost  as  frequent  in  Homer  as  in  The- 
ocritus :  and  it  is  doubtful  to  us,  who  indeed  have  not  counted 
the  examples,  whether  any  other  pause  occurs  so  often  in  the 
lUad.  In  reading  this  verse,  we  do  not  pause  after  mrvsj  but  after 
'jnOvpio'fui :  but  in  the  verses  which  the  illustrious  critic  quotes 
uom  Homer  the  pause  is  precisely  in  that  place. 

Hmms  fup  ra  ftp&ra  Kopvamrai  •  •  abrap  tftntra 
Xtpaip  ptfyyvpMvtov  fuydka  /Spcfiec  .  •  o/i^  dc  r  aicptiSm 

Although  the  pause  is  greatly  more  common  in  the  Grreek  hexa- 
meter than  in  the  Latin,  yet  Hermann  must  have  taken  up Viigii'a 
Eclogues  vety  inattentively  in  making  his  remark.  For  mat 
which  he  wonders  the  Roman  has  imitated  so  sparingly  from  the 
Syracusan  occurs  quite  frequently  enough  in  Virgil,  and  rather 
too  fi:equently  in  Theocritus.  It  may  be  tedious  to  the  inaccurate 
and  negligent  ;  it  may  be  tedious  to  those  whose  reading  is  only 
a  species  of  dissipation,  and  to  whom  ears  have  been  given  only  as 
ornaments;  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  others,  we  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  establish  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Eclogues, 
and  the  instances  are  given  below.* 

*  £cL  L,  containing  83  veraes. 
Kamque  erit  ille  mlhi  semper  deus . . 
Kon  equidem  inyideo,  miror  magis . . 
Ite  mesdj  felix  quondam,  pecuB  . . 

Ed.  iL    73  venet. 
Atque  raperba  fiutidia . . 
Cum  placidum  yentis  staret  mare . . 
"Bina  die  siccant  ovis  ubera . . 
Heu,  heu  I  quid  Tolui  misero  mihi . . 

EcL  iiL    111  verses. 
Die  mihi,  Bamcsta,  cujum  pecus . . 
Infelix,  O  semper  oves  pecus  . . 
Et,  si  non  aliquft  nocuisses  . . 
Si  nescis,  roeus  ille  caper  fait . . 
Bisque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus . . 
Parta  meie  Veneri  sunt  munera . . 
FoUio  et  ipse  faeit  nova  carmina  . . 
Faxcite,  oves,  nimium  procedeie . . 
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In  Theocritus  it  is  not  this  usac^e  which  is  so  remarkable;  it 
is  the  abundance  and  exuberance  of  dactyls.  They  hurry  on  one 
after  another,  Uke  the  waves  of  a  clear  and  rapid  brook  in  the  sun- 
shine, reflecting  all  things  the  most  beautitul  in  nature,  but  not 
resting  upon  any. 

Idyl  I. 

Of  all  the  poetry  in  all  lar^uaees  that  of  Tlieocritus  is 
the  most  fluent  and  easy;  but  if  only  this  Idyl  were  extant,  it 
would  rather  be  memorable  for  a  weak  imitation  of  it  by  Virgil, 
and  a  beautiful  one  by  Milton,  than  for  any  great  merit  beyond 
the  harmony  of  its  verse.  Indeed  it  opens  with  such  sounds  as 
Pan  himself  in  a  prelude  on  his  pipe  might  haveproduced.  The 
dialogue  is  between  Thyrsis  and  a  goatnerd.  Here  is  much  of 
appropriate  description:  but  it  appears  imsuitable  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  a  goatherd  to  oner  so  large  a  reward  as  he  offers 
for  sinmn^  a  song.  ^^  If  you  will  sing  as  you  sang  in  the  contest 
with  the  Lfibyan  shepherd  Chromis,  I  will  reward  you  with  a 

r,  mother  of  two  kids,  which  goat  you  may  milk  thrice  a-day ; 
,  though  she  suckles  two  kids,  she  has  xnilk  enough  left  K>r 
twopails. 

We  often  hear  lliat  such  or  such  a  thing  ''  is  not  worth  an  old 
song."  Alas !  how  very  few  things  are  I  What  precious  recoUec- 
tions  do  some  of  them  awaken !     What  pleasurable  tears  do  they 


Ed.  y.    86  venes. 
Sive  antro  potius  succcdimus  . . 
Prigida,  Daphni,  bores  ad  flumlna . . 
Quale  sopor  fesaiB  in  gnunine  . . 
ILbc  eadem  docuit  cnjom  pectia  . . 

BcL  vL    86  verses. 
Cum  canercm  reges  et  praelia . . 
.£gle  Naiadum  polcherrinut . . 
Carmina  quae  niltis  eognosdte . . 
Ant  aliqttam  in  magno  sequitnr  grege . 
Errabunda  bovis  vestigia  . . 
Quo  cursu  deserta  petiverit . . 

EcL  Tii    70  yerses. 
Ambo  florentes  setatibus . . 
Vir  gregis  ipse  caper  deerrayerat .  • 
Aspido ;  ille  ubi  me  contra  yidet . . 
NymphsB  noster  amor  Lebethrides  . . 
Quale  meo  Codro  coocedite . . 
Setosi  caput  boc  a^ri  tibi . . 
Ite  domum  pasti,  si  quia  pudor .  • 
Ant  si  ultra  pladtum  laudarit . . 
Si  fcetura  gregem  suppkyerit . . 
Solstitium  peoori  defendite . . 
Populus  Alcida  gratissima . . 
I'riudnuB  in  sylyis  pulchernma. 
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excite  I  Hiey  pnri^  the  stream  of  life;  they  can  delay  it  on  its 
ehelves  and  rapids;  they  can  turn  it  back  again  to  the  soft  moes 
amidst  which  its  sources  issue. 

But  we  must  not  so  suddenly  quit  the  generous  goatherd:  we 
must  not  turn  our  backs  on  him  for  the  sake  of  mdulging  in 
these  reflections.  He  is  ready  to  give  not  only  a  marvelloudy 
fine  goat  for  the  repetition  of  a  song,  but  a  commodity  of  mucu 
higher  value  in  addition ;  a  deep  capacious  cup  of  the  most  ela- 
borate workmanship,  carved  and  painted  in  several  compart- 
ments. Let  us  look  closely  at  these.  The  first  contains  a  woman 
in  a  veil  and  fillet:  near  ner  are  two  young  suitors  who  throw 
fierce  words  one  against  the  other:  she  never  minds  them,  bat 
smiles  upon  each  aUemately.  Surely  no  cup,  not  even  a  mamcal 
one,  could  express  all  this.  But  they  continue  to  carry  on  tneir 
iU-wiU.  In  the  next  place  is  an  old  fisherman  on  a  rock,  firom 
which  he  is  hauling  his  net.  Not  far  from  him  is  a  vineyard, 
laden  with  purple  grapes.  A  little  boy  is  watching  them  near  the 
boundary-hedge,  while  a  couple  of  foxes  are  about  their  businees: 
one  walking  through  the  rows  of  vines,  picking  out  the  lipe 
grapes  as  he  goes  cdong;  the  other  devising  mischi^  to  the  boy's 
wallet,  and  declaring  on  the  word  of  a  fox  that  he  will  never  quit 
the  premises  until  he  has  captured  the  breakfast  therein  depoated. 
The  song  is  deferred  no  longer:  and  a  capital  song  it  is:  but  the 

EcL  viii    109  verfies. 
Sire  Oram  JUyrici  legis  sequorifi  . . 
A  te  ^rincipium,  tibi  desinet . . 
Carmrna  coepta  tuis,  atque  banc  sine  . . 
Nascere  prseque  diem  veniens  age  . . 
Omnia  vel  medium  fiant  mare  . . 
Desine  Msenalios  jam  desine . . 
Ducite  ab  m'be  dommn,  mea  cannina  . . 
Transque  caput  jaoe;  ne  respexeriB . . 

^  -  EcL  ix.    67  verses. 

Heu  cadit  in  quemquam  tantum  scelus  . , 
Tityre  dum  redeo,  bievis  est  via . . 
Et  potum  pastas  age  Tityre  .  . 
Pierides,  sunt  at  mihi  cannina  . . 
Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque  . . 
Nunc  oblita  mihi  tot  carmina  . . 
Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via  . . 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris  . . 

Eel.  X.    77  verses. 
Nam  neque  Parnassi,  vobis  juga  . . 
Omnes  unde  amor  iste  rogant  tibi . . 
Instances  of  the  cadence  are  not  wanting  in  the  Eneid.    The  fourth  book,  the 
most  elaborate  of  all,  exhibits  them. 

"  Tempera,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus"  . . 
And  again  in  the  last  lines,  with  only  one  interposed, 
"pevolat,  et  supra  caput  adstitit . . 
Sic  ait  et  dextra  crinem  secat." 
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goatherd  has  well  paid  the  piper.  It  is  unneceesary  to  transcribe 
we  verses  which  Virgil  and  Milton  have  imitated. 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  juga  nam  neque  Findi 
Ulla  moram  fao^re^  neque  Aonia  Aganippe. 

Virgil  himself,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  certainly  not  de- 
tained in  any  of  these  places.  Let  us  try  whether  we  cannot 
come  toward  the  original  with  no  greater  deviation,  and  some- 
what less  dulness. 

Where  were  ye,  O  ye  nymphs  !  when  Daphnis  died  ? 

For  not  on  Iindus  were  ye,  nor  beside 

Peneos  in  his  softer  glades,  nor  where 

Ads  might  well  expect  you,  once  your  care. 

But  neither  Acis  did  your  steps  detain, 

Nor  strong  Anapus  rushing  forth  amain. 

Nor  high-brow'd  Etna  with  her  forest  chain. 

Harmonious  as  are  the  verses  of  Theocritus,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage itself  could  not  bear  him  above  Milton  in  his  Lycidas. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  imitate  the  versification  of  Tasso's 
Aminta,  emplojdng  rhyme  where  it  is  ready  at  hand,  and  per- 
mitting his  verses  to  be  longer  or  shorter,  as  may  happen.  Tliey 
are  never  deficient  in  sweetness,  taken  separately,  and  never  at 
the  close  of  a  sentence  disappoint  us.  However,  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  clashing  of  irreconcileable  mjrthologies.  Neither  in  a 
poem  nor  in  a  picture  do  we  see  willingly  the  Nymphs  and  the 
Druids  together:  Saint  Peter  comes  even  more  inopportunely:  and 
although,  m  the  midst  of  such  scenery,  we  may  be  prepared  against 
wolves  with  their  own  heads  and  "  maws"  and  ^^ privy  pawsy"  yet 
we  deprecate  them  when  theyappear  with  a  bishop's:  they  axe 
then  an  over-match  for  us.  The  ancients  could  not  readilj  run 
into  such  errors.  Yet  something  of  a  kind  not  very  f^isfnniikr 
may  be  objected  to  Virgil. 

Venit  Apollo, 
*  Galle !  quid  insanis  ?'  inquit. 

When  the  poet  says,  "  Cynthius  aurem  vellit  et  admonuit,"  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  phraseology:  but  among 
those  who,  in  Virgil's  age,  behoved  in  ApoUo,  not  one  believed 
that  he  held  a  conversation  with  Grallus.  The  time  for  these 
familiarities  of  gods  with  mortals  had  long  been  over. 
Nee  se  contingi  patiuntur  lunune  claro. 

There  was  only  one  of  them  who  could  still  alight  without  suspi- 
cion among  the  poets.  Phoebus  had  become  a  mockery,  a  by-worn : 
but  there  never  will  be  a  time,  probably,  when  Love  shall  lose  his 
personality,  or  be  wished  out  of  the  way  if  he  has  crept  into  a 
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poem.  But  the  poem  must  be  a  little  temple  of  his  own,  admitdng 
no  other  occupant  or  agent  beside  himsell  and  (at  most)  two  wor- 
shippers. 

lo  return  to  this  first  Idyl.  Theocritus  may  be  censured  for 
representing  a  continuity  of  action  in  one  graven  piece,  where 
the  girl  smnes  on  two  yoimg  men  alternately.  But  his  defence 
is  r^y.  He  would  induce  the  belief  that,  on  looking  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  workmansliip,  we  must  necessarily  know  not  only 
what  is  passing,  but  also  what  is  past  and  what  is  to  come. 
We  see  the  two  foxes  in  the  same  spirit,  and  enter  into  their 
minds  and  machinations.  We  swear  to  the  wickedest  of  the  two 
that  we  will  keep  his  secret,  and  that  we  will  help  him  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  when  he  declares  (</wrt)  that  he  will  have 
the  boy's  breakfast.  Perhaps  we  mieht  not  be  so  steadily  his  par- 
tisan, if  the  bo^  himself  were  not  meditating  an  ill  turn  to  another 
creature.  He  is  busy  in  making  a  little  cage  for  the  cicala.  Do 
we  never  see  the  past  and  the  future  in  tne  pictures  of  Edwin 
Landseer,  who  exercises  over  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls 
of  the  air  an  undivided  and  imlimited  dominion?    km  voov  ryvw. "^ 

We  shall  abstain,  as  fiu:  as  may  be,  in  this  Review,  front  ver- 
bal criticism,  for  which  the  judicious  editor,  after  many  other 
great  scholars,  has  left  but  httle  room:  but  we  cannot  consent 
with  him  to  omit  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  verse, 
merely  because  we  find  it  in  the  fifth  Idyl,  nor  because  he  tells  us 
it  is  rejected  in  the  best  editions.  Verses  have  been  repeated  both 
by  Lucretius  and  by  Virgil.  In  the  present  case  the  sentence, 
without  it,  seems  obtruncated,  and  wants  the  peculiar  rhythm  of 
Theocritus,  which  is  complete  and  perfect  with  it.  In  the  two 
last  verses  are  aiftr  x^f^^P^  ^  f^  (rxifmun^rv.  Speaking  to  the  she- 
goats  he  could  not  well  say  ai^  which  could  only  be  said  in  speaking 
^them.  Probably  the  nght  reading  is  £df,  although  we  believe 
riiere  is  no  authority  for  it.  The  repetition  of  that  word  is  grace- 
ful, and  adds  to  the  sense.  '^  Come  hither,  Kissaitha  I  milk  this 
one:  but,  you  others!  do  not  leap  about  here^  lest,  &c."  Xhe 
poet  tells  us  he  will  hereafter  sing  more  sweetly:  it  is  much  to 
say;  but  he  wiU  keep  his  promise:  he  speaks  in  the  character  of 
Tnyrsis.  When  the  goatiierd  gives  the  cup  to  the  shepherd  he 
wishes  his  mouth  to  be  filled  with  honey,  and  with  die  honey- 
comb/ 

IdtlII. 

Is  a  mondo^e,  and  not  bucolic.  Cimsetha,  an  enchantress, 
is  in  love  witii  Delphis.  The  poem  is  curious,  containing  a 
complete  system  of  incantation  as  practised  by  the  Grreeks^ 
Out  of  two  verses,  by  no  means  remarkable,  Virgil  has  finmed 
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some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  his  works.  Whether  the  Idyl 
was  in  this  particular  copied  from  Apollonius,  or  whether  he 
in  the  Argonautics  had  it  before  him,  is  uncertain.  Neither  of 
them  is  so  admirable  as, 

t^lvaeque  et  sseva  quierant 

.Zckpiora. 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa ;  neque  xinquam 

Solvitor  in  somnos,  oeulisve  aut  pectore  noctem 

AcdpU:  ingeminant  curse,  mrsusque  resurgens 

Sasvit  amor. 

The  woods  and  stormy  waves  were  now  at  rest, 

But  not  the  hapless  IMdo ;  never  sank 

She  into  sleep,  never  received  she  night 

Into  her  bosom ;  grief  redoubled  grief. 

And  love  sprang  up  more  fierce  the  more  represt. 

IdylIII. 

A  goatberd,  wbose  name  is  not  mentioned,  declares  his  love, 
with  prayers  and  expostulations,  praises  and  reproaches,  to  Ama- 
ryllis. The  resdessness  of  passion  never  was  better  expressed. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  are  copied  by  Virgil,  with  extremely 
ill  success. 

Quodpotuij  puero  9ylvestri  ex  arbore  lecta 
Auica  mala  decern  mi^  eras  altera  mittam. 

How  poor  is  qtwdpotm/  and  what  a  selection  (lecta)  is  that  of 
crabs !  moreover,  these  were  sent  as  a  present  (misi),  and  not 
offered  in  person.  There  is  not  even  the  action,  such  as  it 
is,  but  merely  the  flat  relation  of  it.  Instead  of  a  narration 
about  sending  these  precious  crabs,  and  the  promise  of  as  many 
more  on  the  morrow,  here  in  Theocritus  the  attentive  lover  says, 
"  Behold  I  I  bring  you  ten  apples.  I  gathered  them  myself 
£rom  the  tree  whence  you  desirea  me  to  gather  them:  to-morrow 
I  win  bring  you  more.  Look  upon  my  soul-tormenting  grief  I 
I  wish  I  were  a  bee,  that  I  mi^ht  come  into  your  grotto,  pene* 
trating  through  the  ivy  and  tern,  however  thick  about  you." 
Smingii^  up  and  away  from  his  dejection  and  supplication,  he 

NOv  ryM»y  ro»  Ep«tra :  fiapvf  Bfos  if  pa  Xeawas 
Mocrdor  f  ^Xofc,  dfWfLa  dc  py  crpc^  fiorrip** 

Now  know  I  Love,  a  cruel  God,  who  drew 
A  lioness's  teat^and  in  the  forest  grew. 

Virgil  has  amplified  the  passage  to  no  purpose. 

*  We  have  given  not  the  editoi^s  but  our  own  punctuaiion:  none  after  ^os : 
kt  if  ibeie  were  any  in  that  place,  we  should  have  wished  the  words  were  P^pw 
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Nunc  Bcio  quid  sit  amor :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 
Ismams  avt  Rhodope  aut  extremi  Garamantes 
Nee  generis  nostri  puenim  nee  sanguinis  edmit. 

Where  is  the  difference  of  meaning  here  between  genus  and 
saiwttis?  And  why  all  this  bustle  about  Ismams  and  Rhodope 
and  the  Garamantes  ?  A  lioness  in  an  oak  forest  stands  in  place 
of  them  all,  and  much  better.  Lore  being  the  deity,  not  the 
passion,  qui  would  have  been  better  than  quid,  both  in  propriety 
and  in  sound.     There  follows, 

Alter  ab  undecimo  jam  tum  me  ceperat  annus. 

This  is  among  the  most  faulty  expressions  in  Virgil.  The 
words  tum  me  jam  soimd  woodenly :  and  me  ceperat  annus  is 
scarcely  Latin.  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  mi:  the  simple  e  wa3 
often  written  for  the  diphthong.  There  has  been  a  doubt  regard- 
ing the  exact  meaning  :  but  this  should  raise  none.  The  mean- 
ing is,  "  I  was  entering  my  nmth  year."  Unus  ab  undecimo 
would  be  the  tenth:  of  course  alter  ab  undecimo  must  be  the 
ninth.  Virgil  is  little  more  happy  in  his  translations  from  Hiqo- 
critus  than  he  is  in  those  from  Homer.  It  is  probable  that  thej 
were  only  school-exercises,  too  many  and  (in  his  opinion)  too 
jgood  to  be  thrown  away.  J.  C.  Scaliger,  zealous  for  the  great 
Soman  poet,  eives  him  the  preference  over  Homer  in  every 
instance  where  he  has  copied  him.  But  in  fact  there  is  nowhere 
a  sentence,  and  only  a  single  verse  anywhere,  in  which  he  rises 
to  an  equality  with  his  master.     He  says  of  Fame, 

Ingrediturque  solo  et  caput  inter  sidera  condit 

The  noblest  verse  in  the  Latin  language. 

Idyl  IV. 

Battus  and  Corydon.*  The  greater  part  is  tedious.  But  at 
verse  thirty-eight  begins  a  tender  griei  of  Battus  on  the  death 
of  his  AmaryUis.  Corydon  attempts-  to  console  him.  "You 
must  be  of  good  courage,  my  dear  Battus  !  Things  may  go 
better  with  you  another  day."  To  which  natural  and  bnef 
reflection  we  believe  all  editions  have  added  two  verses,  as  spoken 
by  Corydon.  Nevertheless,  we  suspect  that  Theocritus  gave  the 
following  one  to  Battus,  and  that  he  says  in  reply,  or  rather  in 

*  The  dose  of  verse  thirty-one  is  printed  &  re  ZokvvOos;  in  other  editiona 
d  ZoKwBos*  Perhaps  hoth  are  wrong.  The  first  lyUable  of  ZokvpOos  is  short, 
which  is  agamst  the  latter  reading ;  and  re  would  be  long  before  Z»  wliidi  U 
against  the  fbnner.  Might  not  a  shepherd  who  uses  the  Doric  dialect  have  said 
AoKuuBos*  We  haye  heard  of  a  coin  inscribed  AaicwBivw,  In  Virgil  we  read 
nemonaa  Zacynduu :  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  hare  written  the 
wocd  with  a  Z. 
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recitation,  *'  There  are  hopes  in  the  living,  but  the  dead  leave  ns 
none-"  Then,  says  Cory  don,  **  The  ekies  are  sometimes  serene 
and  sometimes  lamy."  Battus  is  comforted ;  he  adds  but  ^opovcs; 
for  he  perceives  on  a  sudden  that  the  calves  are  nibbling  the 
olives.  Good  Battus  has  forgotten  at  oik^  all  his  wishes  and 
relets  for  Amaryllis,  and  would  rather  have  a  stout  cudgeL 
His  animosity  soon  subsides,  however,  and  he  asks  Gorydon  an 
odd  question  about  an  old  shepherd,  which  Corydon  answers  to 
his  satis&ction  and  delight. 

Idyl  V. 

Comatas,  a  goatherd,  and  Lacon,  a  shepherd,  accuse  one  another 
of  thievery.  They  carry  on  their  recriminations  with  much  spirit : 
but  the  bciutjr  of  the  verses  could  alone  make  the  contest  tolerable. 
After  the  fortieth  are  several  which  Virgil  has  imitated,  with  little 
honour  to  his  selection.  Theocritus,  always  harmonious,  is  inva- 
riably the  most  so  in  description.  This  is,  however,  too  long 
contmued  in  many  places :  but  here  we  might  wish  it  had  begun 
earlier  and  lasted  longer.    Laoon  says. 

Sweeter  beneath  this  olive  will  you  sing, 
By  the  grove-side  and  by  the  running  spring, 
Where  grows  the  g^rass  m  bedded  tutts,  and  where 
The  shnll  cicala  shakes  the  slumberous  air. 

This  is  somewhat  bolder  than  the  original  will  warrant,  but  not 
quite  so  bold  as  Virgil's  "  rumpunt  arhtista  cicadae."  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  what  may  be  well  in  character  with  two  shepherds  oi 
Sibaris,  but  what  has  neither  pleasantry  nor  novelty  to  recommend 
it :  and  the  answer  would  have  come  with  much  oetter  grace  un- 
interrupted. Comatas,  after  reminding  Lacon  of  a  very  imtoward 
action  m  which  both  were  implicated,  thus  replies: 

I  will  not  thither :  cypresses  are  here, 
Oaks,  and  two  springs  that  gurgle  cool  and  clear, 
And  bees  are  %ing  for  their  hives,  and  through 
The  shady  branches  birds  their  talk  pursue. 

They  both  keep  their  places,  and  look  out  for  an  arbitrator  to 
decide  on  the  merit  of  their  songs.  Morson,  a  woodman,  is  si)lit- 
ting  a  tree  near  them;  and  they  call  him.  There  is  somethiog 
very  dramatic  in  their  appeal,  and  in  the  objurgation  that  follows. 
The  contest  is  carried  on  in  extemporary  verses,  two  at  a  time. 
After  several,  Comatas  says,  "  AU  my  she-goats,  excepting  two, 
are  bearers  of  twins:  nevertheless,  a  girl  who  sees  me  among  them 
says,  *  Unfortunate  creature !  do  you  milk  them  all  yourself!' " 
Lacon,  as  the  words  now  stand,  replies,  "  Plieul  pImL ! '  an  excla- 
mation which  among  the  tragedians  expresses  griefand  anguish,  but 
which  here  signifies  Psha^  psha.    Now  it  is  evident  that  Comatas 
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had  attempted  to  make  Lacon  jealous,  b^  telling  him  how  sonr  the 
sirl  was  that  he  should  milk  the  goats  lumself  without  anybody  to 
nelp  him.  Lacon  in  retain  is  ready  to  show  that  he  also  had  his 
good  fortune.  There  is  reason  therefore  to  suspect  that  the  name 
Aoicooy  should  be  ^Mfwif^  because  £x>m  all  that  precedes  we  maj  sup- 
pose that  Lacon  was  never  possessed  of  such  wealth,  and  that 
Comatas  would  have  turned  him  into  ridicule  if  he  had  boasted 
of  it.  '^  Psha !  psha !  you  are  a  giand  personage  with  your 
twin-bearing  goats,  no  doubt !  but  you  milk  them  yourself:  now 
Damon  is  ncher  than  you  are:  he  fills  pretty  nearly  twenty  ham- 
pers with  cheeses,  and 

Toy  camfiov  €P  ap6€(n» 

This  impersonation  seems  to  us  indubitable  fix>m  the  following 
speech  of  Lacon.  Not  to  be  teased  any  more  after  he  had  been 
taxmted  by  Comatas,  that  Clcarista,  although  he  was  a  goatherd, 
threw  apples  at  him,  and  began  to  sing  the  moment  he  drove  his 
herd  by  her,  Lacon,  out  of  patience  at  last,  says,  "  Cratidas  makes 
me.  wild  with  that  beautiful  hair  about  the  neck."  There  could 
have  been  no  room  for  this  if  he  had  spoken  of  himself,  however 
insatiable.  For,  in  a  later  verse,  Cratidas  seems  already  to  have 
made  room  for  another. 

*AXX'  fy«i>  EvfjBTflkvg  ^pofuu  fieya* 

Finding  Damon  here  in  Theocritus,  we  may  account  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  Virgil  No  Greek  letters  are  more  easily  mistaken 
one  for  the  other  than  the  capital  a  for  a,  and  the  sm^  k  for  fi. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  verse,  Comatas  boasts  of  possessing  a 
cup  sculptured  by  Praxiteles.  This  is  no  very  grave  absurdity  in 
such  a  bragsart:  it  suits  the  character.  Virgil,  who  had  none  to 
support  for  his  shepherd,  makes  him  state  imt  his  is  only  '*  dimm 
opus  Alcimedontis." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  no  other  Idyl  contains 
so  many  passages  after  the  fourth  foot,  which  Hermann  calls  bu- 
colic: nearly  half  of  the  verses  have  this  cadence. 

Idyl  VI. 

This  is  dramatic,  and  is  addressed  to  Aratus.  The  shepherds, 
Damaetas  and  Daphius  had  driven  their  flocks  into  one  place,  and, 
sitting  by  a  fountain,  began  a  song  about  Polyphemus  and  Gala- 
tea. Daphnis  acts  the  character  of  Galatea,  Dama^tas  of  Poly- 
pheinus.  The  various  devices  of  the  gigantic  shepherd  to  make 
ner  jealous,  and  Us  confidence  of  success  in  putting  them  into 
practice,  is  veiy  amusing.  His  sljmess  in  giving  a  secret  sign  to 
set  the  dog  at  her,  and  me  dog  knowing  that  he  loved  her  in  his 
heart,  ana  pushing  his  nose  against  her  migh  instead  of  biting  her. 
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axe  such  touches  of  true  poetry  aa  are  seldom  to  be  foimd  in  pastorals. 
—In  the  midst  of  these  our  poet  has  been  thought  to  have  com- 
mitted one  anachronism.  But  where  Galatea  is  said  to  have  mis- 
talcen  the  game,  when 

Km  Twtaro  ypofifiSs  iciyf i  XtjOotf, 

. .  Seeks  him  who  loves  not,  him  who  lovely  avoids : 
And  makes  false  moves, 

die  herself  is  not  represented  as  the  speaker,  nor  is  Polyphemus, 
but  Daphnis.  It  is  only  at  the  next  speech  that  either  of  the 
characters  comes  forth  in  person:  here  Damaetas  is  the  Polyphe- 
mus, and  acts  his  part  admirably. 

Idyl  VH. 

The  last  was  different  in  its  form  and  character  from  the  five 
preceding:  the  present  is  more  different  still.  The  poet,  on  hia 
road  to  Alexandria  with  Eucritus  and  Amyntas,  meets  Phrasi- 
damus  and  Antigenes,  and  is  invited  to  accompany  them  to  the 
festival  of  Ceres,  called  Thalysia.  He  falls  in  with  Lyddas  of 
Cidon,  and  they  relate  their  love-stories.  This  Idyl  closes  with  a 
description  of  summer  just  declining  into  at!itumn.  The  invocation 
to  the  Nymphs  is  in  the  spirit  of  Pindar. 

IdtlVHI.* 

The  subject  is  a  contest  in  singing  betwe^i  Maialcas  and 
Daphnis,  for  a  pipe.  Here  are  some  verses  of  exquisite  simplicity, 
which  Virgil  has  most  clumsily  translated. 

Ego  hunc  vitulnm,  ne  forte  reouses,  &c. 
De  greg^  non  ausim  quidquam  deponere  tecum. 
Est  mihi  namque  domi  pater,  est  mjusta  noverca, 
Bi<qne  die  numerant  ambo pecm.*.aker  ei  hados^ 
It  is  evident  that  Virgil  means  hjpecus  the  sheep  only:  pecora 
at  this  day  means  an  etoe  in  Italian.     VirgiFs  Menatcas  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  robbery,  but  was  afraid  of  Sie  chastisement. 

The  Menalcas  of  Theocritus  says,  ^^  I  will  never  lay  what  be- 
longs to  my  father;  but  I  have  a  pipe  which  I  made  myself;"  and 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  it  was  no  ordinary  piece  of  work- 
manship. Damsetas,  it  appears,  had  made  exacuy  such  another, 
quite  as  good,  and  the  cane  of  which  it  was  made  cut  his  finger 
in  making  it.     They  cany  on  the  contest  in  such  sweet  hexameters 

*  The  two  first  lines  are  the  least  pleasant  to  our  ear  of  anj  in  tiiis  melodious 
poet  ^ 

MoXa  p€fi»v  »s  f^  I  vn,  &c. 
'Qf   <l>apTi,  is  found  in  all  editions ;  hut   Pierson   has   suj^gested    Aio^oyrc. 
Dio^iantus  was  a  flnend  of  Theocritus,  addressed  in  Idyl  XKh 
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and  pentameters  as  never  were  heard  before  or  sznoe:  but  they 
finisn  witli  hexameters  alone.  The  prize  is  awarded  to  Daphnis 
by  the  goatherd  who  is  arbitrator.  He  must'haye  been  a  goatherd 
of  xmcommonly  fine  discernment:  the  match  seems  equal:  peihaps 
the  two  following  verses  turned  the  balance. 

AXX*  wro  TO,  nerpa  raJlf  afrnftai  ayvas  €x»p  rvy 
SvFOfuz  fuiX'  t«rop6Mff  Tojf  SuccXoy  is  aka. 

Of  these,  as  of  those  above,  we  can  only  give  the  meaning:  he 
who  can  give  a  representation  of  them,  can  give  a  representation 
of  the  sea-breezes. 

It  never  was  my  wish  to  have  possest 

The  land  of  relops  and  his  golden  store ; 
But  only,  as  I  hold  you  to  my  breast, 

Glance  at  our  sheep  and  our  Sicilian  shore. 
Idyl  IX. 
AgainMenalcas  andDaphnis ;  but  they  must  both  have  taken  cold. 

Idtl  X. 
Milo  and  Battus  are  reapers.     Milo  asks  Battus  what  ails  him, 
that  he  can  neither  draw  a  strait  furrow  nor  reap  like  his  neigh- 
bours.    For  simphcity  none  of  the  pastorals  is  more  delightral, 
and  it  abounds  in  rustic  irony. 

Idyl  XL 
is  addrest  to  Nikias  of  Miletus,  and  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  SicUy,  by  the  words  6  KvkKo^  6  nap  ly/uir.  It  describes  the  love 
of  Polyphemus  for  Gralatea,  his  appeal  to  her,  his  promises  (to  the 
extent  of  eleven  kids  and  four  bear-cubs),  and  his  boast  that,  if  he 
cannot  have  her,  he  can  find  another  perhaps  more  beautifiil;  for 
that  many  are  r^uly  enough  to  play  with  him,  chaDenging  him 
to  that  enect,  and  gig^lin^  («x^C<n^O  when  he  listens  to  them. 
Virgil's  imitation  of  Uus  Idyl  is  extremely,  and  more  than  usually, 
feeble.    The  last  verse,  however,  of  Theocritus,  is  somewhat  flat* 

Idtl  XII. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  those  Idyls  of  which  the  genu- 
ineness has  been  so  pertinaciously  disputed-f  And  why?  Because 

*  paov  dc  dcoy'  ij  ^pvonoy  cdoMccy. 
"  Be  Uved  more  pkeuani^  than  if  he  hadgiven  gM/or  iL" 
ThiB  is  barely  loue;  nor  can  it  be  improved  without  a  bold  sobstitatian. 

rf  xpvow  ^x^^  ''*^* 
Such  terminatioiis  are  oocasioDally  to  be  foimd  in  oar  poet ;  fbr  example. 
Idyl  1.   dXXa  fMx<fv  fioi.      Idyl  2.  o<raxnf  tym  Brjp,      Idyl  3.  <»  ^mXccv  ftr, 
and,  three  lines  further  on,  ovvck*  tx^  f-^9  ^^' 

t  The  title  of  this  is  Aites,  which  among  the  Thessalians  was  what,  acxxvding  to 
the  poet  in  y.  13,  €i<rRV€ikos  was  among  the  Spartans :  the  one  wapa  ro  row 
ipc^fupov  c(aatc(Vi  the  other  from    (iinrv€iP  rov  iptera  ro  ayair&VTt, 
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SataooQi  it  pleased  the  aiEthor  to  compose  it  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
I>Ld  Bums,  who  wrote  mostly  in  the  Scottish,  write  nothing  in 
the  EngKflh?  With  how  mndi  better  reason  has  the  competitor 
of  ApoUonius  and  Callimachiis  deserted  the  Doric  occasionally  I 
Meleager,  and  other  vniteis  of  inscriptions,  mix  frequently  Ionic 
forms  with  Doria  In  fact,  the  most  accurate  explorers  must 
come  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  pastoral  portion  of 
these  Idyls,  scarce^  a  single  one  is  composed  uiroughout  of  un- 
mixgled  Doric.  Tne  ear  wat  is  accustomed  to  the  exuberant  flow 
of  'Ineocritus,  will  never  reject  as  spurious  this  melodious  and 
graoe&l  poem.  Here,  and  jmrticularly  toward  the  conclusion, 
as  very  onen  elsewheie,  he  writes  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  Pindar, 
while  he  celebrates  the  loves  extolled  by  rlato. 

Idyl  Xm. 
is  addrest  to  Nikias,  as  the  eleventh  was.     It  is  not  a  dialogue: 
it  is  a  narrative  of  the  loss  of  Hylas.     The  same  story  is  related 
by  Propertius  in  the  most  beautiful  of  his  elegies. 

Idyl  XIV. 
is  entitled  Oynisca's  Love,  and  is  a  dialogue  between  her  husband 
jKflchines  and  his  friend  Thyonicus.  Cjniisca  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  Lucos.  At  an  entertainment  given  by  JEschines,  a  very  mis- 
chievous guest,  one  Apis,  sings  about  a  wolf  (Avjcof),  who 
was  quite  charming.  j£schines  had  had  some  reason  for 
jealou^  before.  Hearing  Cynisca  sigh  at  the  name  of  Lucos,  he 
can  endure  it  no  longer,  ana  gives  her  a  slap  in  the  fece,  then 
another,  and  so  forth,  until  she  runs  out  of  the  house,  and  takes' 
refuge  with  her  Lucos  day  and  night.  All  this  the  husband  re- 
lates to  Thyonichus;  ana  the  verses  from  the  thirty-fourth  to 
thirty-eighlii,  ^aXn-r  <^(Xov,  are  very  laughable.  Thyonichus  ad- 
vises that  so  able  a  boxer  shoidd  enter  the  service  of  rtolemy. 

Idyl  XV. 
The  Syracusan  Gossips.  Never  was  there  so  exact  or  so 
delightful  a  description  of  such  characters.  There  is  a 
Etde  diverdty,  quite  enough,  between  Praxinoe  and  Gror^o. 
Fraxinoe  is  fond  of  dress;  conceited,  i^orant,  rash,  abusive 
in  her  renuurks  on  her  husband,  ambitious  to  display  her 
knowledge  as  well  as  her  finery,  and  talking  absurdly  on  what 
she^  sees  about  her  at  the  testival  of  Adonis.  Gorgo  is 
derirous  of  insinuating  her  habits  of  industry.  There  are  five 
speakers:  Gorgo,  Praxinoe,  Eunoe,  an  old  woman  and  a  tra- 
veller, beside  a  singing  girl,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  party 
or  the  dialo^e.  ^^  Gorgo:  Don't  talk  in  Uds  way  against  your 
husband  while  your  baby  is  by.  See  how  he  is  lookmg  at  you. 
Pmanrne:  Sprightly,  my  pretty  Zopyrion!    I  am  not  talxing 
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of  papa.  Oar, :  By  Proserpine !  he  undentandB  700.  Papa  is  a 
jewel  of  a  papa."  Afiter  a  good  deal  of  tattle,  thej  aie  aettin^  out 
for  the  £ur,  and  the  child  shows  a  strong  desire  to  be  <»  the 
party.  Gar.:  *'  I  can't  take  you,  darling !  There's  a  hobgoblm 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door ;  and  there's  a  biting  horse.  A7,  ay, 
cry  to  your  heart's  content.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  joa 
lamed  6r  life?  Come,  come ;  let  us  be  oflf."  Laughto:  is  irre- 
pressible at  their  mishaps  and  exclamations  in  the  crowd.  This 
poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  verses,  is  the 
longest  in  Theocritus,  excepting  the  heroics  on  Hercules.  The 
comic  is  varied  and  relieved  by  the  song  of  a  girl  on  Adonis. 
She  notices  every  thing  she  sees,  and  describes  it  as  it  appears  to 
her.  After  an  invocation  to  Venus,  she  has  a  compliment  for 
Berenice,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  candied  flowers  and  white 
pastry,  and  the  pretty  little  baskets  containing  mossy  gardens  and 
waxwork  Adonisses,  and  tiny  Loves  fljring  over, 

nmrmrrtu,  wrtpvyvp  irri^/iCK>t  oCo¥  aw  qC». 

like  the  young  nightingaJes,  some  nestUng  close, 
Some  plying  the  fresh  wing  from  bough  to  bough. 

IdtlXVI. 

The  Graces.  Here  Hiero  is  reminded  how  becoming  is  libe- 
rality in  the  rich  and  powerful ;  and  here  is  sometimes  a  plaintive 
undersong  in  the  praise.  The  attributes  of  the  Graces  were  mani- 
fold ;  the  poet  has  them  in  view  principally  as  the  distributors  of 
just  rewards.  We  have  noticed  the  resemblance  he  often  bears 
to  Pindar:  nowhere  is  it  so  striking  as  in  this  and  the  next  The 
best  of  Pindar's  odes  is  not  more  energetic  throughout:  none  of 
them  surpasses  these  two  in  the  chief  qualities  of  that  admirable 
poet ;  rejection  of  what  is  light  and  minute,  disdain  of  what  is 
trivial,  and  selection  of  those  blocks  from  the  quarry  which  will 
bear  strong  strokes  of  the  hammer  and  retain  all  the  marks  of  the 
chisel.  Of  what  we  understand  by  sublimity  he  has  little ;  but  he 
moves  in  the  cahn  majesty  of  an  elevated  mind.  Of  aU  poets  he 
least  resembles  those  among  us  whom  it  is  the  fashion  most  to 
admire  at  the  present  day.  The  verses  of  this  address  to  Hiero 
by  Theocritus,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-seventh,  are  as 
sonorous  and  elevated  as  the  best  of  Homer's  ;  and  so  are  those 
beginning  at  the  ninety- eighth  verse  to  the  end 

Idyl  XVH. 

This  has  nothing  of  the  Idyl  in  it,  but  is  a  noble  eulogy 
on  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  son  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Berenice. 
Warton  is  amon^  the  many  who  would  deduct  it  from  the  works 
of  our  poet.    It  is  grander  even  than  the  last  on  Hiero,  in  which 
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he  appears  resolred  to  smpass  all  that  Pindar  has  written  on  the 
earlier  king  of  that  name.  It  is  only  in  Tersification  that  it  dif* 
fere  firom  mm:  in  comprehendvenees,  power,  and  majesty,  and  in 
the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  the  same  spirit  seems  to  have 
guided  the  same  hand. 

Idyl  XVm. 
.  The  Epithalamimn  of  Helen.  There  were  two  species  of 
epithalamium :  the  KoifiTiTucov,  such  as  this,  and  such  likewise 
as  that  of  Catullus,  sung  as  the  bride  was  conducted  to  her 
chamber;  and  the  rytpriKov,  simg  as  she  arose  in  the  mominff. 
The  poet,  in  the  first  verses,  mtroduces  twelve  Spartan  girls 
crowned  with  hyacinths,  who  sing  and  dance  about  Mene- 
laus.  "  And  so  you  are  somewhat  heavy  in  the  knees  sweet 
spouse!  rather  fond  of  sleep,  are  you?  You  ought  to  have 
gone  to  sleep  at  the  proper  time,  and  have  let  a  young  maiden 
play  with  otner  yoimg  maidens  at  her  mother's  until  long  after 
daybreak."  Then  foUow  the  praises  of  Helen,  wishes  for  her 
prosperity,  and  promises  to  return  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 

Idtl  XIX. 

Kariocleptes,  or  the  Hive-stealer,  contains  but  eight  verses.  It 
is  the  story  of  Cupid  stung  by  a  bee :  the  first  and  last  bee  that 
ever  stung  all  the  fingers  (AoxrvXa  napr  wrrwf o*)  of  botli  hands :  for 
it  is  not  x^tpoj  but  x<»p®»'-  Having  said  in  the  first  verse  that  the 
bee  stung  him,  as  he  was  plundering  the  hive,  we  may  easily  sus- 
pect in  what  part  the  wound  was  inflicted;  and,  among  the 
extremely  few  things  we  coidd  wish  altered  or  omitted  in  Theo- 
critus, are  the  words 

AoKtvKa  irawff  vrr«w$€v.     'O  If  Sky€€ 
All  the  needful  and  all  the  ornamental  would  be  comprised  in 

Krjpioy  (K  o-ifi^Xoy  avkfvfuvov,  6s  x^P  '^vo^crc,  &C. 

Idyl  XX. 
The  Oxherd.     He  complains  of  Eunica,  who  holds  his  love  in 
derision  and  finds  fault  with  his  features,  speech,  and  manners.  From 
plain  downright  contemptuousness  she  bursts  forth  into  irony. 

Ids  aypia  fraurdctr 
'Qg  Tpv<fi€pov  XaXcctffy  »f  KojiTtKa  'prffuvra  (t>pa<rB€iSy  &C. 
How  rustic  is  your  play ! 
How  coarse  your  language !  &c. 
He  entertains  a  very  different  opinion  of  himself,  boasts  that 
every  girl  upon  the  lolls  is  in  love  with  him,  and  is  sure  that  only 
a  town-lady  (which  he  thi^s  is  the  same  thing  as  a  lady  of  the 
VOL.  XXX.  NO.  LIX.  N 
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town)  could  have  so  little  taste.     There  is  simplidtj  in  this  Idjl, 
but  it  is  the  worst  of  the  author. 

Idtl  XXI. 
The  Fisherman.  Two  fishermen  were  lying  stretched  on  seaweed 
in  a  wattled  hut,  and  resting  their  heads  against  the  wall  composed 
of  twigs  and  leaves.  Around  them  were  spread  all  the  implements 
of  their  trade,  which  are  specified  in  very  beautiful  verse.  They  arose 
before  dawn,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  "  They  speak  unwisely 
who  tell  us  that  the  nights  are  shorter  in  sumGtner  when  the  days 
are  longer;  for  within  the  space  of  this  very  night  I  have  dieamt 
innumerable  dreams.  Have  jfou  ever  learnt  to  interpret  them?" 
He  then  relates  how  he  dreamt  of  having  caught  a  golden  fidif 
how  afiraid  he  was  that  it  might  be  the  fevourite  fish  of  Neptune 
or  Amphitrite.  His  fears  subsided,  and  he  swore  to  hmiself 
that  he  would  give  up  the  sea  for  ever  and  be  a  king. .  "  I  am 
now  afraid  of  having  sworn  any  such  oath,"  said  he.  "  Never 
fear,"  replied  the  other:  "the  only  danger  is,  of  dying  widi 
hunger  in  the  midst  of  such  golden  dreams." 

Idtl  XXH. 
This  is  the  first  heroic  poem  in  Theocritus:  it  is  in  two  parts. 
First  is  described  the  fight  of  Pollux  and  Amycus:  secondly,  of 
Castor  and  Lynceus.     Of  Amycus  the  poet  says  that   "  his 
monstrous  chest  was  spherical:"  ta^fKupwro. 

Omitting  this,  we  may  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the  scene. 

In  solitude  both  wandered,  fior  away 

From  those  they  sail'd  with.     On  the  hills  abovey 

Beneath  a  rocky  steep,  a  fount  they  saw 

Full  of  dear  water ;  and  below  were  more 

That  bubbled  from  the  bottom,  silvery^ 

Crystalline.     In  the  banks  around  grew  pines, 

Poplars,  and  cypresses,  and  planes,  and  flowers 

Sweet-smelling ;  pleasant  work  for  hairy  bees 

Bom  in  the  meadows  at  the  close  of  spnng. 

There,  in  the  sunshine,  sat  a  savage  man, 

Horrid  to  see ;  broken  were  both  his  ears 

With  cestuses,  his  shoulders  were  like  rocks 

Polisht  by  some  vast  river's  ceaseless  whirL 

Apollonius  and  Valerius  Flaccus  have  described  the  fight  of 
Amycus  and  Pollux:  both  poets  axe  clever,  Valeiius  more  tlum 
usually:  Theocritus  is  masterly. 

IdylXXHI. 

Dyseros,  or  the  Unhappy  Lover.  The  subject  of  this  is  the 
same  as  the  Corydon  of  Virgil :  but  here  the  statue  of  Cupid  fidls 
on  and  crushes  me  inflexible. 
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Idyl  XXIV. 

Heracliskos,  or  the  Infant  Hercules.  Tliere  are  critics  of  so 
^eak  a  sight  in  poetry  as  to  ascribe  this  magnificent  and  wonderfiil 
work  to  Bion  or  Moschus.  Hercules  is  cradled  in  Amphitryon^s 
shield.  The  description  of  the  serpents,  of  the  supernatural  light 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  are  equal  to  Pindar 
and  Homer. 

Idyl  XXV. 

Hercules  the  lion-killer.  Tliis  will  bear  no  comparison  -with 
the  preceding.  The  story  is  told  by  Hercules  himself,  and  the 
poet  has  taken  good  care  that  it  should  not  be  beyond  his  capa- 
city. 

Idyl  XXVI. 

The  Death  of  Pertheus.  Little  can  be  said  for  this  also ;  only 
that  the  style  is  the  pure  antique. 

Idyl  XXVH. 
Daphnis  and  the  Shepherdess,  has  been  translated  by  Dryden. 
He  has  given  the  Shepherdess  a  muslin  gown  bespangled.  This 
great  and  vigorous  poet  too  often  turns  the  country  into  the  town, 
smells  of  the  ginshop,  and  staggers  toward  the  brothel.  He  was 
quite  at  home  with  Juvenal,  mocking  his  scholastic  strut,  deep 
frown,  and  loud  declamation:  no  other  has  done  such  justice  to 
Lucretius,  to  Virgil,  to  Horace,  and  to  Ovid:  none  is  so  dissimilar 
to  Theocritus.  Wherever  he  finds  a  stain,  he  enlarges  its  cir- 
cumference, and  renders  it  vivid  and  indelible.  In  this  lively 
poem  we  wish  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  verses  were  omitted. 

Idyl  XXVIH. 

Neither  this  nor  any  one  of  the  following  can  be  called  an  Idyl. 
The  metre  is  the  pentameter  choriambic,  Uke  Catidlus's  ^^Alphene 
tmmemor^  §'c." 

Idyl  XXIX. 

Expostulation  against  Inconstancy.  The  metre  is  the  dactylic 
pentameter,  in  which  every  foot  is  a  dactyl,  excepting  the  first,, 
which  is  properly  a  trochee :  this,  however,  may  be  converted  to  a 
spondee  or  an  iambic,  enjoying  the  same  licence  as  the  phaleucian. 
In  the  twentieth  verse  there  is  a  false  quantity,  where  k€  is  short 
before  f  . 

Idyl  XXX. 

The  Death  of  Adonis.  Venus  orders  the  Loves  to  catch  the 
ffoilty  boar  and  bring  him  before  her.  They  do  so:  he  makes 
his  defence  against  the .  accusation,  which  is,  that  he  only  wished 
to  kiss  the  thigh  of  A  jonis;  and  he  offers  his  tusk  in  atonement, 

k3 
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and,  if  the  tusk  is  insufficient,  his  cheek.  Venus  pitied  him,  and 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  Out  of  gratitude  and  remorse,  he  went  to 
a  fire  and  burnt  his  teeth  down  to  the  sockets.  Let  those  who 
would  pillage  Theocritus  of  his  valuables,  show  tlie  same  contrition: 
we  then  promise  them  this  poem,  to  do  what  they  will  with. 

The  Inscriptions,  which  follow,  are  all  of  extreme  simplicity 
and  propriety.  These  are  followed  by  the  poems  of  Bion  and 
Mosdius.  Bion  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  Moschus  (his  scholar) 
of  Syracuse.  They  are  called  authors  of  Idyls,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  idyl  or  pastoral  in  their  works.  The  worst  of  them, 
as  is  ouen  the  case,  is  the  most  admired.  Bion  tells  us  that  the 
boar  bit  the  thigh  of  Adonis  with  his  tusk  ;  the  white  thigh  with 
the  white  tusk;  and  that  Adonis  grieved  Venus  by  breathing 
softlu  while  the  blood  was  running.  Such  faults  as  these  are 
rarely  to  be  detected  in  Greek  poetry,  but  frequently  on  the  re- 
vival of  Pastoral  in  Italy. 

Chaucer  was  bom  before  that  epidemic  broke  out  which  soon 
spread  over  Europe,  and  infected  tne  English  poetry  as  badly  as 
any.  The  thougnts  of  our  poets  in  the  Elizabethan  age  oflen 
look  the  stronger  because  tliey  are  complicated  and  twisted.  "We 
have  the  boldness  to  confess  that  we  are  no  admirers  of  the 
Elizabethan  style,  Shakspeaie  stood  alone  in  a  fresh  and  viffor- 
ous  and  vast  creation :  yet  even  his  first-bom  were  foul  offcnoers, 
bearing  on  their  brows  the  cm^sc  of  a  fallen  state.  Elsewhere, 
in  every  quarter,  we  are  at  once  slumberous  and  restless  imder 
the  heaviness  of  musk  and  benzoin,  and  sigh  for  the  unat- 
tainable insipidity  of  fresh  air.  We  are  regaled  with  dishes 
in  which  no  condiment  is  forgotten,  nor  indeed  any  thing  but 
simply  the  meat;  and  we  are  ushered  into  chambers  where  the 
tapestry  is  all  composed  of  dwarfs  and  ^ants,  and  the  floor  all 
covered  with  blood.  Tliomson,  in  tne  Seasons^  has  given 
us  many  beautiful  descriptions  of  inanimate  nature;  but  the 
moment  any  one  speaks  m  them  the  charm  is  broken.  The 
figures  he  introduces  are  fantastical.  The  Hassan  of  Collins  is 
excellent:  he  however  is  surpassed  by  Bums  and  Scott:  and 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Michael^  is  very  little  inferior  to  them. 
Among  the  moderns  no  poet,  it  appears  to  us,  has  written  an  Idyl 
so  perfect,  so  pure  and  simple  in  expression,  yet  so  rich  in  thought 
ana  imagery,  as  the  Godiva  of  Alfi-ed  Tennyson.  Wordsworth, 
like  Thomson,  is  deficient  in  the  delineation  of  character,  even  of 
the  rustic,  in  which  Scott  and  Bums  are  almost  equal.  But  some 
beautiful  Idyls  might  be  extracted  from  the  Excursion^  which 
would  easily  split  into  lamin(B,  and  the  residue  might,  with 
little  loss,  be  blown  away. 

In  his  smaller  works  fliis  last  distingmshed  poet  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  imitators,  whose  fiitile  compositions  may  be 
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fidrly  represented  by  the  pieces  we  subjoin.  These  will  suffi- 
ciently snow  what  many  ladles  and  gentlemen,  now  flourishing  in 
the  field  of  poetry,  (ill  simplicity.  We  shall  afterwards  try 
whether  we  cannot  give  a  certain  semblance  of  that  which  ap- 
peared so  to  the  ancients.  For  as  few  things  are  more  essential 
to  a  correct  judgment  of  poetry,  than  the  right  understanding  oi 
this  much-abused  term,  simplicity^  we  cannot  perhaps  better  em- 
ploy a  leisure  hour. 

Suppose  a  modem  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  for  example,  to 
have  taken  up  such  a  subject  as  the  Hive-stealer  of  Theocritus, 
and  how  dull  the  moral  that  would  be  our  best  relief  at  the  close 
of  a  dull  story ! 

'Twas  in  the  year  of  ninety-fiye 

(Last  century)  that  Hannah  Giles 
Was  stooping  to  turn  out  a  hive, 

And  thoughtless  Hannah  was  all  smiles. 
When  a  bee  stung  her  in  the  finger ! 

On  which  what  should  poor  Hannah  do  ? 
She  dipt  it  in  a  cup  of  vin  g^ar, 

And  put  some  oO  upon  it  too. 
Meeting  her  eight  years  after  that, 
Of  tlus  sole  matter  we  did  talk, 
And  thus  I  moralized  our  chat — 
*  Pity  !  you  did  not  think  of  chalk  P 

Or  let  us  suppose  another  of  the  subjects  of  Theocritus:  such 
as  his  CataxtroDlie  of  the  Sark,  Acknowledging  that  in  his  nar- 
rative he  may  nave  seized  upon  the  more  interesting  event  of  the 
two,  we  nevertheless  boldly  offer  ours. 

1. 
I  very  much  indeed  approve 
Of  maidens  moderating  love 

Until  they've  twenty  pounds ; 
Then  Prudence,  with  a  poet's  praise, 
May  loose  the  laces  of  their  stays, 
And  let  them  quest  like  hoimds. 
2. 
Pegffy,  my  theme,  twelve  years  ago 
(Or  better)  did  precisely  so : 

She  lived  at  fanner  Spence's ; 
She  scour'd  the  pantry,  milk'd  the  cows, 
And  answered  every  would-be  spouse, 
*  D*ye  think  Fve  lost  my  senses  V 
8. 
Until  the  twenty  pounds  were  safe, 
She  tiff'd  at  Tim,  she  ran  ftom  Ralph, 
Squire  nodded— deuce  a  curtsy ! 
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Sam  thought  her  mopish,  Silas  proud, 
And  Jedediah  cried  aloud, 

'  Pray  who  the  devil  hurts  ye  T 

4. 
But  now  the  twenty  pounds  were  got. 
She  knew  the  fire  to  hoil  the  pot, 

She  knew  the  man  to  trust  to. 
I'm  glad  I  gave  this  tidy  lass 
(Under  my  roof)  a  cheerful  glass 

(Of  water)  and  a  crust  too. 

5. 
Although  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
It  was  a  raw  and  misty  day 

When  Ehenezer  Smart, 
(The  miller's  lad  of  Bozholm-mill) 
Having  oht«iued  her  right  good-will 

And  prudent  virgin  heart, 

6. 
Led  her  to  church :  and  Joseph  Stead 
(The  curate  of  said  Boxholm)  read 

The  service ;  and  Will  Sands 
(The  clerk)  repeated  the  response 
(They  after  him)  which  utter'd  once 

Holds  fast  two  plighted  hands. 

7. 
And  now  they  live  aside  the  weir, 
And  (on  my  conscience)  I  declare 

As  merrily  as  larks. 
This  I  can  vouch  for :  I  went  in 
One  day  and  sat  upon  the  hin 

While  Peggy  hemm'd  two  sarks. 

8. 
I  do  not  say  two  sai*ks  entire, 
Collar  and  wristband ;  these  require 

(I  reckon)  some  time  more ; 
But  mainly  two  stout  sarks,  the  tail 
And  fore-flap,  stiff  as  coat  of  mail 
^On  knight  in  days  of  yore. 

9. 

I  told  my  sister  and  our  maid 
(Anne  Waddlewell)  how  long  I  staid 

With  Peggy :  'twas  until  her 
Dinner-time :  we  expect,  before 
Eight  or  (at  most)  nine  months  are  o'er. 

Another  little  miller. 
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In  this  style  are  written,  but  seriously,  not  sportively,  poems 
which  are  now  most  popular.  Few  aie  su^xksious  that  they  may 
be  led  astray  and  get  benighted  by  foUowmg  srmplicity  too  far. 
K  there  are  pleasant  fruits  growing  on  the  ^und,  must  we 
therefore  cast  aside,  as  imwholesome,  those  which  have  required 
the  pruning-knife  to  correct  and  the  ladder  to  reach  them? 
Beautiful  moughts  are  seldom  disdainful  of  sonorous  epithets: 
we  find  them  continually  in  the  Pastorals  of  Theocritus.  Some- 
times we  see,  cominjg  rather  obtrusivelv,  the  wanton  and  indeli- 
cate; but  never  (what  poetry  most  abhors)  the  mean  and  abject. 
Widely  different  from  our  homestead  poets,  the  Syracusan  is" 
remarKable  for  a  facility  that  never  draggles,  for  a  spirit  that  never 
flags,  and  for  a  variety  that  never  is  exhausted.  His  reflections 
are^  frequent,  but  seasonable;  soon  over,  like  the  shadows  of 
spring  clouds  on  flowery  meadows,  and  not  hanging  heavily  upon 
tne  scene,  nor  depressing  the  vivacity  of  the  blythe  antagonists. 

In  the  poem  we  subjoin,  we  claim  no  merit  of  imitation.  The 
Bubiect  was  taken  firom  a  short  note  of  the  scholiast  on  Pindar; 
and  our  readers  may  wonder  and  regret  that  it  attracted  no  earlier 
and  abler  pen.  Oiu:  hope  is  that  it  will  be  found  of  that  order 
of  simplicity  which  is  simple  in  the  manner  of  Theocritus. 

The  Hamadryad. 
Rhaicos  was  bom  amid  the  hills  wherefirom 
Grnidos  the  light  of  Caria  is  discem'd, 
And  small  are  the  white-crested  that  play  near 
And  smaller  onward  are  the  purple  waves. 
Thence  festal  choirs  were  visible,  all  crowned 
With  rose  and  myrtle  if  they  were  inborn ; 
If  from  Pandion  sprang  they,  on  the  coast 
Where  stem  Athen^  raised  her  citadel, 
Then  olive  was  intwined  with  violets 
Clustered  in  bosses,  regular  and  large. 
For  various  men  wore  various  coronals ; 
But  one  was  their  devotion :  Was  to  her 
Whose  laws  all  follow,  her  whose  smile  withdraws 
The  sword  from  Ares,  thunderbolt  from  Zeus, 
And  whom  in  his  chill  caves  the  mutable 
Of  mind,  Poseidon,  the  sea-king,  reveres, 
And  whom  his  brother,  stubborn  Dis,  hath  pray'd 
To  torn  in  pity  the  averted  cheek 
Of  her  he  bore  away  ;  with  promises. 
Nay,  with  loud  oath  before  dread  Styx  itself, 
To  give  her  daily  moie  and  sweeter  flowers 
Than  he  made  ^op  from  her  on  Enna's  dell. 
Rhaicos  was  looking  from  his  father's  door 
At  the  long  trains  that  hastened  to  the  town 
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From  all  the  valleys  like  blight  rivulets 
Gurgling  widi  gladnessy  wave  outrunning  wave. 
And  thought  it  hard  he  might  not  also  go 
And  offer  up  one  prayer,  and  press  one  nand» 
He  knew  not  whose.     The  faUier  call'd  him  in. 
And  said,  ''  Son  Rhaicos !  those  are  idle  games ; 
Lone*  enough  I  have  lived  to  find  them  so.*' 
AndC  ere  he  ended,  sigh*d ;  as  old  men  do 
Always,  to  think  how  idle  such  games  are. 
"  I  have  not  yet."  thought  Rhaicos  in  his  heart, 
And  wanted  proof. 

''  Suppose  thou  m  and  help 
Echion  at  the  hill,  to  bark  yon  oak 
And  lop  its  branches  off,  before  we  delve 
About  the  trunk  and  ply  the  root  with  axe : 
This  we  may  do  in  winter.'' 

Rhaicos  went ; 
For  thence  he  could  see  farther,  and  see  more 
Of  those  who  hurried  to  the  city-gate. 
Ek^hion  he  found  there,  with  naked  arm 
Swart-hair*d,  strong  sinew'd,  and  his  eyes  intent 
Upon  the  place  where  first  the  axe.  should  fall: 
He  held  it  upright.     "  There  are  bees  about. 
Or  wasps,  or  hornets,"  said  the  cautious  eld, 
*'  Look  sharp,  O  son  of  ThaUinos !"     The  youth 
Inclined  his  ear,  afar,  and  warily, 
And  cavem'd  in  his  hand.     He  heard  a  buzz 
At  first,  and  then  the  sound  grew  soft  and  clear, 
And  then  divided  into  what  seem'd  tune, 
And  there  were  words  upon  it,  plaintive  words. 
He  tum'd,  and  said,  *'  Echion !  do  not  strike 
That  tree :  it  must  be  hoUow ;  for  some  God 
Speaks  from  within.     Come  thyself  near.**     Again 
Both  tum'd  toward  it :  and  behold !  there  sat 
Upon  the  moss  below,  with  her  two  palms 
Pressing  it,  on  each  side,  a  maid  in  form. 
Downcast  were  her  long  eyelashes,  and  pale 
Her  cheek,  but  never  mountain-ash  display'd 
Berries  of  colour  like  her  lip  so  pure, 
Nor  were  the  anemonies  about  tier  hair 
Soft,  smooth,  and  wavering  like  the  face  beneath. 

'<  What  dost  thou  here  ?"  Echion  half^afraid, 
Half-an^,  cried.     She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
But  nothing  spake  she.     Rhaicos  drew  one  step 
Backward,  for  fear  came  likewise  over  him. 
But  not  such  fear :  he  panted,  gaspt,  drew  in 
Hb  breath,  and  would  have  turned  it  into  words, 
But  could  not  into  one. 
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**  O  send  away 
That  sad  old  man  T  said  she.     The  old  man  went 
Without  a  waniing  from  his  master's  son, 
Glad  to  escape^  for  sorely  he  now  fear'd, 
And  the  axe  shone  behind  him  in  their  eyes. 

Hamadryad. 
And  wouldst  thou  too  shed  the  most  innocent 
Of  blood  ?  no  tow  demands  it ;  no  God  wills 
The  oak  to  bleed. 

Rhaieos, 

Who  art  thou  ?  whence  ?  why  here  ? 
And  whither  wouldst  thou  eo  ?     Among  the  robed 
In  white,  or  saffron,  or  the  nue  that  most 
Resembles  dawn,  or  the  clear  sW,  is  none 
Array 'd  as  thou  art     What  so  beautiful 
As  that  gray  robe  which  cling«  about  thee  close, 
like  moss  to  stones  adhering,  leayes  to  trees, 
Yet  lets  thy  bosom  rise  and  fiiU  in  turn. 
As,  toucht  by  siephyrs,  fall  and  rise  the  boughs 
Of  graceful  platan  by  the  river-side. 

Hamadryad, 

Lovest  thou  well  thy  father's  house  ? 

Rhaicos^ 

Indeed 
I  love  it,  well  I  love  it,  yet  would  leave 
For  thine,  where'er  it  be,  my  father's  house, 
With  all  the  marks  upon  the  door,  that  show 
My  growth  at  every  birth-day  since  the  third. 
And  aU  the  charms,  o'erpowering  evO  eyes. 
My  mother  nail'd  for  me  a&^nst  my  b^, 
And  the  Cydonian  bow  (which  thou  shalt  see) 
Won  in  my  race  last  spring  from  Euiychus. 

Hamadryad 
Bethink  thee  what  it  is  to  leave  a  home 
Thou  never  yet  hast  left,  one  night,  one  day. 

Rhaicos, 
No,  'tis  not  hard  to  leave  it ;  'tis  not  hard 
To  leave,  O  maiden,  that  paternal  home. 
If  there  be  one  on  earth  whom  we  may  love 
First,  last,  for  ever ;  one  who  says  that  she 
Will  love  for  ever  too.     To  say  which  word, 
Only  to  say  it,  surely  is  ( 
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It  shows  such  Idndneas  I     If  'twere  possible^ 
We,  at  the  moment^  think  ahe  would  indeed. 

Hamadryad, 

Who  taught  thee  all  this  £b%  at  thy  age  ? 

Rhaicos. 
I  have  seen  lovers,  and  have  leamt  to  love. 

Hamadryads 

But  wilt  thou  spare  the  tree  ? 

Bhaieos. 

My  fether  wants 
The  bark ;  the  tree  may  hold  its  place  awhile. 

Hamadryad, 
Awhile !  thy  fiE^ther  numbers  then  my  days ! 

Rhaicos. 

Aie  there  no  others  where  the  moss  beneath 
Is  quite  as  tufty  ?     Who  would  send  thee  forth 
Or  ask  thee  why  thou  tarriest  ?     Is  thy  flock 
Anywhere  near  ? 

Hamadryad, 
I  have  no  flock :  I  kill 
Nothing  that  breathes,  that  stirs,  that  feels  the  ur, 
The  sun,  the  dew.     Why  should  the  beautiful 
(And  thou  art  beautiful)  disturb  the  source 
Whence  springs  all  beauty  ?    Hast  thou  never  heard 
OfHamadiyads? 

Bikaicos. 
Heard  of  them  I  have  : 
Tell  me  some  tale  about  them.     May  I  sit 
Beside  thy  feet  ?     Art  thou  not  tired  ?     The  herbs 
Are  very  soft ;  I  will  not  come  too  nigh ; 
Do  but  sit  there,  nor  tremble  so,  nor  doubt. 
Stay,  stay  an  instant :  let  me  first  explore 
If  any  acorn  of  last  year  be  left 
Witmn  it ;  thy  thin  robe  too  ill  protects 
Thy  dainty  limbs  against  the  harm  one  small 
Acorn  may  do.     Here's  none.     Another  day 
Trust  me :  till  then  let  me  sit  opposite. 

Hamadrytxd, 
I  seat  me ;  be  thou  seated,  and  content. 

Ehaicos 
O  sight  for  gods!     Ye  men  below  I  adore 
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The  Apbrodit^.     I^  she  ihere  below? 
Or  sits  she  here  before  me  ?  as  she  sate 
Before  the  shepherd  on  those  heights  that  shade 
The  Hellespont^  and  brought  his  kindred  woe. 

Hamadryad 
Beverence  the  higher  Powers ;  nor  deem  amiss 
Of  her  who  pleads  to  thee,  and  wotdd  repay .  • 
Ask  not  how  much  .  .  but  very  much.      Rise  not : 
No,  Bhaicos,  no !    Without  the  nuptial  vow 
Lore  is  unholy.     Swear  to  me  that  none 
Of  mortal  maids  shall  ever  taste  thy  kiss, 
Then  take  thou  mine  ;  then  take  it,  not  before. 

Heaiken,  all  gods  above !  O  Aphrodite! 

O  Her^  I  let  my  tow  be  ratified ! 

But  wilt  thou  come  iuto  my  father's  house  ? 

Hamadryad. 
Nay :  and  of  mine  I  cannot  give  thee  part. 

Bhaicos. 
Where  is  it? 

Hamadryad. 
In  this  oak. 

Rhaicos. 

Ay ;  now  begins 
The  tale  of  Hamadryad :  tell  it  through. 

Hamadryad.'^ 
Fray  of  thy  ^Either  never  to  cut  down 
My  tree ;  and  promise  him,  as  well  thou  mayst. 
That  every  year  he  shall  receive  from  me 
More  honey  than  will  buy  him  nine  fat  sheep, 
More  wax  than  he  will  bum  to  all  the  gods ! 
Why  fiJlest  thou  upon  thy  face  ?     Some  thorn 
May  scratch  it,  rasn  young  man  !  Bise  up ;  for  shame  ! 

Ehaicos. 
For  shame  I  cannot  rise.     Oh,  pity  me ! 
I  dare  not  sue  for  love  .  .  but  do  not  hate  ! 
Let  me  once  more  behold  thee  . .  not  once  more, 
But  many  days :  let  me  love  on  .  .  unloved  I 
I  aim'd  too  lugh :  on  my  own  head  the  bolt 
Fails  back,  and  pierces  to  the  very  brain. 

Hamadryad 
Go  .  •  rather  go,  than  make  me  say  I  love. 

Rhaicos, 
If  happiness  is  immortality, 
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(And  whence  enjoy  it  else  the  eods  above  ?) 
I  am  immortal  too :  my  tow  ib  heard  : 
Hai^  I  on  the  left  •  •  ^y,  turn  not  from  me  now, 
I  claim  my  kiss. 

JSdmadri/ad, 

Do  men  take  first,  then  dum  ? 
Do  thus  the  seasons  run  their  course  wiih  them  ? 

Her  lips  were  seal'd ;  her  head  sank  on  his  breast 
'Tis  said  that  laughs  were  heard  within  the  wood : 
But  who  should  hear  them  ?  and  whose  laughs?  and  why  ? 

Savoury  was  the  smeU,  and  long  past  noon, 
Thallinos !  in  thy  house ;  for  marjoram, 
Basil  and  mint  and  thyme  and  rosemary, 
Were  sprinkled  on  the  kid's  well-roasted  lengdi. 
Awaiting  Hhaicos.     Home  he  came  at  last. 
Not  hungfry,  but  pretending  hunger  keen, 
With  head  and  eyes  just  o  er  the  maple  plate. 
^  Thou  seest  but  badly,  coming  from  the  sun. 
Boy  Bhaicos  !*'  said  the  father.     <<  Hiat  oak's  bark 
Must  have  been  tough,  with  little  sap  between ; 
It  ought  to  run ;  but  it  and  I  are  old." 
Bhaicos,  although  each  morsel  of  the  bread 
Increast  by  chewing,  and  the  meat  grew  cold 
And  tasteless  to  his  palate,  took  a  draught 
Of  gold-bright  wine,  which,  thirsty  as  he  was. 
He  thought  not  of  until  his  frtther  fiU'd 
Hie  cup,  ayerring  wat^r  was  amiss. 
But  wine  had  been  at  all  times  poured  on  kid, 
It  was  religion. 

He  thus  rortified. 
Said,  not  auite  boldly,  and  not  quite  abasht, 
*^  Father,  that  oak  is  Joye's  own  tree :  that  oak 
Year  after  year  will  bring  thee  wealth  from  wax 
And  honey.     There  is  one  who  fears  the  gods 
And  the  gods  love  . .  that  one 

(He  blusht,  nor  said 
What  one) 

**  has  promised  this,  and  may  do  more. 
Thou  hast  not  many  moons  to  wait  until 
The  bees  have  done  their  best:  if  then  there  come 
Nor  wax  nor  honey,  let  the  tree  be  hewn." 

<«  Zeus  hath  bestow'd  on  thee  a  prudent  mind,** 
Said  the  glad  sire :  **  but  look  thou  often  there, 
And  gather  all  the  honey  thou  canst  find 
In  every  crevice^  over  and  above 
What  has  been  promist ;  would  they  reckon  that  ?** 
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Bhaicot  went  daily  $  but  the  nymph  was  oft 
Invisible.     To  play  at  love,  she  knewy 
Stopping  its  breathings  when  it  breathes  most  soft. 
Is  sweeter  than  to  play  on  any  pipe. 
She  pli^'d  on  his :  she  fed  upon  nis  sighs : 
They  pleased  her  when  they  gently  waved  her  hair, 
Coouns  the  pulses  of  her  purple  veins. 
And  when  her  absence  brought  them  out  they  pleased. 
Even  among  the  fondest  of  them  all. 
What  mortal  or  immortal  maid  is  more 
Content  with  giving  happiness  than  pain  ? 
One  day  he  was  returning  from  the  wood 
Despondently.     She  pitied  him,  and  said 
"  Come  back!**  and  twined  her  fin^rs  in  the  hem 
Above  his  shoulder.    Then  she  led  his  steps 
To  a  cool  rill  that  ran  o'er  level  sand 

Through  lentisk  and  through  oleander,  there 
Bathed  she  hb  feet,  lifting  them  on  her  lap 

When  bathed,  and  drying  them  in  both  her  hands. 

He  dared  complain ;  for  those  who  most  are  loved 

Most  dare  it ;  but  not  harsh  was  his  complaint. 

*^  O  thou  inconstant  !'*  said  he,  '*  if  stem  law 

Bind  thee,  or  will,  stronger  than  sternest  law, 

Oh,  let  me  know  henceforward  when  to  hope 

The  fruit  of  love  that  grows  for  me  but  here.'* 

He  spake ;  and  pluckt  it  from  its  pliant  stem. 
Hamadryad. 

Impatient  Rhaicos !  why  thus  intercept 

The  answer  I  would  give  ?     There  is  a  bee 

Whom  I  have  fed,  a  bee  who  knows  my  thoughts 

And  executes  my  wishes :  I  will  send 

That  messenger.     If  ever  thou  art  false, 

Drawn  by  another,  own  it  not,  but  drive 

My  bee  away :  then  shall  I  know  my  fate^ 

And,  for  thou  must  be  wretched,  weep  at  thine. 

But  often  as  my  heart  persuades  to  lay 

Its  cares  on  thine  and  throb  itself  to  rest, 

Expect  her  with  thee,  whether  it  be  mom 

Or  eve,  at  any  time  when  woods  are  safe." 

Day  after  day  the  Hours  beheld  them  blest. 
And  season  after  season :  years  had  past. 
Blest  were  they  still.     He  who  asserts  that  Love 
Ever  is  sated  of  sweet  things,  the  same 
Sweet  tilings  he  fretted  for  in  earlier  days, 
Never,  by  Zeus !  loved  he  a  Hamadryad. 

llie  mghtshad  now  grown  longer,  and  perhaps 
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The  Hamadryads  find  ihem  lone  and  dull 
Among  their  woods ;  one  did,  alas !  She  called 
Her  faithful  hee :  'twas  when  all  hees  should  sleep. 
And  all  did  sleep  hut  hers.     She  was  sent  forth 
To  hring  that  light  which  never  wintry  hlast 
Blows  out,  nor  rain  nor  snow  extinguishes. 
The  light  that  shines  from  loving  eyes  upon 
Eyes  £at  love  hack  until  they  see  no  more. 

Rhaicos  was  sitting  at  his  fi^iher^s  hearth : 
Between  them  stood  the  tahle,  not  o'erspread 
With  fruits  which  autumn  now  profusely  hore^ 
Nor  anise  cakes,  nor  odorous  wine ;  hut  there 
llie  draft-hoard  was  expanded ;  at  which  game 
Triumphant  sat  old  Thallinos :  the  son 
Was  puzzled,  vext,  discomfited,  distraught. 
A  huzz  was  at  his  ear :  up  went  his  hand, 
And  it  was  heard  no  longer.     The  poor  bee 
Retum'd  (but  not  until  the  mom  shone  bright) 
And  found  the  Hamadryad  with  her  head 
Upon  her  aching  wrist,  and  showed  one  wing 
Half-broken  off,  the  oliier's  meshes  marr'd, 
And  there  were  bruises  which  no  eye  could  see 
Saving  a  Hamadryad's. 

At  this  sight 
Down  fell  the  languid  brow,  both  hands  fell  down, 
A  shriek  was  carried  to  the  ancient  hall 
Of  Thallinos :  he  heard  it  not :  his  son 
Heard  it,  and  ran  forthwith  into  the  wood. 
No  bark  was  on  the  tree,  no  leaf  was  green. 
The  trunk  was  riven  through.     From  that  day  forth 
Nor  word  nor  whisper  soothed  his  ear,  nor  aound 
Even  of  insect  wing :  but  loud  laments 
The  woodmen  and  the  shepherds  one  long  year 
Heard  day  and  night ;  for  Rhaicos  would  not  quit 
The  solitaiy  place,  but  moan'd  and  died. 
Hence  milk  and  honey  wonder  not,  O  guest, 
To  find  set  duly  on  the  hollew  stone. 
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Abt.  XI. — Memoires  de  B.  Bar^re.  (Memoirs  of  B.  Bar- 
rAre.)  PiAUis  par  MM.  Hippoltte  Carnot,  Membre  de 
la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  et  Davtd  {d" Angers),  Membre  de  Tlu' 
stitut.     Vols.  I.  and  n.    Paris.     1842. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Memoires,"  a  number  of  fragments  from 
the  papers  of  Barfere  have  been  collected  by  MM.  Hyppolyte 
Carnot  and  David,  with  the  view  of  throwing  some  adoitional 
Kght  on  the  aU-important  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Barere,  who  always  had  the  notion  of  publishing  his  memoirs, 
composed  an  immense  mass  of  materials;  but  the  existence  of  the 
"  Memoires"  as  a  book  seems  entirely  owing  to  the  gentlemen, 
who  with  great  industry  had  performea  the  task  of  arranging  the 
rudis  indigestaque  moles  into  something  Uke  order.  A  senee  of 
manuscript  sheets,  containing  about  800  pages,  closely  written, 
and  with  marginal  notes  on  ahnost  every  page;  a  large  number 
of  loose  sheets,  intended  to  be  brought  in;  and  six  butxy  bundles 
of  fragments:  such  were  the  materials  which  MM.  Carnot  and 
David  had  to  work  upon,  and  which  they  enumerate  in  terms 
almost  pathetic.  It  was  necessary  to  compare  the  loose  sheets;  to 
avail  themselves  of  some,  and  reject  others,  according  to  their 
completeness;  and  the  pieces  jttstificatwes,  which  were  found  in  the 
bundles,  were  worked  into  the  narrative  where  it  was  possible. 
The  two  editors  appear  to  have  entered  zealously  upon  their  la- 
bours, and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  after  all  their  toil  the 
organization  that  has  resulted  is  not  very  perfect.  As  different 
papers  often  relate  to  precisely  the  same  period,  there  is  a  return 
to  the  same  events,  wnich  ofiien  becomes  tedious:  especially  as  the 
substance  of  the  whole  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  four 
volumes,  is  anticipated  by  an  historical  notice  of  Bax^re,  written 
by  M.  Carnot  as  an.  introduction.  This  historical  notice  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  done;  and  having  waded  through  the  portion  of 
di^inted  antobiography  (if  indeed  so  it  can  be  called),  which  is 
aheady  published,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  M.  Carnot,  in- 
stead of  reprinting  a  number  of  loose  sheets,  did  not  take  upon 
Imnself  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Bar^re,  of  course  intro- 
ducing freely  the  more  important  pages  of  the  manuscript.  On 
the  admission  of  the  editors,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice; 
the  papers  of  Bar^  could  not  be  reproduced  just  as  he  had  left 
ibem;  and  thej  need  only  have  gone  a  trifle  ftirther  to  have  com- 
posed a  book  mfinitely  nK>re  readable  than  the  one  before  us. 

Nevertheless  the  opinions  of  one  who,  Uke  Bar^,  was  in  such 
close  contact  with  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  Revolution, 
are  highly  valuable;  and  mM.  Carnot  and  David  certainly  de- 
serve me  thanks  of  those  who  would  observe  from  a  new  point 
the  worldng  of  events,  which  are  rendered  obscure  by  their  very 
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jnodenmess,  by  their  immediate  connexion  with  the  Aoiights  of 
the  present  day,  and  by  the  consequent  partiality  of  every  one 
who  has  come  forward  as  an  informant  on  the  subject.  Not  that 
we  would  trust  more  to  the  impartiality  of  Bar^re  than  to  d[iat 
of  any  one  else.  On  the  contrary,  his  testimony  is  to  be  received 
with  great  caution,  as  his  work  is  profoundly  justificative  of  him- 
self and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Still,  as'aU  these  partial 
writers  will  supply  the  source  from  wnich  a  real  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  must  be  derived,  in  more  impartial  times  than 
the  present,  when  contending  narrations  and  feelings  will  be  dis- 
passionately weighed,  every  new  witness  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extended  observation  is  to  be  heard  with  attention. 

Barere  was  not  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Revolution.  He 
has  an  unfortunate  reputation,  as  something  excessively  unprin- 
cipled and  sanguinary,  but  he  is  not  remembered  as  a  monster 
on  a  grand  scale,  Uke  Robespierre  and  Danton.  An  expression 
that  ne  once  dropped,  **  //  n*y  a  que  les  marts  qui  ne  reviennenl 
pas^**  is  repeated  m  the  popular  histories  of  the  Revolution,  and 
has  become  appended  to  him,  just  as  in  old  caricatures  an  unlucky 
speech  was  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  as  his  charac- 
teristic. The  leading  persons  in  the  Revolution  have,  above  all 
others,  been  handed  down  to  us  by  means  of  some  piquant 
phrase,  which  they  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate.  But  mey  are 
not  alone  in  this  particular.  Hundreds  of  persons  know  Chancellor 
Oxensteim,  as  the  utterer  of  that  famous  opinion  on  the  amount 
of  wisdom  that  governed  the  world,  who  never  knew  a  single  act 
that  he  performed,  or  even  the  date  of  his  existence.  Another 
misfortune  for  the  fame  of  Barere  was,  that  he  happened  to  be 
President  of  the  Convention,  at  the  trial  of  Louis  X  Vi.,  and  had 
to  undergo  all  the  odium  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  that  weak  but 
amiable  monarch.  He  himself  seems  to  consider  this  as  a  kind 
of  evil  destiny,  which  always  placed  him  on  the  unpopular  side. 
**By  what  fatality,*'  says  he,  "was  it  under  n?j^  presiaency  that 
Louis  XVI.  had  to  be  examined?"  This  circumstance  was 
of  course  6u£B.cient  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  hatred  of  the 
royalists,  and  his  words  "  Louis  asseyez  vausi"  are  mentioned 
with  execration  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

But  the  hatred  did  not  remain  with  the  royalists.  Barere 
was  successively  hated  by  those  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  In 
June  1791,  when  a  republic  was  proposed  by  the  Jacobins, 
Bar^  was  called  a  Jacobin;  in  1793,  when  the  Girondists  were 
arrested,  he  was  called  a  Girondist ;  after  the  reaction  of  the 
Thennidor  he  was  called  a  Terrorist ;  he  was  exiled  as  a  Robes- 
pierist,  having  been  the  leader  of  those  who  crashed  the  dicta- 
tor; under  the  Directory  he  was  branded  as  an  Anarchist ;  un- 
der the  Consulate  as  a  Republican ;  and  under  Louis  XVIIL 
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prosciibed  as  a  Bonapartist !  Whatever  party  was  uppermost, 
poor  Barere  seems  to  nave  been  conaidered  one  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  have  suffered  accordingly.  M.  H.  Camot,  his 
biographer,  confesses  that  he  expected  to  find  him  a  mad  dema- 
gogue, a  fierce  and  san^uinaiy  tribune;  in  sliort  one  of  those 
monstrosities  with  which  ancient  nurses  occasionally  frighten 
their  infant  charges ;  but  was  pleasantly  disappointed  at  finding 
a  lively  agreeable  man,  of  a  literary  turn,  ana  with  the  elegant 
manners  of  the  ancien  regime.  That  a  man  so  buffeted  should 
fill  up  with  his  cramped  writing  those  sheets  which  afforded  such 
work  for  MM.  Camot  and  David,  in  the  hope  of  justifying 
himself,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  nor  is  it  a  subject  for  marvd 
that  when,  as  M.  Camot  says,  a  system  has  been  constructed  to 
exalt  the  Girondists,  a  system  to  justify  Danton,  a  system  to 
deify  Robespierre,  and  Barere  remained  without  a  defender,  an 
apolo^zing  editor  should  at  last  have  been  foimd. 

In  justimng  Barere  from  atrocity  of  character,  the  compilation 
and  the  bio^phy  before  us,  seem  perfectly  successful:  though 
whether  he  is  equally  to  be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  time- 
serving, seems  rather  doubtful.  Indeed,  M.  Camot,  who  is  very 
impartial  for  a  paneff^rist,  cannot  help  admitting  a  certain  weak- 
ness of  character,  wxuch  will  serve  to  gloss  over  many  little  irre- 
gularities. Barere  was  really  a  man  deeply  attached  to  no  party; 
and  consequently,  while  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of 
more  than  one  change,  it  was  but  natural  he  should  come  in  for 
his  full  share  of  hatred.  Naturally  a  goodnatured  and  benevolent 
man,  he  consented  to  the  king's  death;  brought  up  with  feelings 
of  provincial  fireedom,  and  detesting  Paris  and  centralization,  he 
nevertheless  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of  federalism ;  hating 
Robespierre  and  Saint  Just,  he  was  associated  with  them  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
real  character  seems  in  perpetual  contrast  with  th^ir  ofiidal 
functions,  and  who  are  obliged  to  sustain  all  the  odium  of  the 
latter,  while  the  former  remains  a  secret  from  the  world. 

As  for  the  two  unfortunate  circumstances  which  have  chiefly 
caused  Barere  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  horror  that  his  character 
did  not  merit,  their  effect  will  be  removed  by  a  glance  at  these 
"  M^moires."  The  expression  "  II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne 
reviennent  pas,"  seems  terrible  indeed  when  applied,  as  it  has 
been  by  historians,  to  the  victims  of  the  Revolution :  and  feeling 
that  his  character  is  principally  stained  by  this  phrase,  Bai^re 
displays  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  to  explain  its  import  It 
seems,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  when  he  learned  that 
General  Houchard  had,  at  the  battle  of  Hondscj  e,  spared  the 
lives  of  some  Enslish  soldiers,  who  afterwards  iii  capture  of 
Valenciennes  insulted  the  French  representatives  ai fficers,  he 
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uttered  tbe  indignaiit  sentenoe,  wUclx  -was  destined  to  deaine  to 
his  name  with  such  tenacity:  meaning  that  if  Hoachard  had  not 
qpared  the  English  troops,  these  insults  wotdd  never  have  been 
given.  ^^  I  would  rather/*  says  he,  "  have  biokoi  my  pen  for 
ever,  and  my  voice  should  rather  have  ceased  to  be  heaid  at  the 
tribune,  than  those  words  should  have  been  uttered  in  the  fi^ht- 
ful  sense  which  my  enemies  and  the  journalists  have  given 
Ihem/'  His  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  trid  he 
not  only  excuses,  but  takes  great  credit  to  himself  fin^  the 
humanity  which  he  disjdayed,  and  which,  he  says,  Louis  him- 
self acknowledged.  On  the  King's  entrance  into  the  hall  of  die 
convKition,  many  disrespectM  voices  were  raised,  but  they  were 
checked  by  Baiere.  "  You  ovre  respect,"  he  said,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  president,  '^  to  august  misfortune,  and  to  an  accused 
who  has  descended  from  the  throne.  The  eyes  of  France,  the 
attention  of  Europe,  and  the  judgment  of  Posterity  are  upon 
you.  If,  as  indeed  I  do  not  expect  nor  imagine,  any  signs  of 
disapprobation,  any  murmurs,  are  neaxd  in  the  course  of  this  Icmg 
sitting,  I  shall  be  forced  at  once  to  clear  the  tribunes,  for  na- 
tional justice  ought  not  to  receive  any  foreimi  influence."  Hiese 
words  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  tri^  was  conducted  with 
great  decorum.  The  King  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention; 
and  the  spectacle,  it  seems,  so  deeply  moved  the  president,  that 
he  ordereii  two  ushers  to  bring  in  a  chair  (or  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner. The  King  stiU  standing,  Bar^re  pressed  him  by  means  of 
the  ushers  to  be  seated;  and  the  intercourse  thus  carried  on  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  more  violent  repuUicans  a£;ainst  the 
president.  In  the  interrogat<»ies  which  had  been  formiJly  drawn 
up,  and  on  which  Louis  was  to  be  examined,  he  was  addressed  as 
"  Louis  Capet."  Bar^re  knew  that  the  word  "  Capet,"  the  sobri- 
qtut  given  to  the  founds  of  the  dynasty,  was  dis[deasing  to  the 
ears  of  the  &llen  monarch,  and  he  therefore  suppressed  it.  If  these 
cireumstances  are  true,  it  is  indeed  hard  that  Bar&re  should  be 
branded  with  cruelty  for  his  conduct  at  the  trial ;  and  that  the 
^^  Louis  asseyez  vous**  should  be  recorded  with  such  pecuKar 
horror.  And  that  they  are  true,  there  is  every  reason  to  b^eve; 
fer  whatever  doubts  the  '*  Memoires"  may  leave  as  to  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  man,  there  is  not  a  &ct  that  would  even  lead 
UB  to  suj^ose  a  stem,  much  less  a  cruel  nature. 

It  was  by  his  capacity  of  Reporter  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  that  Barere  was  chiefly  distinguished.  Of  the  first  com- 
mittee, which  was  formed  in  April  1793;  and  of  the  second, 
which  was  formed  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  which  lasted 
tiU  the  Thermidorian  reaction  in  1794;  he  was  a  most  ind^ti- 
gable  member.  It  was  his  business  to  read  over  the  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  diflerent  armies,  and  to  digest  them  into  a  report; 
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which  he  lead  to  the  GoxEventioD,  and  thai  wi&  sooh  eloqnenoev 
that  his  &ine  reached  the  firontiers,  and  **  B«r^  k  la  tribune  P' 
was  the  word  uttered  to  excite  the  French  soldiera.  Next  to  the 
defence  of  himself,  the  defence  of  the  Committee  is  the  object  of 
his  writing.  He  would  prove  that  it  was  the  friend  of  order, 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Commune  oC 
Paris,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  saviour  of  France.  The  military 
genius  of  me  famous  Camot,  exercised  in  that  committee,  directed 
the  energies  of  the  French  army;  the  embellishment  of  the  city 
was  among  the  objects  of  its  consideration;  and  the  zeal  it  showed 
to  encourage  the  arts  was  sufficient  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge 
of  vandalism  which  has  been  brought  against  it.  Indeed,  Bar^e 
observes  that  of  all  the  persons  who  received  benefits  at  his  hands, 
and  manv  it  seems  owed  their  lives  to  him,  the  artists  alone 
evinced  their  gratitude.  With  the  committee  Bar^re  existed,  and 
e]q)elled  from  it  he  felL  Having  distinguished  himself  in  hia 
Bative  province  of  Bigorre,  where  he  was  bom  in  1765|  as  an 
advocate  anda«at7an/,his  importance  had  cosimenoed  with  the  as* 
semblage  of  the ,  states-general,  whither  hia  province  had  sent 
him;  and  it  ended  vrith  the  Thermi dorian  reaction,  which  he 
had  strenuoudy  assisted,  in  the  final  struggle  against  Robespierre 
in  the  C<»ivention.  The  result  of  this  was  ms  banishment  to 
the  island  of  Oleron.  After  eight  months'  imprisonment  he 
managed  to  escape,  but  stiU  lived  in  concealment,  and  devoted  hiff 
time  to  the  composition  of  a  work  on  the  '^  Liberty  of  the  Seas'* 
directed  against  England.  His  efforts  to  induce  the  Directory  to 
recall  hiTn  failed;  and  Bonaparte,  as  consul,  fiirst  restored  him  to 
freedom.  A^ain  proscribed  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration,  the 
revolution  ol  1830  brought  him  back  to  Paris ;  and  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1841,  at  his  native  {dace,  Tarbes:  having  passed 
his  hurt  days  in  writing  a  paper  on  the  future  prospects  of  Europe, 
which  breathes  the  bitterest  animodtjr  against  this  country. 

The  opinions  of  so  experienced  a  man  on  his  contemporaries  are 
necessarily  highly  interesting:  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
oAien  so  uttez^  irreconcilable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they 
rqxresent  any  thing,  but  the  angry  feeling  of  a  moment*  Bai^  a 
character  was  any  thing  but  a  firm  one;  and  if  this  is  shown  by 
his  public  life,  it  is  shoven  still  more  by  the  record  of  his  impres- 
fflons.  In  his  hatred  of  Danton,  of  Marat,  and  of  the  Commune 
of  Palis,  which  he  believes  was  ccwmected  by  a  '*  thread  of  gold" 
to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  he  is  consistent  Plough.  But  of 
Robesperre  he  talks  in  the  most  opposite  terms.  In  1795  he 
had  said  of  him: 

•*  What  land  of  tyrant  was  this — ^without  genius,  wi&oat  conrase, 
wtthoat  military  talent,  without  political  knowledge,  without  real  cdo- 
queuce,  without  esteem'  for  his  colleagues,  without  the  confidence  of  a 
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single  enlightened  dtixen,  without  affability  for  the  unfortunate,  wiAout 
regard  for  the  national  power  ?" 

This  language  is  unequivocal,  and  it  was  written,  no  doubt, 
before  the  fever  occasioned  by  the  famous  scene  in  the  Convention, 
when  "  A  bcLS  le  tyran  /"  echoed  from  its  walls,  had  subsided. 
But  years  of  banishment  softened  his  resentment  for  some  of  his 
republican  colleagues,  and  about  twenty  years  after  he  had  written 
the  passage  above,  we  find  him  talking  in  this  moderated  style: 

''  The  face  of  Robespierre,  which  wa^s  pitted  with  the  smallpox,  was 
formidably  pale.  The  same  mind  which  had  traced  in  his  parchment 
cheeks  a  saraonic  and  sometimes  ferocious  smile,  gave  his  lips  a  eonviil- 
sive  agitation,  and  animated  his  eyes  with  a  veiled  fire,  and  a  gloomy 
penetrating  glance.  His  eloquence  was  always  premeditated ;  fijs  pro- 
positions appeared  studied ;  and  sometimes  enigmatical,  obscure  ftnd 
wearisome,  m>m  the  tone  of  menace  and  political  distrust.  His  mind 
was  of  a  cold  and  strong  cast,  his  voice  was  deep  and  sometimes  terri- 
^dng ;  he  was  very  careful  in  his  dress,  notwithstanding  the  manners  of 
toe  times;  but  his  gestures  were  often  brusques^  aud  a  littie  uncoath. 
£Gs  distrust  of  all  the  celebrated  patriots,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were 
only  hypocrites  in  patriotism,  was  obvious  in  his  conversation  as  in  his 
speeches.  Pride  in  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  was  his  distin- 
ffuishing  characteristic.  RobespieiTe,  with  genuine,  enlightened,  and 
humane  patriots,  would  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
liberty :  but  he  was  only  surrounded  by  those  who  were  of  the  most 
exaggerated  revolutionary  ideas,  and  whose  education  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society  was  neither  productive  of  wise  views  nor  of  good 
counsel.  His  fear  and  flattery  had  created  for  him  a  sort  of  guard 
comprbed  of  ultra  and  exclusive  revolutionary  sbirriJ* 

In  1832  his  feeling  towards  Robespierre  became  still  more 
&vourable.  David  paid  him  a  visit,  and  told  him  he  was  going 
to  execute  the  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Barere,  hearing  him  mention  the  name  of  Danton,  rose 
upright  in  his  bed,  where  he  had  lain  indisposed,  and  cried  out, 
"Do  not  forget  Robespierre !  He  was  a  man  of  purity  and  integrity: 
a  true  republican.  It  was  his  vanity,  his  irascible  susceptibility, 
and  his  imjust  distrust  of  his  colleagues  that  destroyed  him.  That 
was  a  geat  misfortime !" 

These  being  the  conflicting  opinions  of  one  man,  who  had  the 
same  premises  to  judge  upon  at  the  time  he  uttered  every  one  of 
them,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  it  is  yet  an  almost 
hopeless  task  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  heroes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  private  feelings  of  Barere  speak  at  every 
page  of  liis  work,  rather  tlian  his  reason :  and  who  that  was  an 
agent  in  that  most  exciting  period  could  long  speak  from  any  other 
source?  Works  of  tliis  End  furnish  hints,  valuable  it  is  true, but 
nothing  more  than  hints,  for  the  work  of  the  futuxe  historian. 
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Abx.  Xn. — The  New  York  Herald:  Journal  of  Commerce: 
American:  Courier  and  JEnguirer:  JEvenina  Post:  and  Atlas. 
1842.  ^  -^ 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser:  and  Atlas,     1842. 

TTie  Washington  Intelligencer:  and  Globe.     1842. 

The  Louisville  Gazette.     1842. 

There  is  something  very  strikmg  in  the  fact,  which  we  believe 
to  he  indisputable,  tnat  the  comitry  which  can  boast  of  a  greater 
expenditure  of  Paper  and  of  Printing  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  is  the  country  which  can  NOT  boast  of  even  an  approach 
to  a  National  Literature.  All  that  is  matter  of  trade  in  the  hterary 
art  lives  on  the  &t  of  the  land  in  America.  Every  thing  intel- 
lectual starves  as  it  can. 

Some  circumstances  lately  directing  us  to  the  Newspaper  Press 
of  the  United  States,  we  found  it  an  instructive  illustration  of 
this  particular  truth,  and  in  many  ways  richly  worth  attention. 
It  is  curious  how  little  is  known  of  these  newspapers,  out  of  the 
republic  itself;  and  of  what  singularly  small  account  they  are 
held  in  this  coimtry,  in  any  discussions  of  the  men  or  the  mea- 
sures in  America.  Every  packet  brings  us  a  column  or  so  of 
eccentricities  and  outrages,  for  the  most  part  imported  from  the 
southern  and  western  States :  these  are  read  with  some  wonder 
and  much  laughter,  and  there  an  end.  They  are  never  thought 
of  again  but  as  any  thing  else  equally  wild,  ridiculous,  and  savage, 
is  thought  of:  with  the  society,  the  manners,  the  civilization  of 
America,  no  one  dreams  of  connecting  them.  The  city  of  Bos- 
ton, "  stronghold  of  American  arts  and  letters"  as  a  distin- 
guished witness  has  called  it  lately,  the  city  of  New  York,  centre 
of  American  power  and  enterprise  as  all  acknowledge  it,  how 
should  they  be  mixed  up  with  such  unspeakable  barbansms? 

It  is  never  an  agreeable  task  to  di^pate  errors  of  this  kind, 
but  always  right  and  needful  to  say  what  is  true.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  men  should  talk  like  brutes  or  buffoons  in  Missouri, 
but  this  is  language  that  in  our  opinion  fails  of  its  full  disgust  till 
it  is  heard  in  Sia^achusctts.  It  is  horrible  when  a  savage  ruffian 
on  the  floor  of  the  state  legislature  of  Arkansas,  furiously  stabs  an 
antagonist  savage  as  himself;  but  it  is  fiur  more  horrible  that 
civilized  ruffians  should  be  able  deliberately  to  earn  their  bread, 
by  murdering  the  fame  of  honourable  men  in  Washington  or  New 
York.  In  a  word,  the  more  respectable  the  city  in  America,  the 
more  infamous,  the  more  degrading  and  disgusting,  we  have 
found  its  Newspaper  Press. 
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And  have  you  nothing  of  this  nearer  home?  it  will  be  asked. 
Sorrowfully  we  answer  tnat  we  have :  but  with  a  diflfcrence,  and 
a  large  one.  The  papers  of  that  class  are  very  few  with  us, 
whoify  restricted  to  London,  and  of  no  other  or  higher  account 
than  as  part  of  the  social  dregs  and  moral  filth  which  will  depodt 
somewhere  in  so  large  a  city.  Since  the  stamp-oflBlce  regulatiios 
checked  the  system  of  false  returns,  the  circulation  of  these  papeo 
is  proved  to  be  miserably  low:  and  that  the  writers  fill  tn^ 
pages  with  slander  of  the  estimable,  whose  virtues  invite  attack, 
IB  not  more  certain  than  that  they  fill  their  pockets  with  jdmider 
of  the  weak,  whose  cowardice  or  conscience  dreads  it.  We  do  not 
extenuate  what  is  so  deplorable;  but  it  is  known  for  what  it  is. 
It  is  a  disease,  and  a  rank  one;  but  where  it  strikes  it  stops.  The 
poison  is  nowhere  in  the  system.  When  we  speak  with  a  just 
satisfaction  of  the  NewspaperLiteratureof  England,  we  know  that 
no  man  dares  to  confound  it  with  the  literature  of  the  Londoa 
gambling-house  or  the  London  brothel.  The  d^ree  of  ability 
ttiat  enters  into  it  may,  with  various  thinkers,  be  matter  c£ 
various  dispute:  but  its  writers  are  men  of  character  and  educa- 
tion; it  has  no  ruffian  vocabulary;  the  sodial  charities  and 
decencies  are  held  sacred  in  it;  with  private  life  it  wages  no  war; 
and  whatever  n^iay  be  its  prejudice  or  passion,  it  not  unworthily 
represents  a  great  and  generous  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  that  first  occurs  to  us  when  we 
turn  to  the  Newspaper  Pjpss  of  America?  If  we  wish  to  judge 
of  popular  taste  by  the  paper  in  largest  circulation,  as  in  LtmdM 
we  should  ask  for  the  jTimes,  in  New  York  we  must  ask  for  the 
Herald.  This  is  a  paper  published  daily,  in  oze  more  dian  a 
flingle  sheet  of  the  Times ^  and  about  a  penny  in  price.  Within 
the  last  month  it  has  boasted  of  a  sale  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
copies,  and  strange  as  it  is  to  detect  it  in  any  tning  i^pioaching 
to  a  truth,  there  cannot  in  this  be  much  exaggeration.  It  may 
be  presumed,  then,  on  a  fidr  average  to  each  copy,  to  have  for  its 
readers  some  hundred  thousand  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
^'  It  circulates  among  all  parties,  all  classes,  all  sects,  all  sexes." 
Its  conductor  is  thus  seli-described  and  named  in  a  very  recent 
publication:  *'  Owner,  editor,  proprietor,  prophet,  head  man, 
bead  saint,  head  savan,  or  head  devil,  just  as  you  please,  J.  G. 
Bennett." 

Of  the  reported  private  conduct  or  character  of  this  accommo- 
dating person,  it  is  notour  intention  to  speak.  It  does  not  interest 
us,  nor  would  our  readers  care  to  know,  how  many  times  he  has 
been  called  dog,  spat  upon,  or  beaten.  Our  business  is  with  the 
broadsheet  of  lies  and  filth  he  dail^  issues  to  the  public  of  the 
States:  with  the  journal  in  largest  circulation  through  the  Unimi: 
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ynSi  the  popular  print  in  whose  oohmms  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thoaflaod  fiee  Americans  enjoy  the  daily  &eedom  of  taking  part 
in  the  loathaome  slander  oi  the  most  respected  of  their  J^uow- 
citizens:  with  the  ov^xa  of  public  opinion  which  stabs  at  all  that 
18  eminent  in  station,  in  sex  defenodess,  or  claimiHg  reverence  in 
jige:  with  the  foul  mass  of  positive  obscenity,  to  which  families 
that  would  not  for  morality's  sake  set  foot  within  a  theatre  will 
gladly  subscribe,  being  touched  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
commercial  news:  wiui  the  ready  and  impartial  assailant  of  eveiy 
American  sfatoman  who  has  pretension  to  honour,  or  merchant 
who  can  hty  claim  to  honesty:  with,  in  a  word,  the  convicted 
£beller  of  ail  that  is  manly  and  decent  in  that  country,  &om  the 
Judge  on  the  bench,  to  tl^  Citizen  in  his  private  home — whidi  is 
jret,  at  this  moment,  supposed  to  enjoy  the  special  patronage  and 
sisgular  favour  of — the  Preddetit  of  ike  United  States, 

To  describe  in  any  minute  detcol  a  publication  of  this  nature, 
the  reader  will  readity  suppose  to  be  something  more  than  diffi- 
cult; and  to  sttooeed  in  so  describing  it  wouM  be  certainly  less 
than  jpleasant.  The  quality  of  its  writing  seems  to  us  at  all  times, 
and  m  all  its  departments,  of  the  very  lowest  grade  ;  and  how 
Gapt  Manyat,  condemning  the  vile  character  of  this  print  as 
became  him,  could  ]^ossibly  think  it  written  in  a  veiy  clever  and 
very  efifective  style,  is  to  us  iacomprehensihle.*  There  is  a  certain 
e£kct  produced,  beyond  question,  when  a  man  calls  you  thief, 
eooundrel,  or  lua>;  and  no  cleanly  person  will  be  at  all  inclined 
to  doubt  the  effect  with  which  it  mly  be  quite  possible  to  pelt 
him  with  filth  as  he  passes  along  the  streets:  but  there  is  in 
all  this  as  manifest  a  defect  on  the  side  of  cleveniess  as  on  that 
of  cleanness.  The  weapons  of  the  New  York  Herald  are  of  this 
Older  in  every  case.  There  is  only  one  word  that  can  describe 
the  tone  of  every  original  sentence  that  appears  in  its  colunms, 
and  this  word  we  must  be  excused  for  using.  It  is  bkuAauardism. 
The  law  of  the  whole  establishment  is  that;  its  profits  have  that 
8(^e  source.  To  say  any  thing  as  it  is  said  by  decent  men,^  to 
commit  a  rin^le  sentence  of  honesty  in  a  tone  of  respectability, 
would  be  &t^  to  the  Snake  of  Newspapers.  When  it  seems  <m 
rare  occasions  to  be  lapsing  that  way,  it  has  a  habit  of  recovering 

*  The  Political  and  Literary  departments  are  BeMom  diTided  in  these  publica^ 
tions.  Ton  find  their  literary,  or  Musical,  or  Theatrical  reviews  among  their 
Political  leaders:  and  these  for  the  most  part  are  brie^  and  in  their  way  pointed. 
What  follows  is  not  an  unfair  specimen: 

«  NewMwsic.—*  Woman,'  a  beantifiil  song,  as  snng  by  Mr.  Braham  with  dis- 
tisginshed  snooess,  and  rapeetfrnl^  dedksated  to  Mrs,  Jamee  Gordon  BeimeU;  the 
music  composed  by  Alexander  Lee.  This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songs  recently 
published,  and  isorinted  an  beautifuOy-perfumed  paper.  It  can  be  got  at  201, 
Broadway.  AtwiU  is  the  greatest  publiraer  in  this  dty  in  his  line.  Mmsie  m 
per/timed  paper  iaattthego  now»** 
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itself,  before  the  sentence  fiaiskes,  mth  astonidung  ease.  We 
know  that  the  devil  can  quote  scriptuie,  and  is  imdeistood  to 
have  commonly  self-respect  enough  to  do  it  gravely:  but  Urn  ^ 
''  head  devil''  of  the  New  York  Herald^  as  he  aptly  calls  himself, 
does  not  dare  to  put  his  in&my  so  far  in  peril  as  to  venture  (m 
even  that.  He  was  defending  the  other  day  a  miscreant  wretch, 
who,  in  his  capacity  of  minister  to  the  principal  church  in  Bochcs- 
ter,  had  contnved  the  ruin  of  an  artless  child,  and  consummated 
the  guilt  by  an  imsuccessful  effort  to  charge  it  on  his  own  ne- 

Ehew;  he  of  this  Herald^  we  say,  fellow-ruifian,  in  discharge  of 
is  ordinary  duty  was  defending  this  atrocious  miscreant;  when, 
bethinking  him  that  there  was  something  to  the  point  in  a  Book 
commonly  reverenced  by  all  men,  he  proceeded  thtis:  "  We 
can  safely  say  to  the  pious  clergy,  '  he  that  is  without  sin  among 
ye,  pick  up  ike  first  brick  and  letfiy  at  hinC  " 

No  bad  specimen  this  litde  extract,  in  itself,  of  a  style  and  tone 
of  Literature  enjoyed  with  its  highest  relish  in  the  bar-rooms  of 
America;  read,  though  let  us  hope  with  more  moderate  liking,  in 
her  drawing-rooms;  studied  and  smiled  at  in  her  cabinet  at 
Washington ;  spread  daily  before  her  attentive  senators  and  re- 
presentatives in  Congress;  and,  on  grounds  too  credible  for  re- 
jection, the  subject  of  the  special  patronage  of  her  republican 
Chief-Magistrate.  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  we  are  not  yet 
come  to:  dedring  first  to  enable  the  reader,  in  American  phis^, 
to  *'  realize"  a  Uttle  more  completely  if  possible,  Ae  every- 
day contents  of  the  notable^joumal  in  question. 

Its  size  we  have  stated,  but  it  should  be  seen  to  convey  any  rea- 
sonable notion  of  the  infinite  unlikeness  between  it  and  our  Engli^ 
journal,  in  every  thing  hat  size.  Its  miserable  whity-brown  pap^; 
its  dingy,  xmcomfortable  print;  its  perfectly  ridiculous  non-arrange- 
ment;* its  jumble  in  one  hopeless  mass,  of  leaders  and  police-reports, 
advertisements  and  abuse  and  moral  rejections,!  puffings  and  bank- 

*  In  one  of  the  more  respectable  papers  we  find,  alternating  with  its  leaders, 
such  paragraphs  as  these: 

**  Fish,  at  No.  2,  State-street,  has  the  richest  lot  of  oranges  and  figs  ever  offered 
in  our  market — ^The  oranges  are  jaicy,  of  a  ddicious  flaroiir,  and  well  suited  fir 
parties  or  public  entertainments. — Do  not  forget  to  glye  him  a  frien^y  calL*' 

**  Ko  matter  where  jou  get  your  meals,  provided  immediately  after  you  go  to 
imne  reputable  public-house  and  pick  your  teeth." 

**•  Love  is  a  heavenly  feast,  of  which  none  but  the  sincere  and  honest  partake. 
It  is  as  impossible  fi>r  a  dishonest  man  truly  to  love,  as  for  a  hypocrite  to  go  to 
heaven." 

^  The  weather  is  remarkably  warm  lately,  but  who  cares,  as  long  as  a  plenty  of 
the  most  delicious  soda  can  be  had  at  Nidioson  and  Paine's,  or  Starkweather's,  at 
three  cents  a  glass." 

t  Here  are  a  few,  taken  from  the  leader  department,  with  the  same  ju3rta- 
position  as  in  the  journal  from  wliich  we  take  them:  the  moral  reflections  copied 
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niptcies,  comicalities  and  crimes,*  politicians  at  Washington  and 
paupers  in  Englandf  and  pickpockets  at  the  Tombs: J  these  are 
points  it  has  in  common  with  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
In  none  of  them  is  the  least  effort  at  arrangement  observable :  in 
none  does  the  mere  interest  of  the  reader  for  a  single  instant  appear 
to  take  place  of  the  convenience  or  profit  of  the  efitor.  A  lengthy 
advertisement,  stupid  or  gross  as  the  case  may  be,  will  at  any  timfe 

without  the  least  acknowledgment  (of  course)  from  Mrs.  Austin's  Fhigments  of 
Gtnun  WrUers, 

**  LuxuBiES. — ^Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of  luxnries.  Not  a  few  men  in  this 
oommunity  think  that  a  choice  cigar  is  a  rare  luxury.  We  think  that  a  popular 
TOte  would  carry  the  point  heyond  the  shadow  of  a  question.  We  are  writing  at 
this  moment  with  one  o/Andermm^s  "  King  JRe^aUas**  in  our  numth^  and  we  entertain 
the  idea  that  its  pleasant  aroma  and  excitmg  influence  has  had  a  considerahle 
effect  upon  the  choice  articles  we  have  written.  All  you  who  would  hecome  satis- 
fied with  yourselyes  as  we  are,  and  with  all,  no,  with  the  majority  of  the  world,  as 
we  are»  drop  into  Anderson's^  at  2,  WaU-«treet,  or  221,  Broadway,  and  provide 
yoorselyes  with  some  of  the  same  kind." 

"  There  are  souls  which  fkll  from  heaven  like  flowers:  hut  ere  the  pure  and 
fresh  hods  can  open,  they  are  troddten  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  Be  soiled  and 
crushed  under  the  foul  tread  of  some  brutal  hooC" 

*'^]iAHA]f.--^Thi8  old  covie,  doubtless  has  been  a  singer  of  extraordinary  merit, 
hat  is  now  superannuate,  and  scarce  deserves  to  rank  as  third  rate.  Having 
amassed  a  prhicely  fortune,  he  should  before  this  have  retired.  His  present 
*  stroUings'  illustrate  the  f»ct  that  music  and  meanness  are  inseparable." 

^  The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a  simple,  frank  man,  without  any 
bigh  pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness;  one  who  loves  life  and  understands 
the  use  of  it;  obliging  alike  at  all  hours;  above  all,  of  a  good  temper,  and  stead- 
fast as  an  anchor.  For  such  a  one  w<e  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the 
QUMt  brilliant  wit,  the  profoundest  thinker." 

^  *  In  one  and  the  same  journal  such  things  as  these  present  themselves  side  by 
side  with  what  is  meant  for  grave  political  discussion  : 

^  Anotbbr  ELOFEXBirr. — ^llie  Springfield  papers  record  another  instance  of 
ooi^jiigal  aflfoctkm.  James  Willis,  an  Englishman,  has  ^e  off  with  the  wife  and 
daqghter  of  another  man,  under  circumstances  of  guilt  and  shame,  leaving  his 
own  fiunily  destitute.    The  brute— the  wretch— £A«  *  unfedin  crittur* " 

**  A  great  leg  upon  a  woman,  if  well  proportioned,  is  luxurious  and  beautifid, 
and  grateful  to  the  sight  of  man.    FreUy  widows  are  aware  of  this." 

**  The  Gentle  Sex. — The  Mobile  Herald  contains  an  account  of  a  most  uncom- 
UK>n  interview  between  two  ladies  of  that  city.  A  lady,  boarding  in  a  respectable 
house,  actually  cowhided  the  landlady  until  her  ear  pendants  were  torn  from  her 
person,  and  her  body  cruelly  lacerated.     WeU^  that  is  going  it  strong.** 

t  The  Poverty  of  England  is  a  great  topic,  continually  piesenting  itself  in 
Papers  of  every  class  and  every  opinion.    We  give  one  spedm^i: 

**  The  Pbofle  of  England  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery— thousands  are 
fbsolutely  starving — and  their  distress,  appalling  as  it  is,  is  daily  increasing  in 
Uiteoseness.  The  Sovbbjbigv  of  England  is  spending  thousands  of  pounds, 
(which  should  be  bringing  bread  to  the  lips  of  the  famishing  labouren,)  in  enter- 
^^^ioing  the  king  and  queen  of  Belgium,  who  are  visiting  her." 

t  The  police  reports  are  commonly  in  this  light  and  witty  form: 
.  ^  Tbbateb  Bowddesl— Miss  Louisa  Watson,  a  young  lady  of  donbtfdl  repfuta- 
^U)  took  a  drop  too  much  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Chatham  Theatre  on  Friday 
%ht,  and  Miss  Louisa  also  picked  up  a  nice  young  man,  named  Joseph  Rogers, 
yd  as  the  happy  pair  got  rather  rowdiferous,  they  were  both  dropped  mto  the 
Tombs,  by  way  of  menduig  both  their  morals  and  their  manners.'* 
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displace  the  topic  of  the  daji-and  evoi  the  Tiruknt  onalaugfat  on 
Tviiig  or  democrat,  expected  ever  with  such  greedy  and  anaioofl 
appetite,  will  be  found  to  have  given  waj  to  the  eoitonal  lament 
over  non-payment  of  subscriptions,  or  the  editorial  trium^  for 
some  victory  of  the  cash  press  over  the  credit  press,  or  the  Wall- 
street  over  the  cash  press.  Not  of  course  that  tnis  would  find  tole- 
ration with  any,  were  it  not  sure  of  a  large  amount  of  sympathy 
with  all:  an  American's  feelings  in  whatever  affects  tlie  pocket 
being  sensitive  exceedingly,  and  disposing  him  in  such  cases  to  die 
instant  and  strongly  countervailing  reflection,  that  his  editor  is  at 
any  mte  one  of  those  smartest  of  men  who  is  never  to  be  caught 
asleep  to  the  main  chance  of  life, — money,  money,  money,  the 
great  and  final  bufflness  of  existence. 

But  while  in  these  respects  the  New  York  Herald  shares  only 
the  general  characteristics  of  its  brethren  through  the  States,  it 
has,  with  the  marks  of  infamy  we  have  indicated,  some  peculiari- 
ties of  its  own.  It  appears,  oy  means  of  course  of  its  evil  eaioB, 
to  have  organized  throughout  the  country  a  very  extraoroiiiazy 
and  complete  system  ol  correspondence,  so  that,  in  every  chitf 
city  of  the  Union,  it  has  a  resident  representative.  And  these  aie 
lalx>urers  worthy  of  their  hire:  being  all  such  recUeas  libelleis  of 
every  thing  decent,  and  such  impudent  dealers  in  every  diing 
vile,  that  the  "  head  devil"  himself  must  be  often  hard  put  to  it 
to  keep  his  scandalous  supremacy.  The  cue  univeiaally  is — *  Spsre 
no  one.  Thrust  yourselves  into  whatever  house  you  can  get,  and 
everywhere  leave  your  slime.  In  no  direction  fail  to  abuse.  I^ 
fly  at  all:  the  more  eminent  your  game,  the  more  atrocious  the 
falsehood  we  want;  but  fly  low  as  well  as  high,  for  the jpraiseworthv 
thirst  of  every  fi'ee  citizen  to  know  his  neighbour's  afiairs,  extewfe 
to  the  affiiirs  of  eveiy  other  &ee  citizen  without  frivolous  acteial 
distinction.  Never  think  a  scandal  can  be  too  malignant.  It  is 
to  furnish  bitterness  for  a  hundred  thousand  touj^es,  and  what 
would  be  any  thing  scant  or  small  towards  satisfaction  of  so  many? 
To  he  satisfactory,  say  every  thing  but  what  is  true,  and  above  all 
things  nothing  that  is  kind' — ^Nor  is  it  counsel  uttered,  at  any 
time,  in  unwilling  or  inattentive  ears.  Its  last  clause  is  ever  most 
especially  cared  for.  A  recent  and  emphatic  announcement  of 
the  principle  of  abuse  contained  in  it,  bad  reference  to  a  distin- 
ffuislied  writer  of  our  own.  "  Boz,"  said  the  Herald^  in  its  off- 
hand agreeable  manner,  "  Boz  will  return  to  Gockneyland,  lass 
his  young  Cockneys,  write  a  book  about  the  United  States,  praise 
the  Country  and  tne  People  most  shockingly,  and  then  be  laughed 
at  for  a  Fool  or  a  Flat.  Cut  up  and  you  are  Kked.  Lard  onb/ 
makes  one  sick  at  the  stomach  F 

Such   being  the  rule  of  conduct  with    the   Herald  and  its 
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-writers  (for  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire  if  our  &moix8  coimtryman 
is  likely  to  bring  down  upon  himself  these  complimentary  impu- 
tations), it  was  naturally  a  somewhat  startling  circumstance  wh€9i, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  one  illustrious  exception 
was  sodd^y  discovered.  All  parties  in  the  States,  we  need 
hardly  tell  the  reader,  were  taken  by  surprise  on  the  sudden 
aocesEdon  of  Mr.  Tjrler  to  power:  and  all  parties  in  turn,  not  a 
little  for  that  reason,  have  worried  and  persecuted  poor  Mr. 
TVler.  With  the  Whigs,  or,  as.  we  should  say.  Conservatives, 
wnose  exertions  and  sacrifices  unintentionally  placed  him  where 
he  is,  he  soon  became  the  special  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike : 
and  the  Democrats  have  bullied  him  or  borne  with  him,  only  in 
proportion  as  his  credit  rose  or  fell  with  thor  opponents.  None, 
of  any  side,  have  ever  trusted  him.  By  Federahst  and  Loco-fooo, 
by  Slave-driver  and  Abolitionist,  alike  despised  buffeted  and 
aSused,  this  hapless  dignitary  can  hardly  have  had  a  quiet  hour 
snce  he  took  up  his  unenviable  abode  in  the  President's  House  at 
Wasbington.  But  he  himself  so  weU  described  this  state  of 
things  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  a  letter  which  has  yet 
attracted  no  notice  on  our  aide  the  Atlantic,  that  his  pitiable  case 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words.  He  is  writing  to  some  fiiends  of 
his  administration  to  excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  harassing 
afEuis  from  attending  a  dinner  theV  had  got  up  in  Philadelphia 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  Wadiington;  and  he  invokes  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  contrast  with  his  own 
condition.  "  A  president,"  he  says,*  "  elected  by  the  people, 
comes  into  office  at  the  head  of  a  triumphant  party.  His  will  is, 
fer  the  most  part,  the  law  which  governs  his  party.  Responsible, 
under  the  constitution,  for  the  administration  of  pubhc  affidrs, 
he  recommends  his  measures  and  adopts  his  line  of  poHcy  with 
every  assurance  of  support.  Not  so,  however,  with  a  -vice-pre- 
ndent,  who  succeeds  to  the  presidency  by  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sident. His  name  has  mixed  but  little  with  the  canvass,  and  has 
been  selected  more  with  reference  to  supposed  sectional  or  local, 
than  to  general  influence.  He  has  no  party  at  his  heeh  to  sustain 
his  measures,  or  to  aid  him  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  good. 
Instead  of  being  a  leader,  he  must  be  a  follower  of  party  ^  and  he  is 
required  either  to  be  a  piece  of  wax^  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
ihat  others  may  please,  or  denunciations  the  loudest  and  boldest  are 
in  store  for  khn.  Has  he  long  cherished  opinions  which  stand  m 
the  way  rf  party  measures^  whether  those  measures  be  good  or 
bad,  wise  or  the  opposite,  Ihey  must  be  surrendered.  Hcwmr,  can- 
science^  every  thing  esteemed  sacred  among  men,  must  be  yielded,  or 

*  The  letter  Is  dated  the  I9th  of  Febmary,  1848. 
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^Oyg  thunders  break  aoer  his  head  and  threaUn  amtkUatim,  It  u 
a  fit  ooeasaou  for  the  prevalence  oi  fectioa,  and  the  relnaice  of 
one  thut  situated  can  alone  be  an  the  patriotism  and  discervmtnt 
of  the  people'*  And  so,  the  poor  haia«sed  paity-dcBerted  Pre^ 
ffldent,  having  no  leftige  but  the  patriotiflm  and  diflcenunent  of 
the  pec^e,  seems  to  have  bethought  him  of  the  hundred  thousazid 
xeaderB  of  the  New  York  HeraM,  whose  daily  food  was  slander 
and  abuse,  purely  popular,  and  with  no  distinction  of  party ! 

The  compact  was  announced  by  another  of  our  newspap^ 
heroes,  whom  we  must  now  bring  forward:  one  whose  jouml 
is  amongthose  distinguished  by  Ca{>t.  Marryat  as  ^'  equal  to  many 
of  the  English  newroapers."  This  editor  describes  himself  as 
Colonel  Webb,  of  the  United  States  Army:  and  his  friend  of  the 
Herald  tells  us  he  is  ''a  frank,  manly  blackguard,  a  fine-looking, 
burly,  honest  kind  of  savage."  After  patient  and  not  very 
pleasant  examination  of  the  Courier  and  Enmdrer^  the  paper  he 
presides  over,  we  axe  bound  to  sav  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
manlinessand  honesty  (as  respectable  people  understand  those  words), 
the  seccmd  description  may  be  correct  enough.  This  warlike 
editor  has  the  apparent  excuse  of  pohtical  warmth  for  what  he 
says;  his  motives  to  slander  seem  hardly  so  gratuitous  as  those 
of  Mr.  Bennett;  perhaps  he  is  really  less  fond  5"  filth  for  its  own 
sake.  But  in  filtn  he  is  an  equal  adept,  when  poHtical  opponents 
are  to  be  pelted  with  it;  he  scorns,  with  that  slight  reservation, 
the  claims,  the  decencies,  the  charities  of  private  life ;  and  among 
those  who  wage  war  against  the  sacred  nghts  and  happiness  of 
home,  he  is  on  the  whole  entitled  to  a  much  higher  conmiission 
than  that  he  affixes  to  his  name.  Quite  a  respectable  paper, 
notwithstanding,  is  this  Courier  and  Enquirer:  and  a  popular 
Whig  organ.  The  man  has  often  changed  politics,  but  it  is  fox 
them  that  lose  him  to  object  to  that:  he  was  bankrupt  the  other 
day  for  a  large  amount,  but  all  America  is  bankrupt;  he  is  said  to 
recover  himself  by  bribes,  but  every  man  must  have  money  s(»ne- 
how;  he  libels  his  most  distinguished  coimtrjrmen  ^Mr.  Cooper 
was  the  last),  but  small  damages  cover  that;  one  ol  his  recent 
inventions  was  a  letter  to  embroil  the  preadent  with  his  cabinet, 
but  the  secretary  ought  to  have  written  such  a  letter  if  he  didn't; 
he  accuses  memoers  of  congress  of  selling  their  votes  for  so  many 
thousand  dollars  a  piece,  but  they  are  lucky  members  to  make  so 
much  of  their  votes,  and  far  too  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  a  mere 
tribute  to  their  smartness.  Altogether,  therefore,  a  most  smart 
man  himself  is  this  colonel;  fighting  duels,  in  addition  to  his 
other  accomplishments;  and  when  he  receives  a  wound,  convert^ 
ing  it  to  stock  in  trade.  For  then  will  he  appear,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  on  the  exchange  at  New  York;  and  the  careful  ^' 
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poeure  of  one  aim  in  a  sling  will  reoDGdnd  lus  enemies,  that 
they  had  better  be  called  thieves  and  liars  through  the  cit j  in  the 
pages  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^  than  have  dbmce  of  a  bullet 
through  the  brain  from  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Webb. 

The  announcement  of  presidential  patronage  to  the  Herald^  this 
person  offered  with  elaborate  ciroumstaatiality  as  **  the  last  effort 
of  Captain  Tyler."  We  can  only  take  one  or  two  passages,  and 
these  (for  we  cannot  fill  our  pages  with  rubbish^,  must  serve  as 
sampl^,  but  too  respectable,  of  the  manner  in  wmch  the  paper  is 
written,  and  of  the  least  shocking  and  repulsive  tone  of  its  war- 
&re  against  the  President  of  America.  '^  We  learn,"  says  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  last  March,  ^^  from  a 

source  which  admits  of  no  question,  that  the  Acting  President  [only 
acting  President !]  of  the  United  States,  is  about  maturing  an  arrange- 
ment, which  he,  with  his  usual  foresight,  considers  perfectly  certain  to 
secure  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1844. 

"  We  have  aJl  the  details  of  this  movement  before  us,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  assented  to  the  axrangement ;  and 
our  readers  will  very  soon  become  apprised  of  a  copartnership  between 
the  editor  of  the  Herald  in  this  city,  and  a  well-known  individual,  which 
will  open  their  eyes  to  the  trutn  of  what  is  now  in  contemplation. 
The  Herald  of  Saturday  last,  cont^ned  the  first  notice  of  a  sale  of 
Public  Lands  ever  advertised  in  this  city ;  and  this  large  advertisement 
of  a  Land  Sale  in  Illinois  is  ordered  to  be  published  for  the  period  of 
three  months !  This  worthy  organ  of  Tylerism,  with  its  usual  impu- 
dence, accompanied  its  first  insertion  with  a  leading  article,  calling  the 
attention  of  European  capitalists  to  the  sale ;  and  in  a  semi-officialtone 
informs  them  that  *  in  conse<mence  of  the  delay  in  Congress  in  provid- 
ing for  the  deficiency  in  the  Treasuiy  by  the  imposition  of  Taxes,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  ahnost  without  funds,'— that  *it 
wants  money,  and  must  have  it.  It  therefore  throws  into  the  market 
a  large  quantity  of  its  valuable  real  estate.' 

^  We  will  not  in  the  present  crowded  state  of  our  columns,  pause  to 
dwell  upon  the  deep  disgrace  which  Mr.  Tyler  thus  brings  upon  the 
oountry.  Every  reader  will  feel  that  this  proceeding  presents  a  specUule 
of  kumUiatum  such  as  has  never  before  oeen  witnessed.  But  where  is 
the  remedy  ?  The  curse  is  upon  usy  and  there  is  no  escape  for  the 
next  three  years.  .  ..... 

"  This  last  resort  of  Tylerism  is  not  only  destined  to  be  a  signal 
failure,  but  those  who  pretend  to  be  Mr.  Tyler  s  friends,  and  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  people,  wiU  tell  him  that  it  was  conceived  in 
folly  and  madness  ;  and  that  it  will  not  secure  him  an  additional  sup- 
porter among  the  people.  As  it  is,  nothing  but  disgrace  will  be  reaped 
by  the  projector  of  so  silly  a  movement." 

If  all  whicli  had  rested  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Courier  and 
Enquirer y  we  should  not  have  believed  a  word  of  it:  or  if  it  had 
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Tested  oa  the  fact  of  the  govermaeat  advertiseoienta  appeuing  m 
the  Herald^  as  to  the  disgrace  of  govemmait  they  have  ance  mp- 
peared,  we  might  have  tracked  me  dL^iace  to  some  ni^nber  of 
the  Washingtcm  cahmet,*  znoxe  powenul  than  the  poor  chief  at 
Washii^tcm.  But  the  proof,  tousineaistible,  was  in  the  &ct  of  the 
**  Presicbaxt  and  his  accompliahed  Admimstiation"  having  sod* 
denly  become  the  single  exception  to  the  HeraUHi  wicked  out^ 
rage  of  every  thing  estimable  in  the  country.  '^  Faction  and 
cliques,"  said  Mr.  Bemiett,  the  day  after  the  article  in  the  Cauriar 
amd  Enquirer y  *'*'  have  hitherto  attempted  to  trammel  and  trample 
oyer  the  press  and  the  Preddency  ;  but  in  the  mutations  of  partj^, 
and  in  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  a  man  has  been  elevated  to  the 
Presidency,  contemporaneous  with  the  new  development  of  the 
press,  which  is  calculated  to  inspire  hopea  in  the  mind  of  the  jMzfruitf 
and  Christian:  this  singular  and  heaven-directed  approximaticKn  of 
the  Predd^cy  and  the  mdependent  newspaper  press,  on  the  same 
^reat  prmcxples  anecting  the  currency  and  other  public  measures, 
IS  only,  therefore,  a  natural  event  in  the  progress  of  the  presoit 
age.^'    And  ever  since  has  Mr.  Tyler  receivra  the  support  of  thiB 


*  Some  sach  attempt  was  miade  at  the  time,  id  some  of  the  more  deGent  of  the 
jomnals,  but  qnite  failed.  **  It  would  seem,"  says  one  of  them,  who,  though  not  bos- 
tile  to  the  President,  gives  in  reality  a  worse  version  ci  the  business  than  tiie  Qmrier 
aaid  Enquirer  J  ^  that  there  is  yet  some  unezphdned  mystery  in  relatnn  to  the 
precise  manner  in  which  Mr.  James  Grordon  Bennett  haa  been  enabled  to  mmvt 
Ids  fingers  into  Ae  jnibUc  purse.  It  is  not  surprising  that  nobody  is  anxious  to 
share  the  in&my  oi  the  diversion  of  the  people's  money  for  the  support  d?  this 
man  in  his  evil  doing;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has,  tU  this  moment^  an  office  in  operas 
tioHf  executing  aportion,  and  thatf  toOjOf  die  most  bterative  descr^ftion^  of  the  prnhHc 
printing.** . . .  Tne  journalist  briefly  sketdies  hia  brother  journalist's  character  aa 
one  quite  notorious,  and  then  proceeds . . .  *'  That  such  a  man  should  receive  go- 
vernment patronage  is  a  wrong  to  our  national  character  unendurable.  That  he 
does  receive  it  is  a  fact  as  shameful  as  it  is  undeniable.  Whether  his  system  of  black 
mail  has  operated  upon  the  Collector  of  this  port,  who  fees  him  with  the  people'a 
mon^  to  escape  his  personal  abase,  or  whether  the  ^mousing  owl'  haa  hawked  at 
higher  quarry,  and  obtained  an  influence  in  Washington;  in  whatever  way  he 
has  obtained  the  toll  upon  which  he  is  £Eittening,  is  of  little  moment,  except  £b  the 
parties'  implicated.  If  Mr.  Curtis  has  used  the  influence  of  respectable  men,  and 
the  aid  of  reputable  Whig  jofumals,  to  attain  hia  present  place;  but  to  prostitute 
his  perquisitea  in  this  way,  there  axe  no  terms  of  reproach  too  severe  to  appfy  ta 
him.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  Bennett  executes  printing  for  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  also,  as  well  as  for  the  revenue  department.  Now 
these  separate  sops  all  ctnne  from  one  general  head,  as  we  intimated  last  week,  or 
this  pest  of  society  hokls  a  poisoned  dagger  at  dte  throat  of  more  than  one  of  the  ffooent-- 
ment  officials  in  Uds  ciijf.  Gentlemen  are  bound  to  dear  their  skirts,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge that  terror  of  this  moral  assassin  has  compelled  them  to  subsidise  him  into 
silence. . . .  Either  Mr.  Tyler  has  caused  the  appointment  for  some  unexplained 
reason;  or  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bennett's  reporters  in  Washington  has  ope- 
rated as  a  terror  upon  some  members  of  the  cabinet;  or  the  New  York  officials 
have  been  awed  into  the  throwing  of  a  bone  to  a  troublesome  dog.  Mr.  Tyler,  we 
are  assured,  has  had  nodu'nq  to  do  with  it  The  matter  lies  among  other  hands.  Who 
can  show  clean  hands?  Who  is  it  that  fears  that  his  eccentricities  may  be  dished 
up,  in  New  York,  in  the  peculiar  style  for  which  the  Herald  is  famous?" 
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Patriot  and  Christian!  And  lepaid  it  hy  sapportn^  him  in 
taml 

Some  Kttle  time  before  this,  the  Patriot  and  Quisdaii  had  li- 
bdled  two  judges  of  New  York  in  a  manner  00  peculiar  and  dia- 
graceful,  tluit  as  a  mere  decent  claim  for  some  protection  to  the 
lonns  of  justice,  it  was  thought  neoessarj  to  institute  a  prosecu- 
tion. Mr.  Bennett,  as  the  known  and  avowed  author,  was  accord* 
ingfy  tried  and  convicted ;  and  that  we  have  not  in  any  manner 
oreroharged  our  account  of  this  man  or  of  his  jotunal,  let  the 
lemarks  of  an  honourable  and  distin^shed  perKm  in  the 
course  of  this  trial,  Judge  Kent,  bear  witness.  He  said  that  he 
could  ^'  conceive  no  greater  curse  to  the  community  than  a  paper 
80  cheaply  published,  as  to  be  brought  under  the  eye  of  eveiy 
body,  and  yet  dealing  in  falsehood  and  scandal /rout  day  to  day  as 
Ub  accustomed  occupatkm :  from  the  malignity  of  which  no  man 
iras  free  :  the  columns  of  which  were  open  to  the  gossip  of  every 
one  base  enough  to  act  the  part  of  an  imbimer:  from  me  assaults 
of  which  neither  age  or  sex^  nor  occupation  or  profession  was  exempt: 
which  had  its  emissaries  scattered  in  the  large  towns  andmOages  of 
the  whok  country^  sending  their  communications  to  its  columns 
Hke  the  informations  dropped  into  the  '  Lion's  mouth'  in  Venice: 
(Ssclosing  the  secrets  of  the  family  circle j  assailing  the  most  sacred 
professions^  and  seeking  to  bring  iido  contempt  the  sanctuary  of 
justice  itself:* 

Of  this  last,  and  perhap  worst  charge,  the  Patriot  and 
Christian  now  stood  convicted.  He  had  outraged  justice  in  her 
sanctuary,  and  the  appointed  dispensers  of  justice  were  called  to 
make  a  signal  example.  It  was  not  possible  to  imagine  a  stronger 
case;  the  presiding  judge  had  denounced  it  from  the  bench  in 
language  worthy  of  his  office;  every  father,  mother,  and  husband 
in  America,  had  an  honest  interest  in  the  check  that  might  now 
at  last  be  given  to  this  dishonest  miscreant's  career;  he  was  to  ap- 
pear next  day  to  receive  his  punishment;  and  who  coidd  doubt 
that  the  law  would  abate  no  jot  of  its  power  to  punish?  Who 
C0dd  doubt  it  I  There  was  not  a  man  in  New  Yort  that  did  not 
KNOW  the  libeller  would  escape.  With  a  hundred  thousand  rea- 
ders at  his  back,  he  had  only  to  snap  his  fingers  at  all  the  Law  and 
Justice  of  America. 

"  Laws,"  observed,  some  month  or  two  since,  another  of  the  jour- 
nals that  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article, — "  Laws  are  a  dead  letter 
'^^here  public  feeling  is  against  them.  The  grand  jury  have  refiised 
to  find  an  indictment  m  the  case  of  State  u.  Nona  and  others, 
for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel,  although  the  strongest  evidence  of 
nnuder,  under  the  laws,  was  adduced.    Laws,  we  say,  are  a  dead 
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letter  where  public  feeling  is  against  them."  *  To  convict  a  man 
in  America,  therefore,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  negro^  is  bj  no 
means  a  necessary  prelude  to  his  punishment  A  murderer,  whe- 
ther of  life,  or  of  character  without  which  life  is  worthless,  luis 
infinite  chances  if  he  has  a  white  face.  Again  let  us  turn  to  one 
of  the  papers  before  us,  speaking,  as  a  mere  matter  of  oourse, 
of  what  it  calls  a  confirmed  murderer.  .  "  Kirby,  the  murderer 
of  Mrs.  Hunter^  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  near  Sparta. 
Tenn.,  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  Nashville  Banner  says,  '  In  pro- 
nouncing death  upon  the  prisoner,  the  Judge  remarked,  that  Kour 
for  the  FOURTH  or  fifth  lime,  it  had  been  his  solemn  duty  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  upon  this  man  Eirby.'  '*  Ay !  and 
though  we  have  seen  no  mention  of  the  matter  smce,  we  vnSl 
venture  to  say  that  the  second  of  last  July  saw  Kirby  lively  as 
ever,  and  that  yet  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh,  and  an  eighth  time,  ^will 
the  "  confirmed  miurderer" receive  nothing  but  "solemn  sentence.*' 
In  January  last  there  was  a  murder  in  New  York,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  aggravation  against  the  miscreant  that  committed  it, 
excepting  two.  Mr.  Colt,  that  was  his  name,  had  influential  friends, 
and  was  not  a  man  of  colour.  The  odious  details  appeared  in  our 
own  journals,  and  seeing  nothing  more  at  the  time,  we  fancied  the 
gallows  had  had  its  due.  But  a^ain  and  again  has  this  blood- 
stained villain  been  convicted,  and  still  succeeding  in  his  applica- 
tions for  new  trials,  he  burdens  the  earth  to  this  hour  with  his 
unexpiated  crime.  In  the  last  notice  we  saw  of  him,  the  convicrt- 
libeller  of  justice  whose  case  has  led  to  this  digression,  after  a  melo- 
dramatic account  of  the  trial  and  sentence,!  only  less  disgusting 

*  Instances  to  the  same  purport  crowd  upon  us  from  the  papers  on  our  table. 
Here,  for  eicample,  in  the  opinion  of  ahnost  all,  is  the  perfect  model  of  a  State 
Goyemor.  "  Got.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  has  resigned  his  office,  hecause  the  hoose 
of  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  censuring  his  conduct  in  refuging  to  detioer  up  a 


fugitive  from  justice,  who  had  heen  demanded  hy  Got.  Seward,  of  this  state. 

f  In  these  Minor  Theatre  Exhihitions  of  Criminals  of  the  most  atrocious  sort* 
our  own  country  has  sinned  sufficiently;  hut  it  may  he  curious  to  f\uTii8h  from 
the  articles  ahoye  referred  to  a  specimen  (and  it  is  the  most  moderate  we  could 
find,  or  in  these  pages  it  oould  not  haye  heen  inserted  at  all)  of  American  taate  in 
these  particulars.  The  following  was  one  of  Ae  most  prominent  large  type  leader*  of 
the  New  York  Herald  on  the  morning  which  succeedecl  the  first  day  of  Colt's  trial: 

"  AltogellTer  this  has  heen  one  of  the  jnost  singular  trials  that  eyer  took  place 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  throws  the  Peter  Bohinson  affair  far  into  the 
i^ade.  There  the  wife  of  the  murdered  Suydam  was  not  brought  into  court. 
But  here,  first  we  liaTe  the  widowed  wife  of  the  murdered  Adams  placed  upon  the 
stand;  then  the  dead  man's  coat,  cut  to  pieces,  held  up  before  her  to  be  identified 
by  her.  Then  the  i^edding-ring  taken  off  the  dead  man's  finger  is  put  into  her 
hand,  and  she  is  called  upon  to  identify  it,  and  does  so  by  trying  it  on  her  own 
finger.  Next  we  haTC  the  box,  the  murdered  man's  coffin;  and  Sie  awning,  the 
dead  man's  shroud;  brought  into  court,  reeking  with  putrefaction;  and  turned  oTCr 
and  measured,  and  shaken,  and  deliberately  displayed  before  the  juxy;  whilst 
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than  the  guilt  it  made  a  laree-show  of,  ended  with  a  series  o£ 
questions  perfectly  natuial  in  America,  but  to  the  usage  of  any 
other  civilizsed  country  so  abhorrent  as  to  be  hardly  credible. 
"  Now  comes,  then,  me  most  exciting  part  of  the  drama,  WiU  he 
hehungf  WiU  a  new  trial  he  granted?  Or  will  the  Governor  dare 
to  pardon  him  f" 

The  English  reader  is  now  perhaps  better  prepared  for  what 
befel  the  convict  of  the  Herald  when  brought  up  for  sentence. 
The  American  public  were  quite  prepared  ror  it.  It  happened, 
appropriately  enough,  that  on  the  same  day,  the  fellow-convict, 
Colt,  had  to  attend  for  sentence  after  one  of  his  trials:  and  thus 
was  the  issue  foretold  in  a  New  York  journal  of  the  less  indecent 
class: 

"  Colt  ahd  Behnxtt. — These  vambonda,  for  such  they  are  (the 
first  a  murderer  of  men's  bodies,  and  the  second  a  murderer  of  men's 
chamcters),  will  be  paraded  for  sentence  to-morrow  morning.  The 
sentence  wiU  be  arrested  as  far  as  Colt  is  concerned,  but  as  regards  the 
other  fellow,  Bennett,  no  mercy  will  be  shown.  And  now,  gentle  reader, 
you  who  have  an  amiable  wife,  smiling  children,  and  a  happy  homeside, 
what  think  you,  will  be  the  fate  of  the  vagabond,  that  like  the  devil  in 
paradise,  would  intrude,  break  through  all  household  laws,  slander  the 
beingB  you  love  best,  and  make  home  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing? 

the  lid  of  the  coffin,  soaked  in  blood,  is  burnt  up  to  light  the  fire  in  the  watch-house. 
Next  we  have  the  victim  of  seduction,  the  wifeless  mother  of  Colt's  scarce  breathing 
infant,  placed  on  the  stand  to  tell  how  her  seducer  looked,  and  slept,  and  ate,  after 
he  had  killed  his  fellow  man.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  we  have  a  horrible 
amy  of  doctors  disputing  about  the  half-a-dozen  holes  in  the  scull  of  the  mur* 
dezed  man,  and  some  swearing  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet,  others  by  a  hatchet 
And  as  if  this  could  not  suffice,  we  have  the  murdered  body  of  Adams  dragged 
fhim  a  charnel-house  at  noonday,  the  head  cut  off  from  de  shoulders,  and  the 
acull,  the  horribly  mangled  scull  of  Adams,  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper,  carried 
oooUy  under  a  doctor's  arm  into  court,  and  placed  upon  the  corner  of  Uie  judgment- 
Beat,  a  ^uuitly  witness  for  his  former  friends  and  foes  to  gaze  upon  with  horror 
and  dismay.    Last  scene  but  one,  we  have  part  of  the  clothes  and  contents  of  the 

pockets  of  the  dead  man  at  the  time  he  was  killed,  dug  out  of  the into 

which  they  had  been  thrown  at  the  time  of  the  murder;  keys,  half-dollar, 
pencil-case,  and  all ;  brought  into  the  court,  and  handed  round  for  the  inspection  and 
edification  of  the  j  ury.  Lastly  to  dap  the  climax  of  this  *  strange  eventful  history/ 
the  prisoner's  council  rises  at  the  last  hour,  and  reads  a  fuU  couGession  of  the 
whole  affiur,  written  by  Colt  himself.  [It  was  such  a  defence  as  those  of  Green- 
acre  and  Good,  alleging  quarrel  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.]  And 
well-dressed  ladies  crowding  into  court  by  dozens  to  see  and  hear  die  whole  affair.  If 
this  be  not  the  strangest  trial  ever  known,  then  have  we  yet  to  learn  the  fact: 
and  yet  the  council  on  both  sides  talk  with  well-feigned  astonishment  of  the  ex- 
citement in  the  city." 

And  on  the  morning  which  followed  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  so  filthily  set 
forth,  the  promment  leader  of  the  Herald  thus  referred  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  delivery  of  the  verdict 

**  The  dosing  scene  of  this  extraordinary  drama,  exceeded  in  interest  every 

other  act  of  it    The  jury  went  out  about  six  at  night,  and  remained  out  ten 

hours.    During  that  time  a  large  mob  collected  around  the  dty  hall,  and  knots 

and  groups  of  persons  assembled  all  about  the  park,  discussing  the  probable  ver* 
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Why  he  wM  be  mulcted  «»  a  few  hundred  doOars;  he  has  Ae 
countenance  of  President  Tyler,  himself  the  father  of  beoMi^ 
daughters  (for  we  have  looked  on  them);  who  paironiases  the  damdirtf 
of  honesty,  and  the  murderer  of  virtue.  Yes,  a  few  doUars  iwfl 
extricate  him,  and  now  where  shall  justice  be  found  f  The  man  who 
takes  the  life  of  another,  meets  his  doom  on  the  gallows,  and  he  that 
robs  more  than  life,  murders  more  than  the  dear  We  of  existence,  is  to 
he  fined  a  few  doUarsJ' 

With  what  truth  foretold,  what  exquisite  exactness  of  troth,  let 
another  journal,  in  which  we  find  Uxe  details  summed  up,  thus 
simply  relate: 

*^  Bennett,  the  editor  of  that  infamous  sheet,  the  New  Vorh  HeraXi, 
was  indicted  for  two  gross  libels  on  judge  Noah,  of  the  court  of  Ojet 
and  Terminer.  The  libels  were  heinous,  and  the  libeller  had  his  trial 
and  was  couTicied.  .  The  court  consisted  of  the  standing  Judge,  Ken^ 
and  two  of  the  city  aldermen,  Lee  and  Purdy.  A .  ma^oniy  rules  in 
the  decision.  Juage  Kent,  a  man  of  eminent  personal  and  juridical 
integrity,  thought  the  crime  a  heinous  one,  and  that  the  libdler  de- 
served the  severe  punishment  of  imprisonment.  But  aldermen  Lee 
andPurdy,  loco-foco  demagogues,  through  fear  of  the  lash  of  Bennetts 
piratical,  blackguard  paper,  and  to  appease  the  ire  of  the  vampir^  de- 
cided that  the  punishment  should  be  a  small  fine,  and  the  unprincipled 
libeller  was  fined  about  300  dollars,  for  which  he  drew  his  cneck,  and 

diet,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by  and  the  li^^ere^ 
increased.  All  sorts  of  rumoura  were  afloat  as  to  the  podtion  m  the  jurors,  aw 
the  scenes  in  the  jury-room.  The  officers  Ustened  at  the  heyhek  md  reportn 
progress,  and  it  spread  like  wUdflie  through  the  crowd,  that  the  jury  stood  seren 
for  murder,  three  for  manslaughter,  and  two  for  excusable  homicide.  'Hiea, 
after  discussing  it  an  hour,  they  stood  seven  for  murder  and  five  for  manfllaaghtcr< 
Then  they  discussed  it  another  hour  and  they  stood  ten  to  two  ;  and  there  ^ 
seemed  likely  to  stand.  There  were,  in  short,  all  sorts  of  rumour  about  the  to^ 
in  the  jury-room,  but  nothing  certain.  In  the  mean  tune,  the  Judge  had  retuned, 
waited  till  midnight,  and  then  gone  back  home.  Groups  of  amdous  persons  1^ 
gered  about  the  Ck>urt-room.  The  prisoner  tired  and  worn  out,  gave  way  to  tbe 
impulses  of  nature,  laid  down  on  a  bench,  threw  a  handkerchief  over  his  &ce,  aod 
slept  soundly  whUe  the  jury  were  deciding  the  fate  of  lus  existence.  The  tune- 
the  place— the  circumstances— the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night— all  combined  to 
form  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  At  last  when  the  verdict  was  agreed  upoOt  ^ 
Judge  was  sent  for,  and  it  was  soon  whispered  about  that  it  was  fatal  The  pn- 
soner  was  awoke,  and  his  countenance  fell  TheJudge  and  jury  at  last  faced  eacb 
other  for  the  last  time — ^the  prisoner  was  told  to  look  upon  the  jury,  and  wtaec  to 
the  *  How  say  you,  gentlemen?'  of  the  derk,  the  words  •  Guilty  of  Murder' -- 
feU  from  the  lips  of  the  foreman,  Colt  appeared  horror  stricken.  His  coniueii 
Mr.  Morrill,  ordered  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  as  they  answraed,  one  or  two 
BuasT  INTO  TEARS.  The  prisoner's  heart  almost  died  within  him.  Monffl  then 
applied  to  the  court  for  time  to  present  their  exceptions,  and  the  court  agreed  to 
meet  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  to  hear  them.  Colt  was  then  removed  to  prifon. 
Kow  comes  then  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  drama— will  he  be  hung— or  viU  * 
new  trial  be  granted?  Or  will  the  Governor  dare  to  pardon  him?" 

The  Herald  thought  the  governor  would  not  dare:  but  thought  it  with  the  ^om 
sympathy  of  a  fellow-muiderer  **  for  this  unfortunate  young  man,"  and  the  oe^ 
tain  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  his  powerful  friends. 
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walked  out  of  the  conrt-lioiise,  HdcBng  defiance  to  courts  of  justice. 
It  has  since  been  stated  hy  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser^ 
that  it  was  a  concerted  plan  to  get  Bennett  acquitted*  The  whole  juiy 
pannel  was  exhausted  to  select  a  juiy  who  would  not  couTict ;  District 
Attorney  Whiting  manifested  marked  indifference  in  the  case;  and 
alderman  Lee  was  got  on  to  the  bench  by  trickery.  In  the  regular 
order  of  things,  alderman  Benson  would  have  sat  in  the  case,  and  he 
would  have  coincided  with  Judge  Kent." 

And  why  were  Aldermen  Lee  and  Purdy  a&aid  of  the  lash  of 
^* Bennett's  blackguard  paper"?  Because  Aldermen  Lee  and 
Purdy  were  about  to  become  candidates  for  that  popular  sufErage 
wherewith  the  sober  exercise  of  the  solemn  duties  of  the  bench  ia 
not  held  incompatible.*  And  why  did  District- Attorney  Whit- 
ing manifest  marked  indifference?  Because  District- Attorney 
Wniting  was  not  without  sanguine  hc^  of  sitting  some  early  day 
in  Congress  as  representative  for  the  City  of  New  Yorkf 

*  One  of  the  joumaliBts,  no  enemy  to  these  gentlemen  on  other  grounds,  thus 
•offidently  explained  it:  "  Mesirs.  Purdy  and  Lee,  with  the  particular  shade  of 
wboae  politics  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  for  whom,  judging  them  by  other  points 
in  their  course,  and  not  by  their  conduct  upon  this  trial,  we  entertained  mwsh. 
respect,  are  political  men.  They  have  been  candidates  for  the  popular  sufiVaget 
and  they  will  be  again.  The  eomnct  holds  in  hands  the  power  of  ammnfanc9f 
whi(A  he  has  wtscnafied  to  <^^  to  die  best  and  wisest  in  the  land.  He  is  implacable 
in  his  enmitifti,  and  recognises  no  principle  of  honour,  or  of  justice,  and  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  which  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  ids  n^gnity, 
or  the  grasp  c^  his  avarice.  Messrs.  Purdy  and  Lee  will  stoutly  deny  tht^  any 
reflection  upon  his  known  character,  any  remembrance  of  the  way  in  which  he 
has  invariably  pursued  the  victims  of  his  malice,  operated  upon  ih&i  minds  in 
making  up  the  sentence  of  the  convict,  the  whole  responsibility  of  which  rests 
upon  them.    We  doubt  not  tliat  they  believe  this  themselves.*' 

t  On  this  part  of  the  case  may  be  quoted  the  remarks  of  the  Hew  York  Sundti^ 
Morning  News,  made  in  any  thing  but  a  hostile  spirit  to  Mr.  Whiting,  and  in 
ftemselves  worth  attention :  **  We  cannot  of  course  know  the  motives  by  which  Mr. 
Whiting  is  actuated,  but  diey  weMthe  strong  and  aS-pervading,  It  cannot  be  pecuniary 
considerations,  for  he  is  a  man  at  once  of  mtegrity  and  wealth;  H  cannot  be  to  main- 
tain his  official  position,  for  that  he  has  for  two  ;^e8rs  longer,  when  he  will  lay  it 
down  willingly ;  it  cannot  be  to  increase  his  private  practice,  for  that  is  abiad^ 
larger  dian  he  can  attend  to.  If  not  these,  is  it  not  ambition  f  Does  not  the  District- 
Attorney  want  to  flourish  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  nation  ?  This  fact  is  ad- 
mitted, and  here  is  a  fair  sdutioni  To  assist  him  he  wishes  to  secwre  the  supposed 
h^fimence  of  the  '  Heraif^and  its  base  editor.  He  wants  the  holder  of  a  ribM  ven,  to 
praise  hhnand  tdl  die  people  of  New  York  how  extremdgwt^ Mr.  Whiting  woutdshine 
in  the  House  of  JRepreseniatives"  And  this,  pursues  the  same  jommal,  is  the 
reasoa  why  DLBttrict- Attorney  Whiting,  a  man  of  integrity,  wealth,  and  independ- 
anoe,  did  not  scruple,  by  wilftd  neglect  of  his  own  solemn  duties,  to  "  show  the 
American  people  that  a  man,  steeped  to  the  very  eyes  in  eveiy  thing  that  is  low, 
malicious,  mean,  and  disbononrable;  whose  whole  career  has  been  a  moral  leprosy; 
who  has  broken  into  the  predncts  of  the  fiamily  circle*,  ruthlessly  flung  down  the 
household  penates;  despised  the  delicacies  and  decencies  of  the  female  sex;  and 
&ttened  upon  the  wages  of  corruption;  could  defy  and  set  at  nought  the  laws  and 
the  courts."  And  why  not,  we  say,  exhibit  this  to  the  American  people  ?  It  is 
nobody's  work  but  thors,  and  they  are  entitled  to  full  enjoyment  m  it  Poor  Mr. 
Whitix^  would  have  done  his  duty  had  he  not  known  that  dietriaiik  breath 
would  Afy  &0ow  that  of  this  fbul-mouthed  political  guide  I 
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Thus  it  is,  and  in  the  most  populous  and  most  important  ixUBr 
munitj  in  the  States  !  A  paper  has  nothing  to  do  but  dismoe 
civilization,  to  make  itselt  at  once  of  moie  account  than  m  the 
civiKzation  in  the  world.  It  was  predicted  by  a  wise  writer  and 
a  good  man;  one  who  adorned  ana  elevated  even  that  great  lero- 
lutionaiy  time  of  America,  from  which  her  society,  her  mamiera, 
and  her  intellect,  have  since  degenerated;  that  the  expertmentum 
crticis  of  the  new  form  of  government  would  be  the  Election  of  the 
President*  The  fifty  years  he  set  apart  for  its  trial  are  not  expired; 
but  with  the  continued  counteraction  of  influences  here  exhibited, 
the  result  becomes  plain,  as  it  will  be  sad  and  sorrowful.  It  is  for 
those  who  would  do  their  best  to  avert  it,  to  bestir  themselves  in 
time.  It  is  not  the  least  evil  that  the  presidential  election  has 
been  so  affected  by  these  vile  and  wicked  agencies^  that  every 
duty  and  function  m  the  state  ranks,  now  no  higher  than  an  elec- 
tion bribe;  and  the  commonest,  as  the  most  eacred  appointment, 
is  but  some  reward  for  past  or  retainer  for  future  service.  What 
is  it  we  discover,  when  we  look  more  closely  into  the  case  before 
us?  That  Judge  Noah  (whose  character  all  admit  to  be  most 
high),  had  himself,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  judicial  elevation, 
been  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper;  and  that  he  had  him- 
self done  in  that  position,  what  every  American  ftincdonaiy 
in  every  position  must  do  to  make  it  profitable  or  lasting, 
taken  part  in  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  used  language 
none    of   the    mildest-f    In    other  words   he   had   help^  to 

*  **  Thu,**  said  Chancellor  Kent,  **»  to  tesi  the  goodness  and  strength  of  the 
oonstitntion  ;  and  if  we  shall  be  able  for  half  a  century  hereafter  to  ocHitiniie  to 
eleo^  the  cliidf  magistrate  with  discr,^tion,  moderation,  and  integrity,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly stamp  the  highest  value  on  our  national  character;  uid  recommend  oar 
republican  institutions,  if  not  to  the  imitation,  yet  certainly  to  the  esteem  and 
admiration,  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  manlund." 

f  We  quote  from  the  cormsel's  speech  in  defence  of  the  HertUd : 

**  Judge  Noah  had  been  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  this  city,  and  as  such,  had 
used  great  freedom  of  discussion  about  the  merit  of  other  papers^  wkidt  often  rtndb  « 
a  discussion  of  individuals  and  closes  in  a  private  controversy.  This  was  the  case  with 
Bennett:  there  had  been  a  newspaper  warfare  between  ^lem  as  rival  editors,  snd 
when  Mr.  Noah  was  raised  to  the  bench,  Bennett  thought  he  might  give  him  a 
fair  hit,  and  did  not  stop  to  discriminate  between  his  character  of  judge,  and 
of  a  newspaper  editor."  ( ! !) 

Most  frightfid,  in  consequence  of  reasons  of  this  nature,  and  of  the  pecnlisr 
judiciary  tenure  in  America,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Bench  thnmgfa  the 
entire  land.  The  newspapers  before  us  are  full  of  deplorable  instances.  Thess^ 
with  no  trouble  of  selection,  are  the  first  that  come  to  hand. 

"The  Rejections  by  the  Senate. — ^The  recent  Flections  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  of  Mr.  Barker  for  Comptroller,  and  Judge  Bradford  for  the  phoe  of 
Jndge  Hopkinson,  are  but  the  foreshadowing  of  some  very  curious  events.  It  is 
highly  probable,  as  we  think  that  Mr.  TVler  may  not  nondnate  any  other  person 
to  the  vacant  Judgeship,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  terrfUe  flare  npw  SeBet&l 
hundred  bankrupts— all  Oay  men— will  €ius  have  iheir  hopes  frwstnUedfir  want  of  a 
judffe  io  pass  on  Uieir  case.    They  want  their  affiurs  settled,  the  dday  wiU  eiiiage 
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increase  the  popukr  distrust  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  popular 
service,  -which  is  the  Newspaper  Law  of  America,  and  &om  which 
he  afterwards  suffered  in  its  worst  shape  at  the  retributive  hands 
of  the  Herald,  For  the  ruling  maxim  of  the  Ufe  of  Mr.  Sampson 
Brass's  &ther,  Suspect  Every  Body^  is  now  the  dominant  fashion  of 
the  Republic.  On  the  side  of  the  People,  it  sprang  £rom  their  too 
dose  proximi^  to  the  election  of  their  chief  magistrate:  fiom 
thatoi  ihe  President,  it  received  in  somesort  justification  and 
means  of  growth,  by  that  too  immediate  contact  with  popular 
lyreath  which  dims  the  most  stainless  reputation:  but  it  is  the 
Newspapers  that,  through  every  smallest  function  of  the  State, 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  No  man  now  takes  power  of  any  kind, 
great  or  little,  without  the  certainty  that  he  surrenders  into  the 
hands  of  ribald  assailants  the  claims  of  character,  and  the  sacred- 
nesB  of  home;  and  no  party  succeeds  in  America,  without  a 
conviction  that  from  the  instant  of  success  they  may  begin  to  date 
their  &11.  The  Democrats  are  carrying  the  State  elections  once 
more,  and  they  will  place  the  next  President  in  power. 

We  say,  then,  thatthe  very  root  and  living  notuishmentof  all  this 
£rightfid  restlessness  and  active  hatred,  which  with  every  thing  good 
mid  enduring  now  wages  continual  war,  we  find  to  be  these 
Newspapers.  The  common  people  of  America  were  in  that  half- 
educatea  state  which  could  not  dispense  with  literary  nourishment 
of  some  sort;  and  with  what  cost  them  least,  of  money,  of  under- 
standing, or  of  time,  they  were  of  course  prepared  to  sympathize. 
But  had  any  effort  been  made  to  encourage  any  other  kdnd  of 
Literature,  who  shall  say  that  some  happier  result  might  not  have 
presented  itself  than  this  we  now  behola?  a  Country  less  enlight- 
^ed,  less  truly  liberal,  less  pleasing  in  its  manner,  less  observant 
of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  less  mindful  of  its  honesties  and 

tbem;  and  ^re  should  not  be  snrprued  to  see  them  unite  with  another  bodj  of 
^Ctt  feUow-citizens,  wndform  a  ttrong  cubninittration  party  in  Pennsyhania,  At  all 
^vvLta,  these  rejections  seem  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  moTements  that  are  des- 
tined to  create  a  great  commotion,  and  perhaps  ultimately  smother  the  Clay  party 
Jn  the  smoke." 

**  What's  to  bb  doits?— Last  veek  the  Grand  Jury  presented  a  judge,  with- 
out a  name,  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  as  one  who  had  been  accused  upon  strong 
^stimony,  brooght  before  them,  of  making  justice  a  mockery  and  the  Uws  a 
™roe,  by  aiding  and  abetting  in  getting  scoundrels  free — securing  them  fh>m  the 
puiishment  due  to  their  crimes,  and  letting  them,  wholesale  miscreants  as  they 
Me,  loose  upon  society,  by  the  power  of  haUas  cormu,*' 

*•  Justice  Wil^  has  been  convicted  in  New  York  of  receiving  stolen  money, 
''^o^g  it  to  have  been  stolen,  and  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury.  The 
ymishment  is  a  fine  of  250  dollars  and  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
^xmnty  jail— both  or  either  at  the  option  of  the  court— or  unprisonment  in  the 
■^•*c  prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years." 

"wunuel  M'Henry,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Harrison  Countjr,  Texas,  was  recently 
•ned  aQdcQaanitted  for  stealing  nineteen  shives  from  Bachitoches/* 
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Tights,  after  neoriy  fifty  ;^ears  of  independence,  than  it  was  as  a 
mere  colony  of  Grreat  Britain,  haraaaed,  insulted,  and  o]pp»ned! 
Were  any  effort  now  made  to  encourage  opposite  tendennea:  were 
&ere  statesmen  and  writers  bold  enough  and  strong  enough, 
meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  proved  and  unquestioiied 
patriotism,  to  undertake,  though  at  some  graver  cost  than  that  of 
mere  personal  discomfort,  to  instruct  their  countrymen  to  look  to 
a  Future  as  well  as  to  a  Present;  to  give  them  the  inducemenlB 
and  the  means  to  do  so;  to  ^^  their  tangible  iifterests  to  the 
beUef,  that  that  form  of  Pursuit  is  not  necesaaiily  the  highest  in 
which  the  most  money  is  made,  nor  that  Liberty  the  purest  m  which 
there  is  the  least  self-restraint;  above  all  to  get  uiem  to  und£^ 
stand  that  because  a  man  receives  public  money  for  public  service, 
he  is  not  perforce  a  scoundrel  or  a  thief;  and  in  fine  that  nothing 
great  or  generous  will  last  in  this  world  without  mutual  trusts  ana 
mutual  faith  and  generous  reliances:  were  some  beginning  made, 
we  say,  to  such  an  effort  as  this,  who  would  not  be  sanguine  of 
answerable  results,  sooner  or  later  ? 

And  to  whom  is  it  not  of  the  deepest  importance  that  this 
great  experiment  of  a  Republic  should  be  fairly  made:  among 
Englishmen  most  of  all  ?  We  boast  that  it  is  from  ourselves, 
&om  our  common  English  stock,  that  Americans  have  derived 
all  that  they  should  hold  most  dear  and  worthy  of  che- 
rishing;  including  the  spirit  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
great  Kevolution,  resisted  our  own  injustice.  It  is  nothing  so 
much  as  the  attachment  to  True  Freedom,  which  should  indis- 
pose men  to  admire  or  tolerate  the  present  prevailing  forms  of 
American  society.  The  travellers  who  have  gone  there  best  qua- 
lified to  judge,  because  they  have  gone  without  the  perhaps  too 
natural  disposition  of  Englishmen  to  carp  and  cavil  at  what  tf 
of  common  origin  with  themselves,  and  who  have  gone,  too,  with 
the  persuasion  that  of  all  forms  of  government,  the  Republican 
is  beat  fitted  to  develop  the  political  mdependence  and  happi^^ 
of  mankind— such  men  as  the  accomplished  Gustave  de  Beaumont 
and  the  profound  Alexis  de  Tocqueville — ^have  returned  to  tell  ns 
that  the  American  Institutions  are  good,  but  that  the  American 
People  are  not;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  purest  poK- 
ticai  machinery  to  work  veiy  impure  results  in  half-civiEzed  handfl» 
We  know  the  answer  that  is  so  easily  made.  It  is  a  new  country; 
refinement  and  literature  come  with  maturer  age;  its  present  nu^ 
fflon  is  to  people  its  boundless  space,  to  fell  the  forest,  to  clear  the 
swamp;  wait  till  that  is  done.  An  easy  answer,  we  say,  but  o?^ 
that  we  would  freely  admit  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  did  we  sec 
some  moderating  and  regulating  power  somewhere  at  work  con- 
currently.   That  is  nowhere  to  be  discovered,  and  without  it  the 
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ftignmeiit  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  with  a  vengeance, 
prepttr  viiam  eauaas  vivendi  perdere.  It  is,  in  that  isolated  state, 
an  aigument  for  a  land  of  Yanoos,  and  not  of  Rational  Men. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  the  movers  of  the  Revolution  always 
dwelt  on  the  instabilitjr  of  the  Laws,  as  what  he  feared  womd 
prove  the  *'  greatest  blemish  in  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
American  Governments."    But  he  hoped  that  the  influence  of 
Manners  would  gradually  correct  it.     Gould  he  have  lived  till 
now,  we  may  imagine  his  despair.    Laws — ^Manners — ^the  great 
improvers  of  civiliattion  in  every  other  land  that  has  pretence  to 
^ther:  supporting  each  other,  correcting  and  moderating  each 
other,    and   lifting    the  people  that    the^   serve,   gently    but 
sorely,    in  the  rank   of  nations— what    is  their  condition   in 
America!    We  say  that  neither  can  coexist  with  a  Newspaper 
Literature  such  as  we  have  described;  so  accessible,  so  supported, 
and  80  utterly  unchecked  by  one  single  encouraging  tendency  to 
iheUterary  talent  of  the  country  to  exert  itself  in  a  di&rent  direc- 
ti<m.     We  have  not  described  it  unfidrly.    There  are  men  of  cha- 
racter, and  of  great  ability,  we  know,    connected  with  some 
of  the  American  journals:  we  gladly  recognise,  vdthout  refer- 
ence to  party  or  to  circulatLon,  the  claims  of  such  prints  as  the 
WaMngtan  Intdligeneer^  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  the  New 
York  Evening  Post^  and  the  New  York  American :  but  we  also 
know  that  in  every  case  respectability  has  to  fight  against  the  want 
of  popularity,  and  that  the  most  estimable  and  accomplished  of  these 
men,  like  Judge  Noah  when  in  that  position,  have  to  sacrifice  much 
that  in  private  life  they  would  most  dearly  esteem.   Party — ^Party — 
Party — ^that  is  still  the  cry  which  drowns  every  voice  less  loud, 
and  to  which  every  consideration  less  involved  with  daily  ex- 
istence must  give  way.     Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bryant  would  scorn 
to  invent  a  calumny,  but  he  is   driven  by  his  party  to  give  cir- 
culation to  it:  and  to  the  universal  law  of  Universal  Distrust  he  is 
obliged,  high-spirited  and  independent  as  he  is,  to  make  himself 
a  slave.     Governor  Clinton  made  no  distinction  of  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  party  when  some  years  since  he  told  the  New  York 
l^ialature,  that  at  their  last  election  party-spirit  had  invaded  the 
tnmquillity  of  private  life,  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  female  cha- 
racter, had  visited  with  severe  inflictions  the  peace  of  families, 
had  spared  neither  elevation  nor  humility,  nor  the  charities  of 
life,  nor  distinguished  public  services,  nor  the  fireside,  nor  the 
altar.    For  in  truth  all  this  we  take  to  be  but  the  maxim  of 
Suspect  Every  Body  in  its  worst  and  most  licentious  form,  which, 
in  Its  more  decent,  all  papers  are  driven  to  adopt.     Its  highest 
living  embodiment  is  in  the  infamous  New  York  Herald^  which, 
wortnily  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  others  only  less  infamous 
than  itself,  now  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  .of  America — 
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read  by  every  one,  quoted  by  every  one,  patronised  by  the  Prtti- 
dent,  in  favour  with  his  Government,  patted  gently  by  the  Jad^ 
— ^rampant,  reckless,  triumphant,  witkout  one  restndiit  to  its 
unbridled  lollany. 

Can  it  still  be  said  that  we  exaggerate  in  the  view  wb  take 
of  the  miserable  results  that  await  such  a  state  of  things  ?  We 
will  give  one  instance  more:  and  it  shall  be  fiom  a  pap^  thus 
wandy  and  unreservedly  praised  by  Capt.  Maizyat  in  his 
book  about  America.  ''  The  best  written  paper  in  Ae  S^tates,"* 
he  says,  ^'  and  the  happiest  in  its  sarcasm  and  toit,  is  the 
Louisville  Gazette^  conducted  by  Mr.  Prentice  of  Kentucky." 
Happy  Mr.  Prentice,  to  be  so  witty  and  so  sarcastic !  Bemg 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present  government  he  seems^  to 
have  b&thought  him,  some  few  months  since,  that  he  might 
exercise  this  wit  and  sarcasm  on  Mr.  Webster;  and  he  pub* 
lished  a  leading  article  descriptive  of  a  little  anecdote  of  the 
American  prime  minister,  the  exquisite  wit  and  sarcasm  of  which 
consisted  m  the  allegation,  whereto  every  thing  sacred  was 
pledged,  that  this  eminent  statesman  had  attempted  to  commit 
an  unpardonable  outrage  on  a  beauti&l  young  lady,  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  clerks.  '^  The  Secretary ^  of  State,"  said  this  master 
of  wit  and  sarcasm,  ''  was  called  on  by  the  ladjr  to  soliat  ft 
more  lucrative  situation  for  her  husband,  when  his  honour  in- 
vited her  into  a  private  room,  and  after  getting  her  in,  then 
closed  the  door,  threw  his  arms  about  her  person,  and  said 
Madam^  this  is  <me  of  the  prerogaUves  of  my  office^  The  gzaoefiil 
and  credible  anecdote  flew  like  wildfire  through  every  V^^  ^^ 
the  Union.*  But,  the  English  reader  will  say,  Mr.  Webster 
himself  condescended  to  take  no  notice  of  it?  unless,  perhaps,  to 
punish  the  writer  as  a  malicious  dealer  in  lies  instead  of  wit  and 
sarcasm?  Oh  no !  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  difficult  in  Ameiica: 
and  in  America,  every  man  will  believe  any  thing  against  a 
servant  of  the  state.  So  Mr.  Webster  is  obliged  to  ^o  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  make  solemn  oath  tnat  he  is  inno- 
cent !  t  and,  to  support  his  own  oath,  he  is  obliged  to  publish  the 

*  What  we  have  said  of  papers  in  the  most  respectable  party  interei & 
lending  themselves  ever  to  suc^  calumnies  as  this,  was  abundantly  proved  on 
the  occasion  in  question.     We  quote  a  respectable  journal :  . 

"  The  Independent,  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Heniy  Clay, 
is  giving  up  a  considerable  portion  of  its  columns  to  attacks  upon  Danid 
Webster.     It  even  countenances  the  filthy  slanders  which  have  been  rife  of 
late,  concerning  the  Secretary  of  State's  moral  character." 
f  "  District  op  Columbia, 

'*  County  of  Washington, 
"To  Wit: 
*'  Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two*  before  the  subscriber,  a  justiee  of  the  peaoe^  io  ssA 
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oaths  of  fourteen  clerks  in  his  oflSice !  !^*  and  to  support  his  clerks' 
oaths,  he  is  obliged  to  offer  to  back  them^  if  necessary,  by  the  oaths 
of  the  measen^rs! ! !  "  Although,"  he  writes  to  the  postmaster- 
geneial,  in  dealing  him  to  make  ihese  affidavits  public,  *^  I  have 
not  been  much  i^  the  habit  of  taking  notice  of  newspaper 
slanders,  yet  this  pubUcation  is  so  gross  and  infamous,  and  dr- 
cnmstanoes  are  stated  so  much  in  detail,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  giving  credit  to  the  story,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
take  suda  notice  of  it  as  it  is  at  present  in  my  power  to  do.  I  en- 
close, therefore,  mj  own  affidavit,  denying  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment in  every  particular,  and  averrinff  that  it  is,  from  bemming 
to  end,  a  naked,  base,  and  malicious  mlsehood;  and  this  affidavit, 
as  you  will  see,  is  supported  by  the  oath  of  every  clerk  in  the 
office.  The  testimony  of  the  messengers  can  be  added  if  deemed 
usefiil."  What  a  view  of  the  state  ofsociety  in  America  does  all 
this  present  to  us ! 

But  let  the  reader  glance  at  what  we  have  subjoined  in  a 
note:  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  libel,  thus  solemnly 
discredited,  and  withdrawn  even  by  its  witty  and>  sarcastic 
author,  srill  continued  to  be  repeated  and  aggravated  day  after 
day  t  by  Mr.  Webster's  low  and  malignant  enemies  in  this  wicked, 

for  the  county  aforesaid,  penoDally  appeared  Daniel  Webster,  Secretaiy  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  made  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangd  of  Almighty 
God,  that  a  certain  article  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  of  January  25,  1842,  a 
Dewsoeper  purporting  to  be  printed  and  published  at  Louisville  in  the  State 
of  KentuoEy,  by  Prentice  and  Weissinger,  which  said  article  is  entitled, 
'  Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster,'  is  wholly  and  utterly  false,  in  each  and  every 
particular  thereof,  that  at  no  time  did  any  such  interview  or  interviews  as  those 
described  in  such  article  entitled  '  Anecdote  of  Daniel  Webster,'  ever  occur ; 
that  at  no  time  did  any  incident  ever  occur  which  could  p;ive  the  slightest 
oolour  for  the  statement  in  said  article  contained ;  and  that  m  fine,  said  article 
i%  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  naked,  wilful,  and  base  falsehood. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
*'  Sworn  and  subscribed  before 

N.  Callen,  Ja.,  J.  P.     [seal.]* 

*  For,  these  we  cannot  make  room  :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  : 
cmr  readers  will  credit  Mr.  Webster. 

f  First  the  solemn  a£Sdavits  are  discredited  for  these  reasons : 

••  The  Louisville  Journal  had  it  upon  the  most  respectable  authority. 

**  We  know  fVom  many  sources  tliat  it  was  for  several  weeks  a  matter  of 
^mmon  scandal  in  Washmgton. 

••  We  know  that  the  story,  weeks  before  we  published  it,  was  told  in  that 
city  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  which  we  stated  it. 

•*  We  think  that  Daniel  Webster's  notorious  proflicacy  of  charactar  is  such, 
as  to  make  him  capable  of  any  kind  of  outrage,  where  a  woman  is  in  the 


*And  our  private  advices  from  Washington  are  such  as  to  assure  us  that 
just  such  an  affiur  did  happen,  and  is  susceptible  of  proof,  though  the  man 
whose  wife  was  insulted  may  not  have  been  a  clerk  at  the  time,  but  was  only 
in  Washington  applying  for  some  employment." 
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impimifihec^  and  unpunishable  Newspaper  Press  of  the  United 
States.  We  aie  no  very  huge  admirers  of  Mr.  Webster.  We 
have  nothing  of  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Eyans  **  of  Maine," 
who  at  the  Ashburton  Dinner*  the  other  day,  talked  of  his  **  gi- 

Then  the  execrable  libeller^  not  content  with  this»  will  thus  daily  leCan 
to,  and  aggravate  the  charge : 

**  Is  Mr.  Webster^s  moral  character  so  spotless  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  he  would  hare  been  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  ?  or  is  he  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  his  high  official  station  anmnd  him,  and  plead  '  Not  |iiilty/  swear 
to  his  innocence,  and  ask  the  world  to  place  implicit  and  unhesatatii^  00116- 
dence  in  his  denial  ?  Will  he  deny,  too,  that  be  has  exercised  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  office  to  reward  particular  favourites,  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
to  seal  Ups  that  might  disclose  other  disagreeable  truths,  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  base  and  selfish  views  ?  Will  he  deny  that  since  he  has  been  in 
his  present  office  he  has  abused  bis  power,  and  degiaded  his  station,  in  a 
manner  which  will  justify  every  honest  man  in  the  country  to  demand  his 
instant  expulsion  from  the  cabinet,  which  is  disgraced  and  degraded  so  Ions 
as  he  continues  a  member  thereof?  Will  he  deny  that  he  has  bartered 
away  the  offices  connected  with  the  custom-house  of  this  city  for '  considera- 
tions,' and  that  even  the  collectorship  was  given  to  the  piesent  incambenl 
to  heal  a  certain  wound,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  delicate  nature,  inflicted  by  the 
premier  ?  There  are  charges  enough.  Heaven  knows,  well  founded*  too,  to 
sink  Mr.  Webster  into  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  infamy,  from  which  even 
bis  brilliant  talents  and  gigantic  intellect  cannot  save  him. 

*'  Politically,  his  fortunes  are  desperate ;  and  he  must  play  a  desperate 
gpime  to  save  himself.  He  sees  die  '  handwriting  on  the  wau,'  and  at  all 
hazards  he  will  endeavour  to  arrest  the  impending  ruin.  He  cares  not  for 
friends — he  cares  not  for  country :  sslf  is  the  idol  of  his  ambition,  and  it 
matters  not  to  him  at  what  sacrifice  he  advances  his  own  interests. 

*'  His  extravagance  has  made  him  bankrupt ;  and  he  levies  a  tax  for  new 
supplies,  which  are  speedily  obtained  through  those  who  seek  office  for  them- 
selves or  friends.  His  creditors  are  numeroiUH-debts  contracted  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  double  household — that  where  he  entertains  his  guests,  and  that 
where  he  seeks  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  office,  and  the  vexations  of  poli- 
tical manoeuvring.  We  speak  by  the  card— we  speak  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly, as  we  always  have  done^-as  we  always  «Aatf  do — ^with  trutb  for  our 
guide. 

*' These  are  not  idle  rumours— they  are  fects  that  are  openly  and  noto- 
riously spoken  of  in  Washington— facts  that  are  known  in  this  community, 
where,  but  a  few  days  since  in  Wall-street,  the  notes  of  Mr.  Webster  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  floating  all  over  the  country),  were  offered  for  sale  at  a  heavy 
discount. 

"Yet  this  man— distrusted  by  the  President  himself— doubted  by  bis 
friends — despised  for  his  utter  want  of  moral  principle  by  the  people  at  large- 
is  permitted  to  retain  the  highest  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Tyler  will  never 
be  easy  in  his  administration  until  Mr.  Webster  has  *  leave  to  retire,'  and  he 
will  not  retire  until  driven  therefrom  by  the  honest  indignation  of  the  people, 
which  will,  ere  long,  manifest  itself  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  and  wiU  not 
be  misunderstood  or  disregarded." 

*  The  speech  in  the  most  execrable  bad  taste  at  tliat  dinner  was  the  speech 
of  an  Englishman,  of  Mr.  CoUey  Grattan,  the  consul  at  Boston.  This  gentle- 
man seems  to  think  that  the  Asnburton  Treaty  has  completely  cured  all  the 
evils  of  the  world,  and  secured  for  a  lifetime  at  least  a  British  consulship  at 
Boston.     But  we  notice  it  at  all^  merely  to  show  the  tone  that  eveiy  man 
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^tic  intellect,  his  noble  talent,  his  stupendous  patriotkm." 
We  cannot  even  respond  to  the  milder  entbiuiasm  of  Lord  Ash- 
buiton  hiniself,  who  thinks  him  a  truly  great  man;  that  ''  sreat 
in  ererj  sense  of  the  word  he  undoubtedly  is."  But  that  ne  is 
certainly  an  able  man;  and  with  a  wonderM  wordy  capability; 
quite  dear  of  the  scandalous  iniputations  of  his  assailants;  and  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  ^best  ot  prime  ministers  for  America,  as 
America  now  is;  can  hardly  be  disputed.  We  do  not,  for  ex- 
ample, believe  any  part  of  these  sliders  to  be  a  whit  less  exaff- 
rted  than  Mr.  Evans's  praise:  but  both  do  their  work  for 
time,  and  both  so  long  are  believed.  "  No  Americany* 
flaid  Mr.  Evans  (with  taste  questionable,  if  national,  since 
the  festivity  was  in  honour  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and  might 
have  suggested,  for  that  night  only,  some  postponement  of 
the  triiunphs  of  American  diplomacy  to  the  claims  of 
American  nospitality), — **  no  American  will  find  a  blush  on 
his  cheek  when  those  important  and  able  state-papers  on  the 
boundary  question  which  have  emanated  from  that  man^s -pea 
(Mr.  Webster's),  shall  be  read  to  the  civilized  nations  on  ei^th. 
There  is  no  man  in  this  land  who  loves  his  country,  and  who  re- 
gards the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  but 
will  feel,  when  he  reads  those  documents,  prouder  of  the  land 
which  gave  him  birtii."  And  tiie  Americans  who  heard  this,  and 
welcomed  it  with  ''  tremendous  cheers,"  wiU,  in  another  month, 
in  all  probability,  receive  with  as  ^reat  though  less  noisy  a  satis- 
£tction,  some  new  imputations  against  Mr.  Webster's  cnaracter: 
6ome  fi^esh  charge  of  his  having  embezzled  public  money,  some 
popdar  accusation  of  his  havingoutraged  female  decency. 

We  have  referred  to  De  Tocqneville.  One  of  the  wisest 
Temarks  of  his  book  is  that  too  little  importance  is  attributed  to 
Maimers  in  their  effect  on  democratic  institutions.  He  says  that 
if  the  three  great  causes  continually  at  work  were  to  be  classed  in 
their  proper  order,  physical  circumstances  would  be  counted  as 
less  emcient  than  the  laws,  and  the  laws  as  very  subordinate  to  the 
mamiers,  of  a  people.  Does  the  effect  of  what  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  describe  in  this  paper,  ^'  on  the  manners  of  a  people," 

ntui  take  to  get  flattering  reception  from  an  American  audience.  He  spoke 
^th  a  Maine  enthusiasm,  interlarded  with  a  most  Irish  blarney,  ot  the 
noble  Treaty,  the  important  Document,  the  Arrangement  so  just  that  it  had 
»yed  the  world  ;  but  yet,  being  all  this,  "  the  Document,  which,  although  it 
might  have  gone  through  all  its  official  forms,  received  the  sanction  of  the  presi- 
dent, been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Mr.  Webster,  tf  not  irukf  ratified  till  hat- 
^o^fiedby  the  voice  of  FowvLAB,  Applause  :"  here,  the  report  tells  us,  loud  bursts 
<)f  cheering  interrupted  the  speaker  :  "  and,  sir,"  contmued  the  excited  orator, 
I*  never  was  any  public  act  more  certain  of  that  glorious  consummation."  It 
IS  the  fiivourite  maxim  we  have  illustrated.  Give  us  a  number  of  voices  suffip> 
oent  to  miae  a  **  popular^'  yell,  and  we  snap  our  fingers  at  decency  and  Law. 
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require  illustration  ?  Are  there  an j  who  imagine  that  diagncefiil 
personal  encounters  are  limited  to  the  half  civilized  States  of  the 
South  and  West,  any  more  than  the  libels  of  the  in&mous  Prese 
are  confined  within  such  Umits?  If  there  are,  to  them  we  address 
the  one  or  two  brief  anecdotes  with  which  we  now  oondcule. 
They  are  taken  from  the  papers  before  us:  in  which,  to  select 
them,  we  have  silently  passed  a  hundred  atrocities  in  the  Slave 
Districts,  here  with  equal  faithfulness  recorded.  For  of  that  mare 
direct  kind  of  Slavery  that  concerns  the  coloured  population,  we 
will  confess  that  we  have  less  care  at  present,  than  for  iixe  moral 
and  intellectual  slavery,  hardly  less  degrading,  in  which  the  r&m 
of  our  own  complexion  are  so  deeply  mvolved.  It  is  a  question 
we  have  on  that  account  purposely  avoided.  There  must  be  leal 
freedom  among  the  whites,  before  the  blacks  at  their  hands  hare 
a  chance  of  freedom. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Lord  Morpeth  bein^  present  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  a  commotion  raised  against 
Ex-President  Quincy  Adams  for  having  said  something  against 
slavery,  that  venerable  and  distinguished  old  man  was,  in  his 
own  hearing,  horribly  insulted,  and  called  a  black  Bar  W 
a  traitor.  His  most  eloquent  denouncer  was  a  Mr.  Wise, 
who  interlarded  his  furious  tirade  with  insults  to  England. 
**  Lord  Morpeth,"  sap  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ame- 
rican "  occupied  the  chair  of  one  of  the  members,  and  was  appa- 
rently the  person  to  whom  Wisp  directed  all  his  swaggenng, 
bullying  abuse  of  the  British  nation  and  government.  Whenever 
he  said  anj  thing  abusive,  he  alwajrs  turned  to  the  Viscount,  and 
pointed  significantly  at  him,  apparently  delighted  to  insult  a 
stranger  and  a  lord,  without  the  possibility  of  a  reply."  And 
the  only  reception  given  to  all  this  was  tumultuous  applause. 

In  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  February,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Benton's  calling  him  a  liar.  Mr.  Tallmadge 
reiterated  his  statement,  and  Mr.  Benton  repeated  the  lie.  'Fkt 
following  then  passed:  "  Mr.  Clay  hoped  the  Senator  would  be 
compelled  to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Benton:  The  Senator  is  in  his 
seat.  Mr.  Clay:  The  Senator  has  no  right  to  speak  while  he  is 
in  his  seat,  and  if  he  speaks  to  me,  he  shall  receive  such  language 
in  reply  as  his  conduct  deserves.  Mr.  Benton:  I  hope  that 
lanaueiffe  will  be  followed  by  corresponding  action^  No  one 
took  the  least  notice  of  this  gross  insult  to  by  far  the  ablest  and 
most  accomplished  of  all  the  American  statesmen. 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr» 
Clarke  called  Mr.  Holmes  a  "  ^nny"  and  a  "jackass,"  and  poKtely 
promised  to  "  kick  him  for  sixpence.*'  "  Mr.  Holmos,"  says  tfe 
correspondent  of  the  paper  in  which  we  find  this,  "  appeared  to 
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l>e  much  excited,  but  how  the  afiiay  may  end  cannot  as  yet  be 
conjectured."    We  hear  no  more  of  it. 

Soon  after  this  date,  according  to  the  correspondence  of  The 
Nem  York  Jowmalof  Commerce^  a  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  was 
addressing  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  when  '*  Mr.  Raynor 
called  Mr.  Arwdd  to  order,  p^emptorily  several  times.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold said  it  was  a  malignant  interruption.  Mr.  Raynor  replied: 
*  You  are  a  blackguard.'  Mr.  Arnold  went  on  ana  said:  '  You 
seey  Mr.  S^^eaker^  they  call  me  a  blackguard;  and  that  is  jw  mare 
than  what  they  have  said  of  you  this  morning'  Words  continued 
to  pass  between  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Raynor.  Mr.  Raynor  at 
length  said,  if  the  blackguard  wants  to  attack  me,  let  him  do  it  in 
the  street — instead  of  making  a  scene  here  for  the  diversion  of  the 
galleries."  The  same  Mr.  Arnold  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  an  equally 
pleasing  scene  which  occurred  somewhat  more  lately,  in  which 
General  Dawson,  of  Liouisiana  (*'  tall,  and  thin  but  muscular,"  as  his 
party  paper  describes  him  '^  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  gentlemanly 
men  in  Congress^  for  no  man  is  imiformly  more  courteous,  better 
l»ed,  or  more  observant  of  the  rules"),  told  Mr.  Arnold  that  he 
was  a  coward,  and  a  blustering  fellow;  in  short,  rising  into  his 
most  graceful  and  ^ntlemanly  elevation,  that  he  was  **  a  d — d 
blackguard,  and  a  a— d  scoimdrel,  and  if  he  didn't  behave  him- 
self better,  he  would  cut  his  d — d  throat  from  ear  to  ear."  Of 
which  we  afterwards  hear  no  more  than  that  Mr.  Arnold  happens 
to  be  an  extremely  patient  man,  and  only  repUed,  we  think  very 
sensibly,  that  he  bad  no  taste  for  fighting,  and  that  his  com- 
plimentary friends  might  *'  go  and  fignt  the  Seminoles  if  they 
liked,  or  somebody  who  was  fonder  ofit  than  he  was." 

Our  last  instance,  as  our  first,  shall  be  of  Mr.  Wise.  This  gen- 
tleman is  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  his 
adversary  in  the  poUte  encoimter  we  are  about  to  relate,  was  Mr. 
Stanley,  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  Military  Afiairs;  as  highly 
appropriate  representatives  of  quarrel,  therefore,  as  our  Secretary  at 
War  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  be.  Mi.  Stanley  be- 
^an.  Being  an  anti-administration  man,  he  was  talking  of  behead- 
mg  Captain  Tyler  (politically),  and  then  (we  quote  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  American)  gracefully  compared  him  to  an  "ass,"  which 
''  resting  on  a  railroad  may  overthrow  the  locomotive  cars,  passen- 
gers and  all."  '*  Mr.  Stanley  added  that  Mr.  Wise  had  bull-dogged 
Mr.  Whitney,  referring  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wise's,  that  if  Mr. 
Whitney's  arm  had  moved  an  inch  he  should  have  died  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Wise:  Does  the  gentleman  say  I  buU-doggedj  Mr.  Whitney. 
Mr.  Stanley:  I  made  me  remark  in  reply  to  what  you  said  about 
dogging  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Wise :  I  ask  the  gentleman  £x>m 
North  Uarolina  again  if  he  meant  to  say  I  buU-do^ed  Mr.  Whit- 
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ney  before  the  committee.  Mr.  Stanley :  I  say  again  distinctly  I  made 
the  reply  about  bull-dogging  for  the  gentleman  from  Yirgmia,  and 
intended  it  for  him  ana  him  alone:  let  him  take  it.  Mr.  Wise: 
That  is  exactly  such  a  reply  as  I  should  have  expected  from  a 
COWARD.  Mr.  Stanley:  I  expected  all  that.  It  is  an  M  trkL 
TTiis  seat  wiU  testify  who  was  a  coward  at  the  extra  session  ;  we  aU 
know  who  got  the  worst  of  that.  Let  the  gentleman  try  me.  He 
shall  see  who  is  a  coward.  He  has  mistaken  his  man.  I  was  not 
bom  yesterday.  I  know  his  unworthy  acts  to  set  the  advantage, 
but  he  will  not  succeed.  The  question"  simply  adds  the  Ame^ 
riean^s  correspondent,  ''  now  naturally  arises:  if  a  duel  is  to  ensue, 
who  is  to  send  the  challenge?' 

But  no  duel  ensued.  Mr.  Stanlejr  was  quite  quiet,  and  went 
to  make  himself  merry  at  the  Wasiunffton  races,  some  few  days 
after.  Mr.  Wise  went  there  too,  and  wen  occurred  the  following 
notable  scene.  We  derive  it  from  the  respectable  authority, 
already  quoted,  of  a  few  days  later  date.  '^  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  on  horseback,  in  riding  by  Mr.  Wise  (also  mounted),  jostled 
him:  accidentally,  Mr.  Stanley  says,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fractoriness of  his  horse.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wise  recovered  his  seat, 
he  rode  afler  Mr.  Stanley  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a 
rattan  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  rattan  in  pieces.  Mr.  Stanley 
said  '  I  brushed  against  you  unintentionally.'  ^  Then  you  are  ex- 
cused^' answered  Mr.  Wise.  '  Do  you  strike  a  gentleman  behind 
his  backj  asked  Mr.  Stanley.  ^  Damn  you  Y  was  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Wise :  '  Take  the  blow  with  the  coward  I  gam  you  the  other 
day  and  make  the  most  of  them!  Persons  then  interfered  and 
separated  them,  telling  mdm  that  was  no  place  to  settle  the 
quarrel:  and  they  went  home.  Mr.  Stanley's  face  was  badly  cut 
This  affair  must  result  in  a  duel."  No,  no !  Again  this 
simple  correspondent  prophesied  badl^.  No  duel  has  yet  taken 
place.  Friends  met,  and,  as  it  is  said,  *  arranged'  the  matter: 
and  very  probably,  for  the  thin^  occurred  as  far  back  as  May, 
Mr.  Wise  and  mi.  Stanley,  at  tms  moment,  while  we  lay  down 
our  pen,  are  on  terms  of  renewed  and  affectionate  intimacy. 
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OF  RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


Das  Uniersuchungsrecht    (The  Right  of   Seareh.)    Von  Francis 
J.  Gbund.     Leipsic.     1842. 

We  notice  this  publication,  onl  j  that  we  may  quote  firom  it  one  passage 
m  illnstration  m  what  we  remarked  in  our  last  number  of  the  General 
Cass  tribe  of  American  politicians.  The  author  is  already  known  by 
two  shallow  and  declamatory  volumes  about  America,  published  in  this 
countiy  four  or  fhre  years  ago ;  in  return  for  which,  and  to  reward  the 
loathsome  pufieiy  they  contained,  the  American  «)Temment  appointed 
Mr.  Grund  Consul  for  the  States  at  Bremen,  l^e  man's  argument  is 
beneath  contempt,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  say  a  worse  thing  of  his 
style,  it  ought  to  be  said  :  but  we  quote  the  passage  purposely  without 
a  word,  to  show  the  impudence  and  baseness  that  now  recommend 
themselyes  to  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic. 

After  briefly  depicting  the  dangerous  maritime  supremacy  of  England, 
and  passing  a  few  highly-coloured  encomiums  in  the  Bunker^s-hill 
style  of  declamation  on  the  American  War  of  Independence,  he  an- 
nalyzes  the  motiyes'which  actuated  England  in  her  'humane*  policy  of 
slave  liberation,  proves  her  to  be  false  and  hollow  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  then  undertakes  to  show  what  a  lively  interest  Grermany  should 
take  in  this  question. 

*'  Should  America  be  forced  to  embrace  any  side  in  Europe,  rrs  natvral 
ALLIES  AEE  France  AND  RusBTA.  With  a  French  alliance  are  associated  the 
recollections  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  flags  of  France  waved  on 
the  battlements  of  Yorktown  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Union.  France, 
in  a  word,  is  the  old,  tried,  chivalrous  ally  of  the  Union,  and  its  material 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Free  States.  Russia  possesses,  it  is 
true,  no  sympathies  in  America,  and  cannot,  therefore,  easily  work  upon  the 
leguJative  body  or  public  opinion  ;  bui  Rmtia  and  Aftierica  are  nowhere  op- 
poted  to  one  another,  and  both  lands  are  from  their  ^reatneu  and  power  elevated 
above  all  petty  Jealousies ;  and  as  regards  the  principles  of  government  in  both, 
their  veir  diametrical  opposition,  as  in  phjrsical  nature,  forms  the  strongest 
means  of  attraction.  It  is  not  in  the  principles  which  the  French  have  at 
various  times  preached,  but  in  the  national  character  of  Frenchmen  that  the 
Propaganda  exists.  £ngland  has  inculcated  the  same  principles  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  but  has  as  yet  made  but  few  proselytes.  Russia  whose  moral 
power  n  based  on  rsuoiom  [nothing  of  the  murder  of  Poland,  O  republican 
and  liberty-loving  Grund  ?]  and  Sclmvonian  nationality  needs  as  little  to  shun 
contact  wtth  American  democracy  [that  is  true  I !]  as  America  the  influence  of 
Imperial  Ukases  ;  every  thing  depends  on  the  common  end  in  view ;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  a  case  in  which  this  common  object  might  be  for  both  lands  a 
national  one.  But  whether  Germany— or  rather  its  two  great  representatives 
Austria  and  Prussia — act  wisely  in  precipitating  thU  natural  gravitation  of 
America  towards  France  and  JCiiftia,  instead  ot  severing  the  United  States 
from  the  two  latter  empires,  is  a  question  which  we  of  course  leave  di- 
plomatists to  decide." 
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Modest  M.  Grund !    And  oh,  happy  repuhlic  that  is  so  lenred,  and 
that  will  be  only  too  glad  yet  fiiiiher  to  remrd  such  service ! 


Ueher  das  Schielen  un  die  Heilung  desselben  durch  dei  OperaHan* 
(On  Squintmg,  and  the  Manner  of  its  Core  by  Operatunu)  By  J. 
F.  DiEFFENBACH.     Berlin.     1842. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  tempted  to  extend  our  notice  to  foreign 
medical  works,  but  the  operations  of  Dieffenbach  for  the  cure  of  sqtdnting 
have  obtained  so  universal  a  fame,  that  we  cannot  allow  the  appearance 
of  a  work  like  the  present  to  pass,  without  briefly  apprizing  our  readeis 
of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Dieffenbach,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware^  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  operation  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  squinting  {strabismus  is 
the  new  and  more  learned  word) ;  and  that  this  operation  consists  in 
dividing  the  internal  rectus  muscle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  done  bv  a 
proper  scissors,  without  extemally  wounding  the  eyelid.  The  subject 
has  been  much  written  and  talkea  of  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  Dieffenbach  himself  has  deemed  it  proper 
to  favour  the  world  with  a  work  on  his  discovery. 

Since  the  26th  of  October,  1839,  Dieffenbach  has  performed  1200 
operations  on  squinting  patients,  and  in  most  cases  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Considering  that,  while  the  great  rnast^  has  been  thus  busy 
with  the  ocular  obliquities  of  the  g^od  people  of  Berlin,  his  disciples 
have  not  been  idle  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  marvel  is  that  there 
should  still  remain  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind  to  work  upon. 

Dieffenbach  throws  out  a  hint,  towards  the  dose  of  ms  preface,  that 
some  of  his  disciples  have  carried  the  operation  too  £bv  ;  but  he  is  not 
apprehensive  that  the  failures  that  have  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the 
<<  immoderate  exercise"  of  his  system,  can  bring  any  permanent  dis' 
d^dit  upon  it.  He  opens  his  work  by  some  general  remarks  on 
squinting,  its  causes,  its  kinds,  and  its  degrees.  The  theoretrical  portion 
of  his  trea^e  is  disposed  of  with  exceeding  brevity ;  but  the  author^ 
eiven  before  he  applied  himself  to  the  cutting  the  eye9trinc;8  of  his  friends^ 
wasfamed  as  a  man  of  few  words,  and  one  much  more  ready  with  his  knife 
than  his  speech.  He  g^ves  a  minute  description  of  the  instruments  he 
makes  use  of,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  with  its  relation  to  the 
six  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  subcutaneous  incision  recommended  by 
Guerin,  is  rejected  altogether  by  Dieffenbach.  Accidents  during  and 
after  the  operation  are  detailed,  and  illustrated  by  various  anecdotes  of 

Satients,  including  the  case  of  the  Countess  Hahn  Hahn.  Our  author  is 
ecidedly  opposed  to  any  operation  on  a  child  of  less  than  ax^ears  old, 
and  decides  m  the  negative  the  ^question  whether  the  operaticm  ought 
ever  to  be  performed  on  both  eyes  at  once. 

Any  thing  like  an  analysis  of  a  work  like  this,  lies  altogether  beyond 
our  sphere.  We  only  wish  to  apprize  the  English  public  of  its  appear* 
aaoe,  leavbg  to  others  the  task  of  a  critical  investigation  of  its  merits. 
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Briefe  aus  London.     (Letters  from  London.)     By  Db.  Woldemab 
Setffabth.     2  vols.     Altenburg.     1842. 

These  letters  were  originally  written  for  a  German  periodical  (Das 
Morgenblatt) ;  and,  though  far  from  fiiultless,  were  quite  good  enough 
to  deserve  to  be  published  in  a  more  permanent  form.  They  were 
written  at  brief  intervals  from  Aumist,  1834,  to  June,  1836,  and  fur- 
nish a  deal  of  amusing  gossip  of  the  doings  and  sayings  that  occupied 
public  attention  in  England  in  the  course  of  those  yeara.  Tlie  author 
speaks  of  every  thing  as  if  he  had  seen  it  himself,  yet  he  describes  scenes 
of  which  it  is  more  than  probable  he  never  was  a  witness.  Often  he 
misunderstands  what  he  sees  or  hears,  and  sometimes  has  either  been 
misinformed,  or  has  not  exactly  understood  what  has  been  told  him. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  though  his  descriptions  of  London  manners 
are  in  substance  tolerably  correct,  in  detail  they  are  at  times  ludicrously 
inaccurate. 

At  the  Custom-house,  on  his  first  arrival,  this  adventure  occurs  to 
him: 

"  In  my  trunk,"  be  says,  ''  was  a  lad>'s  cap  in  a  small  box.  I  bad  bouglit 
the  uDsubistantial  article  in  Berlin  for  six  dollars,  and  bad  brought  it  with  me 
by  way  of  a  joke,  intending  it  as  a  present  for  .  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
thing  was  liable  to  duty,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  the  officer  dictate  '  fifteen 
shillings'  to  the  roan  who  was  writing  down  an  inventory  of  my  possessions. 
'Fifteen  shillinss!'  I  exclaimed.  <  According  to  the  tariff,' saia  he.  This 
I  thought  would  be  rather  too  much  for  my  joke,  which,  to  say  truth,  had 
seemed  dear  to  roe,  when  I  gave  six  dollars  for  it  in  Berlin,  so  I  refused  to 
pay.  '  Then  we  roust  keep  the  article,'  said  he  of  the  Customs.  '  I  can't 
help  it,'  was  my  answer.  Hereupon  he  proposed  that  I  should  pay  twelve 
shillings,  and  in  the  end  he  came  down  to  three,  whicli  I  offered  him,  when 
he  had  met  roe  at  the  intermediate  station  of  nine.  As  I  cannot  suppose 
that  the  officer  made  this  reduction  of  duty  on  his  own  responsibility,  I  blush 
in  my  soul  for  those  who  empowered  him  to  make  it." 

Now,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Custom-house  formalities 
on  these  occasions,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  whole  affair. 
The  cap  was  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  was  the  doctor^s 
business  to  say  what  he  considered  his  cap  worth.  If  it  cost  him  six 
dollars  in  Berlin,  the  duty  in  London  in  1834  ought  to  have  been  about 
six  shillings  ;  and  had  he  valued  his  cap  at  the  Berlin  price,  that  would 
have  been  the  duty  demanded  of  him.  If  he  paid  only  three  shillings 
duty,  the  ofHcers  must  have  adopted  a  valuation  equal  to  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  article  at  Berlin.  Tlie  whole  was  evidently  a  misunder- 
standing, owin^  to  the  doctor's  ignorance  of  the  formalities  of  the 
place.  We  gneve  to  admit  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  place  from 
which  courtesy  and  decency  are  too  often  banished. 

Many  of  the  doctor's  stories  are,  avowedly,  little  more  than  tran- 
scTTpts  froxa  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  ana  our  crinunal  trials  and 
police  reports  afford  abundant  opportunities  to  interweave  specimens  of 
the  horrible  into  his  kaleidoscopical  picture  of  English  manners.  But 
the  book  has  clever  touches.     The  description  of  a  public  charity  dinner 
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is  done  with  a  comic  force  that  might  even  disturh  the  grayity  q£ 
the  chairman  whose  long  speeches  are  ridiculed.  The  proceedings  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  are  tolerahly  described,  and  the  ancient 
forms,  as  still  adhered  to,  are  quite  as  absurd  as  our  author  represents 
them.  He  is  not  accurate  in  all  the  details,  but  the  prominent  parts  o£ 
the  picture  are  sketched  not  only  with  humour  but  with  truth.  like 
most  foreigners,  the  doctor  is  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  English  m 
their  reverence  for  the  Sunday.  ''  The  manner  in^which  the  day  is 
enforced,"  he  says,  "  demoralizes  the  lower  classes,  and  begets  a  habit 
of  hypocrisy  among  the  higher."  "  Do  not  ima^ne,'*  he  says  in 
another  place,  "  that  the  people  at  large  are  led  by  a  religious  feeling 
to  observe  the  Sunday  in  tne  way  they  do.  If  it  were  so,  the  majority 
would  not  desecrate  the  day  by  stuffing  and  drinking.  Even  among 
the  richer  classes  many  a  one  selects  the  Sunday  for  his  table  excesses. 
Among  the  masses,  wnere  you  see  one  man  drunk  in  the  week,  you  will 
see  three  on  a  Sunday.  The  churches,  to  be  sure,  are  tolerably  full; 
but  they  would  be  fiill  to  overflowing,  if  those  who  have  not  their  seats 
reserved  for  them  were  not  compelled  to  pay  for  their  admission,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fee  to  the  pew-opener.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  church,  and 
does  not  look  like  one  from  whom  a  sixpence  may  be  expected,  he  will 
have  a  long  time  to  wait  before  he  is  shown  to  a  pew."  He  continues 
in  this  sarcastic  vein  for  a  page  or  two :  saying  some  things  overchaiged 
and  false^  and  others  but  too  true. 

A  free  press  in  England  has  the  effect  of  constantly  directing  public 
attention  to  a  multitude  of  social  evils  and  abuses,  which  exist  not  the 
less  in  other  countries,  and  perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
our  own,  though  no  tongue  be  wagged  and  no  pen  put  into  motion  to 
point  public  indignation  against  the  iniquities  of  an  established  system. 
Party  motives,  or  a  morbid  craving  after  popularity,  lead  public  men 
sometimes  to  exaggerate  these  evils,  and  exaggerations  pass  with 
foreigners  for  truths.  Dr.  Seyffarth,  like  many  others,  has  been  led 
thus  astray.  But  throughout  he  shows  a  solicitude  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  it  would  please  us  well  were  all  foreigners  who  write  about 
us  as  honest,  and  on  the  whole  as  correct. 


Wdnderungen  durck  Europa  und  das  Morgenland.  (Wanderings 
through  Europe  and  the  East.)  By  P.  D.  Holthaus.  Bannen. 
1842. 

We  have  here  the  adventures  of  a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  without 
any  thing  but  his  needle  to  rely  upon  for  his  travelling  expenses^ 
started  from  his  native  tillage  in  Westphalia,  and  spent  six  or  seven 
years  in  wandering  through  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Wallachia» 
Constantinople,  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
then  return^  to  lus  Heimath^  married  his  old  sweetheart,  and  settled 
quietly  down  to  reform  the  time-worn,  or  to  renew  the  out-worn,  habili- 
ments of  his  neighbours.     So  fiir  the  author  s  own  story;  but  we  have 
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heard  a  different  tale ;  namely,  that  our  friend  Holthaus  has  not  been 
cured  of  his  wanderine*  propensities,  but  has  started  on  a  new  pilgri- 
mage. Now  this  we  do  not  quite  approve.  As  bachelors,  let  journey* 
men  tailors  wander  as  long  as  they  like ;  but  after  keeping  a  sweet- 
heart waiting  seven  years  at  home  for  him,  it  is  haraly  fair  for  a 
man  to  turn  Reisender  Handwerksbursche  a  second  time,  and  to  run 
out  into  the  wide  world  again  before  his  first  year  of  wedlock  is  well 
oyer. 

The  little  work  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  of  travels  and  tours  which  annually  come  forth  upon  the 
public.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  unassuming  style,  not  deficient  at 
times  in  humorous  descriptions,  but  without  any  thing  calculated  to 
awaken  the  least  doubt  of  the  author's  veracity,  or  to  suppose  that  he 
has  any  wish  to  make  himself  out  a  greater  hero  than  he  is.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  have  seen,  the  inside  of  a  Turkish  harem,  or  to  have 
been  engag^  in  a  love  adventure  with  any  of  the  fair  Odalisques 
of  Istambool ;  he  enlarges  not  upon  the  withers  of  Arabian  steeds,  and 
has  not  a  word  to  tell  us  about  beautifiil  Abyssinian  slaves.  He  was 
never  balloted  for  at  a  fashionable  dub,  nor  ever  sat  down  to  smoke  a 
social  pipe  with  Mebemet  Ali ;  yet  he  did  meet  the  old  pasha  once,  when 
they  were  both  takine  their  pleasure  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

The  ancient  city  of  Athens  is  distinguished  in  our  author's  book  as 
the  place  where  he  gained  most  money  by  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
— a  useful  hint  for  travelling  tailors  that  may  feel  desirous  of  emulating 
his  achievements.  Of  the  antiquities  and  classical  associations  of 
the  capital,  where  once  dwelt  Pericles  and  now  reigns  King  Otho, 
the  book,  as  might  have  been  expected,  says  nothing.  The  author 
started  but  with  a  small  share  of  antique  lore,  and  travellers  rarely 
enrich  themselves  unless  they  carry  a  tolerable  capital  when  they  set 
out.  Had  we  looked  for  information  from  Master  Holthaus  we  should 
have  been  disappointed ;  we  looked  only  for  amusement,  and  that  we 
found. 


1.  Travels  in  Kcuhmir,  Ladaky  Iskardo,  the  Countries  adjoining  the 
Mountain  Course  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Himalaya  north  of  the 
Punjab,     By  G.  T.  Yioins,  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes.  London.    1842. 

2.  Kaschmir  und  das  Reich  der  Siek,  (Kashmir  and  ihe  Eknpire  of 
the  Sieks.)  By  CHABI4ES  Babon  von  Hueoel.  Vol.  HI.  Stuttgart. 
1841. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Baron  von  HUgeFs  account  of  his  wander- 
ings in  Central  Asia  were  noticed  in  this  review  about  a  year  ago. 
The  present  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  by  an  account  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  his  government,  and  his  court,  and  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  British  empire  in  India.  No  new  information  is  given  respecting 
the  interesting  province  whose  name  forms  so  attractive  a  title  to  the 
whole  work,  and,  though  the  travelled  baron's  narrative  can  scarcely 
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be  read  bj  any  one  with  indifference,  the  great  events  tbat  baTe 
chang^  the  face  of  things  in  Central  Asia  have  thrown  the  former 
politics  of  the  court  of  Lahore  so  completely  into  the  background, 
that  few  of  our  readers  would  thank  us  were  we  to  occupy  any  con- 
siderable space  with  anecdotes  of  the  late  sovereign,  or  of  the  ministsrs, 
fikkheers,  astrologers,  and  other  vagabonds,  from  the  west  as  well  ts 
from  the  east,  that  formed  his  court. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume.  Baron  von  HCig^  pajs 
a  handsome  tribute  to  the  present  lords  of  India.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  tribute  is  merited  or  not  \  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  quoting  a  few  passages  in  his  own  words. 

'*  The  noble  inheritance  of  England,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  adYentnr- 
ous  sons,  has  a  natural  boundary  on  each  side  except  towards  the  west  On 
tlie  south  it  is  fixed  by  the  ocean,  to  the  east  and  north  it  is  determined  by 
stupendous  mountains  and  impenetrable  foreats,  and  along  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  line  by  the  Thurr,  the  Indian  desert,  leaving  only  a  small 
atrip  to  the  north-west  wiiere  the  question  becomes  at  all  doubtful. 

<*  To  a  mere  geographer  nothing  appears  more  simple  than  to  adopt  a  large 
river  as  a  natioual  boundary ;  but  the  north-western  boundary  of  British 
India  must  be  something  jnore ;  it  must  be  a  military  position,  for  it  is  the 
only  point  on  which  the  empire  can  be  assailed  by  a  foreign  enemy.  A  rirer 
may  form  an  excellent  line  of  defence,  but  can  never  form  a  line  to  separate 
one  people  from  another.  On  the  contrary,  a  river  forms  at  all  times  a  con- 
nexion between  the  inhabitants  of  its  opposite  banks.  I  know  of  no  river 
in  the  world,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  banks  are  not  of  the 
same  race,  or  where  they  do  not  speak  the  same  language.  It  requires, 
therefore,  a  little  more  consideration  than  may  appear  necessary  to  a  super- 
ficial reasoner,  to  determine  whether  the  Indus  offers  a  suitable  boundary 
for  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

"  From  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  it  is  the  Indus  that  gives  life  to  the 
whole  country.  Along  its  banks  lie  narrow  strips  of  fertile  land ;  beyond 
these  lies  desolation.  On  the  right  bank  ilie  sandy  desert  commences  almost 
immediately,  and  stretches  far  away  to  the  west ;  on  the  left  bank  the  strip 
of  cultivable  land  is  somewliat  broader,  but  from  the  Rann,  itself  150  miles 
broad,  tlie  desert  gains  rapidly  on  the  country,  till,  under  the  2dth  degree  of 
latitude,  it  occupies  a  breadth  of  360  miles. 

*'  From  its  mouth  to  its  confluence  with  the  streams  of  the  Punjaub,  the  In- 
dus cannot  be  used  as  a  defensive  line  of  operation,  for  the  army  occupying  it 
would  have  nothing  but  a  desert  to  retreat  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
attack  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter,  for  though  the  firat  Ma- 
hometans from  Kandahar  and  Ghuznee  pressed  forward  by  this  route  to 
Guzzerat,  they  did  so  only  by  small  parties,  their  main  armies  always  crossing 
the  Indus  at  Attock. 

*'  Tiie  circumstance  that  Attock  must  necessarily  be  the  principal  point  of 
attack,  leads  many  to  adopt  the  idea,  that  the  Indus  would  be  the  most 
suitable  boundary ;  but  a  frontier,  to  be  a  desirable  one,  ought  to  be  of  dtlS- 
£ult  access  to  our  enemy,  and  of  easy  access  to  ourselves.  The  Indus,  hoir- 
ever,  is  of  much  more  easv  access  from  the  west  than  from  the  east.  In  (act, 
from  the  Indian  side  the  Indus  is  almost  inaccessible  to  troops,  and  a  mili- 
tary force  stationed  there  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  its  communication 
with  Bombay  otherwise  than  by  sen. 

'*  Modern  historians  have  marvelled  at  the  sagacity  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  attacking  India  precisely  on  that  point  by  which  it  was  most  easy  of  at- 
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tack  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  marvellous  in  this  than  in  the  sagacity  of  an 
honest  journeyman-mechanic  who  finds  his  way  on  foot  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 
Even  in  Alexander's  time,  the  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  Persia  and 
Greece,  and  the  merchant  who  carried  it  thither,  chose,  not  merely  the 
eatiesit  but  the  only  road  by  which  it  was  possible  for  hira  to  convey  his  mer- 
chandise. Many  writers  liave  marvelled  even  more  to  find  that  all  the  subs*;- 
quent  invaders  of  India  should  have  chosen  the  same  route  as  Alexander; 
but  here  is  as  little  cause  for  marvel  as  in  the  former  case  ;  they  chose  this 
route  only  because  they  had  no  choice ;  there  is  no  other  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  army  to  march. 

"  Were  the  Indus  the  boundary  of  India,  it  would  be  the  height  of  mad- 
ness for  any  general  to  hazard  a  decisive  battle  on  its  banks.  A  finer  field 
for  a  battle  indeed  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  plain  of  Attock,  which 
stretches  away  Id  or  20  miles  in  every  direction  ;  but  should  the  defenders  of 
India  gain  the  battle,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  enemy  would 
retreat  upon  the  strong  positions  in  his  rear,  through  a  country  whose  roads 
no  rain  can  impair,  and  whose  resources  cannot  easily  be  exhausted.  There 
the  invaders  might  remain  for  a  year,  while  the  rainy  season  would  effectually 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  victorious  army.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, however,  to  the  English  army,  if  it  suffered  a  reverse?  Why  it 
would  have  to  retreat  over  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  barren  land  in  the 
world,  and  one  day's  rain  might  make  it  impossible  to  save  either  artillery  or 
haggage.  Oo  the  Jylum  would  be  the  first  point  where  the  retreating  army 
could  rally ;  but  behind  it,  the  rivers  lie  so  closely  together,  and  are  liable  to 
^uch  sudden  and  extensive  inundations,  that  a  second  reverse  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  inevitable  loss  of  whatever  material  might  remain.  Between 
the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej,  every  disadvantage  is  for  the  retreating  army  ; 
every  position  may  be  outflanked,  yet  there  is  but  one  route  by  which  an 
army  can  march." 

Baron  von  Htigel,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  Sutlej  would  not  offer  a  stronger  and  more  desirable  boun-> 
daiy  for  British  India.  Wlierever  that  boundary  may  be,  it  is  in  the 
plams  of  Sirhind,  he  says,  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  which  is  to 
dedde  the  fate  of  Hmdostan. 

"  In  those  plains,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  every  advantage  is  on  tlie  side  of  the 
defenders  of  India,  while  to  the  invaders  the  loss  of  a  battle  is  immediate  de- 
struction. If  England  is  impelled,  as  she  will  be,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  extend  her  frontier  to  the  Indus,  she  cannot  choose,  but  must  go 
^rther,  and  must  establish  her  line  of  defence  between  Cabool  and  Herat, 
perhaps  even  at  Herat." 

A  fourth  volume,  which  may  shortly  be  expected  to  appear^  will  com* 
pfete  the  baron*8  travels. 

Mr.  Vigne's  work  has  in  some  measure  been  anticipated  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Baron  von  HUgeFs  two  first  volumes.  They  travelled  over 
nearly  the  same  ground,  and  often  in  each  other's  company.  Their  nar- 
'^▼es,  therefore,  bear  often  on  the  same  events,  and  on  the  same  ad- 
ventures, and  though  for  the  English  pubUc  at  large/  this  circumstance 
<^to  in  no  way  deteriorate  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Vigne's  interestmg 
volumes,  to  us  they  lose  much  of  their  freshness,  appearing,  as  they  do, 
&  twelvemonth  after  our  notice  of  the  adventmrous  baron's  accoimt  of 
&shiiur. 
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Mr.  yigne  left  England  in  1832,  and  after  passing  throueb  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  embarked  at  Bushir  for  Bombay.  He  left  liis  own 
country  without  meditating  an  absence  of  more  than  twelye  or  fourteen 
months,  but  one  object  after  another  drew  him  on,  till  his  travels  in  the 
East  occupied  a  period  of  seven  years.  His  overland  journey  to  Boshir 
is  disposed  of  in  a  few  pages,  and  it  is  only  with  his  entrance  into  the 
hill  states,  on  his  way  to  Kashmir,  that  his  narrative  may  be  said  to 
commence.  To  the  valley  of  Kashmir  itself  the  chief  attention  of  his 
readers  is  directed,  and  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportumty  of 
perusing  Von  HUgeFs  work,  we  can  promise  much  enjoyment  from  Mr. 
Vigne*s  amusing  pages ;  to  the  more  experienced  reader  the  only  part  of 
Mr.  Vlgne's  book  which  is  really  of  value,  is  comprised  in  his  account  of 
his  travels  to  Iskardo,  the  capital  of  Little  Thibet,  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  visited  by  any  European. 

"  It  was  previously  to  my  first  departure  for  Kashmir,"  he  says,  *•  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Wade  at  Lodiana,  a  hint  or  two  wliich  encouraged  me  to 
make  the  attempt,  of  my  own  accord,  to  continue  my  journey  through  the 
valley  of  Iskardo,  the  capital  of  Little  Tibet.  He  read  me  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Gylfo,  of  that  countiv,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  anxiety  that  some  English  Sahib  should  visit  him,  and  my  mind  was  of 
course  made  up  in  a  moment.* 

The  Sikh  authorities  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  Attempts  were 
made  to  bribe  and  intimidate  his  servants,  who  were  told  by  the  jeme- 
dar,  "  that  there  were  Jews  at  Ladak,  whose  favourite  food,  among 
other  horrors,  was  human  flesh."  These  artifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikhs  appear  not  to  have  been  without  their  efiPect,  but  our  author's 
attendants  were  soon  induced,  by  a  promise  of  double  wages,  to  banish 
the  fears  with  which  they  had  so  industriously  been  inspired. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  Gylfo  of  Iskardo  {gylfoy  by  the  by,  we  are  told  is 
derived  from  two  Bulti  words  that  signi^,  a  powerful  man),  received 
Mr.  Vi&^ne  in  the  most  ftiendly  and  hospitable  manner.  The  old 
mountam  chief  had  long  wished  to  see  a  European,  and  this  desize 
being  gratified,  he  now  expressed  himself  anxious  only  to  see  a  Hubshi 
(an  Abyssinian  negro),  that  he  might  then  comfort  himself  vrith  the 
assurance  of  having  seen  a  specimen  of  every  nation  on  the  earth. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  valley  of  Iskardo  is  the  capital  or 
stronghold  of  the  Httle  state,  and  is  admirably  delineated  by  the  author. 
The  sovereigns  of  Little  Thibet  or  Tibet,  as  it  is  here  written,  have 
Generally  been  supposed  to  claim  a  descent  from  Alexander  the  Grea^ 
but  Ahmed  Shah  assured  Mr.  Yigne,  that  he  knew  of  no  foundation 
for  the  tradition.  Land  in  Little  Thibet  seems  to  be  every  where  held 
by  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  the  holders  being  all  sepahis, 

"  who  are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  knight  service,  frank  tenement 
and  copyhold  united,  and  cannot  in  fact  refuse  to  assist  in  any  public  work 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  If  a  Tibeti  sepahi  dies,  his  widow 
takes  half  his  property,  and  the  rest  reverts  to  the  Rajah ;  if  there  are  one 
or  more  children,  she  retains  all,  and  perhaps  some  is  added  by  the 
Rajah." 
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Our  author  giTes  rery  elaborate  instructioiis  how  to  make  tea  in 
Thibet  fii^ion,  with  the  assistance  of  butter,  soda,  salt,  and  cream, 
the  whole  milled  up  together  into  a  substance,  something  of  the  con- 
sistency of  chocolate.  After  a  little  time,  he  says,  he  found  it 
quite  as  palatable  as  tea  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  far  more 
nourishing.'' 

The  glory  of  the  yalley,  however,  is  the  magnificent  glacier  at  the 
end  of  it. 

**  The  width  of  the  lofty  wall  of  ice,  in  which  it  terminates  towards  Arindo, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  ite  height  is  nearly  a  hundred  feet.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  the  quantity  of  soil  and  rock  on  its  upper 
sornce  (on  which  I  gathered  several  plants)  is,  that  it  must  have  been  col- 
lected partly  by  the  eflTect  of  winds,  and  partly  by  the  avalanches  of  ages  past, 
which  fell  upon  it,  and  deposited  a  detritus,  when  as  yet,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  bed,  it  was  more  within  the  range  of  their  descending  forces.  I 
have  never  seen  any  spectacle  of  the  same  nature  so  truly  grand,  as  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  waters  from  beneath  this  glacier.  The  ice  is  clear  and  green 
as  an  emerald  ;  the  archway  loft^,  gloomy,  and  Avemus-like.  The  stream 
that  emerges  from  beneath  is  no  incipient  brook,  but  a  large  and  ready-formed 
river,  whose  colour  is  that  of  the  soil  which  it  has  collected  in  its  course, 
whose  violence  and  velocity  betoken  a  very  long  descent,  and  whose  force  is 
best  ei  plained  by  saying,  that  it  rolls  along  with  it  enormous  masses  of  ice, 
that  are  whirled  against  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  with  a  concussion  producing  a 
sound  like  that  of  dbtant  cannon.* 

Upon  the  whole,  much  as  we  have  been  entertained  by  Mr.  Vigne's 
book,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  to  find  our  traveller  little  more  than 
a  well  read,  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  travelling  companion.  Our 
curiosity  is  excited  more  than  g^tified  by  a  sketchy  narrative,  in  which 
there  is  neither  plan  nor  skilful  g^uping,  and  though  Ahmed  Shah 
and  his  son  Achmet  Ali  Khan  may  be  very  excellent  personages 
(their  portraits,  be  it  said  in  passing,  are  admirably  characteristic,  and 
no  doubt  good  likenesses),  yet  these  eternal  accounts  of  the  g^eat,  with 
80  little  about  the  people,  are  not  what  we  wish  most  to  hear  from  one 
who  explores  unknown  regions. 

Of  the  map  which  accompanies  the  volumes  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say  more  than  that  it  is  beautifully  executed.  Of  its  correct- 
ness we  are  of  course  unable  to  Judge.  Some  of  its  localities,  we  be- 
lieve, do  not  agree  with  those  of  Von  HUgel,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Vigne  may  not  be  quite  as  correct  as  his  friend.  Perfect  accu- 
racy it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  in  a  map,  drawn  by  a  traveller, 
of  a  country  visited  for  the  first  time  by  any  one  capable  of  making  a 
map  at  all.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Vigne  has  made  valuable  additions  to 
our  store  of  geographical  knowledge. 


Norway  and  her  Laplanders^  in  1841 :  with  a  few  Hints  to  the 
Salmon  Fisher.     By  John  Mdlfo&d.     London.     1841. 

Steamboats  and  nulroads  are  rapidly  bringing   Norway  and  Asia 
Minor  within  the  compass  of  London's  suburbs.     Constantinople  and 
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St  Petersburg  are  of  more  conTenieDt  access  now  than  Birming^iam 
was  a  centuxy  ago.  Nay,  within  easy  recollecUoDy  a  trip  to  Hargite, 
by  one  of  the  old  hoys,  was  a  more  formidable  undertaking  than 
a  voyage  to  Hamburg  is  now :  now  that  a  fleet  of  splendid  steam- 
frigates  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Thames 
and  allow  the  merchant,  in  fine  weather*  to  calculate  to  half  an  hour 
the  time  it  will  take  him  to  transport  himself  from  the  exchange  of 
London  to  that  of  Hamburg  or  Vienna.  Already  a  man  can  travel  by 
steam  from  London  to  Berlin,  and  next  year  lie  will  probably  be 
able  to  go  by  steamboats  and  railroads  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  Constanti- 
nople, St.  Petersburg,  and  almost  to  every  port  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Forty -three  hours  often  take  the  traveller  from  London 
to  Hamburg.  In  two  days  and  a  night  a  steamboat  carries  him  up  the 
Elbe  to  Magdeburg,  and,  from  Magdeburg,  the  ratlroada  already 
finished  will  carry  him  in  three  hours  and  a  half  to  Leipzig,  in  about 
six  to  Berlin,  and  in  less  than  six  to  Dresden.  From  Berlin  to  Stettin 
a  railroad  is  in  construction,  and  already  open  half  the  way  ;  and  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna  there  will  also  before  long  be  a  continuous  line  of 
railroads.  Vogue  la  galere  !  The  middle-aged  may  yet  live  to  travel 
to  ELamtschatka  by  steam,  and  to  have  villas  in  Lapland  or  in  the 
Himalaya. 

Norway  has  for  several  years  been  within  steamboat  reach  of  us,  and 
has  lately  come  much  into  favour  with  tourists..  Tourists  beget 
tours,  and  where  these  are  unpretendingly  put  forward,  they  are  very 
agreeable  books  to  kill  a  few  hours  with,  A  tourist,  thougn  he  bring 
not  with  him  the  knowledge  of  one  syllable  of  the  language  of  the 
people  he  visits,  may  yet  give  an  amusing  if  not  a  very  philosophical 
account  of  the  peculiarities  that  strike  him  as  he  passes  along.  A  roan 
may  leave  a  countr}'^  in  as  perfect  ignorance  of  its  laws  and  institutions 
as  when  he  entered  it,  yet  nave  shot  ptarmi&^ans,  and  caught  salmon 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  may  tell  of  his  achievements  in  a  style  tliat 
shall  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  sympathize  with  his  diveusions ; 
but  if  he  goes  into  a  country  ignorant  of  its  language  and  its  laws, 
and  makes  himself  acquainted  with  neither  while  he  is  there,  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  if  he  take  upon  himself,  after  a  two  months'  stroll,  to 
give  to  the  public  an  account  of  tlie  country  and  its  inhabitants.  A 
tour  may  be  a  more  amusing  composition  than  an  ethnographical  des- 
cription of  a  country,  but  the  latter  is  a  work  which  requires  much 
learning  and  much  subsequent  laborious  inquiry,  while  the  other  may 
be  written  by  any  sensible  man  of  ordinary  education  who  happens  to 
possess  good  spirits  and  a  readiness  of  observation. 

These  Mr.  Milford  possesses,  and  he  has  written  a  very  amusing  and 
pleasant  book,  though  not  one  that  Justifies  his  grand  title.  His 
object  in  visiting  Norway  was  change  of  scene. 

*'  A  heavy  sorrow,"  he  says,  *'  had  clouded  my  home  witli  recollections  of 
nnhappiness ;  and  I  was  anxious  by  change  of  scene,  and  the  excitement  of 
travelling,  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  their  sad  channel." 

This  motive  led  him  to  embark  at  Hull  for  Chiistiansand,  where 
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he  seem3  to  have  amTed  about  the  last  day  in  July.  He  then  went 
about,  shooting,  fishing,  and  looking  at  the  country,  till  the  first  week 
in  October,  by  which  time  we  find  him  at  Copenhagen,  on  his  way 
back  to  England  vi&  Hamburg.  The  two  months  of  his  excursion, 
we  are  glad  to  think,  were  spent  with  advantage  to  himself.  The 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  country  is  graphically  described,  and  the 
narrative  of  his  wanderings  firom  one  end  of  Norway  to  the  other,  is 
interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  what  he  heard,  saw,  and  tasted.  The  book  will  do  the  reader  the 
sort  of  service  which  its  author  sought  and  found  in  the  travel  it 
describes. 


Gesckichte  der  Ilchane  ;  das  ist,  der  Mongolen  in  Persien.  (Histo^ 
of  the  Mongolians  in  Persia.)  By  Hammes-Pubg stall.  Vol.  I. 
Darmstadt.     1842. 

We  cannot  allow  the  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  oriental  history, 
from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  to  pass  over  T^athout  at  least 
a  brief  notice  of  the  fact.  Any  critical  examination  must  wait 
the  appearance  of  the  second  and  concluding  volume.  The  period 
which  Yon  Hammer  proposes  now  to  illustrate  comprises  about  a 
century.  The  Empire  of  the  Ekhans  was  founded  by  Hulagu,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  during  the  eighty  following 
years  there  reigned  nine  Ukhans.  AA:er  that,  the  dignity  was  dis- 
puted by  eight  candidates,  and  amid  their  struggles  the  once  flourishing 
state  crummed  into  ruins,  or  lingered  forth  in  the  sickly  existence  of 
three  separate  dynasties. 

The  work  begins  with  a  general  review  of  the  Mongolians,  of  which 
the  separate  tribes  are  named.  The  author  has  so  completely  orien- 
talised himself,  that  he  often  writes  as  if  he  looked  for  his  readers 
among  Turks  and  Persians  rather  than  in  the  soberer  regions  of 
Germany •  Thus  in  a  true  oriental  style  we  find  him  describing  all  the 
solemnities  observed  in  the  circumcision  of  a  prince,  and  all  the  family 
connexions  of  the  royal  harem.  The  Mongolians,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
flowery  style  of  the  East,  are  a  race  who  '<  combine  all  the  qualities  of 
the  twelve  animals  of  their  2iodiac ;  for  they  are  as  thievish  as  mice,  as 
strong  as  bulls,  as  rapacious  as  panthers,  as  cautious  as  hares,  as  cunning 
as  snakes,  as  terrible  as  dragons,  as  fleet  as  horses,  as  docUe  as  sheep, 
as  fond  of  children  as  monkeys,  as  careful  to  provide  for  their  families  as 
hens,  as  faithful  as  do^,  and  as  dirty  as  hogs."  He  then  relates  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  times  of  Ogotai,  of  Turakina,  of  Guyuk,  and  of 
Mei^ku,  whose  brother  Hulagu  founded  the  Mongolian  Empire  in 
Persia.  When  Hulagu  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  scene,  our  author 
reviews  with  a  minuteness,  almost  fatiguing,  all  the  dynasties  then  ex- 
isting in  Central  Asia.  In  the  second  book  begins  the  history  of 
Hulagu  himself,  with  a  long  list  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  their 
several  children  and  collateral  relations :  a  matter  tha^  can  scarcely  be 
si^posed  to  excite  mudi  interest  among  occidental  readers.     Next 
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fellows  the  history  of  the  great  Persian  war,  and  of  the  destraction  o( 
the  Assassins  and  their  castles  in  Persia.  Here  much  of  what  had 
already  appeared  in  the  History  of  the  Assassins,  is  corrected  or  more 
fuUy  narrated. 

The  destruction  of  the  khali£ate  of  Bagdad,  and  the  causes  wbidi 
led  to  it,  are  detailed  with  Von  Hammer's  customary  minuteness,  aad 
opportunity  is  taken  to  introduce  a  complete  history  of  the  Khali£k 
Tins  is  hy  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  The 
fiill  of  Bagdad  is  told  in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  subject.  Ha- 
lagu  was  succeeded  by  Akaba,  whose  reigpi  occupies  the  fourth  book. 
The  fifth  book  gives  the  histories  of  the  three  succeeding  Sk- 
hans :  Teguder,  Arghun,  and  Kengiatu :  whose  reigns  are  filled  by  a 
series  of  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  that  can  have  but  little 
interest  for  modem  Europe.  Teguder  was  the  first  who  openly  avowed 
himself  a  convert  to  Islamism ;  ^^ghun,  on  the  contraiy,  showed  great 
£Bivour  to  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  was  even  supposed  to  meditate 
a  firesh  change  of  faith. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  author  intends  to  enter  upon  the  reign  of 
Ghassan,  the  gpreatest  among  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia,  to  whom  two  entire 
books  are  to  be  devoted. 


1.  Die    Russische    Grenzsperre.      (The  Russian  Frontier  Cordon.) 
A  Print.     Berlin.     1842. 

2.  Der  Deutsche  Michel.     (The  German  IVEchael.)     A  Print.    Berlin. 
1842. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  notification  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
Government  permitting  the  publication  of  prints  and  engravingB,  if 
wholly  unaccompanied  by  letter  press,  without  their  previous  submission 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  censor,  a  new  and,  in  Germany,  altogether 
foreign  species  of  artistic  design — ^the  political  caricature — has  made  its 
appearance,  and  H.B.ism  takes  up  its  abode  beside  the  other  isms 
of  this  philosophical  land.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  policy 
or  motives  which  one  day  command  the  Kimigsberg  Gazette  to  ab- 
stain fi-om  all  discussion  of  the  evils  accruing  to  Prussian  commerce 
from  the  Russian  prohibitive  system,  and  next  day  invites  a  pictorial 
representation  of  the  odious  and  degrading  effects  of  this  system :  but 
the  probable  result  is  not  so  hard  to  foresee.  Our  German  corre- 
spondent has  not  obscurely  hinted  at  it. 

But  few  days  passed  after  the  Government  intimation  before  we  were 
presented  with  two  political  subjects :  the  dumb  but  very  intelligible 
exponents  of  much  more  than  their  authors  intended :  though  neid)er 
their  conception  or  execution  evinced  any  great  degree  of  talent  or 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  catching  the  ridiculous  side  of  human  action. 
The  first  represents  a  Cossack  in  the  act  of  permitting  some  German 
smugglers  to  pass  the  Cordon  "  for  a  consideration."  The  second 
exhibits  the  German  **  Michael"  (corresponding  to  the  English  John 
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BoU)  in  a  veiy  apoplectic  state — ^the  abdominal  regions  of  his  capa- 
cious stomach  being  subdivided  into  thirty-eight  compartments,  t^qpical 
of  the  corresponding  number  of  Grerman  *'  Princes,  Potentates,  and 
Powers :"  the  remains  of  that  numerous  class,  which  Kaiser  Joseph 
said  "  should  be  numbered  like  the  cabriolets."  On  either  side  stands 
France  and  Russia  in  the  act  of  bloodletting ;  whilst  the  philosophic 
and  lethargic  **  Michael"  seems  decidedly  uncomfortable  in  his  position 
between  G«ul  and  Muscovite. 

On  neither  print  does  a  word  or  letter  appear.  And  as  there  is  as 
jet  but  little  beyond  tradition  to  guide  the  masses  in  the  occult  science 
of  unriddling  the  artifices  of  the  caricaturist,  we  suspect  that  many 
Germans  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Russia  and  France  for 
solutions  of  these  diagrams  without  title,  but  content  themselves  with 
referring  the  morale  conveyed,  to  systems  and  subjects  much  nearer 
home.     This  were  a  just  and  not  improbable  retribution. 


Furst  Moritz  von  Anhalt-Dessau,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  siebenjdhrigen  KriegeSy  von  Leopou)  von  Oruch.  (Prince 
Maurice  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.)     Berlm.     1842. 

This  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  correspondence,  now  published  for 
ihe  first  time,  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Field-marshal, 
Prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  publication  has  taken  place  by 
the  wish  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  the  manuscripts, 
hitherto  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Dessau,  have  been  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain  von  Orlich,  the  able  editor  of  several 
compilations  of  a  similar  character. 

Maurice  was  the  youngest  son  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
a  man  whose  name  will  ever  stand  among  the  foremost  of  the  militaiy 
worthies  of  Prussia,  but  who  is  better  known  in  Germany,  even  now, 
by  the  familiar  appellation  Der  alie  Dessauer,  given  to  him  by  his  sol- 
diers. Maurice,  not  fated  to  run  so  long  a  career  of  glory  as  his  father, 
died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  48,  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  preceding 
year  at  the  battle  of  Hochkirch.  He  had,  however,  already  established 
Ids  fame  as  a  brave  soldier  and  a  discreet  general,  and  the  present 
work  aflPords  abundant  proofs  of  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Frederick. 

To  the  majority  of  readers  this  collection  of  original  letters  can  have 
Httle  interest,  except  as  they  serve  to  portray  the  character  of  the  king. 
Frederick  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his  favourite  generab,  and  to 
Prince  Maurice  among  the  rest,  with  a  certain  courteous  familiarity  in- 
dicative of  kindness  and  good  will :  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  Majesty 
from  assuming  at  times,  even  with  his  greatest  favourites,  a  severity  of 
shrle  that  must  have  been  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  those  honoured 
with  the  royal  correspondence.  In  the  summer  of  1757,  Prince 
Maurice  was  ordered  to  cover  Dresden  and  Pima  with  a  small  corps. 
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while  Frederick  himself  was  in  Upper  Lusatia»  in  an  almost  hc^ess 
portion.  The  prince  bad  abandoned  the  ground,  and  Frederick,  made 
more  irritable  by  his  own  difficulties,  writes  to  his  general  thusL  ^'  loh 
lean  mich  ohnmoglich  mit  alle  Ihre  Shreiberei  abgeben,  ich  bin 
bier  nicht  zu  schreiben.  Sie  miisen  Pima  und  Dresden  soutenino 
damit  guht,  komt  Ihnen  was  zu  nahe  So  gehen  Sie  die  leute  auf  den 
Hals  und  priigelen  Sie  ihnen  das  Leder  fol  und  haben  Sie  gedult  das 
ich  bier  fertig  werde.*"  A  little  farther  on  he  says,  with  more  asperity: 
^—"  Ich  hatte  mir  nicht  eingebildet  das  nach  meinem  exspressea 
befel  Cota  nicht  zu  verlassen  Sie  doch  alda  Wek  marschiret'  waren, 
Laudon  hat  kaum  2600  man,  ich  bin  g^r  nicht  mit  ihrer  condnite 
zufrieden,  gehen  Sie  die  churken  auf  dem  Halse  und  agiren  offenave 
oder  unsere  Freundschaft  hort  auf,  bier  ist  koine  coroplesance  vohr  den 
printzen  Soudem  der  Greneral  mus  seine  Schuldigkeit  thun  Sonsten 
hOrt  alles  auf/'f  The  postscript  to  the  letter,  however,  is  the  bitterest 
of  all :  "  Wohr  ist  die  Ehre  der  Preussen  vohr  2500  mann  laufen  ein 
general  von  der  Infanterie  mit  14  battalions  und  20  escadrons  zuriicke 
wan  Ihr  Vahter  dieses  im  Grabe  horte  So  wQrde  er  Sich  um  kehren.'^J 

Frederick's  royal  contempt  for  the  vule^ar  restraints  of  grammar  and 
orthography  has  long  been  matter  of  notoriety,  and  calls  for  no  remark 
on  the  present  occasion.  Prince  Maurice  was  naturally  incensed  at 
the  severe  terms  in  which  he  was  addressed,  and  lost  no  tmie  in  offering 
his  resignation.  Frederick  s  anger  appears  to  have  cooled  in  the  in- 
terval, and  he  fairly  begs  the  general  to  pardon  him  and  be  friends  again. 

As  the  seven  years'  war  proceeded,  the  kind's  confidence  in  Prince 
Maurice  seems  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  and  several  letters  occur  in 
the  collection,  where  Frederick  asks  urgently  for  his  general*s  advice  as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  this.or  that  emergency. 
In  the  field  of  Leutheu,  immediately  after  the  batOe,  the  prince  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  field  marsheJ,  and  in  none  of  the  subsequent 
letters  do  we  find  Frederick  writing  to  him  in  any  but  the  most  cordial 
and  confiding  terms. 

The  most  interesting  letter  perhaps  in  the  whole  collection  is  one 
written  by  Frederick  &om  Brandeis  immediately  afler  the  battle  of 
Kollin.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  reverse  that  the  hero  appears  to  greatest 
advantage.  '<  Notwithstanding  the  great  misfortune  of  the  18U^"  he 
says,  "  I  broke  up  from  Prague  at  three  o^dock,  with  drums  playing, 

♦  "  I  cannot  poBsibly  occupy  myself  with  all  your  scribbling.  I  am  not  here  to 
write.  You  muat  guard  Fima  and  Dresden.  That's  enough.  If  any  come  too 
near  yon,  attadc  them,  and  give  them  a  thrashing,  and  await  patiently  the  time 
when  I  ftball  set  things  right  here." 

t  **  I  did  not  imagine,  after  my  positive  command  not  to  leave  Cota  (near 
Dresden),  that  you  would  have  marched  away.  Laudon  has  scarcely  2500  men. 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  your  condnct  Attack  the  scoundrels.  Act  on  the 
offensive,  or  our  friendship  ii  at  an  end.  Tins  is  no  time  to  stand  on  oeremoiiy 
with  the  prince.   The  general  must  do  his  duty,  ov  evenr  thing  Is  at  an  end." 

X  "What  has  become  of  Prussian  honour  ?  A  general  of  mfentry,  with  fourteen 
battalions  and  twenty  escadrons,  runs  away  before  2500  men!  If  your  iatlier 
could  hear  this,  It  would  make  him  turn  in  fads  grave." 
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and  as  proud  as  erer,  and  here  I  have  arrived  without  meeting  an 
enemy.  To  repair  our  misfortune^  we  must  put  as  good  a  face  upon  it 
as  we  can.  Only  write  to  me  which  of  the  unfortunate  regiments  are 
still  in  fighting  ocmdition.  My  heart  is  torn,  yet  I  am  not  dejected, 
and  I  shall  know  how  to  efi&ce  this  hlot  on  the  first  occasion  that  pre* 
sents  itself.     Adieu.     Salute  all  the  officers  in  my  name." 

The  editor  has  not  given  many  of  the  prince's  letters,  and  the  notices 
of  Inshfe  are  few  and  far  between.  The  work  upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  collection  of  Frederick's  let- 
ters, than  as  a  biography  of  the  general  whose  name  is  placed  on  the 
title-page. 


Ulricky  Herxog  zu  Wurtetnberg.  (Ulric,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  A 
Contribution  to  the  History  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  German  £m« 
pire,  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.)  fiy  Db.  Ludwiq 
Hetd.     2  vols.     Tiibmgen.     1841. 

The  history  of  Duke  Ulric  is  full  of  remarkable  vicissitudes.  Him- 
self an  usurper  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  lived  to  be  driven  in  his  turn 
from  the  throne,  at  a  maturer  age ;  and,  after  having  been  re-established, 
partly  by  military  aid,  and  partly  by  the  zeal  which  his  conversion  to 
the  protestant  faith  had  awakened  m  his  favour,  it  was  only  his  death 
that  saved  him  from  the  mortification  of  a  second  expulsion. 

Ulric  was  the  son  of  a  madman,  and  whether  insanity  was  hereditary 
in  his  family,  or  whether  his  subsequent  conduct  resulted  from  the  in- 
judicious education  he  had  received  during  his  minority,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  conduct  in  after  life  was  frequently  calculated  to  awaken 
doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  own  intellect.  Those  who  had 
placed  the  child  upon  the  throne,  sought  to  strengthen  him  there 
Dy  betrothing  him  to  the  Emperor's  niece,  the  Princess  Sabina  of 
Bavaria;  but  this  alliance  became  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. With  his  own  hand  he  slew  Hans  von  Hutten,  whom  he 
suspected  of  too  great  familiarity  with  the  duchess ;  and  this  act  not 
only  excited  the  resentment  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  deceased,  but 
involved  him  in  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  with  the  emperor  and  the 
other  relatives  of  Sabina,  who  fled  from  her  husband's  court  and  be- 
came an  active  instrument  in  his  ruin. 

Ulric  might  have  avoided  the  gathering  storm  by  a  prudent  absti- 
nence  from  fresh  grounds  of  ofFt;nce ;  but  prudence  was  at  no  time  a 
virtue  of  Ulric's.  Some  citizens  of  Reutlingen,  an  imperial  city,  had 
slain  one  of  his  officers.  The  duke  seized  upon  the  pretext,  suzprised 
the  townspeople,  declared  the  city  his  own  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
annexed  it,  without  more  ado,  to  his  own  dominions.  Such  an  outrage 
was  not  to  be  tolerated  from  one  who  had  just  narrowly  escaped  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  The  Suabian  confederation  took  up  arms  against 
him,  and  Ulric,  unsupported  by  his  own  nobles,  who  were  still  incensed 
against  him  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Von  Hutten,  was  driven  out  of 
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his  domimons  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  duchy  of  Wttrtembeig  was  sold 
to  the  house  of  Austria. 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  hifl  domestic  misfortunes^  Ukic 
had  been  involved  in  a  war  with  his  own  subjects.  It  was  in  1614 
that  the  well-known  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad  broke  out ;  and  it 
was  only  by  great  concessions  to  the  insurgents,  that  the  disastrous 
troubles  coidd  at  length  be  appeased. 

Ulric  continued  an  exile  till  1634,  residing  mostly  at  the  castle  of 
Hohentwiel,  or  at  MOmpelgard,  almost  the  only  property  that  he  had 
been  able  to  retain.  He  sought  to  interest  Francis  L,  of  France,  and 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  his  cause;  and  the 
growing  power  of  Austria  had  in  the  mean  time  awakened  so  much 
lealousy  among  the  German  princes,  that  a  feeling  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  favour  of  the  banished  Duke  of  Wtirtemberg,  who,  by  his  oou- 
Tersion  to  the  reformed  faith,  had  associated  hi3  own  cause,  in  some 
measure,  with  that  of  the  protestant  party.  France  was  induced  to 
afford  a  pecuniary  support ;  while  Philip  the  Magnanimous  assembled 
an  army,  and  advancing  suddenly  into  Wiirtembei^,  gained  a  victory  at 
Laufen,  on  the  Neckar,  and  restored  the  banished  duke  to  his  domi- 
nions, after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years. 

At  Caden,  in  Bohemia,  a  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded, 
through  the  mediation  of  Frederick  of  Saxony.  By  this  treaty  the 
restoration  of  Ulric  was  confirmed,  but  his  dominions  were  to  be  held 
as  an  Austrian  fief.  This  relation  to  Austria,  to  use  a  fMniliar  ex- 
pression, kept  the  duke  in  hot  water  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  in  introducing  the  protestant  religion  into  his 
dominions.  As  a  member  of  the  Smalcaldian  league,  he  furnished  a 
contingent  to  the  allies  in  1646 ;  and  on  the  disastrous  turn  which  the 
war  took,  WOrtemberg  was  the  first  country  against  which  the  resent- 
ment of  the  emperor  was  directed.  A  process  was  instituted  against 
the  rebellious  vassal,  who,  this  time  by  a  judicial  decree,  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  again  expelled  from  his  dukedom  when  death  stepped  in 
to  avert  the  disgrace. 

The  history  of  Ulric  can  of  course  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  fragment 
of  provincial  history ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Germany  during  the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  a  better  period  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen.  The  author  has  displayed  much  industry 
and  research ;  has  diligentiy  pored  into  all  the  manuscripts  and  archives 
of  the  time;  and  not  without  success;  for  he  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  political  events;  though  his  style  is  often  rude,  and  unimportant 
circumstances  are  sometimes  dwelt  upon  with  a  prolixity  that  must  be 
wearisome  to  any  but  a  WUrtemberger.  For  instance,  the  festivities 
on  the  occasion  of  Ulric's  marriage  with  Sabina,  are  detailed  with  pain- 
ful minuteness.  The  insurrection  of  Poor  Conrad  is  well  told,  and  the 
conflict  of  parties,  the  constitution  of  the  several  bodies  in  the  state, 
and  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors,  are  placed  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
manner  before  the  reader.  In  this  part  of  the  work  no  one  will  blame 
the  author  for  the  minute  details  into  which  he  has  entered. 
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What  IB  periiaps  least  to  be  pardoned  in  Dr.  Heyd's  work,  is  the 
evident  solicitade  to  extenuate  the  offences  of  Ulricy  whose  conduct 
would,  eren  in  his  own  fierce  times,  have  brought  any  priyate  num  to  the 
gallows.  The  murder  of  Hans  Ton  Hutten  was  the  more  atrocious,  as 
the  widow  and  the  widow's  £a,ther  remained  at  the  duke's  court,  where  the 
lady  is  supposed  to  have  been  quite  as  familiar  with  her  husband's 
murderer,  as  Yon  Hutten  had  been  suspected  of  b^g  with  the  duchess. 
Dr.  Heyd  seeks  to  make  Ulric's  treatment  of  his  wife  less  odious,  by  in- 
dustriously displaying  her  £a,ults ;  but  though  she  may  have  been,  and 
no  doubt  wasy  as  spoilt  and  as  irritable  as  her  historian  represents  her, 
Uhic's  conduct  in  beating  her  even  in  the  honeymoon,  and  obliging 
her  to  run  into  debt  for  years  together  to  get  common  necessaries  for 
herself  and  childrm,  could  hardly  fail  to  rankle  in  the  heart  of  a  proud 
and  justly  offended  woman,  till  at  last  a  sang^uinary  catastrophe  drove 
her  in  terror  to  seek  shelter  with  her  brothers. 

Ulric's  residence  at  M5mpelgard  is  told  at  great  length ;  but  the  in- 
sight so  g^ven  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Grerman  gentry  of  that  day, 
compensates  for  the  extension  of  the  narrative.  Here  also,  however, 
the  desire  to  place  every  act  of  Uhic's  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
is  far  too  evident.  To  suppose,  for  instance,  that  such  a  man  could 
be  actuated  by  conscientious  motives  to  quit  one  faith  for  another, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  absurdity.  It  was  his  interest  to 
become  a  Protestant,  and  he  became  one ;  it  was  afterwards  his  in- 
terest to  continue  one,  or  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  to  shrink 
from  a  second  apostacy.  Wiirtemberg  may  owe  her  religious  emanci- 
pation to  Ulric,  as  England,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  hers  to  Henry ; 
but  the  duke  was,  not  the  less,  even  a  more  reckless  instrument  than 
the  king. 

The  above  remarks  were  already  written,  when  we  learnt  the  tleath 
of  the  author.  The  work  is  incomplete,  the  second  volume  bringing 
us  only  to  the  restoration  of  Ulric,  after  the  battle  of  Laufen.  Yfita 
aU  its  defects,  even  in  its  firagmentarv  form,  the  book  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  historical  literature  oi  Germany,  and  it  will  be  matter 
xor  just  regret  if  the  publishers  should  not  succeed  in  meeting  with  a 
writer  willmg  and  able  to  bring  the  historical  firagment  to  a  dose. 


Classen  und  Randzeichnutigen  zu  Texten  aus  unserer  Zeit.  (Texts 
of  the  Times,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.)  Four  Lectures  delivered 
in  KOnigsberg  by  Ludwig  Walesrode.  Fourth  Edition.  Kttnigs- 
berg.     1842. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  present  Prussian  monarch  to  the 
throne,  loud  and  at  times  angry  voices  demanded  a  constitution  as  a 
debt  by  virtue  of  a  royal  promise,  and  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  right. 
Nather  of  these  demands  have  been  as  yet  complied  with ;  but  as  a 
concession  to  popular  clamour,  which  threatened  to  become  serious  in 
the  extremities  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  instructions  were  given  to 
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the  censors  to  act  with  leniihr.  Elsewhere,  under  Foreign  Conetpond- 
ence,  this  is  referred  to.  IHie  present  work  u  one  of  its  fruits,  and  a 
perfect  curiosi^  in  its  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  sarcastic  ironr ; 
and  the  fact  of  four  editions  having  appeared  within  as  many  numus 
sufficientiy  attests  its  popularity.  The  German  has  truly  hectnue  mudi 
more  of  a  politidan  than  of  old,  and  hids  fair,  with  unexpected  speed, 
to  realize  the  anticipations  of  our  earnest  ccMnespondent  from  tbtt 
country* 

Ludwig  Walesrode  sketches  a  censor  thus : 

*'  A  censor  is  in  appearance  like  other  mortals,  but  his  office  is  soroethii^ 
superhuman.  He  gives  direction  to  genius  and  thought ;  and  holds  io  his 
hands  the  scales  which  belong,  of  right,  to  eternal  justice  alone.  In  the 
literary  world  he  is  appointed  to  execute  the  Pharaohic  Law,  thatall  mascultne 
literary  offspring  be  slain,  or  at  the  least  Abelardized.  Tlie  censorship  of 
ancient  Rome  consisted  in  a  tribunal,  which  took  strict  cognizance  of  the 
morality  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic ;  it  ceased  when,  as  Cicero  informs 
us,  it  could  effect  nothing  beyond  making  men  blush.  Our  censorship,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  cease  until  the  whole  nation,  to  a  man,  blushes  at  its 
existence." 

The  celebration  of  anniversary  festivals  is  also  admirably  satirized. 
Ludwig  reproaches  his  laborious  countrymen  with  not  havm^  as  yet 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  day  of  the  week  and  month  on  which  the 
world  was  created.  (In  this  cnarge  he  is  however  unhappy ;  as,  ac- 
cording to  divers  and  sundry  calculations,  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  15th  of  May,  corresponding  to  the  28th  of  the  Julian  May,  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  world  I*)  Few  of  the  salient  absurdities  of  the  day  escape 
him,  and  with  the  help  of  his  whimsical  illustrations  he  has  produced  an 
amusing  book. 


The  Mabinogion.     Parts  I.,  XL,  III.,  &  IV.     London.     1839—1842. 

These  are  four  ancient  Welsh  tales,  translated  into  English  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest,  who  has  added  many  valuable  notes  to  her  translation ; 
and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  she  has  acquitted  herself  of  the 
task,  she  is  entitied  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  literary  antiquarian, 
but  of  the  philosophical  historian.  The  tales  are  interesting  in  them* 
selves,  and  of  their  antiquity  and  genuineness  we  believe  there  is  little 
doubt ;  but  their  chief  value  in  the  eye  of  a  judicious  reader,  must  be 
the  insight  they  afford  into  the  manners  of  the  wild  and  lawless  times 
in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  In  this  respect  we  may  particularly  direct 
attention  to  the  foiuih  part,  which  contains  the  history  of  *'  Kilhwch 
and  Olwen,"  a  tale  probably  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  to  be  found 
in  the  range  of  English  literature,  and  one  which  presents  us  with  a 
lively  picture  of  the  boisterous  doings  of  our  Celtic  ancestors. 

♦  Compare  Chronique  d*Abou-Djafar  Mohamed   Tabari.    Paris.     1836.    G. 
Seyfikrth,  Astronomia  ^gyptica.    Leipzig. 
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A  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.  By  A,  N.  Mouratieff,  Cham- 
berlain to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  Under  Procurator  to  the  Most 
Holy  Govemiog  Synod,  St.  Petersbiu^,  1838.  Translated  by  the 
Eev.  R.  W.  Blackmoke,  Chaphun  in  Cronstadt  to  the  Russia  Com- 
pany, and  B.  A.  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.     Oxford.     1842. 

The  Russian  Chmdi  will  probably  be  called  on  to  act  a  more  important 
part  than  it  has  yet  acted  in  tne  history  of  mankind,  and  English 
readers  should  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Blackmore  for  translating  this  book. 
Rome  is  not  inattentive  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Russian  church, 
but  those  encroachments  are  likewise  directed  against  the  Protestantism 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  though  protestant  prelates  may  not  feel 
themselves  authorized  to  thunder  forth  their  allocutions  against  the 
autocrat  apostle  of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  it  behoves  them  to  watch  what 
is  going  on  in  Russia  with  a  careful  eye. 

Sixteen  hundred  thousand  Russian  subjects  have,  ¥nthin  the  last  few 
years,,  been  induced  to  sever  their  connexion  with  Rome,  and  adopt 
the  national  faith.  Such  wholesale  conversions  have  not  indeed  taken 
pltce  in  those  provinces  where  the  protestant  faith  prevails ;  but  there 
also  Russian  congregations  have  been  established,  and  are  gradually 
iucreasing  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 

Respecting  the  present  condidon  and  prospects  of  the  Russian  Church, 
the  work  before  us  affords  not  much  information.  The  affairs  of  our 
own  times  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  politics  than  to  that  of 
history,  and  Mr,  Mouravieff  shows  just  as  little  inclination  as  his  trans- 
lator, to  venture  into  a  field  in  which  ^nk  discussion  would  inevitably 
be  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  perils.  The  history  of  Mr.  Mouravi^ 
goes  down  only  to  the  year  1721,  and  passes  over,  consequently,  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  centmy.  He  gives  also  but  litUe  inmrmation 
rejecting  the  negotiations,  by  means  of  which  several  successive  popes 
enaeavoured  to  draw  the  whole  Russian  nation  into  the  Roman  fold, 
negotiations  which  on  more  tJian  one  occasion  seemed  to  promise  suc- 
cess. The  work  in  these  circumstances  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  one ; 
bat  with  all  its  imperfections  we  welcome  its  appearance  with  pleasure, 
as  affording  information  on  a  subject  that  will  be  altogether  new  to  a 
Tast  majonty  of  its  readers. 


VOL.  XXX.  NO.  LIX. 


TABLES  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


Th£  Table  we  now  give  affords  a  Chronological  Survey  of  the 
whole  of  a  Literature,  rektive  to  which  scarcely  any  thing  is 
yet  known,  and  even  that  only  pardally  and  firagmentiuily.  The 
present  Table  will  serve  to  make  nuuiifest  that  there  are  other 
names  besides  those  of  Lomonosov  and  Sumarokov,  Karamgin  and 
Pushkin,  which  daim  notice  in  biographical  works.  If  indeed 
only  those  authors  who  continue  to  be  read  were  to  be  recorded 
in  uterary  history  and  biography,  no  very  large  volume  would  be 
required  for  the  purpose.  A  century  makes  dreadfiil  havoc 
everywhere  with  hterary  reputations  and  celebrities,  and  in  the 
case  of  Russia  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the  language 
itself  has  undergone  a  very  considerable  change.  The  writers 
even  of  the  "  age  of  Catherine"  can  now  be  considered  as  litde 
more  than  pioneers,  or  as  having  rough-hewn  and  shaped  out 
the  materiel  of  a  literature.  Not  only  have  they  become  more 
or  less  anti<|uated  in  style^  but  old-&shioned  in  matter  as  well  as 
manner,  owmg  to  a  system  of  imitation,  more  artificial  than  ar- 
tistical.  Nevertheless,  they  are  too  essential  to  the  literary  histoij 
of  Russia  to  be  omitted  in  our  table  of  it. 

As  &x  as  this  country  is  concerned,  The  Forei^  Quarterly 
has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  publication,  in  communi- 
cating intelligence  relative  to  Russian  Literature  and  Art;  the 
Table  has  been  therefore  made  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an 
Index  to  the  articles  of  that  kind  which  have  appeared,  reference 
being  made  in  it  to  those  where  fuller  information  will  be  found. 
Much  scattered  information  is  thus  brought  into  a  single  point  of 
view.  We  will  only  add,  that  with  respect  to  the  orthography  ot 
the  names,  that  of  the  original  language  has  been  adhered  to — as  far 
as  the  difference  of  its  a^habet  and  characters  from  those  of  our 
own  permit,  without  atteniptin^  to  accommodate  them  to  pro- 
nimciation  or  our  own usualmode  of  spelling.  Some  discrepancy 
will  in  consequence  be  foimd  between  the  same  names  as  they 
appear  here,  and  as  they  were  rendered  in  an  article  upon  Russian 
Literature  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  Review  (vol.  i. 
p.  595,  &c.),  where  tney  were  more  or  less  disguised  by  the 
French  mode  of  orthography. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


DEED. 


1744,  Mar.  31 


1750 

1755 

1755 

1760 

1763,April 

1764 

1765,  Apr.  4 

1766 

1767,  July  30 

1768 

1769,  Aug.  6 
1770 

1771 

1778 
1775 

1777 

1777.  Mar.  24 


j  Kantemir,Friiice  An- 
i    tiochDmitrievitch. 


J  Shishkinjvan  Vasili- 
(     yitch.    . 

{KrashenninikoF, 
Steph.  Petrovitch  . 
!T7ie  Moacow  Unioer- 
tibf  founded, 
jPopoYsky,  Nikolai 
I     NOdtuh     . 
J  Volkov,  Fhedor  Gri- 
\    gorievitch.    . 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

{LoMONosov,      Mik- 
hail YaasiliYitch  . 

Karin,  Alexander 

SietchenoT,  I>emetrii  . 


{Barkov,  lyan  Seme- 
noTitch  . 

C  TrediakoTsky,  Yaa-  I  Aatral^an, 
(     fflli  Kirilovitch 
5  EozloYsky,     Frinoe 
(    Fhedor  Aleziey 


{ 


BOBN. 


Ckmstantino- 
ple,  1708, 
Sept  10  . 


17S2 


! 

I  Moscow,  1713. 

I  About  1730  . 1 

1 1729,  Feb.    .  I 

StPetersburg  | 

\ 


1711 


1708,  Dec  6 


5  1703,  Febw  22 
I  About  1748  .  I 


(EakorinoT,       Alex. 
(     PhilippoTitch  .' 

Voltchor,  Sergei . 

{Loflenko^       Anton 
Pavloritch    . 


{SonuurokoT,     Alex- 
ander Petrovitch  . 

{Berezovsky,  Mkxim 
SoKontOYitcli  . 


1718 


I  About  1745  . 


|The  first  of  the  secular  writers 
of  Russia:  the  one  with 
whom  its  hterabtre  com- 
mences, and  not  the  last  in 
talent  Thou^  antiquated 
in  style,  his  Satires  possess 
a  force  and  originality  that 
still  recommend  them. 

Left  only  a  small  number  of 
poetical  productions,  but 
these  gave  promise  of  great 
excellence. 

Professor  of  Botany. 


Poetry.  Translated  Pope's 
"  Essay  on  Man." 

Celebrated  Actor.  See  For, 
QHarterbf^  voL  xvi  p.  448. 

(First  e8taWished,1758)  Char- 
ter granted  to. 

The  "Father  of  Russian 
Poetry."  See  For.  Quart 
voL  xxiii.  p.  316,  &c. 

Poetry  and  Comedy. 

Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  a 
distinguished  preacher. 

Translated  Horace's  Satires, 
Holberg*s  "  Universal  His- 
tory," &c.  &c 

A  Poet  of  unfortunate  cele- 
brity. 

Some  Lyric  and  Dramatic 
pieces. 

Architect;  built  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  St  Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  A  great  many 
Translations. 

EQstorical  Painter. 

The  rival  of  Lomonosov,  a 
voluminous  writer  in  every 
department  of  Poetry  and 
Literature,  but  most  cele- 
brated as  a  dramatist. 

Musical  Composer. 
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DIED. 

1778 

1778 
1779,  Mar. 

1784 

1784 

1789 

1790,  Dec 

1791 

1791,  Jan. 

1791 
1792 

1792,  Oct. 

1795 
1796,  Dec 

1799,  Sept. 


Table  ofRusnan  LUerature. 


30 


12 


14 


22 


1799,  Aug.  2 


1799 


5  Maikov,  Vaasili  lya- 
l     novitch  . 

Benenev,  Ivan    . 
5  Teplov,  Grigorii  Ni- 
l    khlaeyitch    . 

JKhemnitzer,      Ivan 
Ivanovitch   . 

CAblesimov,  Alexan- 
l     der  Anifiimovitch . 

Starov 

rTcherbatov,    Prince 
J     ^iikhail  Mikhailo- 

\    vitch    . 

JSokotov,  Pet  Ivan- 

(     ovitch  . 

JKniashnin,      Yakov 
Borisovitch    . 

Karamzin 

CSkorodumov,  Gavxil 
\     Ivanovitch   . 

(Von    Visin,    Denis 
(     Ivanovitch  . 

CVerevkin,     Mikhail 
I     Ivanovitch   . 
JKostrov    Yennil 
(     Ivanovitch 

C  Yelagin,  Ivan  Perph- 
l     Uievitch 


CBazhcnov,    Va«sili 
\     Ivanovitch  * 

^Petrov,Va86iUPe-> 
I     trovitch    .       .J 


BOBN. 

Yaroslav, 
1725 

About  1740 


1744 


( 


I1733,  June22| 
I  Moscow,  1766  I 


J  Pskov,  1742,  J 


(kt,S 


(Mo8Cow,1745, 
{     Aprils 


1728 


)  Moscow,  Mar. 
J      1, 1737     . 


Moscow,  1736 


Two  Comic  Poems,  TragedifiB, 
Fables,  &c  A  humonos 
but  coarse  writer. 

Engraver. 

Hiiioaophy,  &c 
Celebrated  Fabulist,  called  the 

Bussian  lii  Fontaine. 
The   first  writer    of  Comtt 

Operas    in   the  langnsge; 

Tales,  && 
Architect. 
"History  of  Bnsaia,*'  andta^ 

nous  historical  memoirs. 

Translated  Ovid's  "  MetaBK»- 
phoses,"  &c  &c 

Dramatic  Writer:  his  Come- 
dies rank  next  to  those  of 
Von  Visin- 

Begins  his  Literary  career, 
with  the  Moscow  JouniiL 

Engraver. 

Of  classical  reputation  as  i 
Dramatist  and  Miscellane- 
ous Writer.  , 

Translated"  Sully's  Memoirs, 

&c  &c.  ^  rr.— ;« 

Translated  part  of  Homffs 

Diad,  Apuleius,  Osoan,  at 
Dramatic  pieces  and  ^ 

lations.     Sketch   of  Wr 

sian  History,  &c. 
A  celebrated  Architect  Made 

designs  for  re-buildxng  tbe 

Kremlin  at  Moscow, Iwt^ 

project     was     ^^ 
TranslatedVitruvittS.4Ttf«- 

4to. 

Distinguished  Lyric  Poet 
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1801  jVelten,  Yurii 

,  «^,  ^1      , n '  ^  Golikov,  Ivan Iva-  > 

1801,  Mar.  12  |     ^^^^^^      .     .  J 


1802,  Aprils 

1802 
1803 

1803 


Lepekhin,  Ivan  . 

CPleshtev,  Sergei) 
I  Ivanovitch  .  \ 
CVolkov,  Phedori 
I    Ivanovitch       .  3 

CKozlovsky,  MikO 
(    hail  Ivanovitch  } 


Kursk,  1735  .  | 
About  1739  .  -| 
Moscow,  1752     I 


I 


Architect  ^^st 

"  History  of  Peter  the  Great, 
18  vols.  _      .  ^ 

Geography,  &c.  "J-Bf^ 
portions  of  "Buffons  ^ft- 
tural  History."  . 

View  of  theBussianEmpi^' 

ArcWtect:bmlttbcTaajj^ 
Palace,  &c  St  Ptetenb^ 

Sculptor.  Among  ^JZ. 
rehefs,  those  o£^^^ 
and  Camillus  the  >*** 
noted.  — ^ 
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2>IEI>« 

1803,  Jon.  6 

1804 

1804 

1804 
1805 
1805,  Sept.  17 

2805 

1806 

1807,  Sept.  27 

M07,  Ji2ly29 
1808 

1809,  July  6 

1809,  Not.  30 

1810 
1610 
1810 
1810 
1811 


/IBogdanovitch,  '^ 
<  Hippolit  Phe-  > 
[    dorovitch  .        .  j 

rYephemiev,  Dnoi-'j 
-{  trii  Vladimiro-  > 
L  vitch  .  .  ) 
|Makharov  Petr.i 
i     lyanoTitch        .  J 

Eliuhin,  Aleksander   . 

Shubiii,  Fhedor    .     . 

Pnin,  Ivan  Petrovitch 

5  ITte  Kharkov  Univer- 
i     sity  opene 

{Inokhodtzey,  Petr. 
Borisoyitch 

(Kheraskor,  Mikh.) 
(     Matvleyitdi      . ) 


':} 


90BSf, 


Dec.  23, 1743 


About  1765 


1773 


fMurayier,     Mikhail 
I     Nikitish 

"  Society  of  Bu88ian 
Literature,'*  Mto- 
blished  at  Kazan, 


{ 


1811 


^812,  Nor.  11 


C  Bulgakov,  Yakov 
(     Ivanovitch   . 

tBenitsky,      Alex.) 
\     Petrovitch        .3 

I  Dashkova,  Princess 
I  Ekaterina  Bonm- 
*•     novna 

JKarpinky,  Nikon) 
Karpovltch     .  3 

Bobrov,  Semen 

{Burinsky,      Zakhar 
Aleksievitch 

i  Kriuflkoviky,  Matvai 
(     Vassilievitch 

r  Imperial  Public  Li 
j  hrary,  St  Peters- 
I  burg  opened.  It 
now  contains  up- 
wards of  387,000 
printed  books  and 
MSS. 


Oct  25,  1733  .  ' 

C  Smolensk,       J 
(    Ocl25,1757  \^ 


5  Moscow,  1743,] 
(     Oct  15 


1780 


1754 


1745 


{ 


One  of  the  most  admired 
Russian  Poets  of  his  time. 
His  "  I^ushenka,*'  esteemed 
a  masterpiece. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Criticism,  Translation,  &c 

Comedies.  Periodical  litera- 
ture, **  ZreteL"  (Spectator.) 

Sculptor. 

Miscellaneous  Writer,  both  of 
Poetry  and  Prose. 


Astronomy. 

Two  Epic  Poems,  the  "  Bossia- 
da,"  and  "  Vladimir,"  besidea 
many  dramatic  pieces.  Odes, 
&C.  &c. 

Poetry  and  various  moral, 
philosophical,  and  historical 
pieces  in  prose. 


Haton  (Lcvshin) 


rSt  Peters-  ") 
<  burg,  Nov.  Y 
L    16, 1781    .  J 


June  29, 1737 


Chiefly  Translations.  Arioa- 
to's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  Sec, 
See  Foreign  Quarter^,  rcA» 
xxiiL  p.  336,  note. 

Miscellaneous     Literature. 
Talcs,  &c.   Admired  for  the 
elegance  of  his  style. 

Some  Comedies,  and  other  li- 
terary productions. 

Medical  Writer. 

His  Khersonida,  a  didactic, 
descriptive-romantic  Poem 
of  considerable  merit. 

Poetry,  Translations,  &c. 

Pozharskoi,"  and  other  Tra- 
gedies, t':c. 


The  celebrated  Metropolitan 
of  Moscow :  wrote  besides  a 
vast  number  of  Sermons  and 
Discourses  (16  vols.)  va* 
nous  other  works. 
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PIED. 

1812 

1812,  June  8 
1812 

1813 

1813,  July  31 
1813 
1814 

18U 

1814y  Aug.  15 

1814,  Jan.  10 
1814,  Feb.  21 

1815 

1816 

1816,  June  22 

1816,  Aug.  31 

1816,  July  6 

1817 

1818,  May  26 


BORIf. 


iBumoTsky,  Stephan 
YakoTlevitch 

rBrankeTiteh,MlkO 
i  hail  Stepano-  V 
L    vitch        .        .J 

JFlayilshtshikoT,  Petr 
Alezdvitch  . 
fSusnan  Bible  Society, 
I      extabUshed  at   St 
I,    Petersburg, 

iPodshivalov,  Yassili 
SergeWitch  . 
Marin 

5  The  Kazan  University 
I      opened,  Jubf 
5  NakhimoT,     Aldm 
I     Nikolaevitch 

iAkimoY,  Iran  Akim- 
oyitch 

iBantlesh  -  Kament- 
flky,  Nikolai  . 

jVoronikhin,  Andrei 
(     Nikiphorovitch 

5  Tchebotarev,  Khari- 
(     ton  Andreeritch  . 

OteroT,  VladislaT  .     . 

iLopukhin,  Ivan  Yla- 
dimiroyitch  . 
C  Ivanov,  Phedor  Phe- 
(  doroyitch  . 
5I>siiZHAYiN,  Gabriel 
I  RomanoTitch  .  . 
(  Muaain-Pnshkin,  Ct 
i     Alekaeilyanoyitch 

5  VelyanabeT- VoliaBnt 
(     sey,  Dmit.  Jyan. 


I  Oct  29, 1734  \ 


1760 


{ 


(Moscow,  1765) 
i     Mar.2    .    J 


MathematicB.       Trsnakted 
Enler's   I>tters,  and  Ta- 
citui. 

Some  Humorous  and  Sitir 
rical  PabUcadcms. 

Actor  and  Dramatic  Writer, 
author  alflo  of  aeyerai  poestt 
and  pieces  in  proae. 


Miscellaneous  Writer. 


1782 
1754 

1738,  Dec  16  J 


1760 


1770 


I 

( 


1 1756,  Feb.  24  | 


1777 


'  KazaUf 
;  July  3 


1743, 


1818 

1818,  Feb.  8 

1818,  July  31 
1820 


Batiuflkoy,  Constantine 


!  Glinka,  Grigorii  An- 
dreeyitch 

5  Noyikoy,      Nikolai, 
(     lyanovitcb   . 

{Valberg,  lyan  lyano- 
yitch 


1774 


See    Foreign    Qtujurierbfy  id 
'     p.  547. 

Historical  Fainter. 

Numerous  works  relatiye  ta 
Russian  History  and  Ar- 
cheology. 

Professor  of  Apcbitectnre,lwlt 
the  Kazau  Cathedral,  8t 
Petersburg,and  seyeral  other 
edifices  at  PeterhoC;  &c  && 
Elementary  Course  of  Bn^ 
Bian  History,"  &c  Founded 
the  "Society  of  Emmb 
History  and  Antiquities. 

Celebrated  Tragic  writer. 

Various  Moral  and  Didactic 
works. 

Dramatist. 

The  most  eminent  Lyric  Foe* 
of  Russia. 

1  Russian  Archaeology*  ^ 
Mathematics,  &c  "Thestri- 
cal  Journal" — transL  I^ 


1787 


1774 


\ 

I  1744,  Apr.  27^ 


} 


1776 


sing's  "  Dranuturgie." 

Whether  still  actuafly  htng 
or  not,  this  writer's  lileftfy 
and  mental  ezistenoe  va* 
terminated.  For  some  «C" 
count  of  his  producticfflfi 
and  a  translation  d  ^ 
"Dymg  Taaso,"  see  A<r. 
Qtiarta^,  yoL  ix.  p.  218^ 

Translations,  and  Histflrt* 
and  Miscellaneous  pieoea 

MisceUaneous  literatoifc 
*'Zhivopisetar  (ThePainW 
a  Satirical  Journal;  Sgci' 
men  of  a  Dictionary  of  *»' 
sian  Authors,  6cc  &C. 

Dramatic  Writer. 
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BISD. 

iasi,Sep.84 

1821 
1823 

1823,  Oct  28 

1823.  Al«.  9 

1824,  Not.  29 

1824,  Nor.  11 

1825,  Jvne  11 

1825,  Sept  28 

1826,  Janes 


1826,  July  86 

1826,  Jan.  3 

1827  Jan.  17 
1827 

1827,  Feb.  20 

1827,  June  27 
1828 

1828,  Feb.  10 

1889,  Ang:  8 

182d 
1829 

1829,  July  26 

W29,Not.  1 

1830,  Dec  27 

1830,  July  26 


jGorioahkin,  Zakhar 
I     AnikieTitch 
iHikmoT,       MikhttU 
\     VaflfliMevitch 
(Dolgoniki,      Prince 
\     Ivan  MikhailoY 
C  Kapnist  VaMifiYas 
\    sUkritch     . 
Gloyaitchevsky,Kyril 

{G<Nrtcha]K>T,    Prince 
IhnitriiPetroyitcb 

( Alekaaer,    Fhedor 
I     YakoTkrntch   . 
(Ltot,  Pard  Yurie- 
\     Yitch 

j  Bortnianaky,  Dmitri! 
I     StephanoT    . 

{Eabamzin,    Nikolai 


Bilieer,  Oonstantine 


JBamiantzoY,  Ct 
Kikolu  Petrovitcb 

(  Gnunmatin,  Nikola] 
\     Fhedoroyitch    . 
CKndriatahcv  Petr. 
X     MikhaitoTitch 
J  OzeietzkoTsky,  Nik. 
I     TakDTleyitcb 
Cltalxnaky,  And.  Ya- 
I    koYlevitcb  . 

GrilxuedoY,  Alex. 

( PtokopfaieT,   Ivan 
\    ProkopliieYitcb  . 

(  BeketoY,Nikoh&  An- 
(     dreeyitch    . 

IznudloT,  Vladimir 

VNelediiiBky  -  Melet- 
\     aky,  Ymii  Alex. 
KriloT,  Alexander 
f  GolenitahtsheT  -  Ku- 
tiuoT,  Pavel  Iva- 
noTitch 
Bronersky,  Semen    '[ 
Bogdanovitch    . 


1786,  Nov.  17  I 
1801 


iMerzliakoT 
PbedoroT 


1743 

1793 

I  St  Petersbrg, 
S  1758,  Jan.  25 

1 1790,  May  22 

Moscow,  1773 

I         1751 

1798 

St  Petenbrg,  5 
^        1767  I 


Juriapmdence. 

Poetry,  Satires,  Epiatles,  &c 

Lyric  Poetry,  Epistles,  &c 

Banks  high  as  a  Lyric  Poet 
Some  Dramatic  Pieces. 

Portrait  Painter. 

Operas  and  other  Dramatie 
pieces.  Satires  and  Poeti- 
cal Epistl^  &C. 

Pointer.  Called  the  Russian 
CanaJetto. 

Tales,  && 

Celetanted  Mnsical  C<»nposer. 

A  writer  of  European  cele- 
brity as  an  ffistorian.  Be- 
sides History,  cultivated 
General  Literature,  Criti- 
dsm.  Poetry,  &c.  &c 

<*Dimnir  or  Natkmal  Trac- 
tions and  Ballads:  **  Yoinar 
rov8ky."--See  For,  Qitar' 
terly,  voL  ix.  p.  417. 

Caused  to  be  printed  numer- 
oua  works  relative  to  Bus- 
sian  History  and  Archieo- 
logy.  Foionded  the  Brai- 
▲MTOvsKT  Museum. 

Miscellaneous  literature.  Cri- 
ticism, Poetry,  &c. 

Poetry. 

Science  and  Natural  Histcny. 

ArchsBolo^,    Grecian   Anti- 
quities, &c. 
«    Foreign   Qitarierbff 
xvL  p.  447,  note. 

Eminent  Sculptor. 

istory.    Geography,    &c 
Translated  Klopstock's  Mes* 
siah  in  prose,  &c.  &c. 
Miscellaneous  Writer,  and  edi- 


voL 


1763 


Alexei  >Dahnatova, 
.      .J         1778 


tor  of  several  periodical  works. 
Lyric  Poetry.  His  songs  much 

admired. 
Elegiac  Poetry. 

Transkted    Pindar,    Hesiod, 
&c. 

5  **  Geography  and  History  of 

(      the  Caucasus,"  &c 

f  Eminent  Critic:  lectures  on 
J  Bussian  Literature.  Trans- 
1      lations  and   Imitations   of 

[J    Classic  Poets. 
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1831,  Jan.  [16 
1831,  Feb.  27 
1831,  June  29 

1833,  Feb.  3 

1834,  Dec.  21 

1835,  Apr.  17 

1835 

1835,  Feb.  7 
1835 

1835,  April  7 

1836,  Ck:t  20 
1636 

1837,  Jan.  29 


1837,  Feb.  23 

1837,  Oct.  15 
1837 

1837,  Dec.  4 

1837,  Mar.  15 

1837,  Oct 
1837 

1838,  Sept. 
1839 


VIzmafloT,  Alex.  Ye- 
X     phimovitch  . 

C  Delvig,  Baron  Anton 
(     Antonovitch  . 

iKozlovsky,  OaipAn 
tcmovitch  . 
Golovnin(Capt.)Va»- 
sili  Mikhoiloyitch 

VGnaeditch,     Nikolai 
\     IvanoTitch   . 

Beig,  Vosilii    • 

5  Marios,  Iran  F^tro- 
Titch 

Biinina,  Ana . 

5  Zwietjaev,     Severin 
\     Aleksieyitch 
(Khvostov,  Ct  Dmi 
\     trii  IranoTitch  . 

5  Bronerskj,  Vladiniir 
(     Bogdanovitch 

Kiprenaky,  Orest 
(BeketOY,  FlatonP^- 
(    troritch       • 


Pushkin,  Alex. 


{BolkhoyitinoT,    Eu< 
genii 


(Dmitriev,  Iran  Ira- 
X    noritch 

iBestuzhev,     Alex. 
(Marlinsky). 

5  OrloYsky,  Boris  Iva- 
(     noTitch     . 
I  Venevitinov,     Dnd- 
i     trii  Vladimirov . 
mitchersky,  A.  Dem  . 
Lebedev 

Kokoshkin,  Phedor 

Svinin,  Pavel  .     . 


)  Mosoow,1799, 
3      April  14.     "* 

\ 
\ 

1 1776,  April  8. 


PoltaYa,1784,^ 
Feb.  2  . 


About  1754 


\ 

L 
1774,  Jan.  4  . 1 

•  Moscow,  1777 

'  StPetersbrg,? 
;    1757,  July  .3 


1784 


^Simbiisk,        ' 
J      1761    .    . 


1779,  May  26-« 


J  1762,  Dec  W.'' 


1760 


} 

\  1793 

1  Moscow,  1805, 
J      Sept  14   . 

5  Moscow,  1773,} 
X     Apr,20.    .} 


Fables  and  an  Essay  on  Fable- 
writing.  MisoeUaaeous  Li- 
terature. 

Poetry,  Literatnze,  &c 

Eminent  Mimj^  Composer. 

Karratiyes  of  Tarioua  Voyages 
and  Marine  Expeditions 

"Birth  of  Homer."  Lyrical 
Poem  in  two  Cantos.  Trans- 
lation of  "Homer."  P^we 
translation  of  "Lm^tem 
Shakspeare,  &a 

Several  Historical  Wori& 

The  most  eminent  Kossian 
Sculptor.  See  Far.  QmrL 
VoL  XVL  p.  449,  and  Vol 
XX.  p.  826. 

Religious  Poetry,  &C.  Trm- 
lated  Blair's  Sennona. 

Jurisprudence. 

Poetiy  and  Drama. 

Letters  of  a  Rnssian  NaTil 
OflElcer,"— "  Soothem  Coast 
of  the  Taurida,**— «•  Joozney 
from  IMeste,"  &c  &cl 

Historical  and  Pbrtrait  Flainter 

Edited  and  published  many 
works. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  tfae 
Bussian  Poets  of  the  pie- 
sent  century.  For  an  article 
on  his  "Poltava"  and  some 
other  productions,  see  For. 
Qmnerhf^  voL  ix.  398,  && 

Metropolitan  of  Kiev.  An  ex- 
ceedingly industriona  writer 
in  history  and  other  dqpait- 
ments,  author  of  two  works 
on  Russian  Literary  ^ogra- 
phy,  —  one  of  Theological, 
the  o^er  of  Secular  aatlMii& 

Poetiy.  His  Fables  and  Tkles 
in  verse  rank  very  high. 

Romantk:  Tales,  "  Anudet 
Bek,"  &C.  See  For.  Qmr- 
teH^^  vol  xvi.  p.  446. 

Sculptor,  statues  of  Kotasov 
and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  &c 

Ranks  high  aa  an  JSie^su^ 
Poet. 

Poetry. 

Landscape  Pamter. 

Dramatic  "Writer. 
Topography  and  Fine  Arts. 
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I>IKDu 
1839»  JlIiie2S 

1841,  ^xil  9 

1842,  Majr  19 


{Voiekov,  Alex.  Phe- 
drovitch    , 

(ShlBhkoY  (Admiral) 
i    Alex.  SemenoTitch 

{KatchenoTsky,  Mik- 
hail Trophimo- 
Titch 


BOBN. 

)  MoBCow,1773,r 
J      Nov.  15  .  .1 


1754 


}KharkoT,        J 
1775  .     .  1 

I 


Didactic  and  Deacriptive  Poe- 
try; Satires,  Epistles,  &c. 
Translated  ally  ii^'a  works. 

Criticism,  Philosophy,  &c. 

Rector  of  the  Moscow  Univer- 
sity.  Archaeology,  Criticism, 
&a  Edited  the  ''Vsestnik 
Enropei'X^uropean  Herald). 


UVING  AUTHORS  AND  AETISTS. 


AlekaaadiOT 
Bakhtnrin 
Baiatinsky    .      . 

Basi],  Coiutaiitine 


Begitchev 

BenedictoT    . 
Briulov,  Karl    . 

—  Alexander  . 

Bnmi,    Fhedor  Antono- 
▼Hch 


Bnigarin,  Thaddeus   . 

BayidoT,  Denis 
DavidoY 

Glinka,  Sergei  Nikolai- 
vitch   .... 

Glinka,  Pbedor  Nikdai- 
▼itch 

Glinka,  Mikail 

GUnka    . 

Gogol,  iTan 

Gretdi,  Nikolai      . 

Grigorier,  Vassili 

Dyin,  Kikoiia  iTanoTitch 

Kwnensky,  Parel  Pavle- 

▼itch 
Katenin,  pird  Alexin 

dioTitch     .        .     . 
KhanakoT  . 
Ketcher  . 
^Qunehiitzky,       Nikola. 

Ivanovitch  . 
KozloT,  Ivan 
^ov,  lyan  Andreevitch 
Aidcobik,  Nestor  . 
Kukolnat,  Nestor  Vaari- 

hTitch 


BOBN. 


1789    . 

1784,  July  16    . 

J  1774    . 
I  1778 

1787,  Aug.  7    . 
1773     .        .      . 

I  1792,  Dec.  11 
1804,  May  1    . 

I  1791 

1768,  Feb.  2. 


( 


V 


1 


An  admired  Poet. 

Popular  writer  and  tourist:  "  Otcher* 
Jb"  (Sketches  of  Constantinople), 
"  Bosphoms,"  &C. 

One  of  the  best  Novelists.  —  His 
**  Kholmsky.  Pamily"  has  gone 
through  several  editions. 

Poetry. 

Pamter. 

Eminent  Architect. 

Historical  Painter,  &c.  See  Foreign 
Quarterfyt  yoL  xx.  p.  331. 

A  very  popular  and  clerer  writer, 
as  a  Novelist  and  painter  of  man- 
ners. An  account  of  some  of  his 
productions  given — For,  Quarlerfy, 
voLviii  p.  117-139. 

Popular  Poet,  &c. 

Lately  published  a  magnificent  work 
on  the  remains  of  Greek  Archi- 
tecture. 

Dramatic  writer.  Translated  Young's 
«  Night  Thoughts." 

MisceUaneons  literature,  '*  Letters,** 
"  Allegories,"  &c  &c 

Musical  Composer. 

Architect. 

*«  Arabeski,"  &c. 

*'  Historical  Essay  on  Russian  Litera- 
ture,** Criticism.  See  Foreign 
Quarterfy,  vol.  viii  p.  120. 

Fuie  Arts,  &c 

Dramatic  Writer. 


Tragedy  and  Poetry. 

Poetry  and  Drama. 
Translator  of  Shakspeare. 

Dramatic  Writer. 

Poetry.  Translations  fh>m  Moore,&c. 
The  celebrated  Writer  of  Fables. 
Writer  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
Dramatic  Poetry,  "  Tasso,** 
witz,**  &c. 
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LazbetnikoT  .     .     . 
MiikoT,  ApoUo 
MMalekj,     Conatantme 

FtetroYltch 
Milchailov,  Andre    . 

MnraYiey-ApoBtol    . 

lifaiaeahny,  YaanH  Tro- 

phinioT 
Oaojevsky,  Prinoe     . 
Panaev,  Vladimir  IvaiX)- 

Titch    . 
Finuuey,  Alexander  Alex 

andiOTitch 
Paylov   . 

HiiloinoT 

P^olinBky     . 
fbgodin,  M.P.     . 

Poleyoi,  Nikolai .    . 

Polevoi,  Xenophon    . 

SenkoYsky,  Osip  Ivano- 

▼itcsh    . 
ShakDYoa,  Elinbeth 

ShakoYsky,  Prinoe  Alex. 

Snegirey,  lyan 
Snshkoy,  Dimitrii  . 
TchemigoY,  the  brothers 
HKm,  Conatantine  An- 
dreevitch     . 

Tdatd,  Count      . 

UshakoT,  y  assili     . 

Uatrialoy,  Nikolai  Qera- 
■imoyitch 

VdtDian,  Al^ftndfT  . 

Viazemaky,  Prinoe  PWr. 

Andy. 
Voatokoy,  Alex.  Christo- 

phorovitch  . 
Taaikoy,  Nikolai     . 

ZagOBkin,  M.N.  .    . 

Zhnkovsky,  Vasnli  Andr. 

ZBoY,  A.       .        .      •. 
Zotoy,  Baphael  Mikhai- 
loyitch 


} 


1781 


1782 


1777,  April  24 


)  Moscow,  1792, 
*■  July  12    ,        . 

1781 


1783 


Hiatorical  Bomance. 
Painter  and  PoeL 

Fbetiy  and  BomanoeL 

Bnuiient  Architect. 

ffia  Travels  in  the  Taorida»  a 

■icalwork. 
Tides    and    Novda  :    "^  Slav 

Eyenings,**  &c. 
FkstUm  and  Bomanoe. 

Poetry  and  Proae  FictioD. 


dai- 


on  the  Art  of 


Criticism  and  Fine  Arts. 

Poet  and  Novdist. 

Obied,"    a  poem 

Dining. 
Pbetry.    His   "Deer  and  Plen,"  a 

very  sapericNr  prodnctioii. 
Tragedies. 
Editor  of  the  '•Moscow  Ttiegxaph.' 

*"  History  of  the  Bosdan  Ntttno," 

&C.   &C. 

NoyeUst       See   Farogm  QuarteHih 

Vol  XXm.  pb  316,  &C. 
(•'Baron  Brambeos")  Caustic  Satirical 

Writer. 
Poetry. 

yeiy  fertile  Dnunatic   Writer. 

See  For.  Quart  voL  i  p.  626. 
Literary  History  and  ^ography. 
Poetry. 
Landscape  and  Architectnral  Plamters 

istingnished  Architect.    See   Fcr* 

Quart  yoL  xx.  p.  334. 
Numismatology.     Celefanted    as  a 

Medalist. 
••Eirgis    Kaisak,*  and  other  Bd> 

manoes. 

Historical  Writer. 

Poetry,  •*  Iskander,"  •*  Straimik," 
Novels,  &C.  See  For.  Qmutukh 
voL  xxl  p.  60. 

An  elegant  writer.  Idterary  Biogra- 
phy, Criticism,  Poetry,  &c. 

Poetry,  Phil6k)gy,  &c 

Poetry. 

Dramatist  and  Novelist.    See  Fcr. 

Quarterfyj  voL  xL  p.  382. 
Eminent  Poet      Translations  fton 

Schiller,  Goethe,  Byroo,  &c.  Pkiae, 

Essays  and  Criticism. 
Poetry,  Fables,  &c. 
Novelist     See    Foreign    Quarttr^ 

voL  xxi.  p.  56,  &C. 


(  251  ) 

FOREIGN   CORRESPOOENCE. 


THE  MEETING  ON  THE  RHINE:  GERMAN  MOVEMENTS  AND 

PROSPECTS. 

Frankfiyrty  September  15. 

iZt  8oni  passes  ces  jours  defiie  I  The  Rhine,  lately  oyerrun  with 
(xowned  heads  of  steamers  and  monarchs,  and  trembling  with  the  con- 
tinnal  fire  of  most  peaceful  cannon,  is  returned  to  its  ordinary  and 
quiet  course.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  has  been  laid  by  the 
royal  hand  of  Frederick  William,  called  the  German;  the  miutary 
reviews  and  pamdes-en-gala  are  happily  past,  and  evezy-day  life  re- 
sumes its  busy  and  noisy  track.  Our  German  nation  is  very  original  and 
strange  in  tmngs  of  tibis  kind.  Others  are  celebrating  holidays  and 
festivab  when  a  national  task  has  been  done ;  we  do  so  when  it  is 
begun,  without  knowing  when  or  whether  it  will  be  finished.  The 
official  joy  of  the  German  newspapers,  praises  with  a  sorry  yein  of 
humour  the  national  character  and  importance  of  this  JetSy  which  is 
the  first,  th^  say,  where  German  princes  and  German  nations  (you  see 
we  are  yet  in  the  happy  plural)  have  met  in  a  true  and  large  fraternity, 
for  a  great  and  uniyersal  purpose.  They  who  like  to  cast  a  look  be- 
hind the  curtain,  assure  us  that  King  Frederick  William  did  not  come  to 
Cologne  only  to  giye  three  blows  with  a  silver  hammer  to  a  great  stone, 
or  to  shout  nere  and  there  a  happy  toast.  The  King  of  Hanover,  the 
Dukes  of  Nassau,  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  Prince  Mettemich^ 
a  numberless  and  nameless  set  of  German  princes,  dukes,  and  counts, — 
did  all  these  really  come  together  with  the  pious  design  of  hearing 
a  mass  in  a  cathe<bal  ?  I  dare  say  they  did  not.  Every  party,  every 
opinion,  substitutes  and  supplies  its  own  sympathies  and  wishes  to  this 
occasion  and  its  vast  assemblage.  The  liberals  dream  of  a  general 
German  amnesty,  projected  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
Bavaria.  Hie  aristocracy,  particularly  the  gentry  from  the  shores  of 
^  the  free  and  German  Rlune,"  look  to  these  days  of  Colore  as  a 
beginning  of  a  new  feudal  and  chivalrous  time.  The  constitutional 
party  stirs  again  with  its  old  and  always  new  desire :  its  ''  deni^ue 
censeo :"  IVtusia  must  have  a  consHtuikm,  So  the^  say,  and  the  king 
smiles  and  shakes  his  head  and  shoulders,  nodding  his  refrain :  Not  yet 
my  children^  ike  time  is  not  yet  come. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  a  clever  and  industrious  sort  of  people, 
made  the  best  of  all  these  demonstrations,  acclamations,  and  de- 
clamations. They  took,  and  with  full  hands  I  can  assure  you,  the 
money  finom  their  guests;  not  considering  whether  they  were  kings 
or  beggars,  countrymen  or  foreigners,  aristocrats  or  republicans.  Two 
Englishmen,  innocent  strangers,  who  had  dropped  into  this  bustie  and 
noise  without  the  least  inspiration,  paid  to  the  general  enthusiasm  forty 
francs  per  night  for  one  room  and  two  beds.     Observe,  too,  that  theyi 
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not  being  able  to  find  an  hotel  to  remain  in,  found  tbis  most  generous 
and  disinterested  hospitality  in  the  house  of  an  honest  patridan,  High- 
street,  No.  40.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  anj  rate,  that  Cologne  is  not 
the  town  for  a  great  and  national  solemnity*  Nowhere  in  Germany  is 
the  feeling  of  exclusive  and  isolated  selfism  driven  to  so  disagreeable  t 
point  as  in  that  place.  Cologne  does  not  know  any  tlung  higher  and 
more  solemn  than  its  gurzenich^  its  town -hall ;  and  no  fete  grander  than 
its  carnival.  So  here  they  had  dressed  up  the  old  and  venerable  ruin  of 
their  cathedral  like  a  schoolboy  in  holidays ;  like  the  hceuf-gras  of 
MardUgras  at  Paris.  Flowers,  ribbons,  standards!  the  mean-looking 
procession,  the  wearisome  illumination  !  that  was  all.  And  8u<^  a  thing 
they  call  the  first  national  ^e^tf  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  CJcnnan 
era! 

Of  all  the  sayings  and  doings  which  are  really  going  on  in  Prussia, 
indeed,  one  does  not  know  what  is  likely  to  come.  Tnere  is  nothing,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  old  staid  character  in  his  Majesty  Frederick  WiDianL  In 
a  stirring  and  continual  excitement — now  the  godfather  of  an  Eng&b 
prince,  and  then  a  wedding-guest  of  the  Russian  emperor ;  stung 
and  driven  by  a  restless  desire  of  novelty",  of  action,  and  of  giorr; 
popular  in  his  speeches,  and  monarchic  in  nis  inclinations  ;  progiessiTe 
when  he  thinks,  more  than  conservative  whenever  he  acts — tms  king 
throws  himself  into  so  many  complicated  questions,  and  tries  so  mndi, 
that  in  the  end  he  will  see  himself  obliged  to  do  something  he  is  now 
not  thinking  of.  Austria  looks,  from  the  green  and  romantic  hiDs  of 
Johannisberg,  at  all  his  movements  with  a  most  attentive  and  carefnl 
eye.  Not  the  least  inclined  to  foUow  this  leader  of  the  modern  ag« 
in  his  dangerous  tendencies,  utterly  incapable  to  struggle  with  him  m 
his  popularity,  she  must  nevertheless  be  herself  content  to  move,  and, 
out  of  breath  by  the  unwonted  exercise,  keep  to  his  side  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, if  she  would  not  lose  her  own  position  in  German  affairs.  Prince 
Mettemich,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  dia  not  think  of  leaving  KOnigswarth, 
his  castle  in  the  recesses  of  the  Bohemian  forest,  came  only  to  Cologne 
at  last,  to  counterbalance  in  some  degree  by  his  potent  presence  the 
influence  of  so  meddlesome  and  dangerous  a  king,  particularly  amongst 
the  catholic  part  of  the  Prussian  gentry,  who,  to  the  time  of  the  differ- 
ence with  the  archbishop,  had  been  always  such  welcome  guests  at 
Johannisberg.  There  was,  I  am  very  sure,  not  one  stranger,  not  one 
g^est  of  the  /ete,  so  much  ennuye  as  Prince  Mettemich.  In  the  soft 
and  mild  eye  of  the  g^eat  statesman  I  saw  a  glance,  which  reminded 
me  of  a  sunsetting.  This  great  genius  must  know  that  his  time 
is  over.  That  is  why  he  already  gives  way,  and  yields  to  some 
tendencies,  to  some  institutions,  which  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with 
his  old  system.  Austria  gives  railways,  reforms  the  post-office,  tries 
some  renovations  in  the  customs-system,  and  no  longer  shuts  up  her 
frontiers  to  the  thoughts  or  to  the  merchandise  of  other  countries. 
Why,  then,  here  we  have  no  more  the  Austria  of  1815.  The  fresh  sn° 
cool  breath  of  a  new  dawn  already  blows  over  the  mountains  of  the 
finest  and  richest  land  in  Germany.  It  must  grow  into  full  day,  and  it 
will. 
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If  tbere  is  a  political  and  national  fctube  for  Germanj,— and  who 
-would  deny  or  doubt  it  ? — its  conditions  lie  not  in  a  Prussian  constitu* 
tion  merely,  or  a  customs-union ;  nor  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  are  now  permitted  to  this  paper  and  now  to  that ; 
uor  in  the  settlement  of  the  dynastic  dilemma  in  Hanover ;  nor  in  the 
union  of  all  the  "  disjecta  membrc^  in  one  body,  covered  with  the  imi- 
form  of  a  Prussian  general  or  minister*  No,  there  is  another  co-opera- 
tioa  needed  to  so  large  and  grand  a  result.  Germany  is  nothing,  and 
will  never  be  any  thing  in  Europe ;  neither  a  nation  by  itself,  inde* 
pendent  from  Russia,  or  from  England,  and  safe  against  France ;  nor 
indeed  a  political  and  material  unity  of  any  kind ;  as  long  as  Austria 
does  not  give  up  the  isolation,  the  hermetic  separation,  in  which 
she  has  kept  aloof  from  German  progress.  Austria  and  Prussia,  not 
Austria  or  Prussia ;  that  is  the  question.  They  separated  from,  and 
lost  each  other  at  Badsbon;  let  them  meet  again  at  Frankfort, 

It  is  not  the  spirit  or  the  disposition  of  the  nation  that  resists  this : 
it  is  the  tenacious  and  obstinate  habit  of  the  governments,  the  rotten 
and  foul  systems  of  diplomacy,  which  set  themselves  against  a  longed-for 
union.  For  the  German  nation  begins  to  awake,  and  to  look  around 
with  her  own  eyes.  A  political  sense,  an  interest  for  public  life,  a  feeling 
of  the  want  of  nationaUty,  are  making  themselves  understood  at  last  as 
bard  as  ever  they  can-  That  old  feverish  fright  of  policy,  that  sacred 
reverence  for  names  and  shadows,  they  begin  to  disappear  Hke  misty 
clouds  of  night  at  the  break  of  morning.  For  it  is  not  only  in  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  but  in  political  realities,  in  the  interest  of  a  common 
wealth,  trade,  and  commerce,  that  a  new  and  never-before-known- of 
quickness  spreads  itself  all  over  Germany.  The  centre  of  these  move- 
ments is  not,  where  foreigners  commonly  believe  it  to  be,  on  the  Rhine, 
at  the  west-frontiers  of  the  country ;  but  for  Prussia,  it  is  rather  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  in  Silesia  and  East  Prussia ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
Germany,  in  the  quiet  and  silent  hearts  of  our  forests  and  mountains* 
At  Heilbronn  near  the  Neckar  resides  the  man,  who  with  two  volumes, 
thrown  out  by  a  juvenile  hand,  has  struck  with  a  daring  power,  admitted 
by  his  best  opponents,  against  the  whole  building  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  Frederic  David  Strauss.  His  most  zealous  and  bold  followers, 
r  euerbach  and  Bauer,  go  on  the  same  way ;  banished  by  the  govern- 
ment from  their  cathedrals,  but  surrounded  with  the  whole  nation  as 
an  undisturbable  auditory.  These  men  in  one  half  of  their  notions  may 
be  more  false  than  true,  more  dangerous  than  safe ;  but  in  the  other  half 
they  mark  the  breaking  away  oi  the  old  landmarks,  and  for  that  I 
refer  to  them.  Ruge  at  Dresden  carries  the  ensign  of  this  forlorn- 
hope  detachment ;  he  struggles  with  an  incredible  courage  and  bold- 
ness against  the  governments  of  Prussia  and  Saxe,  and  his  task  is, 
to  make  popular  and  practical  the  great  innovations  of  philosophy  and 
literature,  as  &r  as  a  German  journal  (Deutsche  Jahfiucher)  can  do 
so.  What  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bauer,  and  Ruge  are  thus  doing  from 
one  side — the  scientific — is  pursued  by  the  poets  and  authors  of  the 
modem  school  at  the  other  one — ^the  ssthetical.  Gutadcow,  Mosen, 
Laube,  and  others,  whose  names  are  not  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
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Germany,  althougli  Hbej  well  deeerv^  to  be  known,  are  hasy  mafitering 
die  stage  for  tlie  new  ideas.  Herwegh,  Hoffmann,  Dingebtedt,  Pratz, 
with  their  free  and  loud  songs,  send  forth  tidings  of  die  new  spring  ojf 
political  life  and  liberty.  These  tendencies,  in  a  word,  are  no  longer  the 
property  of  some  learned  men,  or  the  idealistic  dreams  of  a  few  exalted 
poets;  they  are  founded  in  the  oonsaousness  of  the  entire  nation. 
What  a  pmlosc^iher  or  a  poet  thinks  and  sines  in  the  little  asylum  o( 
his  eanet  or  his  cell,  a  Prussian  statesman,  ue  minister  SchOn  at  Ko- 
nigsberg — glory  and  honour  to  his  name ! — ^says  in  plain  and  hard  words 
to  the  ear  of  ms  royal  master.  It  resounds  throughout  all  the  chtm- 
bers  of  deputies  in  dermany ;  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  Cassel, 
giro  echo  to  these  complaints  and  reclamations ;  a^d  the  nation  asto« 
nished  at  first  and  perplexed,  itself  takes  up  the  work  at  laat,  makei 
it  its  own,  and  pursues  it  with  more  or  less  happiness,  £ur  as  the  junc- 
ture of  present  affurs  and  the  bounds  of  an  opposition,  yet  loyal  as  it  is 
decided,  will  allow. 

I  attempt  to  give  you  here,  in  slight  outline  only,  an  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  in  our  country.  France  and  England — we  know 
it  but  too  well ! — do  not  take  as  ereat  a  notloe  of  such  endeayouiings 
and  beginnings  as  they  ought  to  do.  Too  much  occupied  by  their  own 
interests — England  is  only  aware  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
movements  in  Germany,  as  £ir  as  they  are  or  may  one  day  grow  dan- 
gerous to  her  own  power  and  dominion ;  and  France  Iooks  still  upon 
us  as  upon  a  fantastic  and  idealizing  people  of  poets  and  thinkers,  very 
little  fitted  for  a  political  mission  or  position.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for 
both  to  know,  and  to  have  some  interest  in  knowing,  that  the  excitement 
I  have  described,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  countty  without  re- 
gard to  custom-houses  and  passport-offices,  is  indeed  a  national 
excitement.  It  will  not  bring  forth  a  heavy  and  decisive  Catas- 
trophe :  never  will  it  end  in  what  is  called  a  Revolution :  for  this  neither 
the  political  complications  are  so  threatening  as  in  France,  nor  the 
eocial  as  in  England.  Providence  leads  the  German  nation  a  softer 
way,  though  it  may  be  a  much  longer  and  slower  one.  But  you  should  not 
leave  us  in  this  track  we  are  pursuing  without  your  brotherly  attention 
and  assistance.  English  and  French  know  little  of  our  German  litera- 
ture but  to  the  times  of  Old  Gcthe  or  Father  Lesring.  A  few  names, 
Tieck,  Novalis,  Hoffmann,  KOmer,  all  ve^  unconnected,  have  found 
their  way  across  the  Rhine,  an'd  in  the  English  Review  as  well  as 
in  the  French  Feuilleton  we  see  ourselves  generaUy  judged  by  thiiigs 
which,  having  borne  their  finiits  amongst  us,  are  themselves  passing 
away.  Tieck  and  the  Romantic  School  had  their  great  ments  and 
ihey  enjoy  a  well-merited  reputation  ;  pensions  of  German  princes,  while 
they  are  Uving,  and  necrologies  of  German  biographers,  when  the^sre 
dying.  Uhland,  the  German  love-bird  ;  RUckert,  the  oriental  night- 
ingaJe ;  Freiligrath,  the  eagle  of  die  desert:  they  have  had  their  times: 
but  thcr^  are  mute  now,  and  their  sweet  songs,  uttered  in  mdancholy 
nights,  their  comphuninflp  shrieks  and  sighs,  only  flutter  away  like  the 
voice  of  the  evening's  wmd  on  a  silent  luce.  Other  sympathies,  other 
wants,  raise  themsdves  in  the  midst  of  the  changed  and  renewednati(^ 
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They  seize  upon  even  the  most  peacefbl  manifwtatio&s  of  lifeand  genius. 
Painters  desert  from  the  Madomias  and  the  Hoty  Families.  At  Dus- 
seldorfy  Lesang  gi^es  ns  Hnss  at  the  Connci],  a  great  and  powerful 
oompositiony  i^  of  modem  strength  and  firee  ideas ;  at  Muutu!,  Kanl'- 
bach  draws  in  a  true  romantic  s^e  his  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
downM  of  the  old,  and  the  rising  life  of  the  new. 

Peihaps  yon  may  think  I  boast  too  mndi  of  too  small  and  too  uncer- 
tain a  beginning.  Let  me  be  candid  and  not  feiget  the  dark  side  of 
my  picture,  full  of  bright  hope  as  I  yet  claim  it  to  be.  But  that  gloomy 
siae,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  found,  where  you  in  France  and  England 
seek  it.  The  **  reactionaire"  tendency,  beHeYC  me,  has  not  any  powerful 
or  active  stronghold  in  the  place  where  Anastasius  GrOn  (Count 
Anersperg)  raised  the  very  first  song  of  liberty  and  bold  opposition ; 
not  in  that  great  metropolis  where  Cornelius  for  the  fiftieth  time 
paints  his  doomsdays,  satans,  and  demons ;  where  Schdling  pours  forth 
Lis  oracles  of  mystic  philosophy,  and  Stahl  his  principles  of  firm  and 
absolute  statesmanship.  No,  neither  Viemm  no]^Berlin  are  the  centres  of 
retardative  tendencies.  But  look  at  those  small,  dusky,  dirty,  poor,  and 
miserable  little  places,  called  residences  of  German  dukes  and  princes ! 
look  at  those  men  who  never  saw  any  tiling  in  their  Hves  but  the  walls 
of  their  college,  and  then  the  walls  of  their  bureaux,  shops,  or  casinos ! 
look  at  those  courts  and  constitutions,  and  gOTemments,  and  admini* 
strations,  and  armies,  all  in  duodecimo !  look  at  those  lackeys  in  general's 
dress  I  SKc  kteret  aqua^  hio  Rhodusy  hie  saiia.  That  is  the  bed  of 
Achilles.  Poor  Grermany,  who  does  not  yet  know  what  the  wise  man 
teaches,  that  it  is  not  well  to  take  the  bread  from  the  children  of  tiie 
house  and  to  give  it  to  the  dogs ! 


THE  TRAVELLING  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  SWEDEN. 
Stacihobn:  September  1,  1842. 

One  of  tiie  ngns  of  these  times  is  tiie  spread  of  all  kinds  of  societies 
for  tiie  advancement  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  north  should  obey  the  common  impulse,  and  that  a  Scan- 
dinavian society  for  the  fortherine  of  physical  science  should  have  been 
founded,  holding  an  annual  meetmg  in  tiie  cities  of  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Christiania,  and  GOtiieboig,  by  turns. 

If  it  is  foir  to  measure  the  prospenlr^  of  tiiese  gregarious  bodies  by 
the  number  of  heads,  the  meeting  held  in  July  last  at  Stockholm  must 
have  surpassed  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  its  supporters.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  tribes  of  indigenous  Swedes  who  attended  it,  the  government 
steam-vessel,  Heckla,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Danish  savans  by 
tile  king  of  Denmark,  brought  a  large  cargo  of  wisdom  from  Copen- 
hagen, headed  by  Conferenz-rad  Orsted  tiie  first  matiiematician  of 
Denmark ;  wlule  troops  of  Norsemen,  led  by  Professor  Hansteen,  also 
a  great  mathematician,  thronged  tiie  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  and 
poured  down  over  the  Fells.  The  meeting,  though  open  to  all  wise 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  not  well  attended  either  by  Eng- 
lish or  Germans ;  of  the  former,  a  sofitaxy  but  sufficient  specimen  pre- 
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sented  himself  Professor  Johnson,  of  Dtoiimm;  of  die  latter  great 
things  were  expected,  and  it  was  confident^  hoped  tliat  the  vetdnm 
Humboldt  woud  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  Bnt  alas  for 
•oience !  the  "  silbeme  Hochzeit  of  the  Emperor  Meholas  happened 
in  the  same  week  as  the  Scandinavian  gathering,  and  the  philosopher^ 
who  is  also  a  Greheime  Rath,  being  bidden  to  the  marriage  feast  at 
Peterabnrg,  either  could  not  or  woSd  not  come.  The  example  of  tiie 
great  man  was  followed  by  many  little  ones  in  Germany ;  for  belt  reman- 
bered  your  German  is  not  like  alligators  and  Englislunen,  amphU>ious ; 
on  the  contrary  he  is  for  the  most  part  decidedly  hydrophobic,  and  the 
waters  of  the  East  Sea  are  salt  and  roueh  enough  to  fill  him  with  a 
fearful  anticipation  of  sea-sickness  and  shipwreck.  If,  however,  the 
quality  of  the  meeting  was  not  so  high  as  had  been  hoped»  its  quanti^^ 
as  we  have  said,  was  undeniable.  So  that  when  the  bands  m>m  Co- 
penhagen and  Norway  had  joined  their  brethren  at  Stockholm,  there 
were  found  to  be  nearly  500  members  ready  to  brandish  (to  borrow  the 
expression  of  the  president  of  another  society  nearer  home)  '^  the  torch 
of  science  in  its  nomadic  course." 

The  arrangements  of  the  provisional  committee  at  Stockholm,  auper- 
intended  by  Baron  Berzelius,  were  excellent,  and  the  neatest  attention 
was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  visiters.  The  king  and  the  prince  royal 
behaved  in  the  most  gracious  way.     The  House  of  Nobles  was  appro* 

?riated  to  the  sections  and  general  meetings,  and  the  palace  of  Pnnoe 
)arl  given  up  as  a  place  of  evening  resort.  In  these  favourable  cir- 
cumstances the  incongruous  mass  of  physicians,  geolo^ts,  chenusis, 
naturalists,  botanists,  &g.  &c.,  resolved  itself  wiw  veiy  Uttle  loss  of 
time  into  various  sections,  in  tlie  labours  of  which,  together  with  three 
general  meetings  for  the  sake  of  the  pubhc,  rather  more  than  a  week 
was  to  be  consumed.  In  several  of  these  sections,  espedtaJly  in  those 
for  medicine  and  geology,  many  papers  were  read,  and  much  work 
was,  it  is  said,  done :  but  without  denying  the  worth  of  the  crops 
thus  reaped  off  these  several  fields  in  tne  great  domun  of  natunl 
science,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  true  benefit  gained  by  these 
rushings  togetner  of  labourers  to  the  harvest,  does  not  consist  less  in  any 
set  essays,  crammed  and  conned  over  months  before  to  be  spouted  out 
in  these  sections,  than  in  quiet  hints  and  senial  conversation;  axid  in 
the  vividness,  almost  amounting  to  revelation,  with  which  a  true  man 
of  orifi^inal  mind,  who  has  thought  deeply  and  devoted  his  life  to  one 
branch  of  science,  imparts  his  convictions  in  impremeditated  wwda  to  a 
knot  of  believing  hearers,  not  ex  cathedra  in  the  section-room,  but  it 
may  be  in  a  garret,  or  when  walking  abroad  beneath  the  blue  sky 
among  the  woods  and  fields ;  while  on  the  other  side  the  acquiiemente 
of  many  a  man,  whom,  drawing  upon  the  stores  of  a  gQod  £bimry»  and 
not  from  his  own  head,  we  had  fancied  to  be  a  giant  when  a&r  off 
and  personally  unknown,  turn  out  to  be  those  of  a  pigmy  or  cunnia|f 
imitative  ape  when  confronted  with  us  £Etoe  to  faee. 

As  for  the  general  meetings  of  such  societies,  no  actual  work  is  dkme 
in  them,  being  for  the  most  part  the  mere  outwaxd  showB  imd  bodily 
shape  of  wisdom,  displayed  that  the  vulgar  n^ngr  gaee  upottsoinaiij 
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shining  lights,  and,  returning  home  with  hard  words  ringing  in  its  ears, 
descant  on  the  hlessuie[8  of  natural  philosophy  with  a  comfortable  eoo- 
viction  of  its  own  and  the  world's  enlightenment.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  the  first  general  meeting  was  well  fitted  to  beget.  Confereou- 
rad  Orsted  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  intensely  abstruse  paper  in 
Danish,  ''on  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  conyejance  of  all 
other  Idnds  of  trutn."  Few  of  the  uninitiated  were  fortunate  enough  to 
understand  even  the  drift  of  the  discomrse,  and  some  asserted  at  the 
end  that  it  was  a  "  paper  on  clocks ;"  because  there  were  mysterious 
pendulums  and  dials,  on  some  diagrams  handed  round.  The  desirable 
state  of  bewilderment  having  been  produced,  the  popular  part  of  the 
day's  work  followed,  Professor  Berzeiius  reading  a  paper  "  on  the  rise 
of  the  coast  in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,"  which  he  attributed  to 
the  cooling  of  the  earth  *s  centre.  In  the  course  of  his  discourse  he  alse 
combated  the  Glacier  theory  of  M.  Affassiz ;  showing  satbfactorily  its 
insufficiency  as  regards  Sweden ;  and  finally  sent  the  good  people  away 
in  the  belief  that  they  had  learned  a  great  deal. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most  successful  paper,  was  one 
read  on  one  of  the  foUowingdays,  by  a  high  functionary,  no  less  a  person 
than  his  excellency  Count  BjOmstjema,  Swedish  minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  ''  On  the  primitive  abode  of  the  human  race,"  which  he 

E laced,  to  the  wonderment  of  all  his  hearers,  among  the  wastes  of 
liberia !  The  train  of  argument  by  which  the  noble  count  supported 
this  view  was  not  very  clear ;  but  it  was  said  he  based  his  deduction  on 
the  paper  read  by  Baron  Berzeiius,  in  which  it  had  been  proved  scientifi- 
cally, ''  that  the  earth  cooled  first  from  the  poles,"  and  Siberia  being  very 
far  north,  the  count  thought  he  mic^ht  as  well  shift  the  seat  of  Paradise 
thither.  All  things  considered,  uie  scientific  world  may  think  itself 
lucky  in  not  being  forced  to  believe  that  our  first  parents  were  created 
and  fell  from  eating  the  apple,  in  the  sunny  clime  of  Boothia  Felix. 
This  paper,  which  though  it  has  increased  the  notoriety  has  not  added 
to  the  fame  of  the  noble  author,  gave  rise  to  much  merriment  at  the 
time,  and  a  certain  wag  was  wicked  enough  to  declare  that  the  thing 
arose  from  the  count's  having  made  a  mistake  between  the  two  Poles, 
north  and  south,  and  the  miUions  of  the  people  bearing  the  same  name ; 
so  that,  hearing  the  earth  cooled  from  the  Poles,  he  instantly  bethought 
faun  of  the  phiknthropic  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  towards  cmo* 
nbstng  Siberia,  and  thereon  founded  his  theory  of  Paradise.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  the  world,  and  especially  the  wretched  exiles  themselves, 
were  under  the  same  delusion  as  the  noble  count. 

With  regard  to  the  unscientific  part  of  the  proceedings,  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory.  The  society  dined  together  at  the  Bourse 
n&ost  merrily,  and  on  one  occasion  were  bidden  to  a  banquet  at  the 
palace,  where  they  were  received  by  the  king  in  person:  thus  pre* 
seating  a  verj  favourable  contrast  to  his  Majesty  of  Denmark,  who  had 
sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  preside  at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  to 
the  society  at  Copenhagen,  not  deigning  to  eat  with  them  himself. 
Ib  this  way  the  time  pcMsed  quickly  by,  and  after  a  pleasant  expedi- 
tion to  Upsala,  the  foreigners  departed  in  the  very  best  humour^ 
TOL.  Tax.  NO.  LIX.  S 
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Before  leaying  this  subject  it  may  be  as  wdl  to  say  a  few  iroids  <m 
an  idea  seldom  openly  expressed^  but  not  the  less  deeply  ebenshed  by 
▼ery  many  thinking  men  in  the  north,  who  see  in  this  society  the  mt 
step  gained  toward  attaining  that  great  Scandinavian  League  wfaidi 
they  are  so  eager  to  bring  about.  The  ^ftilure  of  the  Calmar  Unkm 
is  forgotten  by  these  modem  philosophers  (though  the  tradition  of 
its  wrongs  is  aliye  in  the  hearts  of  the  Swedish  people),  the  more  so 
as  the  necessity  of  such  an  alliance  seems  to  become  more  impentire 
from  the  overbearing  preponderance  of  a  near  neighbour,  nut  the 
impossibility  of  any  imme<tiate  realization  of  this  idea  is  plain  from  the 
▼agueness  of  the  term  Union,  which  scarce  ten  of  those  who  prodsim 
its  necessity  would  agree  in  defining;  it  is  a  chimera  which  will 
suit  all  minds  alike,  and  we  may  say  to  these  idealists  in  the  words 
(»f  Mepfaisto— 

**  Das  ist  die  Zaaberei,  du  leicht  veH^hrter  Thor? 
Denn  jedem  kommt  sie  wie  sein  Liebchen  yor." 

Yet  supposing  these  theorists  to  agree  among  themselves,  there  are 
others  whose  consent  to  any  such  union  must  fiwt  be  gained.  "Hie  pre- 
judices of  three  peoples  are  to  be  overcome.  The  Norwegian  hates  the 
Dane  on  the  one  hand,  as  his  former  oppressor,  as  much  as  he  despises 
the  Swede  on  the  other,  as  the  slave  of  an  aristocracy.  The  Dane  in 
his  turn  hates  the  Norwe^an,  because  from  a  dependant,  he  has 
become  an  equal ;  and,  as  he  looks  over  the  Sound,  cherishes  the  old 
grudge  against  Sweden,  and  chafes  as  he  thinks  of  the  days  when  die 
southern  Swedish  provinces  were  Denmark.  The  Swede  loathes  the 
Norwegian  partly  as  an  old  foe,  partly  as  placed  by  a  ridiculous  freak 
of  fortime  in  a  state  of  greater  liberty  than  himself;  and  with  regard 
to  Denmark  still  lives  in  the  old  time,  and  remembers  the  tyraimy  of 
the  Danish  kings  and  their  glorious  expulsion.  This  popular  feemi? 
was  well  shown  in  a  speech  made  to  one  of  the  Danes  vmo  attended 
the  meeting,  by  a  Swedish  peasant.  They  were  both  being  ferried  across 
the  Molar,  in  a  boat  rowed  by  athletic  Dalecarlian  maidens  in  their 
quaint  dress.  "What  part  of  Sweden  do  these  girls  come  from?" 
asked  the  Dane.  "  From  Dalame**  (Dalecarlia),  was  the  reply,  *•  and 
it  was  their  forefathers  who  thrashed  the  cruel  Danes  out  or  Sweden." 
Until  this  hatred  has  cooled  down,  and  old  prejudices  become  much 
more  worn  away,  any  union,  however  beautiful  meoretically  speaking, 
must  fail  in  practice. 


SISMONDE  DE  SISMONDL 

Oca  last  number  had  scarcely  issued  from  the  press,  when  we  learned, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  the  death  of  Sismonde 
de  Sismondi,  the  great  historical  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Greneva, 
May  9,  1773,  and  died  at  his  villa,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
native  city,  on  the  25th  of  last  June,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.  In  1792,  when  the  government  of  Geneva  was  overthrown, 
Sismondi   fled  with   his   father  to   England.       On  their  return  to 
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France,  two  jean  afterwards,  they  were  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  reTolixtionary  tribunal,  and  when,  on  obtaining  their  liberty,  they 
repaired  to  Tuscany,  they  were  again  aarrested.  In  France  they  had 
been  imprisoned  as  aristocrats ;  in  Italy  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge 
was  that  they  were  Frendmien :  Geneva  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
incorporated  with  the  French  republic.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1800 
that  he  recovered  his  freedom,  when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  de- 
voted himself  thenceforward  to  the  study  of  history,  politics,  and  litera- 
tore.  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  offered  nim  by  Napoleon, 
vras  respectfully  declined ;  but  Sismondi  took,  not  the  less,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  a  lively  interest  in  the  politics  of  France, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  time  to  the 
public  affairs  of  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  dignity  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Representative  Coimcil.  He  was  likewise  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  Paris. 

The  family  of  Sismondi  was  originally  from  Tuscany.  In  the  33d 
canto  of  Dante's  '*  Infemo,"  Ugolino  speaks  of  the  Sismondi  as  among 
the  powerful  houses  of  Pisa.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  family 
emigrated  to  France,  and  thence  to  Switzerland;  but  the  subject  of  the 
present  brief  notice  seems  to  have  retained  a  great  attachment  for  the 
eonntiy  of  his  ancestors,  for  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  purchased  an 
estate  between  Florence  and  Lucca,  where  he  resided  for  many  years, 
and  where  the  materials  for  his  great  work  on  the  Italian  republics 
were  chiefly  collected. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Repuhliques  Italiennes  appeared  at  Zurich, 
in  1807.  The  second  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1809,  and  in  1825  and  1826  a  new  edition  was  published  in 
sixteen  volumes.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  availed  himself,  to  any 
great  extent,  of  either  public  or  private  archives  in  preparing  this  worl^ 
but  eveiy  printed  book  from  which  he  was  likely  to  derive  information 
was  carefully  examined.  The  popular  and  attractive  style  of  French 
historians  pervades  the  work,  but  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  great  majority  of  them,  by  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  adhere  to 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  much  that  Sismondi  has  advanced  upon  the 
authority  of  ancient,  and  even  of  contemporary  writers,  has  since  been 
disproved  by  the  researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  archives  of 
the  several  Italian  states ;  researches,  however,  to  which  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  work  of  this  distinguished  historian  had  imparted  the 
first  impulse.  The  most  defective  part  of  the  work,  perhaps,  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  the  development  of  the  republican  constitutions,  and 
the  modifications  experienced  by  them  in  tne  progress  of  time.  For 
this  portion  of  his  subject  Sismondi  was  not  possessed  of  the  re« 
quisite  statutory  and  legal  information.  The  work,  moreover,  was 
vrritten  under  tne  influence  of  extreme  opinions  which  led  the  historian 
at  times  to  pronounce  a  partial  judgment  on  persons  and  events,  as 
in  the  cause  of  Cosmo  L,  of  Medici,  to  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  justice  has  been  rendered.  Sismondi  was  not  seldom  intolerant, 
from  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  produces  this  quality  in 
inferior  men. 
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In  1830  he  was  induced  to  prepare  an  abridemoit  of  hu  great  work 
for  Lardner's  Encyclopedia^  and  a  French  edition  of  this  luiridginent 
iwpeared  at  Paris,  in  1832,  under  the  somewhat  far-fetched  title  of 
Juistoire  de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Liberie  en  ItaUe.  This  abridge 
ment  is  a  work  of  merit,  but  within  limits  too  circumscribed  to 
afford  more  than  a  very  superficial  idea  of  Italian  history. 

It  was  not  till  1818  that  Sismondi  brought  his  histoiy  of  the  re- 
publics to  a  close.  Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  JRsUnre  det 
FrangaiSf  a  still  more  comprehensive  work,  which  it  was  not  at  first 
his  intention  to  have  brou^fht  down  to  a  later  period  than  the  Eldict  of 
Nantes,  the  point  at  which  he  considered  the  middle  ages  to  ter- 
minate in  France.  When,  however,  he  had  carried  his  history  tfaits 
far,  and  had  terminated  the  twenty-first  volume,  he  was  induced  to 
add  a  sequel,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  down  to  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution. This  continued  to  occupy  him  till  the  close  of  his  life.  When 
he  died,  he  had  just  corrected  the  last  proof-sheets  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  volume,  wnich  has  since  been  published,  and  which  brings 
tlie  history  down  to  the  year  1750.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
is  said  to  be  complete  in  a  manuscript  form,  and,  if  so,  it  will,  c^ 
coiu^e,  be  soon  before  the  public.  Of  this  work  an  epitome  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1838,  under  the  title  of  Precis  de  VHistoire 
des  Frangais. 

Another  historical  work  by  Sismondi  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  his  Histoire  de  la  Chute  de  V Empire  Rommn  ei  du  Deciin 
de  la  Civilisation^  de  Van  250  a  Van  1000.  It  was  published  in  1835, 
and  did  not  add  to  the  fame  of  its  author. 

De  la  Litterature  du  Midi  de  V Europe  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1813,  and  a  third  edition,  iu  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1829. 
It  was  at  first  his  intention  that  this  work,  which  owed  its  existence  to  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  Geneva,  should  comprise 
a  history  of  the  literature  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  In  the  more 
limited  form  in  which  the  book  has  been  given  to  the  pubUe,  it 
compiises  an  introductory  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  tongue^ 
and  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Romanic  languages  of  southern 
Europe ;  and  after  a  review  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  Arabs 
and  tne  Troubadours,  carries  down  the  history  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  literature  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  TfcoB 
work  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  but  is  hardly  entitled  to  oeeuf^ 
a  very  high  rank,  as  Sismondi  is  not  supposed  to  have  had  much  direot 
knowledge  either  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  literature,  but  to  have 
derived  the  greater  part  of  his  information  respecting  them  from  the 
compilations  of  Bouterwek  and  Schlegel.  "With  the  writers  of  Italy  he 
was  familiar,  and  every  line  upon  that  part  of  his  subject  shows  how 
weU  he  was  able  to  estimate  all  their  beauties. 

The  foregoing  comprise  all  the  hbtorical  writing  of  Sismondi,  if  we 
except  his  Julia  Severa,  an  historical  novel,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1822,  in 
whicn  he  endeavours  to  describe  the  conoition  of  Gaul  during  the 
mighty  events  that  were  agitating  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  novel  is 
written  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  style. 
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The  Tableau  de  VAgricvUure  Toscane,  printed  at  Geneva  in  1801, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  published  work  of  Sismondi*s.  Two 
years  afterwards  appeared  De  la  JRichesse  Commercialey  ou  JPrincipes 
iTEconomie  Politique  appUguee  a  la  Legislation  du  Commerce. 
The  latter  work  was  afterwards  completely  remodelled,  and  was  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  under  the  title  of  Nouveaux  Principes  d'Economie 
Politique.  As  the  author  advanced  in  life,  his  fondness  for  the  study 
of  political  economy  is  said  to  have  constantly  increased.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  sayine  to  his  friends,  that  after  occupying  himself  for  yearsr 
vith  dry  historical  investigations,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  give  himself 
up  to  inquiries  that  went  so  deeply  into  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
«nd  furnished  the  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  causes  to  which 
aodety  owed  its  weakness  or  its  strength. 

Etudes  sur  les  Sciences  Sociales,  in  three  volumes,  pu\>lished  at* 
Paris  in  1836,  was  a  collection  of  articles  that  had  previously  appeared 
m  various  periodicals.  In  this  work  Sismondi  combats  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  seeks  to  show  that  to  admit  the  masses  at  large 
to  a  share  in  the  government,  serves  only  to  place  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  since  the  majority,  unable  to  judge  for  tnemselves  on  public 
^uesUons^  become  the  tools  of  a  small  number  of  designing  men. 

With  the  exception  of  detached  papers  in  various  periodicals,  such 
Bs  the  Revue  Encyclopedique^  the  Revue  Universelley  the  Bibliotheque 
UniverseUe^  &c.,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  pamphlets  of  a  merely 
temporary  interest,  we  believe  we  have  enumerated  all  the  works  that 
have  been  g^ven  to  the  public  with  Sismondi's  name.  His  politics  were 
those  of  liberalism,  witti  a  decided  partiality  for  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  city.  It  was  not^  however,  merely  as  a  dis- 
tingiushed  writer  that  he  was  esteemed  in  the  circles  to  which  he  was 
peTsonally  known.  His  amiable  character,  and  the  ready  zeal  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  friends,  or  to  the  furtherance  of 
vhat  he  deemed  a  good  cause,  contributed  quite  as  much  as  his  lite- 
lAiy  fame,  to  make  him  an  object  of  esteem  and  affection  to  every 
circle  that  had  once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  aoquaintance.  To 
ihe  poor  he  was  liberal  of  his  gifls  as  far  as  his  means  reached, 
and  to  his  friends  he  was  liberal  of  what  was  to  him  of  more  value 
than  money, — his  time.  His  custom  was  to  devote  nine  or  ten  hours 
every  day  to  work,  and  he  studiously  avoided  all  engagements  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  habitual  application ;  yet  where  a  friend  was  to 
be  served,  misfortune  to  be  aided,  or  sorrow  to  be  consoled,  he  never 
besitated  to  interrupt  his  customary  avocations. 

The  illness  of  wmch  he  died  was  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  had  no  idea, 
however,  that  his  end  was  so  near  j  for  having  brought  his  history  of 
France  to  a  dose,  he  contemplated  a  removal  to  Pescia,  where  with  his 
wife,  an  Englishwoman,  he  intended  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  the  sooietv  of  the  surviving  children  of  nis  sister.  Towards  the  end 
of  May,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
Florence,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  off  for  Tuscany,  and  had 
sdready  sent  his  book  on  before  him. 
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BELGIUM. 

The  city  of  Li^ge  has  just  been  erecting  a  statue  of  Gr^try.  who  was  bora 
there  in  1741.  Tiie  statue  was  exposed  to  public  view,  for  the  first  time^  oa 
the  18th  of  July,  which  was  kept  as  a  public  holiday.  Three  living  com- 
posers were  on  the  occasion  proclaimed  as  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  ; 
and  in  the  evening  Gretry's  opera  of  Richard  Conor  de  Lion  was  performed 
at  the  theatre. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  a  prolonged  discussion , 
adopted,  on  the  11th  of  August,  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  establisb- 
ment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  commune  of  the  kingdom.  Those  com- 
munes only  are  to  be  excused,  who  can  show  that  the  necessity  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  is  superseded  by  tiie  existence  of  efficient  private  schools. 

Of  the  original  works  published  during  the  last  twelve  months  in  Belgium, 
a  third  were  written  in  the  Flemish  language. 

DENMARK. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  States  for  a  lur- 
ther  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Ihe  debates  were  highly  inte- 
resting.  Orla  Lehman  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  his  release  from  prisoQ. 
and  powerfully  urged  the  necessity  not  to  await  the  kiug's  answer  to  the 
States,  but  to  send  in  their  petition  immediately. 

GERMANY. 

A  metrical  translation  of  Pope^s  works  is  now,  strange  to  say,  for  the  fiist 
time  presented  to  the  German  public.  It  is  the  joint  production  of  Adolph 
Boettger  and  Theodor  Oelkers  ;  the  former  the  successful  translator  of  Byron, 
the  latter  of  Moore.     The  execution  is  creditable. 

A  literary  society  consisting  of  persons  more  immediately  connected  with 
literary  pursuits  lias  been  formed  in  Leipzig,  and  already  numbers  ninety 
members,  among  whom  are  several  men  eminent  in  letters.  The  objects  of 
the  society  are  maintenance  of  copyright — protection  against  piracy — relief 
of  distressed  literary  men — and  legal  resistance  of  censorial  abuses.  Several 
professors  of  the  university  are  members,  and  amongst  others  Biedermann, 
the  editor  of  the  '•  Deutsche  Monatschrift." 

An  imitation  of  the  English  penny-postage  system  has  been  in  part  intro- 
duced in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  but  has  proved  any  thing  but  beneficial.  The 
similarity  which  the  Austrian  measure  bears  to  the  English  scheme  consists 
in  the  postage  for  short  distances  being  equalized  with  those  for  long  ones; 
but  the  counterpart  of  the  scheme,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  higii  rates  to 
the  lower  ones,  has  been  unhappily  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  The 
results  of  a  policy  so  injurious  are  loudly  complained  of,  especially  by  the 
trading  portion  ot  the  community. 

A  new  drama  in  five  acts,  entitled  "  Der  John  der  Wildness,**  from  the  pen 
of  Baron  Munch- Bellinghausen  has  met  with  much  success  on  the  Germaa 
stage.     The  author's  nom  de  guerre  is  F.  Halm. 

Ludwig  Tieck  has  resolved,  as  it  seems,  to  exchange  Dresden  for  Berlio  as 
his  permanent  place  of  residence.    During  the  twenty-four  years  passed  by 
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him  ia  the  former  eity,  his  presence  shed  a  lustre  on  the  German  Florence^ 
the  absence  of  which  will  be  severely  felt  by  foreigners,  to  whom  be  was  pn^ 
verbially  courteous  and  aflkble. 

The  history  of  Tell  bas  been  critically  examined  by  Dr.  Munnich  of  Leipsic. 
Hie  resolt  of  his  investigation,  which  he  has  conducted  with  much  science 
and  profound  judgment,  and  in  which  he  has  compared  the  Swiss  tradition 
with  that  of  tlie  Danish  Toko,  is,  that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  legend 
is  defendable. 

Of  UofI'meister's  Supplements  to  Schiller's  works  four  volumes  have 
appeared  of  Stuttgart.  They  contain  many  various  readings,  the  original 
drafts  of  many  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  chronological  table  of  the  di^ 
ferent  productions  of  the  poeL  It  is  our  intention  to  refer  to  this  work 
hereafter  in  greater  detail. 

A  publisher  at  Leipsic  is  printing  a  series  of  English  novels  at  the  price  of 
12  groschen  or  If.  6d.  a  volume,  containing  tlie  complete  work  published  in 
Engbnd  at  a  guinea-and-a-balf.  Bolwer's  Zauoni  has  just  appeared  in  this 
form. 

A  statue  of  Jean-Paul  Richter  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  square  of  the 
Gjrmnasium  at  Baireuth.  It  rests  on  a  beautiful  granite  pedestal^  and  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

A  new  comedy  by  the  Princess  Amalia  of  Sasony  was  brought  out  at 
Dresden  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  another,  upon  which  Her  Royal 
Hiehness  is  at  present  engaged,  is  expected  shortly  to  appear. 

in  the  middle  of  July  there  appeared  at  Weimar,  under  the  title  of  ZeU 
Regigirande,  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical,  which,  if  carefully  cooh 
ducted,  can  scarcely  foil  to  be  highly  useful.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  kind  of 
Index  to  all  the  newspapers  of  (Germany,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  refer 
to  any  public  document*  or  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  details  of  any 
public  event,  may  immediately  know  the  name  and  number  of  the  Journu. 
in  which  he  can  find  the  information  he  is  in  search  of.  A  number  of  the 
R^istrande  is  to  appear  about  the  15th  of  every  month. 

GREECE. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  while  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  the 
first  stone  of  an  astronomical  observatory  was  laid  at  Athens,  on  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymplis.  The  building,  it  seems,  will  be  erected  and  stocked  with  in* 
struments  at  the  expense  of  the  Baron  von  Sina,  Greek  Consul-general  at 
Vienna. 

A  number  of  young  Athenians  have  embraced  the  resolution  of  repro- 
ducing on  the  modern  stage  the  great  productions  of  the  old  Greek  tn^ 
gedians,  with  as  close  an  observance  of  tlie  canons  and  customs  of  classical 
antiquity,  as  is,  after  such  a  lapse  of  ages,  possible.  Tiie  idea  is  chivalrous 
and  noble,  but  from  the  representation  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophockles  in  Tieck*s  not  very  correct  translation,  we  fear  that 
the  performance  of  dramas  so  primeval,  and,  in  a  measure,  repugnant  to 
modem  ideas,  will  call  for  a  very  considerable  share  of  patience  and  patriotism 
in  the  auditory. 

ITALY. 

A  museum  is  to  be  erected  at  Trieste,  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Winckelmann,  who  was  murdered  there  in  1768,  by  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Arcan^eli.  The  museum,  which  will  contain  chiefly  remains  of  the 
antiquities  of  Trieste  and  its  environs,  is  to  be  opened  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1843. 

The  duty  on  the  imporUtion  of  books  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  has 
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been  reduced  one-half,  by  a  royal  decree  published  in  the  last  week  of  June. 
The  duties  at  present  are  1}  carline  on  an  octavo,  3  carlines^  for  a  qimrto, 
and  6  for  a  folio. 

Letters  from  Naples  state  that  the  goverament  has  granted  the  necessary 
pennisston  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  Terracina,  and  that  the  house 
of  Rothschild  lias  undertaken  to  provide  the  capital  required  for  the  under- 
taking. 

A  lawsuit  has  just  been  decided  at  Rome,  in  the  issue  of  which  the  public 
of  that  city,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  had  for  a  lone  time  taken  a  very 
lively  interest.  The  litigation  had  already  lasted  more  tnan  six  years,  llie 
Prince  of  Sirminm,  it  seems,  had  ordered  a  number  of  pictures,  of  apparently 
little  value,  to  be  privately  disposed  of.  Among  them  was  one  which  was 
purcliased,  for  15  scudi,  by  the  picture-dealer  Vallati,  who  took  it  to  be  a 
copy  of  Correggio*s  celebrated  picture  of  the  Magdalen,  which  was  bought, 
about  a  centurjr  ago,  for  the  Dresden  gallery,  for  13,000  zechini.  The  sop- 
posed  copy  having  been  cleaned  by  a  skilful  band,  presented  a  work  of  art  of 
which  the  richest  gallery  might  justly  have  been  proud,  and  Vallati  thought 
80  highly  of  it,  that  he  refused  an  offer  of  7000  louis  d'or  made  him  by  an 
English  collector.  The  Prince  of  Sirmium  immediately  caused  the  picture 
to  be  placed  under  sequestration.  A  committee  of  approved  judges  declared 
unanimously  that  the  picture  was  not  a  copy  of  the  Dresden  gem,  but  an 
original  by  the  same  hand.  A  judicial  decision  declared  the  prince  entitled 
to  the  property  of  the  picture.  From  this  decree,  Vallati  appealed  to  the 
superior  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  which  has  confirmed  the  former  sentence,  but 
has  ordered  the  Prince  of  Sirmium  to  pay  Vallati  2000  louis  d'or,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  having  detected  the  value  of  the  picture. 

The  abandonment  at  Rome  of  the  design  of  publishing  a  collective  and 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  the  apos- 
tolic period  to  the  Idth  century,  and  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  patristic 
theology,  has  caused  general  regret.  The  plan  was  first  proposed  in  1889,  by 
Spiridione  Castelli  of  Venice,  well  known  as  a  learned  historian.  He  had 
then  every  prospect  of  success.  The  necessity  of  such  an  edition  had  been  long 
acknowledged ;  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  with  the  promised  assist- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  cardinals  and  influential  clergy ;  and  the  liberality  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  the  Prince  Borghese,  and  others,  would  have  greatly  tended 
to  defray  the  expense.  It  was  his  intention  to  reprint  in  full  not  only  what 
has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  Sir  Henry 
Saville,  and  others,  but  abo  much  important  matter  still  in  manuscript.  The 
French  and  German  press  had  also  highly  recommended  the  promised  edition 
to  the  public*  But  the  design  failed  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
assistance  from  the  learned  men  of  Italy  to  aid  in  the  compilation  and 
arrangement  of  the  details. 

PRUSSIA. 

A  picture  recently  finished  by  Hensel  (the  Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  eve  oj 
the  battle  of  Waterloo)  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in  the  Berlin  papers. 
The  picture  has  been  painted  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  is  intended  to 
enrich  the  ^llery  of  Bridgewater  House,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  as  a  com- 
panion to  De]aroche*s  celebrated  picture  of  Cliarles  the  First.  The  subject 
IS  borrowed  from  Byron's  well-known  lines : 

'*  Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear**. .  • 
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^  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  seen  standing  at  an  open  window  in  the  posi* 
lion  of  one  listening  intently  with  his  right  hand  and  left  ear  turned  to  the 
point  whence  tlie  distant  sound  appears  to  come.  A  cloak  lined  with  purple 
ialls  from  his  left  shoulder,  and  contrasts  gracefully  witli  his  black  uniform. 
Some  masks  and  fancy  dresses  lie  in  the  foreground,  and  a  roll  of  paper  in- 
scribed **  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage."  In  the  background  a  door  opens  into 
tlie  brilh'antlv  illuminated  ball-room,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  seen  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  appears  to  be  leavins  the  gav  assembly,  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  in  a  less  noisy  apartment  whether  he  bas  really  heard  the 
sound  of  distant^artillery.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, the  latter  in  the  costume  of  Victory,  are  looking  at  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  seem  anxious  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  sudden  emotion. 

Professor  Moser,  of  Kbnigsberg,  is  said  to  have  obtained  Daguerreotype 
impressions  in  a  room  completely  darkened.  In  a  letter  from  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  (lately  printed  in  the  Wiener  Zeiiung)  the  process  is  briefly  de- 
scribed, as  the>i05t  marvellous  discovery  of  mcSem  science. 

The  election  of  a  rector  for  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  took  place 
during  the  first  week  of  August,  occasioned  considerable  excitement,  as  the 
contest  was  looked  on  by  many  as  a  struggle  between  the  retrograde  and  the 
progressive  party.  Professor  Frederick  von  Raumer  was  elected,  and  his 
election  was  generally  considered  a  triumph  of  the  progressive  party.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  the  same  gentleman  was  elected  to  this  dignity,  but  the  late 
king  refused  his  sanction.     Nothing  of  that  kind  is  now  apprehended. 

In  a  recent  French  work(Amand  Saintes,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Spinoza,  and 
its  supporters  in  Germany)  a  letter  of  Neaiidei's  is  quoted,  according  to  which 
five  works  from  the  pen  of  Schelline  may  be  expected;  and  in  these  works,  it 
k  furUier  stated,  a  complete  development  of  his  new  system  will  be  con- 
tained. The  first  is  to  be  an  introduction,  in  the  form  of  a  History  of  Philo- 
sophy since  the  time  of  Descartes ;  the  second^  Positive  Philosophy ;  the 
third,  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology  ;  the  fourth,  the  Philosophy  ot  Revela- 
tion ;  and  the  fifth,  Natural  Philosophy.  A  writer  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeiiung 
vavs  that  the  first  of  these  works  is  already  fiuished,  but  will  not  be  published 
tiU  the  other  three  are  readv  to  appear  at  the  same  time.  The  fiftli,  it  seems, 
is  not  to  be  given  to  the  public  till  after  Schelling's  death. 

The  Leipsic  AUgenieme  Zeiiung  furnishes  the  following  information  from 
a  correspondont  at  Berlin  — **  According  to  an  order  Just  issued  by  the 
l^inister  of  the  Interior,  the  president  of  every  province  is  desired  to  make  a 
return  of  the  number,  tendency,  and  cliaracter  of  eveiy  periodical  published 
within  his  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  pro- 
vinces." 

RUSSIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  affords  us  a  few 
literary  statistics  for  the  year  1841.  The  original  works  published  in  Russia 
and  Poland  during  that  year  were  717,  tlie  translations  54.  Ten  ^ears  aeo 
the  translations  more  than  doubled  the  original  works.  The  foreign  books 
imported  during  the  year  amounted  to  540,000  volumes,  being  less,  by 
60,000  volumes,  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years.  The  nictures,  engrav- 
ings, maps,  pieces  of  music,  &c.,  were  in  number  996,935.  Of  foreign  works, 
previously  unknown,  1230  were  examined  by  the  several  committees  of  cen- 
sorship in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  90  of  these  works  the  importa- 
tion was  prohibited,  while  of  110  the  importation  was  allowed,  subject  to  the 
effacement  of  certain  passages.  In  Poland  the  censorship  had  examined  326 
MSS.  written  in  the  country,  of  which  296  were  allowed  to  be  printed,  and 
39  were  ordered  to  be  suppressed.  28  Periodicals  appeared  in  Poland,  6  of 
a  political^  22  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character. 
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Aimalen,  thedogudi-kirchljche,  heraoBgeg.  Tom  I>r.  A.  HahiL  Ir  Band.  6  Hefte. 

8Ta    BredoM,    98. 
Aoflwahl  aiu  Gerhard  Tersteegen's  Schiiften,  nebflt  dem  Leben  desselbeD.    He- 

rausgeg.  vom  PfiEurer  Georg  Ri^p.    i2ma    Emsol    68. 
Baur,  Dr.  F.  C,  Die  christUche  Lelire  Ton  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Henachwezdimg 

Gottes  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung.   2  Thl.    Das  Dogma  des  Mit^ 

telalteni.    8yo.     Tubingen.    208. 
BreTiariiim  Eomanmn,  ex  decreto  Sacrosancti  Concilii  Tridentini  restitutuin,  S. 

Pii  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu  editum  ClementiB  VIIL  et  Urbani  VIQ.  auctoritate 

reoognitnm,  cmn  (>B9ciis  Sanctoram  noyissime  per  summos  Pontifices  luque 

ad  hanc  diem  concessis,  in  IT.  anni  tempora  diyiffom.    Pars  Hyemalia  et 

Vema.    8yo.     Vindobonat,     lOs. 
Commentaire  g^ographique  rar  d*exode  et  lee  nombres;  par  Uon  de  LaliOfde. 

Folio.     Paris.    218. 
Concordance  des  Ventures  des  p^res  et  des  concQea  des  dnq  premiers  si^es,  avee 

la  doctrine  de  Tegliae  catholique  romaine,  ou  r^ponse  i  TouTrage  de  M.  Lqji- 

comb,  ^veque  anglican.    Par  A.  Zeloni    12mo.    Paris.    38.  6d. 
Corpus  Reformatonun.    Fdidit  Car.  Glieb.  Bretschneider.    VoL  IX.— £t  s.  titnlo; 

PhUippi  Melanthonis  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia.    VoL  IX    4ta  HaUs 

Sax,    208. 
De  la  Cosmogonie  de  Moise  compar6e  aux  fails  gcologiques,  par  Marcel  de  Serres. 

2de  6dit.  2  Tols.    8to.     Paris,     15s. 
De  la  mort  avant  lliomme  et^du  p^ch6  originel,  par  Boselly  de  Lorgnes.  2de  ^t- 

8to.     Paris.     78. 6d. 
Delitzsch,  Dr.  F.,  De  Habacud  Prophetae  Tita  atque  aetate,  commentatio  historico- 

isagogica,  cum  diatriba  de  Pseudodorothei  et  Pseudepiphanii  yitis  propheta- 

rum.    Edit.  auct.  et  emend.    8vo.    Lipsiae,    38.  6d. 
Dewar,  M.A.,  Rev.  £.  H.,  A  Sermon  preached  on  Whitsunday,  1842.    With  an 

Appendix  containing  a  drcmnstantial  narrative  of  the  fire,  which  raged  in 

that  city  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  of  May.    8vo.    Hamburg.    28.  6d. 
\*  Any  profit  -which  may  arise  from  the  sale  will  be  applied  towards  the 
relief  of  the  sufierers. 
Doctrine  de  la  nouveUe  Jerusalem  sur  T^criture  sainte,  par  Emmanuel  Sweden* 

borg.    Traduitc  du  latin  sur  T^dition  princi]^  (Amsterdam  1763),  par  J.  F. 

E.  Leboys  de  Guays,  et  publiee  par  une  soci^t^  de  membres  de  la  nouvelle 

^glise  du  Seigneur  J^sus-Christ    8vo.    Paris,    28. 
Franck,  G.  F.,  Anselm  von  Canterbury.    8vo.     Tubingen,    58. 
Frankel,  Dr.  Z.,  Historisch-kritische  Studien  xu  der  Septuaginta.    Nebet  Bd- 

tragen  zu  den  Targumim.    ir  Band.  Ite  Abth.    Yorstudien  zu  der  Sep- 
tuaginta. 8va    Leipzig,    lOs. 
Friedrichsen,  P.,  Kritiache  Uebersicht  der  verschiedenen  Ansichten  von  dem 

Buche  Jonas,  nebst  einem  neuen  Yersuche  iiber  dasselbe.  2te  Ausgabe.  8va 

Leipzig.    78. 
Gorres,  J.  v.,    Kirche  und  Staat  nach  Ablauf  der  Coiner  Immg.    8va     TTsir- 

Mll3.      48. 

Habakuks  Pinophecy.    In  dichtmaat  overgebracht  door  J.  J.  L.  ten  Kate.    8vo., 
Utrecht    3s. 
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Haadarhnh,  Joi^  Die  Fialmen  eriaotert,  ein  Beitrag  mr  Apologie  des  Brerien* 

4rBd.    8Ta     Wien,    5a. 
HJatllla]u^JaL,UIldI)r.K. Jager,JohaiinBkenz.  Kach gedruckteniL ungedrock- 

ten  Qndlen.    2r  Bd.    Sva    Hambwg.    14ft.  6d.    Price  of  2  vols.  25b. 
Hntteros  rediTivaB,  oder  Dogmatik  der  eTangeliach-ltttherischen  Eirche.    Ein 

dogmstisches  Bepertoriiim  fur  Stadiiende  (too  K.  Haae).    5te  Anfl.    8to. 

LSpzig,    7a. 
HeDgBtenb^,  Dr,  £.  W.,  Die  wichtigsten  und  schwierigaten  AbKhmtte  des  Fen- 

tatench^.    Erlautert.    Ir  ThL    Die  Geschichte  Bileams  und  seine  Weisaa- 

gnngoi.    Sva    Bertau    68. 
Heyer,  Wilh^  Handbuch  zn  dem  in  den  Grossherzogthiimem  Baden  u.  Hessen 

gebrauchten  Katechismus  der  ehristlichen  Lehre  fur  die  evangelisch-protea- 

tantische  Eiiche.    Sto.    KarknJu,    98. 6d. 
Herrmann,  Dr.  W.,  Geschichte  der  protestantiscfaen  Dogmatik  von  Melanchthon 

his  SdileiemuuBher.    Sva    Leipzig.    6s. 
jffirsch.  Dr.  S.,  Das  System  der  religiosen  Anschauung  der  Juden  nnd  sein  Verhiilt- 

niss  zum  Heidenthum,  Christenthum  u.  zur  absoluten  Philosophie.    Die 

Apok^tik.    IrBd.    Die  BdigioosphikMOphie  der  Juden.    6s  Heft    Sto. 

Leyf>2ig.    Is.  6d. 
Hurter,  Fr.,  Geschichte  Fh^pst  Innooenz  des  Dritten  nnd  seiner  Zeitgenossen. 

4r  (Ictzter)  Bd.    [Contains]  Kirchliche  Zustande  zu  F^»t  Innocenz  des 

Dritten  Zeiten.    2rBd.8Ya    Hamhura,    17s. 
Kahnis,  K.  A.,  Die  modeme  Wissensdiaft  des  Dr.  Strauss  und  der  Glaube  unserer 

Kirche.    Beyision  u.  Vollendimg  einer  Beoenaion  im  litt  Anzeiger  fur 

christL  Theologie  u.  Wissenschaft.    8Ta    Berlin.    2&  6d. 
Kempeneers,  ex  Montenaeken,  Dr.  A.,  Dissertatio  dogmatico-canonica  de  Bomani 

Pontifids  Frimatu  ejnsque  attributis.     8yo.    LovanL    98. 
Koepke,  R.  A.^  De  rita  et  scriptls  lindprandi  epiacopi  Cremonensis  commentatio 

historica.    Scripsit  etc.    Cum  appendice  tabularum  quibus  chronologia  papa- 
rum  a  St^hano  V.  usque  ad  Joannem  XIII.  illuatratuc    8ya  BerUn,  5s. 
Erununacher»  F.  W.,    Eliaa.    2terBand.    8yo.    EWerfdd,     7a. 
Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament.     4te  Lief.     Die 

Biicfaer  Samuels  yon  OUo  Theniue,   8ya  Leipzig.    6s. 
Liaco,  Dr.  F.  G.,  Das  Ceremonial-Geaetz  des  Alten  Testamentes.— Darstellung 

desseiben  und  Nachweis  seiner  Erfullung  im  Neuen  Testament.  8yo.    Bet' 

lia.  68. 
Lnthcsi,  Dr.  Martini,  ez^ietica  opera  latina,  curavit  Dr.  Henr.  Schmid.   Tom.  X. 

Cont.  enarrationes  in  Genesin,cap.  XLI— XLV.  8vo.     Erlangae,  28.  6d. 
Lather's,  Dr.  Martin,  sammtliche  Werke.  dlr  Bd.  2te  AbtheiL    Beformatkms- 

historische  und  polemische  deutsche  Schriften.  8r  Bd. — bearbeitet  yom  Dr. 

Joh.  Koor.  Irmiacher.  8yo.  Erlangen.  2s.  6d. 
Marheinecke  (Dr.  F.)  Das  gottesdienatuche  Leben  dea  Christen,    late  Abth.  8Ya 

Magdeburg.  4a.  6d. 
Einleittmg  in  die  offentlichen  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Bedeu- 

tung  der  Hegel'achen  Fhiloaophie  in  der  chrialichen  Theologie.  8ya  BerSn. 

2s.  6d. 
Ifitarbeiten,  theologische,    eine  Quartalschnft,  in  Verbindung   mit  mehrerea 

Gelehrten  herauageg.  von  den  ordentl  Frofiessoren  der  theolog.  Facultat  an 

der  Chriatian-Albrechts-Uniyersitat,  Dr.  A.  F.  L.  Felt,  Dr.  H.  A.  Man  und 

Dr.  J.  A.  Domer.    ir  Jahrg.  ds  Heft  8yo.    JKieL    4s.  6d. 
Nahumi  Oraculum.    Ex  prae&tione  de  extemae  poeseos  in  yemaculam  con* 

yertendae  ratione  yersibus  germanicis  'ofwioreXevrois  ct  irj(okiois  illustr.  Dr. 

A.  G.  Hoelemannnaw  8yo.    Lipeiae.    2a.  6d. 
O0ictnm  bebdomadae  aanctae.    Secundum  Miasale  et  Breyiarium  Bomanum  Fii 

y.  Font  Max.  juasu  editum,  Clementia  VIH.  et  Urbani  VUL  auctoritate 

recognitum.    Edit  noyiaa.  cantu  choral!  aucta  per  Cantor.  F.  J.  Vilaecker. 

2te  liefer.  8ya    Pasaau.  2a. 
Faulua,  Dr.  H.  E.  O.,  Exegetiachea  Handbuch  iiber  die  drei  ersten  Eyangelien. 

Ir  Bd.  3te  und  4te  Liefer.    8yo.    Heidelb.  2s.  6d. 
•*^— —  neuer  Sophronizon,  oder  Beflexionen  imd  Miscellen  iiber  wissenschaft* 
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licbe,  kiichliche  n.  allgemelnere  ZdterKheimuigen  il  BenksafjsabeiL  3r  BdL 

Svo.  Darmst   12s.  6d. 
Pftulps,  Dr.,  H.  £.  O.,  die  Anglicaniache  BiflCh5ff  lichkeit  gescfaichtHch  nnd  nach 

ihrem  neuesten  Ansprucfa,  die  tentsch-protestant.    Evangelische  Eirdie  za 

yervollkommen  beleuchtet    Damut,     4s. 
Perrone,  Pro£  J.,  Fraelectionet  theologicae,  quas  in  Colleg^o  Rom.  Soc.  Jesa  faabe- 

bat    Edit  post  IL  Bomanam,  dilig.  emend.,  et  novis  acoessimiibvis  ab  ipso 

anctore  locupletata.    YoL  I.    Cent    Tractatom  de  vera  reiigione.    8Ta 

Vknnae.    6s. 
Fermanederi,  P^rof.  Dr.  M.,  Bibliotheca  Patristica.    Tom.  n.^£t  a.  titnlo:  Pa- 

trologia  Specialis.  Vol  I.  Pars  I,  Patres  et  Scriptores  eocL  Becnli  L  et  IL 

complectens.    Svo.    LandiahutL    4s. 
persecutions  et  souffranoes  de  Teglise  catholique  en  Russie.    Ouvrage  appay£ 

de  documens.    Par  un  anden  conaeiller  d'etat  de  Russie.  8to.   Paris,  7s. 
Ptunyi,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Systema  theologiae  dogmaticae  christiano-catholicae.  Tom.  L 

Dogmatica  generalia.    8vo.     VmdoUmae,    Price  for  four  volumes  payable  in 

advance,  17s. 
Ptalterium  explanatum,  sive  psafani  omnes  et  in  offldo  canoiiico  kgenda  veterls 

testament!  cantica,  juxta  Vulgatam  SS.  librorum  editionem,  additis  notis  turn 

textus  sensum,  turn  omnia  quie  in  bibliis  hebraicis  aliter  leguntur,  exhi- 

bentibus.    Edit  J.  M.  Shnitzler.    8to.  Chnfiuent    78. 
Sonntagsfeier,  die,  wochentliche  Blatter  fur  Kanzelberedsamkeit  nnd  Erbauung, 

im  Vereine  mit  protestant  Kanzelrednem  berausgeg.  vom  Dr.  Kari  Zim- 

mermann.    15rBd.  Sva  Damuiadt   5s. 
Stemmen  over  elk  Cancordaat,  bet  Coocordaat  van  1827,  en  eene  Goncordaats— 

BuUe.2eDnik.    8to.    Utrecht,  \S4l.    2s. 
Stip,  G.  C.  H.,  Beleuchtung  der  Gefimgbuchsyerbesserung,  insbesondere  aus  dem 

Gesichtspunkte  des  Cultus.  Iste  Abth.  8yo.    Hamburg,  7s.  6d.    Tbe  second 

part  will  appear  sbortly. 
Testamentnm  novum,  Grace  et   Latine.    Car.  Lachmannus   recensnit,  Phil. 

ButtmannuB  Ph.  F.  Grsece  lectionis  aactoritates  apposuit    Vol  L    8vo. 

BeroUnu  18s. 
Thesaurus  literatursB  tbeologicn  academicsa,  sive  recensu^  dissertationum,  pro^ 

grammatum  aliarumque  commentationum  theologicarum,  cum  delectu  uber- 

rimo  scriptionum   academicaram  pbildog.,   pMiosoph.,  faistor.,  psedagogi* 

carum,  quas  ab  antiquissimis  usque  ad  recentissima  tempora  edits  in  col- 

lectione  Weigeliana  lipsiensi  sunt  venaJes.     Ex  disciplinarum  ordine  dia- 

ponendum  cur.  Prof  Dr.  C.  G.  Theile.    Pars  L    8va    Lipna,    4s, 
ThoLuck,  Dr.,  Missioosrede    zur  Jahresfeier  des  Missionsveieins  zu  Leipzig. 

8va    Le^fzig,  Is. 
——- , .,  Disputatio  de  Thoma  Aquinate  atque  Abaelardo  interpretibus 

Nov!  TestamentL   4to.    Haha,    is.  6d. 
Tidsskrift,  theologisk,  udgived  af  Dr.  C.  E.  Scharling  og  Dr.  C.  T.  Engeistoft. 

6te  Binds,  Iste  Hefte.    8vo.    Kjobenhavn,  3s.  6d. 
Ulimann,  Dr.  C,  Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesn.    Erne  apologetiscbe  Betrachtung.  4te, 

zum  Theil  umgearb.  Aufl.    8vo.    Hamburg,    5s. 
Umbreit,  Dr.  P.  M.  C,  Praktischer  Commentar  uber  den  Jesaja,  mit  exeget  tL 

krit  AnmerkungeD.    2r  ThL   Aualegung  von   Gap.  34 — 66.    8vo.  Horn- 

burg.  6s.  6d. 
Zeitscbxift  fiir  PhUotopbie  and  katholisdie  Theologie,  herausgeg.  vcn  Dr.  Ach^ 

ter&ldt,  Dr.  Ikaun  und  Dr.  Yogdaang.  Neue  Polge.  3r  Jalirg.  1842.  4  Hefte. 

8vo.    Bonn.  20s. 
Ziegler,  J.  P.,  Historische  Entwicklung  der  Gottlichen  Offenbarung  In  ihren 

HauptiDomentenflpecuiatiTbetracbtetdargcstellt    8vo.    NMimgen,  4s.  6d. 
Zscfaokke,  H.,  eine  Selbstschau,  2  vols. ;  Das  Schicksal  and  der  Menscb.    Welt  und 

Gott-Anschauung.    8vo.    Aarau.    16s.,  fine  paper,  20s. 
Zuingtii,  Haldrici,  Op^a.    Completa  editio  prima,  curant  Mdch.  Scholero  et  Ja 
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Schultbeim  Vd.  IV.,  VI.,  Tom.  DU  Vol  Vra.  Didactica  et  Apologctica 
ab  anno  1526  usque  ad  obi  turn  auctoris  ceteraque  Taria  Poctica  Faeda^Dgica 
Fhiklogica  HiBtorica^  Acced.  Sennones  mlgares  in  Psalmo«  lingua  plemm- 
qne  Temacnla.  Exegetica  noyi  testomenti  lesidQa.  Epistdaitmi  a  Zuinglio 
ad  ZuingUumque  scriptanim  Pa.  IL;  Zwingli^s,  Hulreich,  Werke.  Erste 
voUatfliidige  Ausgabe  durche  Mdch.  Schuler  und  Job.  Schulthess.  2r  Bd. 
3te  Abtheil.  Der  deutschen  Schriften  4r  ThL,  apdogetischen,  kirchlichen, 
geschichtliclien,  groBsteatbeils  politischen  Inhalts,  ans  dem  2^itraume  von 
1526  bis  1531.  Royal  Sva  With  a  Tabula  signoram  aicanorara  in  quibusdam 
epistolis  oocorrentium.  Zurich.  This  pubhcation  is  now  completed,  the  price 
of  the  whole  work  is  4L  4s. 

STATISTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Bauer,  Bnmo^  und  die  proteatantische  Freiheit.    Ein  PolitisGhes  Votum.    8ya 

Leipz,    28.  6d. 
Beit,  J.  Nm  Auswanderungen  und  Colonisation.    Mit  besonderem  Hinblick  auf 

die  yon  der  Colonisations-GeseUflchaft  beabsichtigtc  Begriindung  ihier  ersten 

Cok>nie  auf  den  Chatham-Inseln.    Hamburg.    2s.  6d. 
Briiggemann,  Karl  Heinr.,  Dr.  Li6t*8  nationalcs  Sjrstem  der  politischen  Oek(»iomi^ 

kritisch  beleuchtet  und  mit  einer  Begriindung  des  gegenwartigen  Stand- 

punktes  dieser  Wissenschaft  begleitet.    8yo.    BerHn,    78. 
BiUow-Cummerow.    Nachtrag  zur  dritten  Auflage  der  Werkes  :  Preussen,  seine 

Verfiusung,  seine  Verwaltung,  sein  Verhaltniss  zu  DeutschlancL  8vo.  Berlin. 
Gratis  to  the  Purdiasers  of  the  Furst  Edition. 
— —  Preussen,  seine  Verfassung,  seine  Verwaltung,  sein  VerhiatniBS  zu  Deut* 

Bchland.    dte  Aufl.    8yo.    Berlin.    7s. 
Corberon  (Comte  de).    De  la  reaction  gouyemementale  en  Hanoyre.    Aux  parti* 

sans  de  Tordre  public  et  du  bonheur  general  I  Aux  gardes  adyanc^  des  yrais 

interets  natitmaux  de  TAllemagnel  Par  etc    2nd  Edition,  reyue  et  corrigee 

par  I'auteur.    8yo.    Hannover.    48. 6d. 
Be  la  creation  de  la  richesse,  oudesint^rets  materiels  en  France;  statistique  com- 
part et  raisonn^;  par  J.  H.  Schnitzler.    2  yols.    8ya     Paris.    158. 
De  la  Prusse  et  de  sa  domination  sous  les  rapports  politique  et  religienx,  sp^ciale- 

ment  dans  les  nouyelles  proyinces;  par  un  inccmnu.    8ya    Piuia.    7s.  6d. 
Du  credit  public  et  de  son  histoire  depuis  les  terns  anciens  jusqu'i  nos  jours ;  par 

M.  Marie  Augier.    8ya     Paris.    58. 
Du  pauperisme  en  France  et  des  moyens  de  le  detruire;  par  S.  A.  S.  le  prince  de 

Monaco,  due  de  Valentinois.    Expose  theorique.    Application  pratique.  Stou 

Paris.    3s. 
Die  Grundgesetze  liber  die  innere  Verwaltung  des  Preussischen  Staats,  oder  Ver- 

&B8UBg  und  Einrichtung  der  obersten  Staats-  und  Proyinzial-Behorden  der 

Preussischen  Monarchic.    8yo.    B^in.    78. 
Essaicomparatif  sur  la  formation  et  la  dis^bution  du  reyenu  de  la  France  en  1815 

et  1835.    Par  J.  Dutensw    8yo.     Paris.    88. 
Histoire  de  reconomie  pofitique  en  Europe  depuis  les  anciens  jusqu'^  noe  jours; 

suivie  d*une  bibliographie  raisonnee  des  principaux  ouvrages  d*economie 

politique.    Par  M.  Blanqui  aine.    2e  6dit.    2  yols.    8ya     Paris.     15s. 
JEBstoire  de  la  Eoyaut^  consid^r^e  dans  ses  origines,  jusqu'll  la  formation  des  prin- 

cipales  monarchies  de  TEurope.    Par  le  Comte  Alexis  de  Sunt  Priest. 

2  vols.    8va     16s. 
Hoflftnann,  J.  G.,  Das  Verhaltniss  der  Staatsgewalt  zu  den  Vorstdlungen  ihrar 

Untergebencn.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erleiohterung  griindlioher  Urtheile  fiber  die 

Anforderungen,  welche  daa  Zeithalter  an  die  Staatayerwaltnng  macht.    8yo. 

Berlin.    5s. 
Hndtwalcker,  Dr.  u.  Senator  M.  H.,  Sendschreiben  an  einen  auswartigen  Frennd 

iiber  den  in  Hamburg  beyorstehenden  Neubau  der  Strafgefangnisse.    8to. 

Hamburg.    2s. 
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Hu]fanaim,  Karl  Dietrich,  Geschichte  des  Unprungs  der  ]>eut8chen  FonteQ- 
irurde.    8vo.    Brnm,    68. 

Le  Droit  priye  administratif  et  public  dans  see  rapports  avec  la  conscience  et  le 
culte  catholique,  par  M.  I'abM  P.  H.  Corbi^re.    Tome  IL    8vo.    Paris.    68. 

Martens,  George  FrM.  de,  nouveau  Recueil  de  Trait^s  d* Alliance,  etc.  Continue 
par  Fr6d.  Murhard.  Tome  XVI.  1830—1839.  2de  FOrtie.— Aussi  s.  les 
tit  res;  Nouyeau  Recueil  de  Trait4s  d*  Alliance,  etc  Nouvelle  S^rie.  Tome 
YIL  2de  Partie. — Supplement  au  Recueil  des  principaux  Trait^s  d'Alliaiice, 
etc.    Tome  XX.    2de  Partie.    8to.     Goettingue.    8to.     13b.  6d. 

Oppenheim,  H.  B.,  Der  f^e  deutscbe  Rhein.  Greschichtliche  u.  staatsrechtliche 
Entwickeltmg  der  Gesetzgebung  des  Rheins.    8vo.     Stuttgart    48.  6d. 

Rechtslexikon  fur  Juristen  aller  teutschen  Staaten,  enthaltend  die  gesammte 
Rechtswissenscbaft.  Bearbeitet  von  yielen  Gelehrten,  redigirt  yom  Pro£ 
Dr.  Jul  Weiske.  4r  Bd.  3te  liefer.  (Frohnen  imd  Dienste — Gericht.) 
8yo.    Leipzig.    3b.  6d. 

Scbeidler. — Paranesen  fiir  Studirende.  2te  Sammhmg.  Zur  Rechts-trnd  Staatt* 
wissenschaft.  2te  Abth.  Paranetische  Propadeutik  fur  das  Studium  der 
Rechtspbilosophie.  Paranetische  Propadeutik  der  Rechtsphilosc^hie.  Hit 
besonderer  Beziehung  auf  die  praktische  Bedeutung  des  Veratrnflrechts  far 
die  wichtigsten  politischen  Probleme  unserer  Zeit,  den  €k>n8titutionalismuB 
und  die  Lebensfrage  der  Ciyilisation  iiberhaupt.    8yo.    Jena.   4b.  6d. 

Staats-Lexikon,  oder  Encjklopadie  der  Staatswissenscfaaften,  berausgeg.  yon  Carl 
yon  Rotteck  u.  Carl  Welcker.  13r  Bd.  Iste  Liefer.  (Pressfireiheit — ^Prisen- 
gericht.)    8yo.    Altona.    2s.  6d. 

Ungams  politische  Stellung  in  Europa,  yon  Einwanderung  der  Magyaren  }m  auf 
die  Gegenwart.    Von  Gkr.  y.  L.    8yo.    Leipzig.    2s.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

*Avcjcd(^fi>y.  Lib.  XVHL  tit.  I.  Basilicorum  cum  scholiis  antiquis.  Specimen 
codids  Palimpsesti  Constantinop.  bibliotbecae  S.  Sepuicri,  qui  solus  lib. 
XV. — XVIIL  Basilicorum  integros  cum  scholiis  continet,  muneris  Profes- 
aoris  eztraord.  in  Academia  Ruperto— Carolina  rite  capessendi  causa  edidit, 
prolegomenis,  yersione  latina  et  adnotationibus  illustr.  Car.  Ed.  Zachariae, 
J.  U.  D.    4ta    Heidelberg.    3s.  6d. 

Bauer,  Dr.  Anton,  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Stra&echte  und  dem  Strafprooesse.  2r 
Bd.    8yo.     G^ttiiMKii.     10s. 

Codices:  Gregorianus,  Uermogenianus,  Tbeodosianus.  Edidit  Gustayus  HaeneL 
[ContainingJ  Codicis  Gregoriani  et  Codicis  Hermogeniani  fragmenta.  Ad 
ajulVL  Ubrorum  manuscript<Mrum  et  priorum  editionum  fidem  recog- 
noyit  et  annotatione  critica  instruzit  Gustayus  HaeneL    4to.    Bonn.    2t  2s. 

Corpus  Juris  Romani  Antejustiniani  etc  Praefatus  est  Eduardus  Bockingius. 
Fasc.  V.  [Ccmtaining]  Codex  Theodosianus.  Ad  LIV.  Ubrorum  mann 
seriptorum  et  priorum  editionum  fidem  reoognoyit  et  annotatione  critica  in- 
rtnudt  Gustayus  HaendL  lib.  XIV.  tit.  L  usq.  ad  finem  lib.  X VL  contiiieDa. 
4ta    Bonn.    lOs.    Price  of  the  complete  work,  2iL  12s.  Sd. 

Fein,  Dr.,  Das  Reicht  der  CoDaticm.  Dargestellt  nach  den  Grundsatzen  des 
romischen  Rechts.    8yo.    Heidelberg,    9s.  

Geer,  Dr.  R  J.  lintelufl  de,  Disputatio  historido-juridica  qua  Noyella  Cjlviil  ex 
jure  pristino  explicatur.    8yo.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum.    Ss. 

Goiuer,  Geh.  Justiz-u.  Kammergerichts-Rath  Christoph,  Handboch  genwin- 
nutziger  Rechtswahrheiten.    8yo.    Berkn,  12s. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  Weisthiimer.  3r  Tbl.  8yo.  06ttingen.  1.  2.-- Vol.  L  to  m. 
3^  3s. 

Gspann,  Peter  Erasmus,  Abhandlung,  iiber  die  Fideioommisse.  Nach  dem  oestvei- 
chischen  Gesetze  bearbeitet.    2  yols.  8ya     Vienna.    10s.  6d. 

Hennebergisches  Urkundenbuch.  Im  Namem  des  HennebergischeQ  alterthums- 
forschenden  Verein,  berausgegeben  yon  Carl  Schoppach.    Ister  Theil.    Die 
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Urkimd^i  des  gememBchiiftlicheii  Hennebei^giichea  AxchiTet  zii  Meinrngen 

TOQ  DCCCCXXXm  bis  MCCCXXX.    4ta    Mamngen,    78. 
Hufhagel,  Dr.  C.  F.»  Commentar  uber  das  Stnfgesetzbuch  fiir  diu  Konigieich 

Wurttemberg,zuiuichst  fur  Praktiker.    2r  Bd.    Sra    Stuttgart    lOs.  6d. 

The  complete  work,  2L  88. 
Introductioa  historique  i  T^tude  de  U  legislation  Franfaise  ;  par  V .  Henneqimi. 

Les  Joifs.    Tomes  L  et  IL    8Ta    Faris,    Us. 
Jahrbucher  des  Grossherzogl  Bad.  Oberhofgerichta  in  Maxmheim.    Heransgeg. 

Ton  mehreren   Mitgliedem   des  Oberhofgerichts.    Hanptredaktenr:    Vice- 

kanzler  Bekk.    7r  Jahrg.  1841-2.    8vo.    Mannheim.     13s.  6d. 
Les  codes  Fran^ais  oonforroes  anz  teztea  offldels,  ayec  la  ccmferenoe  dea  aiticIeB 

entre  enx;  par  H.  P.  Royer  Collard.    8to.    ParU,    10s. 
Lehmann*8  Orla,  Forsyarstale,  holdt  for    ^piesteret  i  den  mod  ham  anlagte 

Generalflscal-ActioD,  Onsdagen  d.  19de  Jan.  1842.    2det  Opiag.    Svo.    J^'o- 

benhavn,    28.  6d. 
Lea  Coatomes  de  BeauToisis;  par  Fh.  de  Beanmanoir,  jnrisoonsnlte  Fran^ais  dn 

Ide  sidcle.  Kouv.  edit,  publi^e  d*apr^s les  mamismts  de  la  biblioth^ne  rojale 

par  le  Comte  Beugnot    2  vols.  Sto.    Paris,    188. 
Michelaen,  A.  L.  J.,  Sammlmig  altdithmarscher  Bechtsquellen  Ton  etc.    Namens 

der   schleswig-bolstein-laoenburgischen  Gresellschaft  flir  rateilandische  Ge- 

schichte  herausgegeben.    8ya    Akomu    178. 6d. 
lifittermaier,  Dr.  C.  J.  A.,  Grondsatze  des  gemeinen  deatschen  Priyatrechts, 

mit  £in8chlutzde8  Handels-Wechsel-mid  Seerechts.  eteAusg.  8ya  Regent- 

burp*    278. 
Mtthlenoruch,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Lehrbnch  der  Institutionem  des  Bomischen  Bechts.  8ya 

HaOe,    8s.  6d. 
Osenbriiggen,  Dr.  Ed.,  Zur  Interpretation  des  Corpus  jnris  ciyiMs.    Bin  kritischer 

Beitrag.    8yo.    Kiel    Is.  6d. 
PUlii,  Tancredi,  Gratiaelibri  de  jndiciomm  ordine.    Edidit  Frid.  Bergmann  ICtaa 

Gottingensis.    4to.     Gottinpae.    SOs. 
Prindpes  du  droit  public  maritmie  et  histoire  de  plusieim  trait^s  qui  8*7  rappor* 

tent;  par  le  Comte  Ferd.  Luochesi-Palli.    Ouyrage  trad,  de  Titatien  par  J. 

Armand  de  Galiani    8va    Paris.    4s. 
Becoeil  pratique  de  legialation  et  de  juii^mdenoe,  en  mati^re  contentiense  ad- 

ministratiye,  ressortissant  aux  conseOs  de  prefecture;  par  M.  Hisson.    8yo. 

Besanm.     Is.  6d. 
Schletter,  Dr.  H.  Th.,  Handbuch  der  juristiachen  u.  staatswiss.  Literatur.    1  ThL 

Jurispmdenz.    5te  Liefer,    royid  8ya     Orimma.    2& 
Thibaut's,  A.  F.  J.,  Juristischer  Nachlass.    Herausgegeben  yon  C.  J.  Guyet 

2ter  Band.    Lehrbuch  der   Geschichte   und  Institutionen   des  romischen 

Kechtes.    Hermeneutik  und  Kritik  des  romischen  Bechtes.    8yo.    BerUn. 

12s.    YoL  L  and  n.  22s.  6d. 
TIdsskrift,  n^  juridisk,  udgiyit  af  Dr.  juris  A.  F.  Casae.    Iste  Binds,  2det  Hefte. 

8ya    JE^okenhavn.    38. 6d. 
Yer&hren  und  Erkenntniss,  handelsgerichUiches,  tiber  die  Hamburger   Bark 

Locdse  w^en  Verdachts  der  Betheilignng  im  SklayenhandeL    Bin  Beitrag 

zur  Wiirdigung  der  mitabgedruckten  Vertrage  das  Durchsuchmigsrecht^sur 

See  betreffend.    Nacb  authent  Quellen.    8yo.    Hamburg.    88. 6d. 
Zeitschrifi  fur  deutsches  Becht  und  deutsche  Bechtswissenschalt    In  Yerbin- 

dung  mit  yielen  Gelehrten  herausgeg.  yom  Plrof  Dr.  A.  L.  Beyscber  n.  Pko£ 

Dr.  W.  £.  Wilda.    fir  Bd.  Is  u.  2s  Heft.    8ya    Letufxig.    10s. 
■  flir  Becfatspflege  und  Yerwaitnng,  znnichtt  fur  das  Konigieich  Sach- 

sen.    Herausgeg.  yon  Dr.  Th.  Tauchnitz  u.  W.  Th.  BIchter.    Nene  Folge. 

2rBd.38Heft.    8yo.    Lemxio.    28. 6d. 
Zoepfl,  Dr.  H.,  Die  Peinliche  Genchtsordnung  Kaiser  Karl's  Y.  nebat  der  Bam- 
berger und  der  Braadenburger  Halsgerichtsordnung.    8ya    Heiddberg.    6s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Abhandiungen  der  philosophisch-philologiscben  Classe  der  K5niglich  Bareris- 
chen  Akademie  der  wissenschaften.    QrBd.    2teAbtheiL    In  der  Beihe 
der  Denkschriften  XYm.    Bd.    4to.    MOncken.    10s. 
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Af  handlinger,  det  Kongelige  Danske  Videnflkabenies  SeUkabt  natnmdeDsk** 

belige  og  mathematiske.    8te  DeeL    Med  33  Tavler.    Blik  paa  Brasiliens 

Dyrrerden  for  sidste  Jordomvaeltning.    4ta    KjSbenhavtu    12a.  6d. 
Beneke,  Dr.  F.  £.,  System  der  Logik  als  Kuntslehre  des  Denkens.    2  rcih,    Sra 

Berlin.     138.  6d. 
Be  la  perfectibility  humalne,  ou  r^exionfl  sur  la  vraie  nature  du  pouToir.    Os- 

Trage  ou  Ton  proaye  rimpossibilit^  d*une  forme  arretee  et  defiaitivc  de  la 

society.    Par  E.  Merder.    Svo.     Paris.    6i. 
Differenz  der  ScheUing^flchen  und  H^el'schen  Philoeophte.    Ir  Bd.    Iste  AbthaL 

8vo.     Leipzig.    6s.  6d. 
£nk,  M.,  Ueber  Bildmig  und  Selbstbfldung.    19mo.     Vienna.    38. 
Erdmann,  Dr.  Johann  Eduard,  Grundriss  der  Psjchologie.    Fiir  Vorlesongen. 

2te  Auflage.    8va    Leipzia.    ^8.  6d. 
Exner,  ProC  Dr.  F.,  Die  Pkychcdogie  der  Hegel'schen  Schule,  beurtheilt.    Sra 

Leipzig.     38.  6d. 
Hegel'8  JLenre  Ton  der  Religion  und  Kunst,  von  dem  Standpmikte  des  Glaubeass 

aus  beurtheilt.    Sto.    Leipzig.    78. 
Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ouTiages  de  R  de  Spinosa.    Par  A.  Saintes.    8to.    Pariz. 

78.  6d. 
Histoire  de  SomnambuUsme  cfaez  tons  les  peuples,  tons  les  noms  divers  d'extaaes, 

songes,  oracles  et  visions;  examen  des  doctrines  theoriques  et  philosophiques. 

Par  Aubin  Gauthier.    2  vols.    8vo.    Paris.    10s. 
Kant*8,  InunanueU  sammtliche  Werke.    Herausgeg.  von  Karl  Rosenkranz  und 

Friedr.  Wilh.  Schubert    llr  Thl.  in  2  AbtheiL^rcontaining:]  Kant*s  Briefe, 

ErkUimngen.  Fragmente  aus  seinem  Nachlasse.    Herausgeg.  von  Schubert — 

Kant's    Biographie.    Zum    grosaen  Theil    nach  handschriftL  Kachrichten 

dargesteUt  von  Schubert    Mit  Bildniss,  Fac-simile  u.  Medaillen-Ablnlduttg. 

8va    Leipzig.    10s.    The  Twelve  Volumes  complete,  U.  lOs. 
Kant's,  Imnum.,  68  interessante  DeflniUonen.    Zusammengetragen  aus  seinen 

verschied.  Werken.    8vo.    Darmstadt,     la.  6d. 
Lettres  de  L.  Euler  k  une  prinoesse  d'Allemagne  sur  divers  sigets  de  physiqtie  el 

de  philosophie,  prfcMto  de  FEloge  d'Euler,  jMir  Condorcet,  et  annot^  par 

A.  A.  Coumot    2  vols.  8va     Paris.   128. 
Lott,  Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  Car.,  Herbarti  de  animi  immortalitate  doctrina.    4to.    Ch^ 

tingae.    28.  6d. 
Maiet,  H.,  der  Pantheismus  in  den  modemen  GeseUschaften.   Ein  Versndt. 

2te  Aufl.    Mit  einer  Vorrede  u.  einigen  Bemerkungen  deutsch  gegeben  von 

Jos.  Widmer.    8vo.    Sehaffkausen.  88. 
M^moires  de  Facad^mie  royale  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  de  llnstftut  de 

France.  (Seoonde  S^iie).    Tomes  U  et  HI.  4to.    Paris.  21  10s. 
Memoires  de  Tacadcmie  royale  des  sciences  de  Tlhstitnt  de  France.  Tbme  AY  Hi. 

Paris.    25a 
Kouveaux  melanges  philosophiques;  par  Th.  Joufiroy,  pr^cM^s  d'nn  notice,  et 

publics  par  Ch.  Damiron.    8va  Paris.    88. 
Oeuvres  de  Leibnitz.  Nonv.  edit,  coUationn^e  sur  les  meHleurs  textes,  et  peMdit 

d'une  introduction,  par  A.  Jacques.     1  et  2  series.     12ma  Paris.    7a 
Philosophie  morale  ;  par  L.  £.  Bautain.    Tomes  I  et  IL    8va    Boris.    Price  of 

the  complete  work,   16s. 
Heinhold,  Ernst,  System  der  Metaphysik,  2te  Bearbeitung.    8vo.    Jena.  12s. 
Salat,  Dr.  J.,  ScheUing  und  Hegd,  oder  RuckbUcke  auf  die  hoheve  Geistesbil- 

dung  im  deutschen  Siiden  und  Norden,  nebst  vielen  den  nenesten  Gang  der- 

selben  characterisirenden  Aufklarungen;  zngleich  eine  Rechtfertigung  gegdi 

Prof.  Rosenkranz.    8va    Heiddbera.    7s.  6d. 
ScheUing  und  die  Offenbarung.  Kritik  des  neuesten  Reaktionsversnchs  gegen  die 

freie  Philosophie.    8va    Leipzig.    2a  6d. 
ScheUing,  Der  Philoaoph  in  Christo,  oder  die  Verklamng  der  WeltweisheCt  zur 

Gottesweisheit    Fur  glailbige  Christen  denen  der  philosophische  Sprach* 

gebrauch  bekannt  ist  8vo.  Berlin.    Is. 
Schiltz,  WUh.  v.,  Hegel  und  Giinther.    Nicht  Pbsaonenklang  des  jOngsten  Ge* 

richtes,  nur  funf  philosophische  Betracbtnngen.   8va   Leipzig,     3a  6d. 
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Sigwiirt,  Gcncral-Superint  Br.  H.  C.  W.  (v.),  Vergleichung  der  Bcchtstmd 
Staats-Theorieefn  des  B.  Spinoza  und  des  Th.  Hobbes,  nebst  Betrachtungen 
nber  das  Yerhaltmss  zwischen  dem  Staate  il  der  Kirche.  Sva  Tubingen, 
38.  6d. 

Weber,  Karl  Jutins,  Die  Leidenschaften.  In  2  Theilen.  Ir  TbL    Sva  Stuttgart  58. 

TVirth,  Dr.  Job.  Ulrich,  System  der  speculativen  Ethik,  eine  Encyclopadie  der 
gesozmnten  Disciplhien  der  practiscben  Fhilosopbie.  3r  Bd.  Concrete  Ethik. 
Bccht8philosophie  und  MoraL    Svo.    HeUbrom,    13s. 

MEDICINE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Ammon,  Dr.  F.  A.  t.  und  Dr.  Mor.  Baumgarteo,  Die  plastische  Chimrgie,  nach  ibren 

bisheri^n  Leistnngcn  kritisch  dazgestellt.    Kxitik  der  plastlschen  Chirurgie. 

8ya    BerUn,     lOs.  6d. 
AoAtooiie  pathologique  du  corpe  humain,  ou  description  et  figures  lithogr.  et 

coloriees  des  diverses  alterations  morHdes  doot  Ic  corps  humain  est  suscep- 
tible, par  Cruveilfaier.    40  et  41  (demiire)  tivr.    Folia     Ports.    22s. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Fr.,  u.  Dr.  J.  W.  Arnold,  Die  Erscheinungen  und  Gesetze  des  leben* 

den  menschlichen  Korpers  im  gesuuden  u.  kranken  Zustande.    Ir  Bd.  2r  HiL 

2te  AbiheiL  Lehrbuch  der  Fhysiologie  des  Mensdienyon  Dr.  Friedr.  Arnold. 

2r  ThL  2te  Abtbeil.  (Schluss.)    8va    Zurich,    3s. 
Aiudekten  fur  Frauenkrankheit^s.     Hennisgeg.  too   einem   Vereine    prakt. 

Aerzte.    3r  Bd.  3te  Heft    8to.    Leipzig,    3s.  6d. 
Balling,  Brunnenarzt  Dr.  Fr.  A,  Die  HeiiqueUen  und  Bfider  zu  Kissingen.    £in 

Taschenbuch  f iir  Kurgiiste.    2teAusg.    Svo.    Stuttaart    68. 
Berz^ua,  Jac.,  Jahres-B^icht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  pbysischcn  Wissen- 

schaften.    Eingereicht  an  die  schwed.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  den  31 

Marz  1841.    Im  Deutschen  herausgeg.  von  F.  Wohler.    21r  Jahrg.  38  Heft: 

Organiscbe  Cbemie  u.  Gedogie.    8yo.     Tubingen,    98. 
Bresaler,  Dr.  H.,  Die  Kinderkrankheiten  nach  doi  neuesten  und  bewahrtesten 

Forscbungen  deutscher,  fransoeischer  and  englischer  Aerzte.  Systematisch 

bearbeitet.    Iste  lief.    Sva    Berlin,    3s.  6d. 
Buchner,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  A,  Bepertorimn  fur  die  Fharmacie.    Herausgeg.  zu  Miin- 

chen.    2te  Beihe.    26r  Bd.    3  Hefte.     12mo.    NOmb,    78. 
CaUisen,  Dr.  A  C.  P.,  Mediciniscfaes  Scbriftsteller-Lexicoi)  der  jetzt  lebenden 

Verfasser.    Nacbtrag.    Enthaltend:  Berichtungen,  Erganzungen,  die  neuere 

literatur,  (30r  Bd.  Len— M.)    8to.    Copenhagen,    158.    Vol  1  to  30  can 

be  had  i(x  9L  98. 
Cours  de  pbysique,  de  ehimie  et  cosmographie,  par  J.  M.  M.  Feyre.    3  partie: 

OcMoaographie.    Svo,    Paria,    Sb, 
Charpentier,  T.  de,  Orthoptera  descripta  et  depicta  a  etc.    Fasc.  IV. — ^VX  con- 

tinens  Tab.  19-*36.    4ta    Liptite,    218. 
Choulant,  Prof.  Dr.  Lud.,  Bibliotheca  medico-historica,  sive  catalogns  libromm 

li]8toricoram  de  re  medica  et  scientia  natorali  systematicus. '  Syo.    Ztjp- 

siae,    7s,  6d. 
Cliuique  ioonographiqne  de  llidiHtcl  des  ven^riens:  recueil  d^obserrationa  sur  lea 

maladies  qui  out  etc  traitees  dans  cet  bopital ;  par  P.  Hicord.     1 — 3  lirr. 

4ta    Parie,     18s. 
De  ]*  menstruation  consider^  dans  sea  rapports  physiologiques  et  pathologiqnes; 

fax  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont.    8ya    Paris,    69. 
DictiODnaire  de  modecane,  ou  repertoire  g^n^ral  des  sciences  m^cales,  consi- 

derees  sous  les  rapports  thtoique  et  pratique  ;  par  Addon,  B^lard,  Berard, 

etc.    Tome  XXV.   (Pie— PouL)    8Ta     Pane,   Price  for  subscribers,  6s. 
Encydopiidie  der  gesammten  mededn,  im  Vereine  mit  mebreren  Aerzten,  he- 

raasgeg.  von  Dr.  Cari  Christ.  Schmidt.  5r  Band.  N— Spracbfehler.    8ro. 

Leipzig,    The  5th  and  6Ui  ydume,  15s. 
Encyklopadie  der  gesammten  medicin,  im  Vereine  mit  mebreren  Aerzten  heraus- 
geg. yon  Dr.  Cari  Christ  Sclunidt  4r  Bd.  K— M.    8ya    Leipzig.    Ids. 
Fritze,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Arthroplastik,  oder  die  sammtHchen,  bisher  bekannt  gewor- 

denen  kiinstlichcn  Hande  und  Fiisse,  zum  Ersatz  diescr  yerloren  gegang* 
VOL.  XXX.  NO.  LIX.  T 
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enen  Gliedmassen,"  nach  Manoscripten  des  EonigL  Geh.  Medic!nal«Batha» 

Frof.  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Kluge  Hitters  etc.    4ta    JUmgo.    208. 
Froriep,  Dr.  L.  F.  v.,  and  Dr.  B.  Froriep,  Neue  Notizen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 

Natur-  und  Heilkunde.  22r  &  23r  Bd.  22  Stiicke.  4to.  Weimar,  lOs.  each  voL 
Handworterbuch  der  Fhyaiologie,  mit  Riickaicht  auf  physiologiache  Pathologie. 

In  Verbindung  mit  mehren    Gelehrten    heransgeg.  yom  Vrot  Dr.  Bod. 

Wagner.  Mit  Kupfem  und  in  den  Text  eingedruckten  Holzachnitten.  Ir  Bd. 

Iste  u.  2te  liefer.  (A — ^Emiihrung.)    8to.    Braunschoeig.     lOs.    Will  be 

completed  in  three  volumes. 
Heidler,  Dr.  C.  J.,  Marienbad  et  ses  difierents  moyens  curatifs  dans  les  maladies 

chroniques.   Avec  six  planches.    2de  ^t.  augments.    8to.     Prtme,   lOs. 
Hoeckcr,  August.  Dr.,  Die  innem  Hals  und  Bmst-Krankheiten  der  Kinoer.  Folia 

Weimar.    68. 
Ideler,  Dr.  K  W.,  Biographieen  Geisteskranker  in  ihrer  psychologischen  Ent- 

wickeluiig  dargestellt.    8vo.     Berlin,  lOs. 
Jiingken,  Geh.  Medicinal-Rath,  Prof.  etc.  Bitter  Dr.  J.  C,  Die  Lehre  Ton  den 

Augenkrankheiten.    Ein  Handbuch  zum  Gebrauche  bei  Vorlesungen  und 

zum  Selbstunterrichte  f iir  angehende  Aerzte.    3te  Aufl.    8vo.    Berlin.  178. 
Koehler,  Dr.  F.,  Die  Chemie  in  technischer  Beziehung.    4te  Ausg.    8to.     Ber^ 

Un.    9s. 
Eupfertafein,  chirurgische,  eine  auserles.  Sammlung  der  nothigsten  Abbildnngen 

Ton  ausserlich  sichtbaren  Krankheitsformen,  anatom.  Praparaten,  &c..  Ton 

Dr.  Rob.  Froriep.     87r    Heft.     Hydatydes  ossium. — Extirpatio  linguae. — 

Hernia,     4to.      Weimar.     29. 6d. 
Lederer,  Thomas,  Mutter  und  Kind,  oder  Schwangerschaft,  Entbindung,  Wochen- 

bett,  dercn  Yerlauf  und  naturgemasse  Pflege  des  Kindes  in  den  ersten  Le- 

bensjahren,  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  herrschenden  Vorurtheile  u.  Misbrauche 

unserer  Zeit.    8to.     Wien.    7s.  6d 
Marx,  Dr.  K  F.  H.,  Zur  Wurdigung  des  Theophrastus  Ton  Hohenheim.    4ta 

GOttingen.     78. 
Meissner,  Dr.  F.  L.,  Die  Frauenzimmerkrankheiten  nach  den  neuesten  Anslchten 

XL  Erfahrungen  zum  Unterricht  fiir  prakt  Aerzte  bearbdtet.    Ir  Bd.  in  2 

Abtheil.     Svo.     Leipzig.     2  Is. 
Museum  d'anatomie  patuologique  de  la  faculty  de  m^dedne  de  Paris,  oa  Mus^ 

Duputren,  public  au  nom  de  la  faculty.    2  Vols.    8to.     Parts.     14s. 
Most,  G.  F.,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  der  medicinischen  und  chirurgischen  Pnuds. 

IsterBd.    8  to.    Leipzig.    9s. 
Kagele,  Franz  Karl,  Dr.,  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe  fur  Hebammen.    5te  Auflage. 

Mit  1  Kupfer.    8to.    Heidelberg.     12s. 
Fhjsici  et  Medici  graeci  minores.    Congessit^  ad  fldem  codd.  MSS.  praesertim 

eomm,  quos  Beatus  Dietzius  contulerat,  Teterumque  edit  partim  emend. 

partim  nunc  prima  Tice  edidit,  commentariis  criticis  indicibusque  tarn  temm 

quam  Terbonun  instruxit  Jul.  Lud.  Ideler.    Vol.  IL    8to.    BavHnL    lOs.  6d. 
Fteiss,  B.,  Dr.,  Die  Krankheiten  des  Athmung8-Api>arate8,  welche  fur  die  alkii* 

lisch-saUnischen  Schwefel-Thermen  zu  Warmbrunn  geeignet  sind,  nebst  Beo- 

bachtungen,  als  Beitrage  zur  Pathologie  und  Balneotherapie,  daselbst  gesam- 
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Art.  I. — Schiller's  Leben,  Geistesenttcickelung^  und  Werke  im 
ZusammenAana.  (Schiller's  Life,  Mind-development,  and 
Works  in  Connexion.)  By  Dr.  Kael  Hoffmeisteb. 
Balz:  Stuttgard.     1837—1842. 

IThere  is  a  steady  determination  apparent  in  this  very  voluminous 
-ifork.  We  can  see  that  Dr.  Hoffiineister  was  resolved  not  to  err 
on  the  side  of  incompleteness  :  that  his  sins,  at  any  rate,  should 
jiot  be  those  of  omission.  The  bi^  book  shot  iip  its  first  germ  in 
1837,  and  from  that  period  to  within  a  very  few  montliS  did  it 

Son  increasing,  till  the  reading  public  must  have  feared  that, 
c  the  Bonassus,  it  would  never  attain  its  proper  growth.  The 
sundry  little  notices  which  the  publisher  gave  to  his  readers  on 
the  paper  covers  of  successive  ports  {lAeferungen)  show  that  he  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  length  of  time  their  patience  woidd 
endure.  An  assurance  or  an  apology  was  occasionally  thrown  out, 
to  keep  hope  aUve ;  and  as  far  back  as  1839  did  the  author  himself 
vouch  for  a  speedy  completion.  But,  what  with  one  mischance 
und  another,  the  epoch  of  perfection  did  not  arrive  till  1842;  and 
here  we  have  five  as  bulky  volumes  as  ever  were  filled  with  sub- 
stantial matter  and  Gothic  type.  If  the  German  has  a  propensity 
to  book-making,  he  satisfies  it  in  a  manner  not  at  all  hke  that  of 
the  Englishman.  A  wide  mar^,  wide  spaces  between  the  lines, 
are  the  helps  of  wliich  the  Bnton  avails  himself  when  he  would 
spin  out  his  customary  three  volumes :  but  not  so  the  German 
when  ne  would  manuiacture  his  five  or  six  :  small  is  his  margin, 
and  close  are  his  lines.  It  is  by  adding  to  the  bulk  of  his  matter, 
not  by  diminishing  its  density,  that  he  achieves  his  task;  and  if 
he  gives  his  public  the  same  thought  over  and  over  again,  he  is 
at  any  rate  so  fiur  conscientious  that  he  gives  reading  enough  for 
his  money. 
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We  would  not  exactly  call  Dr.  HoflSneister  a  book-maker  :  we 
will  believe  that,  burning  with  a  true  German  enthusiasm  for  his 
idol,  he  thinks  he  cannot  spend  too  long  a  time  in  his  wor- 
ship; but  still  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  abbreviation  would  not  have 
been  misplaced.  Dr.  Hofimeister  has  no  notion  of  condensation. 
In  the  many  materials  which  he  has  for  a  complete  life  of  Schiller, 
some  of  which  were  obtained  privately  through  an  intimacy  with 
the  poet's  family ;  in  the  various  correspondences  and  less  perfect 
biographies ;  he  does  not  see  stuff  wherefrom  he  must  distil,  but 
massy  fragments  that  he  must  keep  together  in  their  own  imdimi- 
nished  bigness,  that  his  Babel  may  tower  to  gigantic  height. 
Schiller's  letters  to  Gothe,  to  W.  Humboldt,  to  Dalberg;  the  history 
of  his  flight  from  StuttgardbyStreicher;hislifeby  Doring,  Carlyle, 
and  Frau  von  Wolzogen;  contribute  vast  quantities  of  matter  to 
a  book,  which  is  further  increased  by  Dr.  Hoffineister's  very 
elaborate  criticisms  on  Schiller's  works,  and  his  constant  illustra- 
tions of  them,  one  by  another,  which  he  gives  with  aU  the  pro- 
lixity of  a  Dutch  commentator  on  a  Latin  classic.  Every  work, 
large  or  small,  is  to  illustrate  some  particular  phase  in  Schiller's 
ixdnd  or  feelings;  every  play  offers  the  laborious  task  of  finding  a 
parallel  idea  in  a  lyric  poem  or  a  novel;  and  when  we  see  the 
number  of  threads  which  Dr.  Hoffineister  has  collected,  we  scarcely 
know  which  to  admire  most,  the  industry  that  found  them,  or 
the  ingenuity  that  tied  them  together.  Had  Schiller  been  a  whit 
leas  important  than  he  is  in  the  history  of  his  country's  literature, 
Dr.  Hoffineister's  book  would  have  been  absolutely  intolerable : 
but  as  he  reached  to  a  pinnacle  of  eminence  rarely  attained  by 
writers  in  a  modem  age,  as  his  appearance  was  one  of  the  greatest 

genomena  which  the  modem  world  has  seen,  we  accept  the 
ok  with  thankfulness,  and  suppress  a  yawn  while  we  acknow- 
led^  our  obligations.  Besides,  Dr.  Hoffineister  has  been  most 
prolix  in  that  part  of  his  work  in  which,  above  all  others,  minute- 
ness is  most  pardonable:  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
SchiUer's  mind.  K  he  has  gone  too  far  in  his  illustrations,  and 
has  occasionally  attached  too  much  importance  to  some  trifling 
manifestations,  still  the  acumen  he  has  shown  in  making  out 
a  psychological  history  from  the  most  scattered  materials  can- 
not be  too  much  admired.  The  evaits  of  Schiller's  life  were 
already  pretty  familiarly  known,  and  on  this  subject  thfre  was 
perhaps  little  of  importance  to  say;  but  a  complete  record  of  his 
mental  progress,  of  the  connexion  between  the  external  and  the 
internal,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  was  reserved  for  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hoffinekter;  and  there  are  not  many  who  could  have  per- 
formed so  well  a  tas^  so  difficult.  He  has  a  real  genius  for  organi- 
zation, and  has  been  able  to  reduce  all  the  writings  of  Schiller  into 
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a  pexfiaet  system:  to  point  out  a  plan  for  each  of  them,  and  assign 
the  cause  of  its  growth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  has 
not  carried  the  spint  of  systemizin^  too  &r,  and  been  too  ready 
to  assign  a  serious  purpose  to  some  Httle  effusion,  that  might  have 
been  me  mere  effect  of  chance,  if,  indeed,  such  a  wora  can  be 
apfdied  to  the  sportive  operations  of  the  mind.  The  results  of  his 
whole  investigation  he  nas  summed  up  in  a  masterly  manner  in 
the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book ;  and  this  chapter  we  recom- 
mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
Schiller's  vmtings,  and  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  inclination  to 
digest  the  whole  of  Dr.  Hoffmeister's  bulky  tomes.  There  are  but 
&w  in  this  country  who  will  peruse  the  entire  work,  but  many, 
we  are  sure,  will  tliank  us  for  pointing  out  a  mode  of  attaining  the 
psychological  result  with  a  small  ea^enditure  of  trouble. 

Certainly,  if  there  be  one  litezaiy  life  more  fitted  for  psycho- 
logical study  than  another,  it  is  the  life  of  Friediich  Schiller, 
which  was  always  reflected  in  his  w«.rks,  in  spite  of  himself. 
However  he  might  try  to  reach  the  purely  artistical  region,  to 
render  his  works  independent  of  his  own  impulses,  however  he 
might  feel  the  effects  of  a  Gothe  influence,  and  however  he  might 
Bttcoeed  for  a  time  in  producing  that  distinctness  of  the  artist  &om 
his  creations,  to  whidbi  his  countrymen  give  the  name  of  ^^  ob- 
jectivity," still  the  man  Schiller  always  forced  himself  upon  the 
author  Schiller,  and  the  rights  of  *^  subjectivi^"  could  never  be 
wholly  set  aside.  The  stage  was  the  puJ^t  of  Schiller,  into  which 
he  ascended  and  expressed  his  own  convictions,  and  the  history  of 
those  convictions  is  the  history  of  his  dramas.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  intellectual  as  of  his  moral  culture.  Schiller's  whole 
life  was  a  course  of  education,  and  the  extension  of  his  views  was 
commensurate  with  the  appearance  of  his  poems.  He  started  witha 
limited  cultivation^  and  he  enlarged  it  with  difficulty  ;  his  mighty 
genius  did  not  flash  forth  at  once,  but  a  strenuous  ^certion  of  the 
will  was  reqidsite  for  its  progress.  Ill-fortune  and  ill-health  com- 
bined to  check  his  career,  out  he  defied  both  adversaries ;  lie 
fell  on  the  road  to  perfection,  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self,  since  his  tragedy  of  '  Demetrius,'  left  unfinished,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  highest  of  his  productions.  If  a  fiuniliaiitj  with 
those  collisions  which  are  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  which  axe 
shadowed  forth  in  the  conquest  of  an  (Edipus  by  his  fiite,  of  an 
Antigone  by  the  civil  law,  be  the  right  education  for  a  tragedian, 
certainly  Schiller  was  most  fitly  traiMd  for  the  position  Dr.  Hoflf- 
meister  assigns  to  him,  that  of  the  tragedian  pear  excellence  of 
modem  times.  Mr.  Oarlyle's  biography  of  ScHller  has  already 
exhibited  to  us  the  author's  works  in  connexion  with  his  life,  but 
many  materials  have  been  furnished  since  that  was  written,  and 
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kunincBj  wHcIl  have  been  inevitably  left  by  the  EngUab  biographer, 
are  filled  up  by  the  more  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Bioffineister. 

The  beginning  of  Schiller's  career  was  most  distinctly  marked 
by  his  education  at  the  military  school,  where  he  was  placed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  of  whom  his  father  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  favourite.  Schiller  had  in  his  boyhood  felt  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  theological  profession.  His  disposition  was  naturally  a  re- 
li^ous  one,  and  remained  so  in  after  life,  as  might  be  seen  from 
his  earnestness  and  his  exaltation  above  earthly  considerations,  in 
spite  of  the  heterodoxy  of  his  maturer  years.  It  was  with  a  painful 
effort  that  he  tore  himself  from  his  early  predilections,  and  it  was 
only  the  consideration  that  he  was  performmg  a  duty  to  his  parents, 
that  induced  him  to  submit  to  a  regimen  so  uncongenial  to  his 
temperament  as  that  of  the  military  school.  The  duke  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  sort  of  man  enough,  and  his  name  is  perhaps 
execrated  more  than  it  deserves,  from  his  having  been  the  per- 
secutor of  one  whose  memory  is  honoured  by  all  who  speak  the 
German  language.  But  the  duke  was  a  man  of  rule  and  precision, 
and  such  a  man  was  of  all  others  the  most  imfit  to  manage 
Friedrich  Schiller,  who  in  his  youth  was  most  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  in  whom,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  organ  of  order 
never  greatly  predominated.  All  was  narrow  in  the  Stuttgard 
school.  To  his  mind  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  barrier,  against 
which  he  deUghted  to  kick.  He  could  only  aiatch  at  German 
poetry  as  Pelham  did  at  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man,'  when  at  Eton; 
the  works  of  his  own  lanmiage  were  a  sort  of  conU»band  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Frenchified  duke;  but  therefore  had  German 
poetry  the  greater  relish.  Klopstock,  afterwards  lightly  esteemed, 
was  then  a  favourite:  Uz  and  Haller  were  delightful.  They  were 
not  the  most  natural  authors  in  the  world,  but  so  much  the  better; 
they  were  sentimental,  and  they  seemed  to  nourish  the  feeling  he 
harooured  for  a  freedom  from  his  prison.  The  description  ofthis 
school  is  curious  as  a  record  in  itself,  and  also  as  showing  the  sort 
of  discipline  which  our  tragedian  had  to  endure. 

"  Friedrich  Schiller,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  at  the  end  of  1772,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  entered  the  military  seminary, 
with  the  design  of  studying  jurisprudence ;  but  he  did  not  begin  ms 
legal  studies  till  1774,  pursuing  in  the  first  year  the  ancient  tongues,  and 
being  instructed  in  French,  geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematics. 

**  The  institution  to  which  our  young  friend  now  belonged  was  then 
only  in  progress,  and  did  not  attain  till  afterwards  a  more  Brm  and  pet^ect 
organization.*     All  the  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes,  or  rather 

*  Though  we  have  called  it  the  Stuttgard  school,  it  was  during  Schiller's 
scholarship  that  it  was  first  moved  to  Stuttgard. 
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castes,  of  which  the  noUe  class  was  chiefly  composed  of  officers'  sons,  and 
the  lower  class  of  the  children  of  private  soldiers.  The  former  were 
called  Cavaliers,  the  latter  Eleven  (pupils).  Afterwards,  when  the  total 
numher  amounted  to  300,  each  of  these  classes  was  every  half  year 
measured  out  and  divided,  mostly  by  the  duke  himself,  in  what  was  called 
the  Rangirsacd.  The  fifty  tallest  formed  the  first  division,  the  foUowmg 
fifty  the  second,  and  the  remaining  fifty  tlie  third.  Every  one  of  these 
was  quartered  in  a  separate  dormitory.  At  first  even  the  superintendents 
were  sergeants,  and  these  exercised  such  an  authority  that  scarcely  any 
one  ventured  to  breathe  in  their  presence ;  but  when,  afterwards,  a  captain 
with  two  sub-officers  were  set  over  each  of  the  six  divisions,  and  each  of 
the  two  classes  was  put  under  a  major,  while  the  whole  academy  was 
under  a  colonel  (then  Von  Seeger),  this  reign  of  terror  was  graaually 
mitigated* 

**  The  Eleven  were  generally  made  artists  and  handicraftsmen,  painters, 
flcolptors,  architects,  stucco-makers,  gardeners,  musicians,  and  even  tailors 
and  shoemakers;  but  soon  all  the  sciences,  with  the  exception  of 
theology,  were  adopted  into  the  institution :  last  of  all,  medicine. 
Hffy  professors  and  teachers  were  gradually  appointed,  and  the  pupils, 
according  to  the  scientific  or  technical  objects  of  their  studies,  were 
separated  into  twenty-four  divisions,  of  which  the  iurists  formed  the 
fint,  the  military  the  second,  the  financiers  the  third,  the  medical  the 
fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  institution  combined  a  trade  school,  a 
gymnasium,  an  academy  for  art,  a  school  for  cadets,  an  university,  and^ 
m  short,  nearly  all  the  classes  of  instruction  which  in  our  time  are 
divided  among  separate  establishments. 

^*  The  military  form  prevailed  throughout  this  artistically  constructed 
state.  The  woiti  of  command,  'march !'  led  the  pupils  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  '  haltl'  was  heard  ;  at  the  call  '  front !'  they  turned  to 
Ae board;  at  the  order  *  grace!'  they  raised  their  folded  arms  to  their 
mouths  ;  and  then  at  a  given  sign  drew  their  stools  with  a  thundering  noise 
to  the  table.  In  a  similar  manner  a  symmetrical  order  was  appointed  for 
their  entrance  into  the  rooms  appropriated  to  instruction.  The  relation 
of  the  professors  to  their  pupils  was  all  according  to  order." 

Thus  was  the  freest  ojf  men  obliged  to  strut  along  in  a  given 
routine,  and  to  pursue  his  medical  studies,  which  do  not  otherwise 
seem  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  him,  according  to  the  word  of 
command.  Schiller  had  in  his  boyhood  been  of  a  oaring  character, 
like  his  own  Earl  Moor ;  and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Gbthe's  Gotz  von  Berlichin^en^  he  felt  an  interest  at  be- 
holding the  old  club-law  strugghng  against  modem  restraint. 
Heretical  as  it  may  be  to  us  Englishmen,  his  dislike  of  Shak- 
qpeaie  at  this  period  was  not  more  wonderM.  The  succession  of 
0(»nic  to  tra^c,  in  the  plays  of  our  immortal  dramatist,  seemed  to 
the  boy  SchiSer  to  betoken  a  strange  want  of  feeling.  The  quality 
in  Shakenpeaie,  which  Schlegel  afterwards  called  '^  uony,"  was  the 
reverse  oi  attractive  for  one  who  loved  an  earnest  purpose,  and  whose 
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tendency  was  thoroughly  "polemic.  Even  when  this  polemic  tend- 
ency had  completely  subsided,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
really  reverenced  Shakspeare.  If  he  had  he  would  scarcely  have 
sought  to  improve  the  witches  in  his  version  of  Macbeth. 

He  went  through  his  medical  studies  with  more  credit  than 
might  have  been  expected,  obtained  an  appointment  as  physiciaxi 
to  a  regiment,  and  wrote  a  treatise  '  On  trie  Connexion  between 
the  animal  and  spiritual  Nature  of  Man,'  which  was  considered  a 
superior  work  of  the  sort.  This  treatise  is  important  in  a  history 
of  Schiller's  culture,  as  it  is  in  immediate  conjunction  with  im 
materialism  of  his  youthful  period:  a  materialian  which  even  in 
later  days,  when  he  became  a  disciple  of  the  ICantian  phUoaofi^y, 
did  not  entirely  forsake  him,  but  formed  a  kind  of  count^actioii 
against  the  "  categorical  imperative"  of  the  Konigsberff  philo« 
sopher.  In  this  treatise,  Scmller  set  forth  that  it  is  equaUy  one- 
sided and  fallacious  to  seek  for  man  solely  in  his  body  or  soldy  in 
his  mind.  J£  our  body  is  unhealthy,  the  fact  is  commtmicatca  ta 
our  minds  by  pain ;  and  in  the  contrary  case  we  feel  pleasure.  Thuar 
we  learn  to  choose  one  state  and  avoid  the  other,  and  our  will  iff 
impelled  to  action.  It  is  next  shown  that  the  animal  ieeUngs 
awaken  the  mental  life,  and  give  the  first  impulse  to  its  expression^ 
The  mental  feelings,  that  is,  those  which  arise  &om  oux  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  are  accompanied  by  the  animal  feelings,  which 
the  author  proves  by  the  action  of  mental  joy  or  sorrow  on  tbe 
oorporeal  machine,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  bedy  on  die 
mind.  As  mental  agitations  are  accompanied  by  certain  extemftl 
phenomena,  Schiller  considered  he  fomia  a  hint  towards  the  fbiin>* 
dation  of  a  rational  system  of  phjrsiognomy .  **  A  physiognomy,** 
he  said, "  of  organic  parts,  as  for  instance,  referring  to  the  mze  and 
form  of  the  nose,  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  so  on,  is  periiaps  not 
impossible  ;  but  it  cannot  make  its  appearance  very  soon,  even  if 
Lavater  should  go  on  dreaming  througn  ten  quarto  volimaes." 

The  tendency  of  this  treatise  throws  important  light  on  the  first 
great  work  of  Schiller,  '^The  Robbers,'  which  was  conpoeed 
while  he  was  at  the  military  school.  Schiller  had  originally  been 
an  orthodox  Lutheran,  his  mother  was  of  an  exceedingly  religious 
turn,  and  a  prayer  written  by  him,  and  published  in  the  '  Swabiair 
Magazine'  m  the  year  1777,  shows  that  he  began  to  feel  that  ooik 
tention  between  ms  early  religion  and  the  scepticism  dl  hi»  age^ 
and  that  misery  at  the  loss  of  the  former,  whidi  he  afterwards  89 
pathetically  described  in  the  person  of  Julius  in  his  ^Philosophical 
Letters.'  The  French  materialists  gained  the  ascendancy  ov«rhi» 
mind:  and  thus  we  find  the  youth,  who,  a  few  years  before,  wa» 
almost  broken-hearted  because  he  could  not  become  a  diergyman, 
step  forward  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  priests,  catholic  and  pro- 
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testant.  It  is  in  connexion  with  tHe  material  tendency  of  Scliiller 
that  the  character  of  Franz  von  Moor  acquires  a  new  importance. 
The  firrt  impression  on  the  reader  of  '  The  Robbers'  is^  that  this 
character  is  a  mere  villain  :  a  sort  of  tragical  BUfil  opposed  to  a 
tragical  Tom  Jones :  that  Karl  is  the  mie  daring  fellow  whom 
Schiller  loves,  and  that  Franz  is  merely  the  monster  whom  the 
knight-errant  is  to  destroy.  But  Dr.  Hoffineister  very  properly 
observes,  that  while  the  heart  of  Schiller  was  with  Earl,  his  nead 
was  with  Franz.  While  the  evil  calculating  miscreant  Franz  was 
explaining  away  all  moral  obli^tions  by  deducing  them  from 
physical  causes,  his  creator  SchiUer,  then  a  medical  student,  was 
showing  how  the  affections  of  the  mind  were  caused  by  those  of 
the  body.  If  the  thundering  Karl  was  a  revolutionist,  Franz  was 
a  revolutionist  too,  and  one  of  the  true  French  breed:  a  genuine 

Sint  of  the  '  Systeme  de  la  Nature.'  Though  they  seemed  to 
te  eaoh  other,  the  two  brothers  were  both  in  a  tale.  There  was 
I^rl  with  his  immense  Titanic  club  beating  down  the  edifice  of 
modem  society,  and  roaring  forth  his  declamations  against  civilized. 
man,  priests,  and  princes;  while  Franz  was  working  away  at  the 
finmdation  of  the  building,  and  quietly  contriving  its  down&L 
When  the  two  met  in  Hades  they  might  have  ruancd  into  each 
other's  aims,  and  with  a  hug  of  reconciliation  have.  exclaimed|. 
"  Brother,  brother,  we  were  both  in  the  wrong." 

Grave,  steady  people,  did  not  like  '  The  Ilobbers,'  and  no 
wonder.  The  reconciliation  with  society  which  Karl  Moor  effects 
by  delivering  himself  up  to  justice,  does  not  in  reahty  turn  the 
tendenCT  of  Sxe  whole  piece,  which  Dr.  Hoffineister  is  acute  enough 
not  to  defend  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is  little  matter  what 
the  robber  does  in  the  last  scene;  he  has  had  the  audienoe  with  him. 
throughout,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  had  the  author  with  him, 
who  uses  him  as  a  mouthpiece  whereby  he  may  address  the 
public.  An  observation  which  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  with  reference 
to  *  The  Robbers'  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  which  we  are 
now  in  possession,  and  which  were  probably  inaccessible  to  the 
English  biographer.  '^  One  charge  brought  against  him,"  says 
Mr.  Carivle,  ^^  must  have  damped  the  joy  of  hterary  glory  and 
atung  Schiller's  pure  and  virtuous  mind  more  deeply  than  any 
otter.  He  was  accused  of  having  injured  the  cause  of  morality 
by  hia  work."  Now  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  believe  that  tbie 
accusation  wounded  him  in  the  least,  and  in*  the  second  we  do 
not  think  that  his  mind  was  at  this  particular  period  of  his  life 
ssmarkably  pure  and  virtuous.  £us  e^qycession  to  his  &iend 
SoharfiSenstein,  ''  Wo  will  make  a  book  that  must  be  absolutely 
burned  by  the  hangman,"  shows  that  he  was  not  remarkably 
tbin^ridnned  with  respect  to  charges  of  immorality;  and  as  for  hia 
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purity,  Dr.  Hoffmeister  has  taken  great  pains  to  Bhow  the  stormr 
sensuality  which  prevails  in  the  works  of  his  first  period,  both 
lyrical  and  dramatical.  Though  an  idolater  of  Schiller,  he  is  by 
no  means  a  blind  idolater;  and  he  even  looks  upon  Amelia  in 
*The  Robbers'  as  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  personage,  and  thinks 
that  the  deh^ht  she  expresses  at  the  ''paradisiacal  feeling"  of 
Karl  Moor's  kisses  sounds  oddly  in  the  mouth  of  a  maiden  lady. 
''Schiller's  love  at. that  time,"  says  the  sagacious  Hofimeister, 
"  was  a  sensual  glow,  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  a  boundless 
im^inalion." 

Tne  Grermans  of  the  last  century  were  not  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  outward  form  of  their  books,  but  the  singular 
ugliness  of  the  first  edition  of  'The  Robbers'  seems  to  have- 
astonished  even  them.  A  ramrant  Uon  glared  on  the  title-page, 
with  the  appropriate  motto,  "In  Tjrrannos."  In  a  subsequent 
edition  two  hons  appeared,  one  of  which  was  tearing  the  other  ta 
pieces.  "The  first  edition,"  says  Schiller's  friend,  Scharffen- 
stein,  "  the  paper  of  which  was  scarcely  better  than  blotting- 

Cper,  looked  hke  the  ballads  and  aocoimts  of  murders  which  are 
wked  about  the  streets."  Dr.  Hoffitneister  never  saw  this  first 
edition;  but  as  he  saw  a  second  and  "  improved"  one,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  misprints  in  its  predecessor  must  have  been  most 
appalling. 

The  length  that '  The  Robbers'  occupied  in  acting  must  have 
been  almost  without  precedent.  It  was  produced  at  Mannheim  ixt 
January,  1782;  imder  the  auspices  of  Baron  Dalber^,  a  correspon- 
dence with  whom  furnishes  material  toward  the  biography;  and 
its  performance  lasted  from  five  to  ten  o'clock.  The  inhabitants 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  poured  in  to  witness  it,  and  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre  for  nours  before  it  was  opened.  Their 
expectations  were  not  satisfied  by  the  three  first  acts  (it  was  di- 
viaed  into  six,  to  facihtate  the  changing  of  the  scenes),  but  the 
other  acts  even  surpassed  their  hopes.  Iffland,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  an  actor  at  Berlin,  and  the  author  of  several  pieces 
in  the  Kotzebue  style,  was  at  Mannheim.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  made  the  ^eatest  impression  in  Franz^ 
Moor.  It  was  this  pcrfoimance  that  introduced  him  to  Stiller, 
to  whom  he  proved  a  most  valuable  acquaintance.  Frequently  da 
we  see  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  Schiller's  life,  appear  as  a  sort  of 
good  genius;  and  enlighten  his  friend,  superior  in  every  other 
respect,  with  his  own  superior  loiowledge  or  die  world.  Schiller 
was  present  at  the  first  performance  m  his  '  Robbers ;'  he  had 
privately  left  Stuttgard  for  Mannheim  without  leave  of  his  superior 
officer,  to  witness  it.  Such  was  the  effect  it  had  on  him,  that  in  a 
letter  to  Dalberg  he  said,  "  I  have  observed  much  and  learned 
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much,  and  I  believe  that  if  Germany  ever  finds  a  dramatic  poet 
in  me,  I  must  date  the  epoch  &om  last  week." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  those  events  of 
Schiller's  life  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
works.  Such  events  have  long  been  before  the  public  of  every 
dviUzed  nation  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  it  is  cniefly  as  giving 
additional  li^ht  on  the  history  of  Schiller's  mind  and  writings  that 
we  regard  with  interest  the  work  of  Dr.  Hoffineister.  The  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Schiller  could  not  agree  by  nature.  A 
satirical  expression  in  the  ^  Robbers'  had  offended  his  highness, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  was  not  equally  offended  at  its 
departure  from  the  French  style,  of  which  he  was  a  declared  ad- 
mirer. The  composition  of  all  works  excepting  on  medicine  was 
prohibited,  and  the  young  dramatist  was  stnctly  enjoined  to  have 
no  communication  with  any  foreign  country.  A  second  visit  to 
Mannheim  violated  the  latter  of  these  orders,  while  the  growing 
passion  of  an  author  rendered  obedience  to  the  former  impossible. 
The  flight  from  Stuttgard  was  resolved  on,  and  carried  into  effect. 
Schiller  fled  in  company  with  his  friaid,  the  young  musician 
Streicher,  who  has  written  an  account  of  this  most  pamful  period 
of  the  poet's  life.  It  is  a  history  of  privations  as  great  as  man 
could  undergo,  further  imbittered  by  the  disappointment  of  the  poet 
at  not  meeting  with  a  reception  which  he  thought  he  had  every 
right  to  expect.  Dalberg,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend  before  he 
had  lost  the  duke's  favour,  found  sundry  excuses  to  avoid  pa- 
tixmizing  a  fugitive,  and  Schiller  was  in  constant  alarm  lest  the 
government  of  any  state  into  which  he  might  wander  should 
deliver  him  up  to  Wirtemberg.  Under  all  this  weight  of  afflic- 
tion his  productive  genius  was  unimpaired.  He  completed  his 
*  Fiesco,'  which  he  had  commenced  ait  Stuttgard;  and  having 
planned  his  'Cabal  and  Love'  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest 
misery,  he  completed  that  also.  Between  the  composition  of  these 
plays  and  their  production  on  the  stage,  Schiller's  life  had  become 
more  happy.  A  noble-minded  lady,  Frau  von  Wolzogen  (not  the 
authoress  of  *  Schiller's  Life')  allowed  him  to  reside  at  her  estate 
at  Bauerbach,  where  he  passed  his  time  so  pleasantly,  that  in 
afterlife  he  oflen  apoke  of  it  with  regret.  He  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  the  lady's  daughters,  but  this  passion  led  to  no  other  re- 
sult than  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  effect  on  his 
poetry.  The  fear  that  SchiUer  would  be  persecuted  by  the 
duke  gradually  subsided,  and  Dalberg,  who  to  conceal  his  motives 
had  jQoade  dl  sorts  of  frivoloiis  objections  to  his  *•  Fiesco,'  be- 
came once  more  his  friend.  To  this  renewed  acquaintance  was 
owing  the  production  of  *  Fiesco*  and  *  Cabal  and  Love,'  on  the 
Mannheim  boards. 
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*  Fi^iBCo'  was  not  a  lucky  piece.  In  the  reading  Schiller  had 
marred  it  by  his  Swabian  dialect,  and  he  afterwards  found  tibe 
actors  could  not  move  in  it  easily.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  domestic  dramas,  in  whi(di  the  dialogue  never  rose  above  the 
conversation  of  common  life;  and  the  language  of  '  Fiesco,'  not- 
withstanding it  was  in  prose,  was  too  exalted  for  their  comprehen- 
sion. The  storminess  of  *•  The  Robbers'  had  carried  the  actors 
along,  but  there  was  not  that  same  amount  of  impetuous  passion 
in  *  Fiesco.'  The  notice  to  the  public  on  the  first  performance 
of  his  historical  play,  which  Schiller  composed  and  printed  with 
the  bills,  we  give  entire. 

^^  Properly,  the  picture  should  speak  for  the  ardst,  and  he<  ought  to 
wait  beband  the  curtain  for  the  decision.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to 
bribe  the  judgment  of  the  audienoe  for  my  style,  nor  is  the  tfaiead  of 
my  tragedy  much  obsoored.  Nevertheless  I  valiie  too  hig^y  the 
attention  of  my  spectators,  not  to  save  them  the  fow  moments  wfaieh  it 
would  cost  them  to  find  it. 

^^  Fiesco  is  the  chief  point  of  this  piece,  towards  whiob  all  the  actions  aadt 
characters  tend,  as  streams  to  the  ocean  :  Fiesco,  whom  I  can  introduce 
with  no  better  recommendation  than  by  saying  that  J.  J.  Rousseau  bore 
him  in  his  heart:  Iiesco,  a  great,  fertile  minc^  who  imder  the  dec^tfol 
veil  of  an  effeminate  Epicurean  indolence,  in  still,  noiseless  obscurity,  like 
the  creative  spirit  over  chaos,  alone  and  unheard,  hatches  a  world,  and 
assumes  the  empty  smiling  mien  of  one  altogether  worthless,  while 
^gantic  schemes  and  impetuous  wishes  are  formenting  in  Ins  burning 
IxMom  :  Fiesco,  who  long  mistaken  at  last  steps  forth  as  a  god,  places 
his  completed  work  before  astonished  eyes,  and  stands  a  quiet  spectator 
while  the  wheels  of  the  great  machine  move  inevitaUy  towards  the 
intended  goal :  Fiesco^  who  foars^  notfaingbut  to  find  an  equal ;  ?rho  is 
more  proud  at  the  conquest  of  his  own  heart  than  at  tiiat  of  a  finv 
midablestate :  Fiesco,  who  at  last  with  a  divine  vietory  over  self,  flingr 
away  the  seduetive  guttering  reward  of  his  labours,  the  crown  of 
Genoa,  and  finds  more  pleasure  in  being  the  happiest  citizen  among 
his  people  than  in  being  their  prince.* 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  shall  justify  the  liberties,  which 
in  this  modified  form  of  Fiesco  I  hare  taken  with  historical  tnxih,  and 
even  with  my  first  version.  According  to  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter,  the  Count  labours  for  the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  in  both 
he  perishes  in  the  midst  of  the  conspiracy.  The  historical  objections  I 
think  I  can  soon  set  aside  ;  for  I  am  not  an  historian,  and  the  great 
emotion  which  I  might  awaken  in  the  heart  of  my  specfcaton  by  a  bold 
fiction/  overbalances  with  me  strict  historical  accuracy.  The  Genoese 
Fiesco  need  give  my  Fiesco  nothing  more  than  his  name  and  his  mask 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  'Fieaoo'  was  so  alterad  for  the  Mannheim 

that  the  hero's  crimmal  attempts  nt  supreme  power  were  omitted  amd  he  was 
made  a  sincere  patriot.  The  original  version  of  the  play,  in  which  private  am- 
bition is  made  a  motive,  is  the  one  reprinted  in  Bchiller's  worki. 
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— ^the  rest  he  may  keep  to  himself.  Is  it  my  fault  if  he  thought  lest 
noUy  ?  if  he  was  more  unhappy  ?  Why  snould  my  audienee  be  the 
sofferezs  for  this  disagreeable  turn  ia  affairs  ?  I  admit  that  my 
Fiesco  13  a  spurious  one ;  but  why  should  I  care^  if  he  is  greater  than 
the  real  one,  and  my  public  is  pleased  with  him  ?  Wliy  I  have  contra- 
dicted my  first  version,  which  made  the  Count  £el11  a  victim  to  his  am- 
bition— that  is  another  question.  Perhaps  at  the  time  when  I  de- 
signed it,  I  was  more  conscientious  or  more  timid  :  or  perhaps  I  pur- 
pc^ely  wrote  for  the  quiet  reader  who  can  unravel  the  most  tangled 
threaid  with  circumspection,  otherwise  than  for  the  hasty  listener,  who 
must  enjoy  at  the  instant :  and  certainly  it  is  more  agreeable  to  rush 
into  the  waves  with  the  great  man  than  to  be  instructed  by  a  punished 
crnmnal. 

"  The  moral  tendency  of  this  piece  no  one  wiU  doobt.  '  If,  un£»rta«p 
iwt^y  for  mankind,  it  is  of  such  fiiequent  ooeunrence  tint  our  moat 
dWine  impulses,  that  our  best  gemn  lor  the  great  and  good,  are  buried 
mder  the  oppression  of  ordinary  civil  life ;  if  little-miiidednesa  and 
fashion  mar  tiie  bold  outline  of  nature ;  if  af  thousand  ridiculous  con- 
ventioiia  impair  the  great,  stamp  of  divinity;  surely  a  play  cannot  be 
purposeleas^  which  holds  before  our  eyes  themirror  of  our  entire  strength, 
which  kindles  anew  the  dying  spark  of  heroism,  which  calls  us  from 
the  narrow,  dull  circle  of  evexy-day  life  into  a  higher  sphere.  Sueh  a 
play,  I  hope,  is  the  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco. 

**  Ever  holy  and  solemn  to  me  is  the  still,  the  mighty  moment  in  the 
llieatre,  when  the  hearts  of  so  many  hundreds  tremble  according  to  the 
fancy  cf  the  poet,  as  at  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand ;  when,  torn  from 
ail  iaa  masks  and  lurking-places,  the  natural  man  listens  with  opoi 
senses ;  when  I  hold  the  reins  of  my  spectator's  soid,  and  ean  flin^  it 
like  aball  to  heaven  or  hell:  and  it  is  high  tteason  against  gmiua^ 
high  treason  against  man,  to  mass  this  haj^y  moment,  in  whksh  bo  nmeh 
ean  be  won  or  lost  ks  the  heart.  If  any  one  of  us  leama  for  ifae  benefit 
of  hie  country  to  cast  away  that  throne,  whieh  it  is  in  his  power  to 
gfasp^  tlien  b  the  moral  of  Fiesco  the  ^eatestthat  lifeaffi>rds» 

<<  I  could  not  say  less  to  a  publio,  which  by  the  very  kind  reception  of 
my  '  Robbers*  animated  my  passion  for  the  stage,  and  to  which  all  my 
future  dramatic  works  are  dedicated." 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  long  appeal  does  not  show  that 
Schiller,  while  he  had  the  best  opinion  of  the  disposition  of  his 
audience,  formed  but  a  limited  estimate  of  their  discernment.  The 
document,  which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Schiller's' 
works,  completely  illustrates  the  view  he  entertained  at  the  time  of 
Ae  stage  being  a  moral  institution,  which  was  to  occupy  a  place  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  and  the  pulpit.  He  had  not  gained 
that  purely  artistical  position,  from  which  the  artist  merely  re&eais 
the  beaulT  of  his  work  irrespective  of  its  tendency,  which  he 
took  in  aiter  life,  or  rather  Aouffht  he  took.  ^  The  declamatorjr 
style,  often  bordering  on  the  ridiculaus,  in  whidi  the  address  la 
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written,  forma  a  complete  parallel  to  the  pompous  and  tui^d 
energy  of  his  early  prose  dramas.  The  doctrine  that  historical 
truth  might  advantageously  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  wotIc 
of  art,  was  one  which  he  retained  in  his  maturer  years.  ^*  It 
shows,"  he  said  in  his  essay  '  On  Tragic  Art'  first  published  in 
1792,  "  a  very  limited  notion  of  tragic  art,  and  of  poetry  in  ge- 
neral, to  bring  the  tragic  poet  before  the  tribunal  oi  history,  and 
to  require  information  from  one  who,  by  his  very  name,  only 
obhges  himself  to  produce  emotion  and  pleasure." 

As  we  have  already  said,  '  Fiesco'  was  not  a  lucky  play. 
The  audience  of  Mannheim  had  been  no  more  accustomed  to 
anj  thing  beyond  domestic  dramas,  than  the  actors.  A  con- 
spiracy, and  that  at  Genoa,  presented  them  with  a  region, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  which  they  had  not  learned  to  breathe. 
Their  whole  critique  on  it  was  summed  up  in  the  one  proposition, 
^^  that  the  piece  was  too  learned  for  them.  At  Berlin  ana  Frank- 
fort, however,  it  was  played  with  greater  success.  As  we  might 
surmise  from  the  character  of  the  Mannheim  people,  *  Cabal  and 
Love'  met  with  a  far  better  reception  than  *  Iiesco.'  Here  was 
a  domestic  story  fitted  for  the  capacity  of  every  body  ;  and  what 
made  it  especially  deUghtful,  it  advocated  the  humble  city  life 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  court;  and  hence  had  the  same  ma- 
terials for  success  with  many  pieces  of  our  own  time,  in  which  all 
the  poor  l)eople  are  made  good,  and  all  the  rich  people  bad. 
Schiller,  with  his  friend  Streicher,  attended  its  first  performance. 
He  is  described  as  sitting  quietly  and  cheerfully,  utterix^  but  few 
words,  while  he  awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  When  the 
performance  began,  if  any  passage  railed,  the  play  of  his  lips  and 
the  contraction  of  his  eyebrows  marked  his  annoyance,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  with  animation  when  a  speech  produced  the  desired 
dSect.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
act,  at  the  end  of  which  he  simply  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  going  well !" 
The  second  act  produced  such  a  sensation,  that  wnen  the  cur- 
tain descended,  the  audience  shouted  applause,  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  a  manner  which  was  then  unusual.  Perhaps  before 
Schiller's  time  there  was  no  call  for  such  demonstrations.  He 
was  so  much  taken  by  surprise,  that  he  rose  and  bowed  to  the 
public,  eacpressing  by  lus  mien  and  deportment  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  gratitude. 

Schiller's  fame  was  now  pretty  generally  established*  His 
friends  urged  him  to  present  himself  at  tiie  court  of  Weimar^ 
then  at  me  height  of  its  glory,  and  the  result  was,  that  he 
attained  the  tide  of  Councillor  of  the  Duchy  {HerzogfUch 
Weimariicher  Jtaih).  But  it  was  not  till  his  residence  at  Leiprig 
and  Dresden  that  he  came  in  pleasant  contact  with  the  world; 
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that  lie  began  to  feel  a  social  tendencjr  instead  of  one  merely  pole- 
mic. It  is  to  the  residence  at  these  cities  that  we  are  indebted  for 
his*  Song  to  Joy/  that  noble  out-breathing  of  the  sublimest  phi- 
lanthro^j,  and  for  the  completion  of  his  tragedy  of  ^  Don  Kar- 
los,'  which  was  first  publish^  in  portions. 

With  this  tragedy  concludes  what  is  called  the  first  period  of 
Schiller's  life,  the  period  of  "  youthful  natural  poesy/'  which  ex- 
tends to  the  year  1786,  when  Schiller  was  about  twenty-sevai 
years  of  age.  The  productions  of  this  time  were  the  four  plays 
we  have  mentioned,  a  few  essays,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
lyrical  poems;  and  its  characteristic  is  that  hostility  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  so  prevalent  among  yoimg  enthusiasts,  at  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Educated  m  the  most  confined  manner;  limited  in  his  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  snatching  all  information,  beyond  that 
immediately  required  for  the  medical  profession,  by  a  determined 
act ;  feeling  that  the  cultivation  of  nis  mind  was  in  itself  al- 
most rebeUion  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  Schiller  looked  upon 
the  whole  world  as  one  vast  foe,  with  which  he  alone  had  to 
grapple.  The  strength  which  he  displayed  in  combating  his  an- 
tagonist was  truly  wonder&l.  That  a  youth  secluded  from  all 
experience  of  the  world  should  be  able  to  form  one  of  his  own, 
peopled  with  such  muscular  personages  as  the  Robber  Moor  and 
his  band,  was  astoimdin^.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  mighty  nature 
rousing  itself,  and  assertmg  its  rij^hts  against  the  whole  fabric  of 
conventionality.  A  rough  crudity,  a  ferocious  sensuahty,  occa- 
sionally bordering  on  the  disgusting,  marked  the  first  expressions 
of  the  great  poet :  but  where  was  ne  to  learn  refinement — ^where 
was  he  to  acquire  instruction,  but  from  his  own  imagination,  and 
irom  his  own  violent  passions  ?  Many  higher  works  of  art  did 
Schiller  produce  before  his  early  death,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
the  element  of  power  displayed  to  such  an  eminent  decree  as  in 
the  works  of  tne  first  period.  Having  written  on  his  banner, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  Wrong,"  his  different  plays  were  but  so  many 
series  of  attacks.  By  making  a  robber  the  central  point  of  inte- 
rest, in  ICarl  Moor,  he  set  at  defiance  all  law  and  order  ;  in  the 
character  of  Ferdinand,  in  *  Cabal  and  Love,'  by  making  a 
'oung  nobleman  fi)rm  an  attachment  to  a  fiddler's  daughter  and 
jrave  all  family  considerations,  he  opposed  one  of  the  narrower  forms 
of  conventionality;  in  delineating  Fiesco  conspiring  against  the 
Donas,  he  introduced  artfulness  against  his  foe,  society,  instead  of 
mere  force.  The  characterof  Lady  Milford  in  ^  Cabal  and  Love/ 
the  only  good  person  at  court,  alihough  a  prince's  concubine^ 
was  a  procuimation  against  the  law  to  which  females  are  subjected 
in  civilized  society*    Schiller  at  this  period  had  nothing  in  him  of 
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the  meie  artiBt,  but  callii^  lunuelf  by  turns  Earl  Moor,  Fer£- 
nand,  and  Fiesco,  be  marcbed  into  his  own  pkys,  and  boldly  de- 
U^eTed  bisTioleat  opmioos.  Hence  bis  tenaency  «t  that  penodis 
ligbtly  called  a  ^*  moml^political"  tendency,  by  whicb  it  is  meant, 
that  aU  the  works  of  this  time  are  devoted,  not  to  the  ezpiesaxm 
of  the  sublime  and  beautifiil,  bnt  to  that  of  certain  views  of  po- 
litics and  morals.:  if  indeed  the  desire  of  subversion  can  be  styled 
a  *'  view."  As  for  mosali^,  in  the  accepted  seBse  of  the  tenn, 
there  is  but  little  of  it  in  oduUer's  works  of  the  first  period.  Not 
only  in  his  plays  did  he  recklessly  declare  war  against  eveacy  in- 
stitution, however  wholesome  ;  but  in  his  lyrical  poems  he  spoke 
even  more  openly.  In  his  poem  of  *  Freethinking  fit>m  Paasicm' 
(Freiffeisterei  au8  Leidenschaft\  only  a  small  portion  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Combat'  {Dtr  Kampf)^  he  boldly  opposed  marriage;  and 
the  tragedy  of  '  Don  Karios'  is  not  altc^ther  firee  from  a  similar 
tendency.  Strength  is  the  character  of  the  lyrical  pieces  as  well 
as  of  the  dramas  of  the  first  period:  a  strength  wnidi  is  often 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  which  the  youn^  author  felt  in 
mouldinghis  language  to  his  purpose  ;  fer  fiudhly  was  no  attri- 
bute of  Schiller,  and  ne  was  forced  to  strive  for  whatever  he  would 
attain.  Much  misdirected  was  this  power,  but  its  very  existence 
was  a  marvel.  Even  in  the  absurdities  of  Schiller's  youth,  there 
was  something  mighty  and  Titanic.  The  small  wits  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  might  indulge  in  a  ku^h  at  the  *'  Robbers;'  but  the  play 
was  no  more  a  subject  for  ridicule  than  the  deformed  Typioa 
who  scared  the  gods  fircun  Olympus. 

'  Don  Karios,  which  is  enumerated  among  the  pieces  of  the 
first  period,  does  not  so  much  belong  to  it,  as  it  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  to  another  state  of  mind.  The  important  distmction  is 
drawn  by  Dr.  Hoftneister,  that  while  the  first  three  pieces  are  of 
a  tendency  purely  destrtbctioe^  '  Don  Karios'  is  on  a  eon^mctim 
principle.  The  heroes  of  the  early  dramas  were  merely  knocking 
down  existing  institutions  ;  but  the  Marquis  Posa,  wno  is  SchiT 
Ws  representative  in  his  fourth  play,  is  an  impersonation  of  pure 
reason,  who  would  construct  an  ideal  repubhc.  The  author,  by 
adopting  blank  verse  in  this  tragedy,  inst^  of  prose,  abandoned 
that  crude  reality^  to  which  he  had  before  adhered  ;  but  still  it  is 
a  work  not  so  satas&ctory  of  its  kind  as  the  ^  Robbers.'  The  au- 
thor had  not  yet  risen  to  the  artistical  state  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  ^  Wallenstein,'  and  had  lost  the  rough  muscular 
stren^  which  he  had  exhibited  at  Stuttgard.  The  Marquis  of 
Posa  IS  a  character  highly  uninteresting:  now  a  mere  essay  lifted 
out  of  the  sphere  of  humanity,  now  a  go-between  to  the  prince 
and  his  mother-in-law,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  faithlessness  that 
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loiders  faim  almost  dis^ustrng.  £ing  Philip  is  the  only  ch»- 
lacter  in  the  peee  for  whom  we  can  &el  en  interest;  and  in 
spite  of  the  admiration  which  many  entertain  fear  ^  Don  Eorlos/ 
we  can  only  Talne  it  as  a  transitian^piece  from  one  state  to 
aaother. 

The  second  pexiod  of  Schiller's  life,  whidi  lasted  from  1786  to 
1794,  was  the  period  of  intellectual  cultiYation,  when  the  poet 
studied  most,  aad  produced  least  of  a  poetical  character.  No 
dzamatic  work  was  written  during  this  period;  but  the  few  diort 
lomimoes,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  '  Ghost-seer,'  some 
important  philosophical  essays,  the  histories  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  be^des  several 
smaller  histoiieal  pieces,  and  some  lyrical  poems,  form  the  result  of 
the  eight  years  labour.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  wild,  rest- 
less youth  settled  into  a  steady  member  of  society.  He  married 
a  lady  of  &mily,  Charlotte  vonLengefeld;  he  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  the  professorahip  of  histogy  at  Jena  ;  and  a 
stipend  from  two  generous  admirers  of  his  works,  the  Prince  of 
Augostenburg  and  Count  Schimmehiiaan,  kept  him  for  a  while 
in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.  The  mental  culture  which  he 
was  forced  to  undergo  at  this  period  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  his  fotnre  caieer.  The  opinion  has  been  uttered,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  much  general  information  while  at  the  military 
school ;  but  this  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve,  is  erro- 
neous. Schiller  had  all  the  uncertain  feeling  of  a  half-educated 
man;  he  could  take  no  sure  position;  his  views  were  limited,  and 
his  early  faith  had  been  shaken  by  the  prevalent  French  philosophy. 
So  litUe  was  he  qualified  for  his  historical  professorship  by 
previous  study,  that  it  is  said  his  lecture  often  contained  that 
which  he  only  knew  the  day  before.  His  mind  was  not  qualified 
to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  history  :  it  was  his  nature  to 
grasp  at  general  conceptions  rather  than  dive  into  nerticularities: 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  learned  quite  as  mucuias  he  taught 
while  he  occupied  the  professorial  chair. 

Any  thing  like  orderly  study  was  irreconcilable  with  his  dis- 
position, but  his  appointment  had  placed  him  in  a  situation  w. 
which  he  was  forced  to  acquire  knowledge.  There  his  mind  b^ 
came  gradually  well  stored,  though  he  never  became  learned,  in 
the  acce|>ted  sense  of  the  term,  rhe  necessity  of  writing  Latin 
at  the  military  school  had  doubtless  rendered  nim  a  proficient  in 
that  knguaffe,  but  that  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing  of  Greek  is 
proved  by  me  fact  that  his  version  of  tne  *  Iphigenia'  of  Euri- 
pides was  translated  fi:om  the  Latin,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
df  the  French  of  Brumoy.  At  one  time  he  had  a  desire  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  nether  he  nor  Gothe 
were  ever  well   acquainted  with  the  language,   and  Herder, 
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startliiig  as  it  may^  appear,  was,  according  to  Hoffineister,  but  an 
indifferent  Hellenist.  This  last  assertion,  however,  we  would  re- 
ceive cautiously. 

Among  the  studies  which  Schiller  followed  at  this  period,  there 
was  none  that  he  pursued,  with  more  earnestness  and  assiduity  than 
that  of  Kant's  phuosopliy,  which  had  now  begun  to  make  its  way 
Arough  Germany.  From  the  •  Philosophical  Letters'  between 
Julius  and  Raphael,  it  is  probable  that  a  notion  of  Theosophie 
Pantheism  prevailed  in  Schiller's  mind  for  a  short  time,  probably 
something  resembling  the  system  of  Schelling.  The  last  letter  of 
that  series  is  a  warning  a^mst  speculation,  and  an  exhortation  to 
action  within  the  connned  limits  assigned  to  man;  and  in  the  ad- 
mirable novel  of  the  *  Ghost-seer,'  the  Prince,  who  afterwards 
becomes  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  is  made  the  organ  of  similar 
opinions,  though  he  gives  them  with  an  epicurean  design.  Man, 
according  to  the  Prince,  is  a  being  at  each  end  of  whose  existence 
there  is  a  drawn  curtain,  beyond  which  conjecture  is  useless:  and 
therefore  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  grasp  at  the  present  moment.  The 
doctrine  of  Kant,  which  woiild  confine  all  our  theoretical  know- 
ledge to  the  objects  of  experience,  while  the  supersensual  ideas 
are  converted  into  practical  postulates,  was  therefore  particularly 
acceptable  to  Schiller;  while  that  freedom  which  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  practical  doctrine  of  Kant,  and  which  stands 
above  the  sensible  world,  exactly  accorded  with  one  who  had 
carved  out  a  path  for  himself  in  defiance  of  opposing  circum- 
sUmces.  The  freedom  of  the  will  which  Kant  sets  at  the  head  of 
morality,  was  wliat  Schiller  especially  laboured  to  assert  through- 
out his  life.  The  explanation  of  history  as  the  evolution  of  a 
grand  Providential  design,  was  not  part  of  his  scheme;  but  it  was 
m  man  alone  that  he  sought  for  the  springs  of  action,  and  it  was 
not  till  long  afterwards  that  a  supematiuul  power  was  recognised 
in  his  poems.  The  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  had  dis- 
gusted him  with  Gallican  republicanism,  but  still  it  was  for  man 
asserting  his  freedom  that  he  wrote.  Hence  the  Dutch  Protestants 
resisting  Spain  were  the  objects  of  his  affection  in  his  history  of 
the  Netheriand  revolt,  and  hence  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism,  was  his  favourite  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Protestantism  was  dear  to  Schiller  as  a  resistance  to  a  power  which 
usurped  dominion  over  human  reason,  and  from  no  other  point  of 
view :  since  with  its  doctrines  he  had  nothing  in  common.  It  is 
vain  to  hold  a  veil  over  the  truth,  which  is  most  clearly  put  forth 
by  Dr.  Hoffmeister,  that  Schiller  belonged  to  no  reoomised  reli- 
gious sect  whatever,  although  in  after  life  he  abandoned  that 
violent  hatred  against  the  pnesthood  which  he  had  entertained  in 
his  youth.  Catholicism  was  too  usurping,  Protestantism  too 
prosaic,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  hope  for  some  improved  form 
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of  church  wonhip  which  AotJd  be  free  from  both  obiections. 
His  aversion  from  the  prosaic  form  of  Protestantism  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  is  completely 
illustrated  by  his  poem  the  '  Gods  of  Greece,**  in  which  he  un- 
scrupidously  regrets  the  loss  of  heathenism,  as  well  as  the  progress 
of  science.  In  the  '  Ghost-seer* — ^that  powerful  novel  which  is 
unsurpassable  for  the  appearance  of  truth  with  which  the  progress 
of  the  storv  is  followed  out-*-he  represents  the  CathoUc  church 
in  the  blackest  Ught,  adopting  the  most  imscrupulous  means  to 
draw  the  weak  but  well  meaning  prince  into  its  pale,  and  finally 
succeeding. 

Having  once  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  Schiller  remained 
a  Kantian  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  limiting  tendency  of 
Kant's  theoretical,  and  die  highly  moral  tendency  of  his  practical 
philosophy,  were  alike  pleasing  to  Schiller.  But  while  he  admitted 
the  panty  of  the  Kantian  morality,  he  was  desirous  of  bringing 
into  the  system  another  moral  element:  that  of  sesthetical  cul- 
ture: and  the  introduction  of  this  element  is  the  purpose  of  his 
philosophical  essays.  The  precept  of  morality,  the  ^^  categorical 
imperative"  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  with  Ksait  of  such  an 
uncompromising  character  that  it  remained  in  constant  opposition 
to  natural  inclination.  Moral  good  was  to  be  done  on  principle 
alone;  and  an  inclination  towards  the  right  path  from  a  love  of 
good,  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged.  Schiller 
stepped  in  as  a  kind  of  memator  between  this  rigorous  morality 
and  the  natural  affections.  As,  when  a  medical  student,  he  had 
pointed  out  a  harmony  between  the  soul  and  body,  so  did  he 
now  essay  to  prove  that  an  agreement  between  the  reason  and  the 
inclination  was  unnecessary  for  the  perfect  man,  and  that  a  state 
in  which  the  former  was  a  mere  ruler,  and  the  latter  a  mere  slave, 
was  one  of  imperfection.  That  spontaneous  ^ood,  which  does 
not  arise  from  a  conquest  over  tne  evil  passions,  but  &om  a 
''  beautiM  soul"  {schone  Seele)^  which  is  not  dissimilar  from  what 
we  should  call  a  '*  good  heart,"  was  what  Schiller  hoped  to  dicit, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ''beautiful  soul"  he  looked  upon 
the  fine  arts  as  admirably  adapted.  It  was  not  now  that  he  de- 
sired a  particular  moral  to  be  conveyed  by  a  particular  work,  but 
the  mom  effect  was  to  be  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful.  For  a  complete  exposition  of  Schil- 
ler's philosophical  views  vrith  resect  to  art  we  refer  our  readers 
to  his  essays  'On  Grace  and  Dignity*  and  *  On  Tragic  Art,* 
and  to  his  '  Letters  on  jEsthetical  Cultivation:'  works  which  we 


^It  should  be  obsenred  that  the  form  in  which  this  poem  appears  in  the  col- 
lection of  Schiller's  works  is  much  softened  from  its  original  shape. 
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have  reason  to  su£pect  are  bat  Httle  studied  m  this  ooimtry,  bufc 
which  are  admiiable  testimonials  of  the  versatile  talent  q£ 
Schiller,  and  of  his  abilitj  to  treat  of  abetzact  subjeeta  in  a 
manner  comparativelj  popular. 

The  works  which  Schuler  wrote  on  philosophical  snlyects  are 
confined  more  or  less  to  one  branch  of  philosophj :  tiz.,  asihetics^ 
or  the  science  of  the  sublime  and  beautiM :  so  that  Schiller 
seems  less  to  haye  devoted  himsdf  to  philosojohy  for  its  owit 
sake,  than  to  acquire  a  firm  bass  for  his  opeiationB  as  an.  artist; 
conceiving  that  havinff  clearly  defined  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  art,  he  would  be  ame  to  proceed  with  firmness  and  confidenoe. 
It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  this  method  of  poetic  culture  was 
not  approved  bjr  Grothe,  who  relied  so  much  on  inmiediate  per* 
eeption,  and  who  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  EckermAnit 
treated  the  philosophical  labours  of  Schiller  as  so  much  loss  of 
time.  Schmer  himself,  when  he  had  abandoned  this  studj, 
qx>ke  of  it  as  of  little  worth  in  the  cultivation  of  anartbt.  Kant 
was  the  only  one  of  the  German  philosophers  whom  he  regarded, 
and  a  criti<]^ue  on  the  mind  was  all  that  he  asked  for  from  the 
metaphj^sician.  Hence  he  was  particularly  averse  firom  that 
speciuative  tendency  of  German  philosophy  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed  the  publication  of  Kant's  works;  and  hence  the 
science  of  Fichte,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  Indeed  he  was  not  commonhr  just  to 
that  acute  thinker,  the  first  who  really  essayed  to  oetiDB  the 
nature  of  science;  and  the  satires  he  publidied  on  the  famous 
*^  Ego  and  Non-ego,"  were  rather  woithy  the  mind  of  an  Au- 
gustus Kotzebue  wan  that  of  Friedrich  Schiller.  Whatever  Dr. 
fiof&neister,  who  is  a  Kantian  of  some  sort,  and  who  evidently 
applauds  Schiller's  disaffection  fiK>m  all  Kant's  successors,  may 
ihmk,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  human  mind  could  be 
contented  with  such  unsatisfactorjr  results  as  those  of  the  *  Cd- 
tique  of  Pure  Reason,'  even  with  the  *  Critique  of  Fnctical 
Reason'  as  a  supplement.  Fichte  clearly  saw  that  there  was 
something  wanting  to  complete  philosophy,  he  was  the  first  who 
attempteoL  to  bring  science  into  one  ^rand  system  based  on  a 
single  proposition,  and  however  he  mi^t  have  fiuled  in  carrying 
out  his  theoiy,  there  was  so  much  grandeur  in  the  attempt,  ana 
such  sinoerily  in  the  man,  that  we  can  scarcely  regard  with  pa* 
tience  the  efforts  of  Schiller  to  turn  him  into  rimcole.  With 
G5*the,  who  disliked  speculation  altogether,  the  case  was  different. 
The  whole  of  this  second  period  was  but  a  sort  of  preparation 
to  the  w(»rks  of  the  third,  which  lasts  from  1794  to  Schil- 
ler's death  in  1805.  It  is  called  the  period  of  '^  mature  artis- 
tical  poetry:"  and  it  might  with  propriety  be  termed  the  period 
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of  Grothe's  influence.  The  two  poets  had  met  lonff  before,  hut 
thej  had  rather  felt  a  dislike  for  each  other  than  omerwise,  and 
it  was  not  till  Schiller  h^d  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
Gothe  that  of  forty-five,  that  thOT  began  to  exert  an  influence 
reciprocally  beneficial.  Gothe  had  temporarily  ceased  from. 
poetical  production,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Sclnller  for  art  was 
aseM  in  calling  him  back  to  activity;  while  his  own  stroi^ly 
objective  mind  was  equally  serviceable  in  bringing  down  SchiSer 
firom  a  sphere  of  abstraction  into  the  regions  of  reality.  Working 
together  as  they  did  for  the  Weimar  theatre,  their  pursuits  became 
ahnost  identified,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  almost 
the  hand  of  Gothe  in  some  of  the  "  mature"  works  of  Schiller. 
The  progress  of  Schiller's  lyrical  poems,  which  Hofimeister  fol- 
lows with  hair-splitting  acuteness,  and  with  a  most  refined 
system  of  order,  may  be  defined  in  a  word,  as  a  progress  from 
ideality  to  reality.  Of  the  first  poems  of  the  period,  wnich  were 
the  immediate  result  of  the  metaphysical  studies,  the  well-known 
^  Ideal  and  Life*  may  be  named  as  a  specimen.  Here  the  subject 
is  purely  supCTsensoal,  and  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  at  all. 
The  very  tendency  of  the  poem  is  to  recommend  a  life  not  in  the 
actaal  world,  but  in  the  world  of  appearances:  that  is,  in  the  ses- 
thetical  world:  so  that  the  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement to  the  *  Letters  on  iEsthetical  Cidture.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poem  called  the  '  Ideal,'  which  is  still  little  known,  has 
at  least  so  fiir  a  reality  that  it  expresses  an  actual  feeling — a 
regret  for  the  period  of  youthfiil  faith,  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  the  complamts  of  JuBus  in  the  *  Philosophical  Letters/  The 
ideal  tendency  of  Schiller  at  this  particular  tmie  had  led  him  into 
strange  errors,  particularly  the  almost  unpardonable  one  of  cutting 
up  poor  Burger  in  a  memorable  critique,  for  not  coming  up  to 
his  (Schiller's)  standard  of  ideality.  He  was  evidentiy  becoming 
an  advocate  for  that  most  illiberal  sort  of  criticism,  which  does 
not  test  a  work  of  art  by  its  own  intention,  but  by  a  rule  which  the 
critic  himself  lays  down.  The  most  ideal  of  Schiller's  poems  are 
those  whidi  were  naturally  the  least  acceptable  to  Gothe,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  in  the  communications  of  him  and  W.  Hum- 
boldt with  Schiller,  how  the  one  approves  more  as  the  other 
approves  less,  from  the  different  notions  of  excellence  which  they 
entertained.  Gothe's  influence  was  of  course  the  strongest,  and 
hence  we  find  Schiller  gradually  come  down  frx)m  his  merely  ideal 
position,  and  grow  more  and  more  earthly,  till  at  last  he  produces 
nis  ballads,  the  subjects  of  which  are  substantial  stories.  The 
collection  of  epigrams  published  by  the  two  poets  under  the  tide 
of  *  Xcnia,*  in  which  they  satirized  without  mercy  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  contemporaries,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Hoffineister  as  a 
step  into  actual  life  which  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Schiller. 

x2 
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Great  as  was  the  influence  of  Gothe  and  Schiller  upon  each 
other,  much  as  their  piirsuits  were  carried  on  in  common,  it  will 
appear  somewhat  singular  that  they  yrere  never  friends  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word:  and  yet  that  this  was  the  case,  we  have 
£rom  Gothe's  own  mouth.  **My  connexion  with  SchiUer,"  he 
said,  in  a  conversation  with  Eckermann,  ''  was  so  completely  un- 
paralleled because  we  found  the  noblest  tie  in  our  common 
efforts  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  especial  friendship/^  Thia 
he  mentions  in  contrast  with  the  friendship  of  Jacobi,  who  had  a 
personal  regard  for  Gdthe,  without  taking  any  particular  interest 
in  his  pursuits.  It  is  observed  by  Hoffineister  that  in  the  letters 
from  Schiller  to  Gbthe,  which  are  far  more  open  than  those  fix>m 
Gothe  to  Schiller,  interest  for  the  works  is  much  more  displayed 
than  intcicst  for  the  man.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  such  a  con- 
nexion should  be  disturbed  by  occasioned  je^ouaes  :  and  hence 
a  plan  of  the  contemptible  Kotzebue,  who  entertained  a  pique 
against  Gothe,  to  create  a  division  by  celebratin?  Schill^  in 
public  as  the  first  poet  in  Germany,  did  not  altogether  £dl  in  its 
effect,  while  Gothe's  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  any  thing 
but  creditable.  Unity  of  purpose  had,  however,  rendered  the 
poets  so  necessary  to  each  otner,  that  Gothe  probably  felt  a 
greater  blow  at  the  death  of  his  fellow-labourer  than  at  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend.  The  greatest  personal  attachment  could 
not  have  occasioned  a  deeper  sensation  of  bereavement. 

The  work  of  Schiller's  in  which  the  influence  of  Gothe  is  most 
apparent  is  the  trilogy  of  *  Wallenstein,'  especially  '  Wallen- 
stem*s  Camp.'  In  this  one  little  piece  Schiller  was  almoet 
as  objective  as  Gbthe ;  the  artist  nowhere  appeared,  but  all 
was  plastic,  rounded  off  and  complete  in  itself.  Gothe  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  bringing  '  Wallenstein'  upon  the  stage,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  suspected  that  he  had  some  share  in  the 
authorship.  This,  at  a  later  period  he  expressly  denied;  but  so 
powerful  was  his  influence  on  '  Wallenstem's  Camp,'  that  Hoff- 
meistcr's  plirase,  that  **  Schiller's  mind  after  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation fell  into  one  with  that  of  Gbthe  in  this  poem,"  per- 
fectly expresses  the  truth.  It  was  in  the  play  of  *  Wallenstein,* 
that  Schuler  returned  to  the  stage  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
and  a  very  different  person  had  he  become  since  the  time  he  had 
abandoned  it.  The  Schiller  of  the  first  period  was  a  wild  youth 
of  limited  attainments,  with  a  hatred  of  restraint,  and  a  lawless 
love  of  liberty,  who  used  the  theatre  as  an  organ  for  liis  own 
violent  sentiments.  The  Schiller  of  the  third  period  had  laid  in 
a  large  store  of  historical  knowledge;  if  his  personal  eiroerience 
had  been  narrow,  the  reading  inddent  to  his  professorship  had 
made  him  fiimiliar  with  men  of  every  age  and  clime;  a  se- 
vere course  of  philosophical  study,  if  it  had  produced  no  other 
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effect,  had  at  any  rate  created  a  habit  of  deliberate  thinking;  and 
a  familiarity  with  the  Greeks,  if  not  in  their  own  language,  at 
least  through  the  medium  of  such  excellent  translations  as  Voss's 
Homer,  had  taught  him  to  revere  the  forms  of  art,  and  to  believe 
that  'there  was  something  higher  than  the  crude  expressions  of 
passion.  If  the  first  e£Eect  of  his  studies  was  merely  a  poetizing 
among  abstractions,  Gothe  came  as  the  good  genius  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  world,  which  he  now  trod  not  as  a  boisterous  de- 
<;laimer,  but  viewed  with  the  experience  of  a  historian  and  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher.  Those  opportunities  of  acquaintance 
with  the  outward  world  which  Gothe  enjoyed,  never  Ml  to  the 
lot  of  Schiller  :  his  eye  never  wandered  over  an  extended  region, 
bat  his  knowledge  of  man  was  chiefly  derived  from  books  and 
from  self-contemplation.  Hence  the  power  with  which  he  has 
been  able  to  call  up  distinct  images  of  objects  which  he  could 
never  have  seen,  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  admiration.  The 
exact  representation  of  the  raging  whirlpool  in  his  poem*  of  the 
*  Diver,*  the  impression  he  conveys  of  an  iron-foundry  in  his 
'*Fridolin,'  are  cited  as  instancesof  that  power;  and  his  perfect 
apprehension  of  Swiss  Ufe  in  the  play  of  '  William  Tell*  has 
caused  the  greatest  wonder.  An  anonymous  Swiss  writer  in  a 
Zurich  periodical,  speaking  of  that  work  shortly  after  it  was 
written,  said:  "  We  can  scarcely  understand  how  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  Switzerland,  could  by  his  genius  alone  individualize 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  each  of  these  men  (enumerating  the  cha- 
racters), how  he  learned  their  language,  and  obtained  the  images 
they  make  use  of,  partly  from  their  domestic  life,  and  partly  from 
their  political  constitution."  His  '  History  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,'  had  made  him  perfectly  familiar  with  the  most  important 
events  in  the  records  of  his  country,  and  with  a  fiim  grasp  of  his 
subject  was  he  enabled  to  compose  the  tragedy  of  '  Wallenstein:' 
the  greatest  tragedy  unquestionably  of  modem  times  :  and  to 
reproduce  on  the  German  stage  the  deeds  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy.  The  only  place  which  ochiller  reserved  for  his  own  rhe- 
toric was  the  episode  of  Max  and  Thekla,  which  is  the  delight 
of  his  youthfril  readers,  and  a  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  his  maturer 
-critics. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Wallenstein'  which 
should  not  be  passed  over,  and  which  is  discussed  by  Hoffineister 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  acuteness.  This  is  tlie  appearance 
of  Fate  as  a  tmgical  motive.  There  was  one  hint  of  a  Fate  in 
*The  Robbers;*  but  generally  Schiller's  men  had  been  perfectly 

*  The  best  EngUah  Tersion  of  this  poem  is  in  one  of  the  recent  nnmben  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  translator  appears  to  be  going  through  the  whole 
series  of  Schiller's  poems  and  ballads,  and  his  collection,  when  complete,  promisea 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  great  German. 
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free,  and  never  seemed  aware  of  the  control  of  a  superior 
power.  In '  Wallenatein'  there  is  a  distinct  fatality,  symbolii^  bj 
the  duke's  belief  in  astrology;  and  henoe  Hofimeister  oonsidera 
this  as  the  first  of  his  religious  dramas :  meaning  thereby  that  it 
implies  the  recognition  of  a  superior  power ;  that  it  does  not 
merely  consider  the  dark  curtain,  as  the  prince  in  the  ^  Ghost- 
seer;'  but  recognises  a  mysterious  something  behind  it.  At  thip 
same  time,  by  a  laborious  criticism  of  the  details  of  the  drama, 
whicb  is  too  prolix  to  follow,  Hoffineister  discovers  that  the 
dement  of  Fate  is  at  variance  with  the  historical  element  in  Wal- 
lenstein;  and  hence  he  most  ingeniously  assigns  tKe  origin  of  the 
play  to  two  distinct  periods  of  ochiller's  life.  Schiller's  historical 
works  were,  he  observes,  written  completely  in  the  spirit  of  his 
juvenile  dramas ;  and  therefore  he  beheves  that  Wallenstein,  the 
fi>e  to  Austria,  was  originally  intended  as  a  man  relying  on  bis 
own  strength,  and  opposing  social  order :  in  a  word,  as  a  more 
real  Marquis  of  Posa.  In  Sie  meanwhile,  however,  the  interest 
of  Schiller  for  political  objects  had  declined,  and  the  subject  whicb 
he  had  cbosen  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  was  modified  accord- 
ingly before  it  was  written.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks 
had  first  introduced  him  to  Fate  as  a  tragic  motive;  and  this  was 
ingrafled  on  a  subject  with  wliich  it  had  no  proper  connexion. 
Tius  theory  of  Hoffineister's,  which  we  give  thus  briefly  here,  and 
which,  in  all  its  detail,  is  fully  worthy  of  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  those  who  would  really  make  a  studv  of  Schiller's  works, 
will  serve  to  clear  up  many  cuacrepandes  whidi  the  reader  may 
discover  in  the  trageay  of '  W  allenstein.'  Still  more  curious,  but 
equaUy  well  carried  out,  is  Hoffineister's  theory,  that  the  character 
of  WaUenstein  is  intended  for — — G5the !  The  portrait  of  a 
*'  realist,"  in  contradistinction  to  an  ''  ideahst,"  which  ^peais  at 
the  end  of  SchiUer's  essay  on  'Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,' 
and  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  meant  for  Gothe,  leads  him  to 
make  the  singular  paralleL  The  idealist,  who  would  fashion  the 
world  in  spite  of  obstacles  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason, 
is,  of  course,  Schiller,  who,  though  he  does  not  take  the  lead  in  his 
own  drama,  as  in  Kaxl  Moor  of  Ferdinand,  allows  his  views  to  be 
shadowed  forth  in  the  person  of  Max  Piccolimini.  In  oppodtion 
to  this  idealist  stands  the  realist,  WaUenstein,  whose  plans  all  have 
a  real  tendency,  who  has  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, who  has  a  convenient  subservience  to  circumstanoes,  who 
asks  the  question  Cid  bono?  when  an  act  is  to  be  performed, 
and  who  is  more  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  manldnd,  because 
his  standard  is  less  high.  Such  a  character  as  this,  Hoffineister 
considers  was  presented  to  Schiller  in  the  person  of  Gothe;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  Wallenstein's  irritability,  when  astrology  is 
slighted,  answers  to  G^the's  indignation  when  his  theory  of  colours 
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-waB  attacked !  Tlie  pamllel  here  is,  to  be  sure,  someiribat  ^nie* 
drawn;  but  the  reader  who  k  o£^ded  thereat  can  know  but  little 
of  the  mibdeties  of  German  criticism.  Even  to  ihislengtitLwe  are 
inlliiig  logo  widi  Dr.  Hoffinebter:  bat  wh^i  he  bemis  to  exphdn 
to  us  why  Schiller's  ballad,  in  the  legend  of  the  Hellespont,  is 
called  *  Hero  and  Leander/  instead  of  *  Leander  and  Hero,'  we 
cannot  hdp  exchdming,  *'  Hold  I  ^lou^h !"  With  req>ect  to  die 
pandlel  between  Goihe  and  Wallenstein,  there  is  oaie  point  of 
resemblance,  omitted  by  Hoffineister,  which  the  author  could  not 
liave  intended,  and  which  is  most  remarkable.  The  grief  which 
Wallenstein  expresses  at  the  loss  of  Max  corresponds  as  nearl j  as 
possible  to  that  which  Gothe  displayed  at  the  death  of  Schiller. 

That  Wallenstein  may  be  considered  the  first  impcniant  fruit  of 
SchiU^'s  period  of  culture,  of  his  acquaintance  with  actual  maSi 
there  is  no  doubt.  To  show  how  much  Schiller's  tendency  towards 
Tealizing  the  information  obtidned  from  books  prevailed  atljib 
period,  a  curious  manuscript  has  been  reprinted  by  Hoffmeister, 
in  which  there  are  hints  for  a  nautical  drama.  Books  of  traveb 
formed  an  amusement  of  Schiller's  leisure  hours;  and  we  already 
find,  in  the  correspondence  with  Gothe,  that  he  considered  the 
life  of  a  circumnavigator,  like  Cook,  would  be  a  good  subject  for 
an  epic  poem.  Gothe's  rejection  of  the  subject  was  highly  charac- 
teristic: "  he  would  not  venture  it,"  he  said,  "  because  an  imme- 
diate intuition  of  it  was  wanting."  The  proposition  and  the  answer 
exactly  represent  the  position  of  the  two  poets:  the  one  trusting 
to  his  personal  experience  alone — the  otner  feeling  a  power  to 
embody  that  erf  which  he  had  only  heard  from  others.  The  subject 
thus  proposed  for  an  epic  Schiller  afterwards  thought  might  serve 
for  a  drama,  though  he  felt  the  breadth  of  subject  as  embarrassing 
for  a  dramatic  as  it  had  appeared  attractive  for  a  narrative  form. 
Still  he  entertained  the  scheme  for  some  time,  and  the  rough  notes 
he  lefl  give  us  a  notion  of  what  the  tendency  of  the  play  would 
have  been.    In  these  Schiller  says, 

'^  The  task  to  be  accomplished  is  a  drama,  in  which  all  ihe  interesting^ 
motiyes  of  sea-Toyages,  of  non-European  situations  and  manners,  and 
of  the  situations  and  destinies  connected  therewith,  shall  be  eldlfunv 
comlnned.  A  punctum  saUens  is  therefore  to  be  found,  from  which 
ereiy  thing  can  develop  itself,  and  round  which  all  can  be  combined : 
a  point  i^ere  Europe,  India,  trade  and  navigation,  ship  and  shore^ 
wildness  and  culture,  art  and  nature,  may  be  exhibited  :  also  the  disd* 
pline  and  government  of  a  ship,  the  i^aracters  of  a  maxiner,  a  merchant^ 
an  adventurer^  a  planter,  an  Indian,  a  Creole,  must  appear  in  a  deter- 
Jiikied  and  living  fonn." 

The  diflFerent  situations  which  the  subject  would  afford  are,  as 
it  were,  dotted  down  on  the  margin  thus: 

''Landing  and  setting  sail — Storm — Sea  fight — Mutiny  on  ship^ 
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board — ^Maritime  justaee— CoUisicni  of  two  ahips — Wreck  of  the  ship-^ 
Crew  exposed — Provisiona — Taking  in  water — ^Trade — Sea-duKrts— 
Compass — Longitude — Watch — ^Wild  beasts  and  savages — Foreign  na« 
tives  appear  in  the  piece :  Chinese^  natives,  Moors — Coral,  sea-birds,  sea* 

weed." 

Several  of  these  notes  were  probably  only  intended  for 
allusions,  to  be  uttered  by  the  dramatis  persontB.  Schiller  had 
even  a  crude  notion  of  the  purpose  for  which  his  materials  were  to 
be  used  in  his  mind. 

''  There  must  be  a  sailing  off  and  a  remaining  behind.  There  is  ia 
both  something  mournful,  but  the  joyous  preponderates*  Among  those 
who  are  left  behind  b  'an  European,  who  settles  with  joy  and  hope,  or 
one  who  was  alien  to  Europe,  and  here  finds  his  country.  He  has 
learned  to  h^te  die  abominations  of  European  manners,  and,  because  he 
has  lost  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  Europe,  he  embraces  his  new  fsither- 
land  with  hope.  Could  not  the  revolution  be  woven  in  ?  The  sh^ 
must  excite  a  lively  interest ;  she  is  the  only  instrument  of  connexion, 
and  is  a  symbol  of  the  extension  of  navigation  over  the  world  by  Europe. 
England  stretches  a  net  of  voyages  of  discovery  round  the  globe^  and 
encompasses  all  the  seas." 

The  notes  thus  preserved  are  not  only  valuable  as  showing 
Schiller's  tendency  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  at  the  time  which 
is  chiefly  represented  by  the  play  of  '  Wallenstein/  but  also 
as  showing  the  truly  conscientious  laboriousness  with  which  he  set 
to  work  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that  was  connected  with  his 
theme.  The  story  of  a  drama  once  chosen,  no  pains  were  spared 
to  acquire  all  the  information  which  could  be  brouffbt  to  bear  on 
it,  and  which  would  seem  to  give  the  particular  work  the  stamp  of 
individuality.  Tlie  very  slight  personal  experience  of  Schiller  was 
probably  one  great  cause  of  his  industry  m  working  out  for  him- 
self that  reality  which  circumstances  had  not  afforded  him.  He 
had  completely  to  make  his  world,  and  it  is  to  the  labour  with 
which  he  pursued  this  task,  that  we  are  doubtless  indebted  for 
that  singular  reality  in  describing  things  unseen,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  this  poet's  great  characteristics.  Some 
notes,  which  at  a  later  period  were  made  by  Schiller  in  "  reading 
up"  for  his  *  William  Tell,'  and  which  have  likewise  been  pre- 
served, form  another  interesting  monument  of  the  same  industry. 
The  following  extract  from  these  notes  shows  how  hard  he  laboured 
to  force  himself  into  that  familiarity  with  Swiss  life,  which  was 
afterwards  the  cause  of  much  astonishment. 

*<  The  Swiss  dwell  on  the  greatest  heights  of  the  European  world. 
Mountains  stand  on  mountains.  A  new  ridg^  of  rocks  again  upon  these. 
From  them  flow  many  rivers  into  all  the  four  streets*  of  the  world. 

•  This  expression  occurs  in  the  short  *  Mountain  Song  *  (Berglied),  which  was 
written  about  the  same  time  with  <  TelL' 
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Mouuiain  vegetation  (that  ^demeaA)  always  spiouts  at  the  begiimfaig 
of  May,  and  the  cattle  is  first  driyen  to  it.  The  vegetation  of  the  middle 
parts  of  the  mountain  is  short,  and  b  the  strongest  of  alL  At  the  end  of 
Joae  the  cowkeepers  (  Senner)  go  to  these  high  alps,  where  their  cottages 
are.  About  St.  Bartholomew's-day  they  descezid.  There  are  moun- 
tains (glaciers),  which  consist  entirely  of  iee,  and  are  called  Fimen. 
They  shine  like  glass,  and  preserve  their  isolated  conical  figure  by  melt- 
ing in  summer.  All  the  four  seasons  often  appear  close  upon  one 
another:  ice,  flowers,  fruit.  Clouds  are  produced  in  the  mountain 
cliffs ;  they  hang  on  the  mountains  and  Hence  the  prognostications  of 
weather.  The  view  from  above,  when  one  stands  over  the  clouds.  The 
place  appears  Hke  a  great  lake  before  one.  Islands  project  from  it. 
If  the  clouds  open  anywhere  we  can  look  down  into  the  inhabited  vale 
upon  -die  houses  and  churches.  Waterfalls  everywhere  upon  the 
moimtains  ;  mists  and  rainbows,  or  rather  rain-circles.  He  who  does  not 
see  them  always  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  circle  which  goes  round  his 
ieei,  Graien^  or  high  moimtain  ridges — Grathier.  The  chamois  is  a 
social  animal.  The  refuge  among  clefts  in  the  rocks.  Lammergein, 
heathcock  (ffasel-huhn),  mountain-fox,  wolf,  bear,  marmot." 

*  Wallenstein'  might  properly  be  called  a  "  history,"  and  not 
only  an  historical  play.  In  this  work  the  author  sought  to  take  in 
aU  the  feelings  of  an  epoch  at  one  grasp.  In  the  study  of  histoiTf 
he  had  always  been  impatient  of  detail;  and  the  grand  ideas  of  tne 
progress  of  liberty  and  civilization  had  ever  been  to  him  the 
great  attractions.  That  very  ideal  Lecture  on  universal  history, 
which  is  published  in  his  collected  works,  and  is,  of  its  kind,  a 
masterpiece,  will  exactly  show  what  was  Schiller's  mind  with 
reference  to  liistoiy :  and  this  was  exactly  the  mind  of  an  historical 
poet.  The  causes  which  produced  *'  Wallenstein'  are  forther  il- 
lustrated by  those  poems  of  Schiller  to  which  Dr.  Hoffineister  gives 
the  very  German  and  very  appropriate  name  of  "  culture-his- 
torical poems."  The  principal  of  them  are  four  in  number, 
*  The  Walk'  (Spaziergang\  the  *  Eleusinian  Feast,'  the  *  Four 
Ages  of  the  World,'  and  the  immortal  *  Lay  of  the  Bell.'  All 
these  poems  have  one  subject:  the  process  of  civilization.  In  the 
first,  the  objects  that  present  themselves  during  a  walk  suggest 
the  gradations  of  society;  in  the  second,  which  is  mythical,  civili* 
zationis  traced  from  agnculture,  and  Ceres  appears  as  its  fnend;  in 
the  third,  the  epochs  of  the  indolent  golden  age,  the  heroic  age, 
the  civilized  Greek  affe,  and  the  Chrisidan  era,  are  concisely  ex- 
hibited ;  and  in  the  fourth,  which  pursues  human  life  fircHDa  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb,  order,  "  holy  order,"  as  the  basis  of  society 
is  apostrophized.  What  a  change  from  the  wild  youth  of  the  first 
penod !  Friedrich  Schiller,  wixo  had  entered  life  as  the  pro- 
fessed opposer  of  all  conventionalities,  now  appears  as  the  poet  of 
existing  mstitutions.  If  *  Wallenstein'  was  originally  desiraed 
for  an(^er  Karl  Moor  ;  if  the  work  of  destruction  in  whicn  he 
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iras  engaged  Mna  onmiaBj  to  haTe  been  consicleced  as  a  hclj 
irork;  wlio  cannot  feel  that  the  advice  of  old  Pkcoionum  to  hs 
son,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  revere  the  andent  fimns,  re^m- 
flents  the  altered  mind  of  Schiller?  When  in  the  *Fight  wkh 
the  Dragon,'  the  Grrand  Master  rqiroves  the  brave  young  knight, 
even  for  doing  a  good '  aclixm  in  violation  of  the  rule  of  his 
Order,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  speaks  with  the  sanction  of  Schiller 
Hmsefe  For  a  long  time  pofitical  liberty  ceased  altogether  to  be 
bis  theme,  and  when  at  last  he  returned  to  it  in  '  William  Tdl,* 
the  liberty  was  quite  of  a  reverse  order  to  that  which  he  bad 
sighed  for  in  his  younger  days.  The  Swiss  were  neither  de- 
fltmctives  like  Moor,  nor  founders  of  an  ideal  repuUic  like  Posa : 
they  were  tlie  champions  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  their 
iove  of  libertY  was  displayed  in  their  lesistanoe  to  innovalkai. 
Schiller,  who  had  once  placed  Liberty  and  Sodal  Order  in  oppoeir 
tion,  arranged  them  on  the  same  side  cbcnrtly  before  tiie  dose  of 
his  Hfe.  *  William  Tell'  was  obviously  anti-jacobinical,  and  a 
firagment  in  lus  last  work,  *  Demetrius,'  is  of  a  chatacter  com- 
pletdty  aristocnttic. 

Having  once  set  his  foot  firmly  on  historical  ground,  Sdnl- 
ler  was  not  afierwaids  generally  disposed  to  leave  it;  thou^ 
lie  occasionally  departed  fixun  it,  as  in  the  case  <if  '  The  Bride  of 
Messina.'  A  vast  field  of  subjects  was  opened  before  him,  sod 
he  ooold  move  foeely  and  select  at  pleasure  &om  any  age  <x 
country.  His  'Maria  StuTt,'  his  'Maid  of  Orleans,' his  'WO- 
iiam  Tell,'  and  \m  projected  dramas  of  the  '  Maltese,'  '  Parkin 
Warbeck,'  and  '  Dainetrius,'  diow  how  he  successively  directed 
his  attention  to  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Malta,  and  Rusaa. 
But  that  objective  reality^  which  was  in  perfection  in  '  Walleai^ 
stein'  and  which  was  anerwards  revived  in  'Tell,'  was  by  no 
means  so  prominent  in  the  three  ''  lady-diamas,"  all  of  which 
have  more  or  less  a  lyric  character.  At  taesame  time,  all  of  them 
baye  that  acknowledgment  of  a  superior  power  to  humani^, 
which  waa  symboliz^  in  ^  Wallenstein'  by  astnJegy.  msl 
^Maria  Stuart  the  GatboHc  churdi  has  a  prominent  place,  and 
that,  as  the  divine  support  of  the  heroine,  not,  as  in  '  Karloa,' 
the  mere  human  institution  to  be  decried;  in  the  '  Maid  o£ 
Orleans'  tbe  inspiration  of  the  heroine  is  the  supematuial  pre* 
sence;  and  in  the  '  Bride  of  Messina'  the  ruling  power  assumffl 
an  antique  form,  and  destiny  marks  out  for  destruction  a  princely 
house,  as  a  punishment  for  an  early  crime  committed  by  the  headte 
of  the  family.  The  introduction  of  this  supernatural  infiueace, 
the  notion  of  man  being  the  roort  of  some  great  Invisible,  is  a 
most  important  phase  in  Schiller's  mind,  and  apt  illustrations 
among  tiie  lyric  poems  may  be  found  for  it  in  '  The  King  of 
Polycrates'  and    '  Tbe  Boad  to  the  Iron-foundeiy.'    Mucm  of 
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SduUer's  hostiEty  to  the  chmch  ceaaed  at  this  time,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Zeller,  he  mendoiis  a  refoim  of  tlie  musie  in  churches  as 
ihe  best  bouise  towaids  tbe  cultivation  of  the  art  in  general  It 
is  this  acknowkdementof  a  superior  Being,  this  conviction  of  the 
instabilily  of  earthly  things,  ivhich  now  so  mudh  distinguidied 
Hbe  wocks  of  our  poet,  that  have  attained  him  the  appellation  of 
^e  ^^  most  Christian  poeV'  from  Dr.  Hoffineistei:*  But  it  is  quite 
as  well  to  define  the  meaning  of  this  tenn,  for  the  doctrines  reallj 
enteartained  bj  Schiller  can  scarcely  be  called  Christian  in  any 
accepted  sense  of  the  term,  even  the  most  liberal.  In  ^  Tell,' 
Schuler  returned  to  his  purdy  human  motives. 

The  plays  tiiua  enumerated  fonned  the  chief  occupation  of 
Schiller'a  third  period.  Struggling  against  an  iUness  which  ecu- 
tained  the  seeds  of  his  death,  and  wmch  often  completely  pro- 
Btnted  his  Acuities,  he  neveiihelesB  seems  to  have  felt  assiduoos 
labomr  neceasary  to  his  ezistenoa  The  subject  of  '  Wallaisfcdn* 
had  filled  the  thoughts  of  many  years,  and  when  he  had  rid  him- 
self of  ihe  task,  and  his  pky  was  a  finished  work,  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  uneasy  sensation  of  vacuity :  a  vast  blank,  whichhis 
industiT  nmst  fill :  and  accosdinglj  he  was  at  once  prompted  to 
seek  other  subjects,  and  to  dramatiae  them.  His  rest  from  these 
severer  toils  was  but  a  lighter  kind  of  labour.  He  and  Gothe 
had  agreed  to  form  a  repertory  of  stock  dramas  for  the  Weimar 
theatre,  and  the  alteration  of  German  plays,  and  the  translation 
of  foreign  ones,  formed  a  kind  of  amusement  for  his  active  mind. 
As  the  Germans  are  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  nations,  so 
was  the  Weimar  theatre  to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  institu- 
tion in  Germany.  Gothe  had  introduced  upon  it  a  pky  of 
Terence,  and  among  the  results  of  tlie  efforts  of  him  and  Schil- 
ler in  forming  the  repertory  were  his  own  veisioztf  of  Voltaire's 
'Mahcxnet'  and  ^  Tanored,*  and  Schiller's  adaptation  of  'Tu- 
nndot'  firom  Goazi  aad  of  *  Macbeth'  fir<»n  Shakspeare,  and  his 
ttanshtion  of  the  *  Phaedra'  of  Radne.  This  last  work  was 
done  at  tiie  special  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  French  drama.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
tnat  at  this  period  Schiller  himself  was  not  so  very  much  averse 
fix}m  the  drama  of  Racine  and  Comeille,  the  regular  form  of  which 
•eems  to  have  given  him  a  gratification,  which  the  plays  of  Shak- 
epetae  could  not  affiird.  Another  stranflo  alteration  in  the  mood 
of  Sdullerl  The  author  of  'The  Robbers,' as  chaotic  a  masB  as 
ever  was  hurled  forth  by  any  dramatist  ^with  tiie  exception  of 
the  mad  Lenz)-— one  of  whose  crimes  asaanst  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
tembeig  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  violated  the  French  rules  of 
taste— this  author  now  assists  in  introducing  Racine  and  Voltaire 
to  the  Weimar  stage,  and  that,  not  merely  at  the  word  of  com- 
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maud,  but  with  evidently  a  piedilection  for  the  task.  Grothe  read 
and  admired  Voltaiie^s  poetry  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  it 
8eems  that  the  French  influence,  which  was  so  great  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  not  entirely  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  and  that  even  thot^h  the  German  authors  had  boldly 
struck  out  an  independent  path,  and  had  boasted  that  they  had  cast 
aside  their  Grallic  shackles,  still  there  were  quiet  moments  in 
which  they  sunk  back  to  the  language  and  literature  which 
they  had  been  taught  in  youth  to  consider  the  representatives  of 
civilization. 

The  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  our  poet  did  not  always  lead  to 
success.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  his  *Turandot:' 
which  was  an  attempt  to  famiUarisse  the  Germans  with  the  masked 
drolls  of  Italian  comedy.  Schiller's  name  had  led  the  public  to 
expect  something  different  from  a  work  of  this  sort,  however  well 
it  might  be  executed,  and  in  the  disapprobation  that  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  might  be  traced  a*  feeling  that  tibe  poet  had 
not  been  employed  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  himself.  One  of  the 
ScUegels  has  remarked  that  '^  the  society  of  the  Germans  is 
serious,  their  comedies  and  satires  are  serious,  their  critidsm  is 
serious,  their  whole  belles  lettres  are  serious."  This  character  for 
seriousness  was  fully  preserved  by  the  audience  of  *  Turandot,'  who 
could  not  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  masks.  Schiller  received 
an  anonymous  letter  on  the  subject,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  veneration  for  his  genius,  and  the  prevailing  distaste  for  the 
particular  work.     The  writer  said, 

*'  Never  cotild  I  have  believed  that  so  trivial  a  production  owed  its 
existence  to  a  Schiller  !  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  art,  and  as  such  I 
ask  you  what  must  be  the  tendency  of  such  pieces,  which  remind  us  of 
the  days  of  Punch  and  Judy  ?  Cannot  you  find  in  history  infinite 
matter  for  your  creative  genius,  and  for  pieces  of  more  serious  purpose, 
tiiat  you  must  thus  condescend  to  dbh  up  old  tales  for  the  delight  of 
the  Schlegeli&ner,  and  to  miseducate  the  people  who  have  scarcely 
begun  to  think  ?  In  the  name  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  in  tiie 
name  of  sound  reason,  I  respectfolly  entreat  you  to  cany  this  attempt 
no  further — ^for  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  attempt,  I  am  convinced — 
but  to  give  us  pieces  which  are  worthy  of  yourself  and  your  age.** 

It  has  not  transpired,  we  believe,  who  was  the  author  of  this 
letter  ;  but  whoever  he  might  be,  he  evidently  knew  the  secret 
of  addressing  SchiUer  effectively.  If  there  were  any  character 
Schiller  would  have  shunned  rather  than  another,  it  would  have 
been  that  of  a  caterer  to  the  Schlegel  school  The  two  brothers 
had  at  first  been  friendly  to  him,  but  the  friendship  had  gradually 
changed  to  hostiHty.  In  a  letter  to  Gothe,  Schiller  had  stigma- 
tized Friedrich  Schlegel  as  ^^  tmknowing''  (mvnssend),  for  having 
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wisely  attributed  a  work  to  Gothe.  By  this  word  "  unknowing," 
SchiUer  meant  no  more  than  to  convey  a  notion  of  superficialityy 
want  of  judgment,  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  was  just  sudi 
a  word  as  Augustus  Schlegel  could  turn  to  his  purpose.  He 
wrote  a  severe  epigram  agamst  SchiUer,  in  which  he  asked  him 
whether,  while  he  called  Friedrich  Schlegel  **  unknowing,"  he 
called  himself  learned  ?  Hofimeister  sneers  at  the  epigram;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  Schiller  was  by  no  means  a  learned  man 
— that  all  he  acquired  was  by  a  course  of*  cramming" — ^while  the 
attainments  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  are  beyond  a  doubt,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  Augustus  hit  him  on  a  tender  point.  To 
deify  Gbthe  at  the  expense  of  Schiller  was  the  aim  of  the 
Sduegek  after  the  rupture;  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  la- 
boriousness,  and  the  earnest  purpose  of  Schiller,  we  can  easily 
see  where  he  was  placed  by  the  dictum  of  the  Schlegels,  that  un« 
conscious  production  was  necessary  for  a  poet. 

But  to  return  to  *  Turandot.'  The  anonymous  letter  was  no 
isolated  instance  of  the  feeling  of  disapprobation ;  but  the  senti- 
ments therein  expressed  were  seconded  by  a  letter  &om  liHand, 
then  at  the  Bedin  theatre.  There  it  had  been  produced  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  at  an  expense  of  1500  dollars;  but,  though 
the  yoimg  had  shown  greater  satisfaction  than  the  old,  it  did  not 
generally  please.    Iffiand  said, 

"  I  cannot  speak  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  Italian  masks.  The 
German  actors  cannot  represent  them.  Only  the  flexible  Italian  lan- 
guage, the  life  and  being  of  the  Italians,  the  jargon  of  their  actors, 
which  has  in  it  a  certain  acknowledged  comic  melc^y,  only  the  realm 
of  masks,  which  is  quite  at  home  in  Italy,  can  give  tliese  masks  a  living 
and  piquant  interest.  I  love  art ;  I  chose  it  from  a  passion  for  it ;  £ 
consider  and  further  its  progress  with  attention,  care^  and  order.  We 
are  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  with  the  Crerman  stage,  that  we  caa 
introauce  any  thing,  which,  in  the  hands  of  actors  and  authors  without 
genius,  could  make  us  retrograde.  Can  you  blame  me^  that  Schiller  is 
more  to  me  than  Grozzi  ?  Is  not  the  wish  natural,  that  we  like  to  feel 
SchiUer  himself ;  not  him  to  whom  he  lends  himself?  Why  should  the 
genius  who  created  for  us  the  true,  hearty,  living  musician  Miller,  and 
'  Walleosteins  Camp,'  refuse  us  a  comedy,  a  German  comedy  ?  Your 
works  have  so  much  feeling,  besides  the  genius  of  a  great  man,  that 
they  address  themselves  to  all  humanity.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
many  works  of  merit,  where  knowledge,  learning,  and  the  play  of  the 
understanding  alone  appeal  to  man,  without  ever  grasping  Iiim.^ 

In  fixing  upon  the  character  of  Miller  in  *  Cabal  and  Love,' 
and  the  '  Camp  of  Wallenstein,'  as  the  signs  of  a  comic  talent  in 
Schiller,  Mand  was  perfecdy  right.  Schiller  did  not  often  dis- 
play a  tendency  to  comedy,  but  here  there  was  something  of  that 
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delineation  of  character  in  less  serions  collisons  than  tbose  of 
tragedy,  which  comedy  req[iiii^e&  Nevertheless^  whatever  might 
have  heen  his  capabilities,  an  original  Grerman  comedy  was  never 
written  by  Schiller. 

But  if  Schiller's  Italian  drollery  did  not  suit  the  general  public, 
his  Greek  earnest  as  nearly  led  him  from  the  path  of  succeaB.    It 
was  equally  curious  with  many  other  changes  which  we  have  seen, 
to  find  the  poet,  who,  in  hisyouth,  had  in  the  rudest  manner  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  most  uncultivated  au- 
dience, now  attempting  a  tragedy  with  a  choms  approaching  the 
Chreek  strle — ^we  shall  not  pause  here  to  consider  its  distance  from 
the  really  antique  —  and  holding  forth  in  the  pre&ce  to  the 
'  Bride*  the  advantage  of  this  chorus  in  bringing  a  certain  rest 
into  the  action.      **  J^or  amid  the  most  stormy  passion,''  said 
Schiller,  "  the  mind  of  the  spectator  should  retain  its  freedom, 
should  not  be  the  prey  of  impressions,  but,  ever  clear  and  serene, 
should  distinguish  itself  from  the  emotions  which  it  suffers/'  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  destructive  poet  became  the  bard 
q£  order  ana  social  institutions ;  but  that  alteration  is  not  more 
curioiis  than  the  one  we  find  here.    The  dramatist,  who,  some 
fourteen  years  before,  endeavoured  to  carry  along  his  audience 
by  a  stream  of  passion  and  declamation,  now  insbts  on  a  certain 
calmness,  which  is  to  be  superior  to  eveij  emotion.    This  antique 
form  of  drama  was  to  have  done  great  thmgs.  The  introduction  of 
the  chorus  was  to  have  been  a  decisive  step,  the  chorus  to  have  been 
the  "  living  wall,"  drawn  by  tragedy  around  itself,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  separated  from  the  actual  world,  and  preserve  its  own 
ideal  soil.      Schiller  was  soon  obliged  to  drop  from  this  high 
ideal  position.      The  reception  of  the  'Bride  of  Messina*  at 
Weimar  was  enthusiastic ;  but  Maudes  letter  from  Berlin,  al- 
though couched  in  terms  of  high  appoval,  by  the  single  expres- 
aon, ''  It  is  not  written  for  the  multitude,"  which  appears  amid 
utterances  of  the  most  unbounded  admiration,  convinces  us  that 
he  looked  upon  it  ndther  as  a  '  Maria  Stuart'  nor  as  a  '  Maid 
of  Orleans.'    Schiller,  like  many  of  the  present  day,  had  eot  a 
dramatic  crotchet  into  his  head.    The  stage  was  to  be  a  Greek 
stage,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  was  to  be 
the  crowning  work  of  the  high  art.     Without  reluctance  we  in- 
sert the  letter  of  IflBand  to  Schiller  on  this  subject.     There  is 
something  to  us  exceedingly  beautifrd  in  these  letters  of  the  actor 
Iffland  to  the  poet  Schiller.     At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
poet's  career  ne  had  been  his  firiend  ;  he  had  lived  in  a  constant 
admiration  of  his  genius  ;  he  had  felt  increasing  delight  at  his 
gaining  fiune  ;  but  lie  was  not  blinded.    There  is  a  practical  wis- 
dom most  respectfully  conveyed  ;  a  mild  firmness  in  warning  the 
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poet  from  wliat  lie  oonceived  to  be  a  >¥Toikg  palJi,  and  a  warmth 
m  exhorting  him  to  a  right  one;  which  must  hare  rendered  his 
oommimications  invaluable.  On  the  subject  of  the  ^  (Edipus/  he 
wrote  in  his  character  of  Berlin  theatrical  director  as  follows  : 

^  '  TeQ '  13  the  subject  for  me,  not  only  as  a  tradesman,  but  from  other 
motives.  *  lon,^  *  Regolus,'  '  Coriolanus,'  are  all  proscribed :  '  Eugenia'* 
ia  adored  by  a  amaU  number :  comedy  is  declinmg :  and  opera,  unless 
it  exhibits  the  land  of  magic,  or  has  the  intrinsic  merit  of  tbe  ^  Water* 
carrier,'  does  not  take.  An  opera  of  the  latter  kind  is  sesree,  vid  one  of 
the  fermer  kind  rarely  pays  its  expenses.  The  pieces  in  verse,  whidi 
are  not  for  the  great  multitude,  take  in  studying  more  than  twice  the 
time  required  hy  another  piece,  and  the  actors,  if  ihey  axe  to  be  effeetive^ 
must  be  spared  both  before  and  afterwards.  Here,  howerer^  we  must 
aet  every  day.  Our  receipts  must  amount  to  120,000  dollars,  and  the 
court  allows  us  onfy  5,400.  Hence  I  cannot  have  all  that  I  feel,  but  I 
must  act  as  a  merchant,  without  perceptibly  impairing  my  nicer  sense. 
Ab  we  did  not  lose  by  the  '  Bride  of"  Messina,'  as  this  work  will  always 
remain  in  our  repertory,  I  can  speak  the  more  freely  of  my  situation. 
For  a  work  which  will  tell  with  the  great  multitude  I  can  double  the  re- 
muneration :  further  I  cannot  go.  If  chance  should  direct  your  e^enius 
to  a  work  of  the  internal  and  external  effect  of  the  'Maid  of  Orleans,' 
the  treasury  would  willingly  allow  eighty  Friedrichs  dTor  for  the  sole 
use  during  three  months.  Here  you  have  an  honest  open  statement^ 
how  I  can  combine  your  advantage  with  our  own ;  and  I  am  certain  yon 
wiU  not  mutake  me,  nor  take  the  rugged  truth  ill,  since  if  we  avoid 
plainness  in  these  matters,  we  are  sure  to  fall  into  incomprehensibility. 
The  Greek  pieces  are  in  quite  a  peculiar  case.  Thrir  high  simplicity 
escapes  empty  skulls,  and  the  name  of  these  is  legion.  In  otiier  pieces 
the  storm  of  pasnon  carries  them  along,  makes  them  ag«its  themselves, 
and  raises  them  against  their  wiU  and  knowledge.  Pieces  from  Roman 
history  shodc  from  the  severity  of  their  menu,  and  the  stiffiiess  of  tiie 
characters ;  and  I  actually  turn  pale  when  I  find  plebeians,  senators,  and 
centurions  announced  in  the  first  sheet.  Could  not  an  historical  drama 
be  got  from  the  German  history  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  ?  The 
affair  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony  afier  and  before  the  battie  of  Mfkhlberg  ? 
Charles  V.,  the  wild  Hesse,  Cardinal  Granvella,  the  elector's  wife  and 
diildren  ?  In  modem  times  the  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  is  a 
dramatic  subject.'  ^ 

By  '  William  Tell'  the  author  returned  to  his  old  popularity. 
It  was  performed  at  Berlin  in  1804,  with  such  applause  that  it 
was  repeated  three  times  in  a  week.  The  good  Imand  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  delight.  *^  What  a  work  !"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
Schiller.  *'  What  fulness,  strength,  and  freshness  !  God  preserve 
yon.     Amen.' " 


> »»» 


*  By  < Eugenia'  is  meant  Gothe's  ** natural  daughter"     The  'Ion 'alluded 
to  is  A.  W.  Schlegd's. 
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'  William  TeU*  was  SchiUer's  last  completed  work:  in  leea 
than  a  year  after  its  production  at  Berlin  he  died.  Though  the 
disorder  which  caused  his  death  had  been  working  at  his  frame 
for  years,  it  was  not  till  the  last  that  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
any  thought  of  its  approach.  His  plans  were  still  as  extensive  as 
ever,  and  never  had  nis  mind  been  more  active  than  since  the 
production  of  *  Tell.*  A  scheme  for  a  play  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  police,  in  which  all  the  evils  of  modem  cultivation 
were  to  be  at  once  exhibited,  and  which  would  have  been  as  sin- 
gular in  its  way  as  the  projected  nautical  drama,  floated  in  his 
brain;  the  plot  of  the  Russian  tragedy  ^  Demetrius'  was  finishedt 
and  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  it.  As  kte  as  the 
27th  of  March,  1605  (less  than  two  months  before  his  deatli), 
he  wrote  in  a  tone  of  great  coniidence  to  Gbthe,  that  he  expected 
to  be  no  more  distracted  in  writing  his  play.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  an  interval  of  comparative  health,  after  the  effects  of  a 
severe  attack  in  consequence  of  a  cold  had  subsided,  that  he 
renewed  his  labours  with  so  strenuous  an  effort.  On  the  28th  of 
April  he  was  at  the  theatre  for  the  last  time,  and  this  was  the  last 
day  he  saw  Gothe.  He  was  just  setting  out  for  the  theatre 
when  Gothe  entered  his  chamber,  having  ventured  out  for  the 
first  time  since  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness.  He  would 
not  detain  Schiller  from  tlie  theatre,  and  was  not  well  enough  to 
accompany  him  thither,  so  they  parted  at  Schiller's  door,  never 
to  meet  again.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Schiller  seems  first  to 
have  been  broken.  His  words  became  unconnected,  but  he  ap« 
peared  to  understand  what  was  about  him.  The  chivalnc 
'  Contes  de  Tressan*  had  always  been  one  of  his  fiivourite  books, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  impatiently  pushed  aside  an  ephemeral 
publication  of  the  day,  and  asked  for.  legends  of  knights.  Still 
he  was  active,  and,  as  if  still  contemplating  a  wide  field  for  exer- 
tion, he  discoursed  with  his  friends  on  subjects  for  tragedies;  and 
their  anxiety  for  his  repose,  not  his  own  lassitude,  caused  him 
to  desist.  On  this  night  he  talked  much  in  his  sleep,  uttering 
diortly  before  he  woke  the  remarkable  words,  "  Is  that  your  hell, 
— ^is  that  your  heaven?"  Then,  it  is  recorded,  he  looked  up, 
smiling,  as  if  a  consoling  apparition  had  greeted  him. 

The  circumstance  that  on  the  8th  he  asked  but  little  after  his 
children,  must  have  convinced  all  his  friends  that  a  ffreat  change 
had  taken  place.  The  only  element  of  Schiller's  diaracter,  on 
which  we  lutve  not  touched,  was  his  strong  domestic  feeling.  His 
flight  from  Stuttgard  had  early  separated  liim  from  his  father's 
family,  but  he  ever  entertained  for  them  the  greatest  affection. 
Letters  are  preserved,  written  by  him  to  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, which  are  filled  with  expressions  of  the  heartiest  and  most 
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unrestrained  feeling,  and  his  mother  on  her  deathbed  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  his  conduct  as  a  son.  Though  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Weimar  court,  the  court  life 
never  suited  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  routine  of  cere- 
mony, and  many  passages  can  be  garnered  from  his  works,  show* 
ing  an  ardent  longmg  after  a  retired  coimtry  life.  Occasionally 
irritable,  he  loved  the  home  of  his  manhood,  and  he  doted  on 
his  children.  He  is  described  as  constantly  sitting  between  two 
of  his  little  ones  at  table,  caressing  them  at  every  opportunity. 
Ofren  was  he  found  playing  at  "  lion  and  dog,"  and,  during  tlus 
diversion,  both  he  and  the  children  ran  aoout  the  room  on  all 
fours. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  answered  to  a  question  on  the  state 
of  his  health:  ^^  ^Imer  and  calmer."  He  had  the  curtain  opened 
and  gazed  on  the  sun  with  delight.  In  the  night  he  recited  whole 
ravages  from  his  *  Demetrius,'  and  was  heard  invoking  the 
Deity  to  save  him  from  a  lingering  death.  On  the  following 
morning  his  words  were  rambling,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Latin. 
A  glass  of  champame,  which  he  took  to  revive  his  strength,  was 
hislast  beverage.  His  eyes  wandered  over  those  pres^it  without 
any  appearance  of  recognition.  He  attempted  to  call,  it  is  sup* 
po^ed,  for  naphtha,  but  his  last  words  died  away  in  his  throat ; 
he  even  tried  to  write,  but  finished  only  three  letters,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  the  character  of  his  hand  was  preserved.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  he  became  very  weak;  his  breath  failed  him;  his 
wife  knelt  at  his  bed,  and  afterwards  said  tliat  she  felt  him  press 
her  hand.  Her  sister  was  placing  warm  pillows  against  his  feet, 
when  his  features  appeared  as  those  of  one  who  lelt  an  electric 
shock.  His  head  went  back:  his  &ce  assumed  the  most  perfect 
calmness:  his  soul  had  departed. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1805, 
and  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  that  the  author  of  the 
*  Robbers'  and  *  William  Tell,'  of  *  Freethinking  out  of  Pas- 
sion,' and  of  the  *  Lay  of  the  Bell' — ^the  disciple  of  the  French 
pMlosophes,  and  the  proselyte  of  E^ant — the  dramatist  of  the  most 
uncouth  reality,  and  of  the  most  extreme  ideality — the  citizen  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  noble  of  the  German  empire — ^the 
man  who  had  fled  almost  in  disgrace  from  an  insignificant  state, 
and  had  become  the  sole  permanent  idol  of  the  whole  vast  German 
nation — ^in  one  word,  Fkiedbich  Schiller  was  a  corpse.  The 
life  of  the  man  had  been  short,  but  it  had  been  the  life  of  a  giant. 
His  errors  had  been  grand,  and  his  truths  had  been  sublime,  and 
the  history  of  literature  scarcely  produces  a  more  majestic  monu- 
ment than  the  name  of  Friedbich  Schiller. 

The  deportment  of  Gothe  on  the  deatli  of  Schiller  was  most 
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affectiiig.  We  Imve  learned  that  the  two  great  luminaries  of 
Gennan  literature  were  not  friends,  properly  so  called;  but  still,  as 
we  have  also  learned,  unity  of  pursuit  was  such  a  substitute  for  the 
wannest  friendship  that  the  death  of  one  left  an  irretrievable 
blank  in  the  life  of  the  other.  The  passage  relating  to  Gothe  we 
extract  from  Hoffmeister. 

'^  Meyer  was  urith  GOthe  on  the  night  of  Schiller's  death.  He  was 
called  out,  when  the  news  was  brought,  but  he  did  not  return  to  the 
chamber,  and  left  without  taking  his  leave.  Nor  had  any  one  else 
greater  coura^  to  brii^  the  intelligence  to  GOthe,  who,  when  the 
members  of  ms  household  appeared  confused  and  anxiously  avoided 
him,  could  in  his  solitude  only  expect  the  worst.  *  I  see  how  it  is,* 
said  he  at  last,  '  Schiller  must  be  very  ill ;'  but  he  did  not  press  for  an 
explanation,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  bear,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  was  particularly  reserved.  In  the 
night  he  tD<u  heard  weeping.  On  the  next  morning  he  asked  a  friend 
(a  female)  :  *  Is  it  not  true,*  he  said,  *  that  Schiller  was  veri/  ill  yester- 
day ?'  Much  overcome  by  the  earnestness  of  his  words,  she  was  imable 
to  answer  him,  but  began  to  weep  aloud.  ^  Is  he  dead  ?'  a^ed  GrOthe, 
with  firmness.  '  You  have  said  it,'  replied  the  friend.  *  He  is  dead  !* 
repeated  G6the,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  Schiller,  and  he  avoided  a 
subject  for  which  he  had  neither  calmness  nor  power  of  endurance.*' 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of  Gothe  that  he  would  not  see  the 
dead  body  of  Schiller.  He  considered  that  "  death  was  a  bad 
portrait-painter,"  and  that  it  was  better  to  preserve  in  the  memory 
the  animated  features  of  a  friend  than  the  likeness  of  a  distorted 
mask. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  a  description  of  Schiller's  ftmeral  from 
Doring.  The  account  given  by  HoflBneister  is  so  much  fuller,  and 
the  scene  is  so  very  impressive,  that  it  is  worth  extracting. 

*^  As  the  corpse  was  decaying  fast,  the  burial  did  not  take  place  on 
Sunday  morning  the  12th  May,  as  had  been  designed,  but  on  the 
Saturday  night.  '  It  was  a  fine  May  nisht,'  says  Caroline  von  Wol- 
zogen,  *  and  never  did  I  hear  the  song  of  the  nightiagales  so  continuous 
and  so  fiill  as  then.'  Dark  clouds  floated  dfong  the  moon-lit  sky. 
Twelve  young  men  of  high  rank  took  the  precious  burden  from  the 
ordinary  bearers,  and  carried  it  to  its  last  repose.  It  seems  incredible 
that  when  the  train  left  the  house  at  one  o'clock,  only  a  single  person 
followed  it ;  all  the  scholars  of  the  first  class  of  the  gymnasium  pre- 
ceded it.  The  silence  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  The  rider  alighted,  gave  the  animal  to  a  servant,  and  enveloped 
in  a  dark  mantle,  foUowed  die  train  at  a  distance.  When  the  Uer  was 
set  down  before  the  grave,  it  is  said'the  dark  clouds  were  suddenly  parted, 
and  the  moon  biu^t  forth  in  all  its  dear  serenity  and  threw  its  light 
on  the  coffin,  which  was  inscribed  with  Schiller's  name.     When  this  was 
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let  down  into  the  graye  the  moon  had  again  vanished  behind  the  doads. 
The  stranger  had,  in  the  mean  while,  advanced  sobbing,  and  wringing 
his  hands  :  it  was  Schiller's  brother-in-law,  William  von  Wolzogen. 
He  had  received  the  bad  news  at  Nuremberg,  and  had  arrived  at  the 
right  moment  to  pay  hb  friend  the  last  honom^.  On  the  Sunday 
afternoon  the  religious  solemnities  were  performed  in  the  St,  Jctcobus 
Kirche.  Mozart's  Requiem  was  played  by  the  ducal  orchestra,  both 
before  and  after  the  oration,  which  was  dehvered  by  the  general -super- 
intendent Voigt  The  children  were  in  the  church,  and  the  laughter  of 
the  little  Emily,  during  the  oration,  touched  the  hearts  of  all  more  than 
the  words  of  the  preacher." 

The  remains  of  Schiller  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  new 
churchyard  at  Weimar,  where,  between  the  two  poets,  are  now 
laid  the  bones  of  their  patron  the  duke. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  his  activity  that  Schiller  was  snatched 
away.  Fortune  had  just  be^n  to  turn  in  his  favour,  and  there 
Vas  a  prospect  of  his  enjoying  that  opulence  which  had  been 
hitherto  denied  him.  Had  he  lived,  there  is  every  probabiUty  that 
he  would  have  produced  new  works  which  would  have  gained  him 
additional  laurels.  But  is  the  shortness  of  his  life,  therefore,  to  be 
regretted,  when  he  had  already  done  so  much  in  the  drama,  in 
lyrical  poetry,  in  philosophy  and  history?  On  this  subject  there 
seems  to  be  wisdom  in  the  words  of  Gothe,  with  which  we  may 
conclude  the  present  article. 

"  We  may  consider  him  happy,  that  from  the  pinnacle  of 
human  existence  he  ascended  to  the  departed,  that  a  short  season 
of  pain  removed  him  from  the  living.  The  infirmities  of  age, 
the  decline  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  did  not  feel.  He  lived  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  perfect  man  he  departed  from  us.  He  now  has 
the  advantage  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  one  who  is 
always  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  JFor  it  is  in  the  form  in  which 
man  leaves  the  earth,  that  he  wanders  among  the  shades,  and  thus 
does  Achilles  remain  present  to  us  as  an  ever-striving  youth.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  he  departed  soon.  Even  from  his  grave  the  breath 
of  his  might  strengthens  us,  and  excites  in  us  the  hveliest  desire  to 
continue  with  him  that  which  he  began.  Thus,  in  that  which  he 
effected  and  willed,  will  he  always  live  for  his  people  and  for 
mankind.'^ 
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Art.   II. — Briefe  aus  Paris.     Von  Karl  Gutzkow.    (Lettere 
from  Paris.    By  Charles  Gutzkow.)    Leipzig.     1842. 

We  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  our  old  estimation  of  the 
Germans,  finding  them  as  we  do  so  much  the  reverse  of  all  pre- 
vious conception.  The  two  qualities  which  we  should  have  least 
thought  of  attributing  to  them,  are  certainly  vivacity  and  im- 

Sertinence.  Yet  never  did  we  see  these  developed  to  a  greater 
egree  than  in  the  writings  of  recent  German  travellers,  critics, 
ana  controversial  writers.  Prince  Puckler  Muskaw  was  a  perso- 
nification of  both.  But  the  prince,  we  learned,  was  doubly  an 
exception:  first,  as  a  prince  and  a  scapegrace;  secondly,  as  a 
Prussian.  For  the  air  of  the  Spree  was  said  to  generate  a  certain 
self-conceit,  unknown  and  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  Germans. 
Nevertheless  we  find  both  developed  to  a  very  satisfactory  pitch 
amongst  the  honest  biu*ghers  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the  clime 
of  fat  and  cloudy  Holstein.  Of  Heine  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  air  of  Paris  had  given  sharpness  to  his  wit,  and  half 
Frenchified  the  German.  But  here  is  another  Hamburger,  Gutz- 
kow, a  German  all  over,  as  utterly  iminoculated  with  the  ideas  as 
with  the  language  of  France,  and  yet  he  is  as  lively  as  a  Frcnch- 
^—  C^n  of  the  kst  century,  petulant  as  a  child,  and  impertinent  as 
'^  'niaul  Prv:  that  is,  if  Paul  Pry  were  to  publish  memoirs  and 
tours,  herr  Gutzkow  enters  every  celebrated  house  in  the 
French  metropolis,  at  least  those  owned  by  men  eminent  in  either 
politics  or  literature.  And  he  sets  forth  to  the  public  the  entire 
conversation,  manner,  personal  appearance,  and  nabits,  of  every 
one  of  his  receivers  or  his  hosts.  However  reprehensible  this,  we 
arc  yet  perhaps  wrong  to  style  it  as  impertinence  in  Gutzkow,  who 
with  all  his  wit  is  simple  as  a  child,  and  tells  all  he  saw  and 
heard  as  innocently  and  naturally,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  course. 
And  so  perhaps  it  was.  Parisian  emincncies  are  very  apt  to 
poser,  or  give  sittings,  to  curious  strangers,  in  order  to  allow 
the  daguerreotypist  or  the  moral  portrait-painter  to  carry  ofi^  what 
he  can,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Gutzkow  seems  to  have  felt 
this.  For  he  avows  tliat  amidst  all  the  persons  he  saw  and  talked 
with,  he  penetrated  but  to  one  family  circle  during  his  residence 
in  Paris. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  six  weeks'  tourist,  no  matter  what  his 
sagacity  or  his  coimtry,  who  can  give  fitting  portraiture  of  the 
men  holding  first  rank  in  France.  It  is  necessary  to  have  seen 
them  in  past  and  in  present,  and  to  have  observed  them  in  the 
very  different  positions  into  which  the  fortune  of  a  few  years  has 
flung  them. 
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In  order  to  depict  M.  Gruizot,  for  example,  we  must  have  seen, 
twenty,  nay  thirty  years  ago,  the  ardent  young  constitutionalist, 
fiill  of  that  protestant  hatred  for  Napoleon's  regime,  so  universally 
felt  in  his  native  town  of  Nismes  :  a  feeling  which  nearly  caused 
Napoleon  himself  to  be  stoned  at  Orgon  on  his  journey  to  Elba. 
Ten  years  later,  the  same  person  shomd  have  remarked  Guizot  in 
the  historical  professor's  chair  of  the  Sorbonne,  attended  not  by  a 
numerous  but  by  a  most  attached  band  of  hearers,  to  whom  he  ex- 
pounded the  mysteries  of  EngUsh  history.  We  recollect  him  well. 
It  was  not  yet  the  period  of  the  historic  mania,  when  Guizot  grew 
more  popular.  At  that  time,  in  1822,  Cousin's  vague  philosophy 
and  Villcmain's  shallow  criticism  drew  crowds  to  their  lectures, 
muddy-thoughted  as  were  the  one,  empty-thoughtcd  the  other, 
whilst  the  really  solid  and  useful  information  offered  by  Giiizot 
was  comparatively  neglected.  But  the  man  was  not  to  be  put 
down  eitner  as  man  of  letters  or  statesman.  He  and  his  wife 
set  to  work,  each  writing  a  score  of  books  in  a  twelvemonth :  and 
thus  he  kept  his  name  fixed  before  the  pubhc  eye  for  years. 
Perseverance,  and  an  imperturbable  determination  to  occupy 
first  j)lacc,  have  been  and  are  the  first  characteristics  of  M.  Guizot : 
a  desire,  not  compounded  of  a  wish  for  wealth  or  luxury,  or  the 
adjuncts  of  eminence;  but  a  love  of  eminence  for  itself,  for  its 
activity,  for  its  satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  spirit,  purely  and 
naturally  ambitious. 

Our  first  glance  at  Guizot  was  when  in  his  home  at  Nismes, 
imder  a  mother's  brow :  a  mother,  too,  who  had  lost  her  husband 
on  a  revolutionary  scaffold.  That  must  have  been  a  grave,  a 
solemn,  a  religious  home ;  whose  gayest  pastime  was  severe  study; 
whose  every  leeHng  partook  somewhat  of  the  depth  of  devotion. 

About  a  day's  journey  from  Nismes,  in  the  same  region  of  ar- 
dent and  eloquent  spirits,  a  youth  ten  years  younger  than  Guizot 
was  at  school.  Even  at  that  time  the  strongest  antagonism, 
though  imknown  one  to  the  other,  existed  between  the  feelings  of 
both.  Young  Guizot's  ideas  were  those  of  protestant  and  consti- 
tutional liberahsm,  such  as  the  Feuillans  had  preached  and  fallen 
with  in  the  great  revolution.  Tliiers  was  bred  in  quite  another 
school.  Like  the  majority  of  his  college,  he  was  liberal  in  a  revo- 
lutionary and  Napoleonite  sense ;  that  is,  more  urgent  on  the  trans- 
formation of  France  from  monarchism  and  aristocracy  to  pure 
democracy,  tlian  caring  either  how  this  was  to  be  effected,  or  what 
was  to  be  the  result.  Each  rose  with  the  tide  that  suited  him : 
Guizot  with  tliat  of  1814  and  1815,  Thiers  with  the  sweU 
which  preceded  and  produced  1830.  Guizot,  a  j^oimg  universi- 
tarian,  was  placed  by  the  Abbe  de  Montes(]^ueoir  in  the  office  of 
the  French  Chancelleries  or  Ministry  of  Justice,  in  which  he  must 
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have  seen  and  done  dirty  work,  suck  as  the  preparation  of  cate- 

fories  of  exile  and  proscription,  and  edicts  of  censorship.  Yet  a 
beral  might  have  thought  these  necessary,  against  the  scum  of  im- 
periahsts  and  jacobins  united.  Whatever  M.  Guizot  thought,  how* 
ever,  his  employers  intended  the  despotic  reaction  not  merely  against 
ultra-liberals,  but  against  the  whole  class  even  of  constitutionalists. 
When  Guizot  saw  this,  he  withdrew  from  pohtics — ^indeed  his 
protestantism  became  itself  a  bar  to  his  advancement — ^and  took 
refuge  in  his  professorial  chair.  By  this  he  raised  himself  to  an 
eminence  more  certain  and  less  dangerous  than  that  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  bestowed  in  those  days.  The  ecclesiastical 
minister  of  public  instruction  now  stopped  his  lectures;  on  which 
Gruizot  joined  the  writing  of  poHtical  pamphlets  to  the  graver 
task  of  historic  editing.  Attached  to  the  party  of  the  Doctrinaires, 
to  that  of  Royer  Collard  and  Camille  Jordan,  Guizot  rose  with  liis 
party,  and  with  it  was  on  the  point  of  coming  into  power  and 
place  under  M.  de  Martignac^  when  Charles  the  Tenth  madly 
flung  himself,  in  horror  of  a  moderate  ministry,  into  the  arms  of 
Polignac,  and  with  Polignac  into  exile.  Tlie  day  after  the  revolu- 
tion Gxiizot  was  minister. 

What  a  cabinet  was  that !  It  was  composed  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen persons,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  acted  with  the  other, 
and  all  most  opposed  in  habits,  temper,  and  political  ideas.     Ima- 

S'ne  Count  Mole  and  M.  Laffitte,  Dupont  de  TEure  and  the 
uc  de  Broglie,  sitting  together  in  council !  Laffitte  and  Dupont 
talked  as  if  tliey  were  m  a  conciliabule  of  opposition,  and  the  Due 
de  Broglie  pohtely  told  them,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  how  a  go- 
vernment was  to  be  carried  on.  All  were  in  a  panic,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe himself  included.  But  each  had  liis  own  object  of  terror, 
and  each  set  about  combating  his  phantom,  caring  little  for  his 
neighboiirs.  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  agreed  in  dreading  the 
potentates  and  powers  of  Europe,  from  whom  they  expected  an  im-. 
mediate  onslaught :  but  each  prepared  for  resistance  in  his  own 
way.  Louis  PliiUppe  took  an  honest  and  respected  legitimist,  the 
Due  de  Mortemart;  bamboozled  him  by  saying,  that  he  would 
merely  keep  the  throne  warm  for  the  Duke  of  Bourdcaux;  and  sent 
him  to  deliver  this  message  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  order  to  keep 
him  quiet.  This  tremendous  lie  had  its  effect ;  but  neither  the 
Due  de  Mortemart,  nor  the  Czar  of  Russia,  ever  forgave  Louis 
Philippe.  M.  Guizot,  on  his  part,  thought  the  .best  mode  of  re- 
sistance was  to  excite  revolution.  He  gathered  together  the  emi- 
grant Spaniards,  g^ve  them  money,  directions,  and  ordered  Mina 
into  Spain.  Similar  manoeuvres  were  put  in  practice  on  the  side 
of  Belgium.  M.  Guizot  during  this  was  minister  of  pubhc  in- 
struction :   Count  Mole  was  the   foreign  minister,     feut  when 
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Mole  saw  tliat  the  king,  and  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
and  ten  others,  were  more  foreign  minister  than  himself,  he  re- 
signed. 

Had  Gutzkow  visited  Paris  then,  in  1830,  he  would  have  seen 
her  heroes  in  new  lights :  not  standing  in  composed  or  graceful  atti- 
tudes for  his  portraiture,  but  making,  most  of  them,  very  uncouth 
struggles  for  political  pre-eminence.  Gutzkow  might  at  that  time,  on 
any  evening  of  the  week,  have  presented  himself  m  the  antechamber 
of  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  had  himself  annoimced, 
and  have  Joined  the  royal  and  ministerial  circle  (in  which  all  Paris 
joined)  without  difficulty  or  impjediment.  M.  Guizot  he  might 
have  found  at  the  office  of  public  instruction,  then  in  the  Rue  des 
Saints  P^res,  in  close  confabulation  with  conspirators,  such  as 
Mina  and  Toreno,  and  as  anxious  to  revolutionize  his  neighbours, 
as  he  is  now  to  pacify  them.  Then  was  the  Duchess  of  Broglie's 
the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Doctrinaires.  The  Duke  himself, 
small,  orderly,  and  amiable  gentleman  as  he  was,  was  still  excited 
by  the  revolutionary  movement.  And  no  one  will  ever  forget  the 
memorable  scene,  which  occurred  some  months  later,  in  which  the 
little  duke,  obstinate  and  choleric,  feirly  bullied  Louis  Philippe 
into  a  recognition  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  packed  off  Mignet  to 
Madrid  with  it,  as  soon  as  he  had  wrung  it  from  the  king.  Cousin, 
Remusat,  Count  St.  Aulaire,  and  all  the  Globists,  were  the  erreat 
men  of  the  Due  de  Broglie's  circle  :  Cousin,  an  excellent  talker, 
and  one  who,  extravagant  all  his  life,  chose  at  that  moment  to  be 
original,  by  preserving  calmness  and  common  sense  when  every 
one  else  was  getting  rid  of  them.  But  this  was  the  Aristocracy  of 
the  revolution. 

Thiers  belonged  to  <juite  another  group.  For  many*  years  the 
little  man  had  been,  as  is  said,  '^  pulling  his  Satanic  Majesty  by  the 
tail,"  and  clinging  to  such  poor  creatures  as  Etienne  and  Felix 
Bodin  for  employment  and  patronage.  His  History,  however, 
and  some  financial  pamphlets  written  for  Laffitte,  had  raised 
his  head  above  water.  And  some  folks,  jealous  of  the  exclusive 
pedantry  of  the  Doctrinaires,  enabled  Thiers,  with  Mignet  and 
Carrel,  to  set  up  the  National.  Here  was  another  scene,  wherein 
Thiers  ought  to  have  been  visited.  Fussy,  breathless,  despotic,  no 
one  could  have  had  to  do  with  a  more  uncomfortable  editor  than 
Thiers.  As  to  Mignet,  he  made  no  resistance,  took  the  articles 
to  do  that  were  given  him,  and  was  more  devoted  to  keeping  his 
hair  in  curl-papers,  than  to  becoming  First  Consul.  Carrel  alone 
bullied  Thiers  from  time  to  time.  And  yet  three  abler  men,  nor 
more  united,  never  perhaps  presided  over  tlie  editing  of  a  great 
political  organ.  During  the  revolution  the  Globe  expired:  the 
boat  of  the  Doctrinaires  could  not  live  in  such  a  sea.     The  Na* 
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tional  lived  on  and  mainly  aided  the  carrying  through  of  the 
revolution.     Thiers  became  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  man  in  mucligreater  estimation  than 
either  Giiizot  or  Thiers,  although,  like  Toiers,  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  was  Odillon  Barrot.  If 
Thiers  and  Gnizot  are  men  of  the  south,  small  in  stature  and  in 
form,  bright  of  eye,  mercurial  and  quick,  Odillon  Barrot  is  a  true 
son  of  the  north,  fair,  full,  and  florid,  with  an  eye  that  might  as 
well  be  out  of  the  head  as  in  it,  for  all  the  expression  it  gives. 
His  character  suited  his  physique,  being  slow,  pompous,  inflated, 
soft,  and  wavering,  but  nonest  of  purpose,  and  frank  in  expres- 
sion. Barrot's  face  does  not  belie  the  O  that  begins  his  name. 
It  is  a  potato  face,  with  far  more  of  the  Irishman  than  the 
Frenchman.  But  it  is  the  Irishman  tamed  down  to  the  French- 
man, with  but  a  small  portion  of  that  mingled  impudence  and 
humour,  which  form  the  Irish  cliaracter.  M.  Barrot  had  another 
Irish  quality,  that  of  getting  up  a  row,  as  July  testified.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  row  had  become  a  revolution,  he  became  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine,  and  he  was  quite  unskilled  in  putting  down  or 
calming  a  row.  Wlicn  Barrot  was  Prefect,  the  Archbishop's 
palace  was  plundered,  and  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  the  parish 
church  of  the  Louvre,  gutted  by  the  mob.  The  new  King  of  the 
French  thought  this  to  be  too  dibonnaire  on  the  part  of  a  Prefect, 
and  he  dismissed  Monsieur  Barrot.  Thus  Barrot  had  put  himself, 
or  allowed  himself  to  be  put,  the  day  after  the  revolution,  in  a 
post  where  he  came  in  contact  with  a  mob,  and  in  which  he  waa 
at  once  called  upon  to  tolerate  or  to  repress  its  violence :  a  dan- 
gerous alternative.  Thiers  laughed  at  Barrot's  simplicity,  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  potitics  for  the 
present,  ensconced  himself  in  the  figures  and  accounts  of  the 
Under  Secretaryship  of  Finance. 

A  better  contrast  to  Barrot  than  either  Thiers  or  Guizot,  is  M.  Ber- 
ryer,  an  atrabilious,  black-muzzled  personage,  with  a  sinister  like- 
ness to  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker;  but  a  gay,  jovial,  round-stomached 
fellow,  with  a  pate  as  bald  as  Barrot.  We  can  fancy  to  ourselves  both 
of  them  singing  in  a  monastic  choir,  with  good  bass  voices,  both 
doinff  honour  to  the  vocal  and  physical  powers  of  the  fraternity. 
But  Barrot's  voice  is  Hke  the  sound  emitted  by  the  wooden  horn  of 
the  moimtain  cantons,  whilst  Berryer's  has  the  sharpness  and  force 
of  the  bugle.  Berryer  is  considered  the  most  powerful  actor,  but 
there  is  no  sincerity  in  his  tone  as  there  is  m  Barrot's.  Even 
Berryer's  warmth  is  factitious  ;  it  is  that  of  the  lawyer  or  the 
trading  politician.  Whereas  Barrot's,  though  full  of  pretension,  is 
honest,  and  if  his  eloquence  does  not  proceed  from  the  heart,  it 
has  at  least  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  conscience. 
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We  are  not  old  enough  to  recollect  Fox,  but  Barrot,  of  all  the 
French  Chamber,"ought  most  to  resemble  him.  There  is  no  one  to 
liken  to  Pitt,  academic  and  argumentative.  For  Guizot's  eloquence 
holds  the  medium  of  that  spoken  from  the  protestant  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  chair,  full  of  solemnity  and  of  emphasis,  but  mose  of 
the  preacher,  not  the  statesman.  One  always  expects  to  hear  him 
say,  Mesfreres,  Where  Gruizot  is  happiest,  is  in  reply.  For  when 
he  commences  and  pours  forth  a  premeditated  speech,  he  is  too 
doctrinal,  too  mystic,  too  remote  from  the  reaUty  of  things. 
Whereas,  in  reply,  he  is  forced  to  be  personal,  pointed,  logical; 
whilst  his  appeal  to  his  own  good  intentions  from  the  exaggerated 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  is  in  general  at  once  plausible  and  touching. 

As  to  Thiers,  his  eloquence  is  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  existed, 
or  was  ever  imagined.  Fancy  a  bronze  statuette,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  motion  and  the  power  of  speech.  If  cracked,  so  much  the 
better:  the  tingUng  sounds  which  it  may  be  supjposed  to  emit,  will 
only  be  the  truer.  His  features  are  as  unmoved,  as  much  bronze 
as  those  of  the  statuette.  Dantan  could  make  a  Thiers  in  three 
hours — if  any  one  else  would  but  find  the  organs,  the  senses,  and  the 
intellect.  The  first  time  this  statuette  gets  up  to  speak,  or  to  squeak, 
there  is  a  universal  desire  to  put  him  down  with  a  universal  laugh. 
But  the  little  Punch  is  not  to  be  put  down.  He  fixes  his  specta- 
cles (his  eyes  not  being  visible)  upon  his  audience.  He  adc&esses 
them  in  a  how  dCve  do  vein  of  eloquence,  and  soon  captivates  their 
attention  just  as  if  he  had  taken  each  person  present  by  the  button- 
hole. There  is  no  warmth,  no  apostrophe,  no  rhetoric,  no  figure 
of  speech,  no  bathos,  no  pathos,  but  a  wonderful  tumbling  forth  of 
ideas,  asif  they  came  from  a  cornucopia^  and  that  without  any  effort, 
any  aim  at  originality,  any  desire  to  excite  surprise.  It  is  sensible 
and  cold  eloquence  of  most  unassuming  and  irresistible  superiority. 
In  his  own  home,  and  from  one  of  his  own  arm-chairs,  it  is  the 
same,  except  that  he  blends  the  genuine  French  esprit  with 
his  natural  quiet  oratory.  In  a  word,  Thiers  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful man  in  Europe. 

After  Thiers,  me  most  powerful  speaker  in  the  French  Chamber 
is,  in  our  opinion,  Dupm.  He  effects  by  violence  and  energy 
what  Thiers  does  by  insinuation.  Very  coarse,  with  the  voice, 
gesture,  and  aspect  of  a  peasant,  no  one  can  faire  vibrer  fe  Jibre 
national  J  like  Dupin.  He  seldom  speaks:  never  unless  when  pro- 
voked or  excited.  And  he  is  never  either  provoked  or  excited 
except  by  the  absurdities  or  extravagances  of  either  extreme. 
When  the  priestly  or  the  ultra-Tory  party  have  gone  too  far  in 
severity  or  lUegahty  or  tmconstitutionalism,  and  when  the  liberal 
opposition  attack  in  vain  on  such  a  point,  Dupin  starts  uj)  to  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  gives  court  and.  minister  so  keen  and  ironical 
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a  castigatlon,  that  the  tenants  of  the  ministerial  benches  shrink 
into  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Left  fondles  some  re- 
markable absurdity,  and  cries  at  the  top  of  its  lungs  against  some 
trifle,  which  it  represents  as  the  very  destruction  of  all  freedom 
and  of  the  French  name,  Dupin  rises  to  chastise  his  liberal 
neighbours  (for  he  sits  near  them;,  and  to  declare,  that  liberal  as  he 
thinks  himself,  he  has  no  idea  of  going  the  length  of  such  ab- 
surdity as  that.  As  a  social  man,  Dupin  is  delightful  amongst  his 
legal  comrades  of  the  bar,  full  of  fun,  and  of  good  sense.  He  is  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  more  solid  elements  of  policy.  Political  economy 
is  his  horror ;  and  canitaUsts,  fond  as  he  is  himself  of  money,  are 
objects  of  his  avowea  aversion. 

Lamartine  has  forced  himself  into  eminence  as  an  orator;  we 
say  forced  himself,  for  there  was  great  reluctance  to  listen  to  a 
poet  talking  politics.  Lamartine,  however,  had  been  a  diplomatist 
before  he  became  a  poet,  and  his  notions  of  foreign  policy  are  far 
less  crude  than  those  of  his  colleagues  in  general.  Lamartine  has 
the  honour  of  having  foreseen  and  foretold  the  treaty  of  July 
and  the  breach  with  England,  full  eighteen  months  before  they 
took  place.  Li  a  memorable  speech  ne  pointed  out  the  quarrel 
into  which  both  countries  were  blindly  fliinging  themselves,  and 
vainly  begged  of  his  countrymen  to  stop.  The  speech  was  then 
laughed  at  as  the  most  absurd  of  prophecies.  He  had  afterwards 
the  greater  honour  of  standing  almost  alone  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Fortification  of  Paris. 

Mauguin  is  as  good  an  orator  as  any  man  can  be  who  wants 
common  sense,  and  another  common  quality  generally  cited  with 
it.  Tocqueville  has  utterly  failed  both  as  a  speaker  and  politician. 
Sauzet  is  whipped  cream.  Villemain  is  a  remarkable  and  indeed 
the  last  surviving  specimen,  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking 
of  the  last  century.  His  French  is  classic,  his  style  epigram- 
matic, his  tone  ironical,  and  his  argimients  veiled  Voltairianism. 
Cousin  is  an  awkward  schoolboy,  who  has  purloined  some  elo- 
quence and  mysticism  from  German  philosophers.  But  we  have 
already  come  to  the  second-rate  men,  and  may  close  the  series  of 
sketches  into  which  w^e  have  digressed. 

We  return  to  the  opinions  of  Gutzkow.  What  he  says  respect- 
ing Louis  Philippe  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

"No  correct  view  has  been  taken  of  Louis  Philippe,"  says  Herr 
Gutzkow.  "  He  is  depicted  as  a  sincere  and  reserved  personage,  fol- 
lowing up  fixed  aims  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  management.  He 
is  considered  as  half  Louis  the  Eleventh,  half  CromwelL  The  niee 
balance  and  varying  fortunes  of  political  parties  is  ail  considered  the 
work  of  his  political  cleverness.     There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 
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ibis.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  most  talkative,  unquiet,  uncertain  person  in 
all  France.  The  King  of  the  French  is  goodnatured,  well-informed, 
sharp-sightedy  but  without  any  real  power  or  firm  will.  The  eyer  fer- 
menting amdety  of  his  heart  vents  itself  in  words.  To  talk  is  his 
first  necessity.  France  has  been  ruled  by  such  igpiorant  monarchs,  that 
it  is  its  present  honour  to  have  for  king  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
reading,  and  observation.  Louis  Philippe  fascinates  those  presented  to 
him :  speaks  English  to  English,  German  to  German.  No  books,  no 
names,  no  ideas,  hare  escaped  his  observation.  He  reads  all,  even  to 
scientific  and  statistical  ones,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  the  rising 
talent  of  the  country  than  his  minister.  He  can  converse  with  every 
one  on  his  own  subject,  and  talks  on  without  suffering  rejoinder  or  in- 
terruption. Louis  Philippe  is  not  of  the  Talleyrand  school,  which  con- 
siders speech  as  given  to  disguise  thought.  On  the  contrar)^,  he  thinks 
speech  given  in  order  to  excite  thought.  He  thinks  aloud,  and  lives  ex- 
ternally. He  cannot  bear  to  be  alone,  but  seeks  for  applause  and 
echo.  Intellectual  cultivation,  good  nature,  and  indiscretion  are  so 
mixed  up  in  him,  that  one  does  not  know  which  predominates.  But  far 
from  being  reserved,  he  is  open ;  far  from  being  silent,  he  is  talkative; 
and  far  from  being  independent,  he  leans  upon  every  one  for  support." 

In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  impertinence,  this  contradic- 
tion of  every  preconceived  opinion  ought  to  have  been  written  by 
some  intimate  of  his  French  Majesty,  and  not  by  a  young  foreign 
traveller,  who  spends  a  month  in  Paris,  and  never  sets  ms  foot  at 
court.  Gutzkow  is,  however,  not  all  wrong.  He  has  heard 
people  talk,  who  evidently  knew  Louis  Philippe  well.  But  he 
has  jumbled  up  and  exaggerated  their  remarEs  and  information 
into  a  mass  of  mcongruities  that  no  one  could  recognise  as  King 
of  the  French.  That  personage  is  indeed  talkative,  especially  to 
those  on  whom  he  wants  to  impress  any  idea,  and  from  whom  he 
knows  that  he  has  none  to  get.  But  when  Gutzkow  says  that 
he  is  a  man  of  great  observation,  but  cannot  listen,  he  talks 
nonsense.  There  was  a  time  when  Louis  Philippe  was  all  eax, 
and  no  tongue,  and  that  was  when  he  was  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
has  little  left  to  learn  now  in  men  or  in  things,  except  what  his 
secret  spies  and  correspondence  tell  him.  And  therefore  he 
talks. 

Gutzkow  says  that  he  is  indiscreet,  that  he  is  not  of  the  Tal- 
leyrand school,  that  he  betrays  his  sentiments,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
merely  evident  from  this  that  Herr  Gutzkow  is  an  honest  Ham- 
burger, whose  worldlv  sagacity,  as  Ruge  says  of  him,  must  have 
been  developed  in  the  raw  cotton  of  that  trading  city.  Louis 
Philippe  indiscreet !  Louis  Philippe  betray  his  sentiments !  God 
help  the  simple  German !  Another  month  spent  in  Paris  would  have 
convinced  mm  that  truth  and  indiscretion  were  qualities  quite  im- 
known  in  the  political  latitude  which  he  pretends  to  describe. 
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But  still  Herr  Giitzkow  has  his  fraction  of  truth.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe is  talkative,  and  loves  to  dominate  with  the  tongue.  More- 
over the  king  is  unquiet.  He  is  restless,  always  revolving  some 
scheme.  And  the  great  complaint  that  his  ministers  have  of 
him  is,  that  he  will  not  let  well  alone.  But  his  activity  seldom 
ascends  to  the  higher  region  of  politics :  being  generally  the  anxi- 
ety of  a  good  father  of  a  family  to  better  his  condition,  increase 
his  estate,  and  swell  his  purse.  Heaven  help  the  Intendant  of  his 
Civil  List !  none  but  a  man  so  patient  and  devoted  as  he  that  now 
holds  it,  could  stand  the  worry  of  that  office.  Appanage,  dotations, 
forests  to  cut  or  to  buy,  the  marriage  of  his  children — ^all  family 
points  make  the  king  as  active  as  if  he  had  just  made  the  family 
fortune  in  trade,  and  as  i£hehad  to  found  and  regulate  the  future 
prospects  and  honours  of  the  family  for  centuries.  Such  is  the 
restlessness  of  the  King  of  the  French. 

Another  quaKty  that  Gutzkow  attributes  to  him,  is  want 
of  independence,  and  a  leaning  on  others*  opinions.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake.  One  characteristic  of  his  will  suffice  to  prove 
it.  And  this  is,  that  Louis  PliiUppe  never  made  friend  or  intimate 
of  a  man  of  talent.  He  detested  Perier,  he  detests  De  Broglie, 
Thiers,  Guizot,  every  one  that  coidd  pretend  to  impose  an 
opinion  on  him.  His  favourites  are  sucn  men  as  Montalivet: 
men  incapable  of  either  having  systems  of  their  own,  or  of 
even  divining  the  king's.  No:  Louis  Pliilippe  mentally  never 
leaned  upon  any  one.  And  he  has  had  most  able  men  as  cabinet 
ministers,  as  ministers  of  foreign  affiiirs,  for  years,  who  do  not 
t/et  know  what  exactly  were  his  aims  or  his  wishes.  So  much 
for  the  indiscretion  of  his  majesty,  Louis  PhiUppe. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Gutzkow  was  more  stricken 
with  M.  Thiers  or  George  Sand.  He  called  on  the  latter  person- 
age in  the  evening,  at  her  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Pigale,  and  was 
received  in  a  httle  room  ten  feet  square,  called  the  Littk  Chapel. 
The  **  nearer  the  church,"  says  the  proverb. 

There  was  little  or  no  light ;  Madame  Sand  and  her  daughter 
in  that  light;  and  two  gentlemen  altogether  in  the  background 
and  in  silence,  which  they  preserved.  Madame  Sand  complained 
of  being  engaged  in  law,  divers  people  menacingher  with  con- 
trainte  par  eorps^  unless  she  wrote  them  a  novel.  They  talked  of 
the  drama.  Gutzkow  said  they  had  as  much  dramatic  talent  in 
Germany,  but  not  such  accomplished  specialties.  The  German 
added,  that  he  had  been  to  a  French  tragedy  once,  but  never 
should  go  again.  George  Sand  admitted  that  French  tragedy 
was  antiquated,  and  all  its  present  writers,  except  Scribe,  com- 
monplace. 

"  Here,"  says  Gutzkow,  "  she  left  her  work,  and  lit  a  cigarette,  in 
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which  there  was  more  paper  than  tohacco,  and  more  coquetterie  than 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex.  ^  Who  is  my  transhitor  into  German  V 
asked  sne.  '  Fanny  Tamow/  I  said.  '  I  suppose  she  leaves  out  the 
immoral  passages  V  said  Madame  Sand,  with  irony.  I  did  not  reply, 
hut  looked  at  her  daughter,  who  held  down  her  head.  A  pause  ensued 
of  a  second,  hut  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that  second." 

So  much  for  George  Sand  and  *'  Young  Germany."  We  will 
now  collect  what  he  says  of  Thiers. 

"  It  suiprised  me  much  to  find  that  Thiers  did  not  owe  his  rise  either 
to  fortune  or  to  his  own  genius,  but  merely  to  his  talent  for  speaking. 
The  external  physiognomy  of  the  chamber  evinces  lightness  and  super- 
ficiality. I  could  not  at  first  believe  that  this  betokened  true ;  but 
Thiers  himself  told  me  that  the  surest  mode  of  ruling  the  chamber 
was  to  amuse  it,  and  that  what  members  dreaded  most  was  ennui. 
This  is  the  secret  of  Thiers's  eloquence :  he  amuses.  It  is  not  the 
fiery  power  of  eloquence,  nor  the  genius  of  the  statesman,  that  have 
thrust  Thiers  up  into  his  palace  of  the  Place  St.  Georges.  It  is  his 
talent,  which  in  France  is  ever  more  fortunate  than  genius.  Thiers 
receives  every  evening.  Mignet  is  always  there.  Madame  Dosne  and 
her  daughter  do  the  nonours.  Whether  Thiers  got  from  his  historic 
studies  the  trick  of  imitating  Napoleon  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
there  is  certainly  a  resemblance  in  figure  and  manner.  Thiers*s  is  a 
Corsican  nature.  The  form  of  the  head  and  chin  are  Napoleonite,  as 
are  the  sharp  eyes  and  thin  gray  hairs.  Small  of  stature,  Thiers  must 
look  up  to  every  one  he  addresses,  and  so  he  likes  to  throw  himself  back 
in  an  arm-chair,  and  address  those  who  gather  round  him.  He  has 
no  ministerial  solemnity,  but  remains  natural  and  good-natured  in 
manner.'* 

The  argument  turned  on  languages.  Gutzkow  mentioned  the 
unfitness  of  the  German  for  citherpolitical  eloquence  or  history. 
"  It  will  become  fit  for  both,"  said  Thiers,  **  as  soon  as  Germany  has 
free  political  institutions.  Machiavel  and  Do  Thou  have  both  his- 
torical styles,  and  would  have  had  in  any  langua^  simply  because 
they  were  statesmen."  Gutzkow  here  instanced  Justus  Moeser,  as 
a  German  who  had  a  genuine  historical  style.  "  You  have  been 
but  a  short  time  in  Germany,"  said  Gutzkow  to  Thiers.  '*  I  only 
wanted  to  visit  the  celebrated  battle-fields,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Ay,  thought  I,  it  is  these  thoughts  that  made  you  set  Europe  in 
commotion,  and  stir  up  the  French  to  revenge  1815,  and  Moscow,  and 
Leipsic,  and  Waterloo.  And  I  added  aloud  to  Thiers,  *  What  we, 
Germans,  could  not  do  for  ourselves — what  neither  our  princes  nor  our 
chambers  could  effect— that  you  have  done  for  us.  You  have  awakened 
the  Germans  to  political  unity.' " 

Thiers  replied  to  Gutzkow,  that  he  respected  the  independence 
of  the  Germans.  "  Napoleon's  wars  were  forced  on  him  from  within 
and  from  without.    Neither  of  these  necessities  pressed  now.   All 
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that  France  wanted  was  to  be  independent  and  influential,  and 
neither  Russia  nor  England  were  prepared  to  allow  her  the  due 
quantum  of  both.  There  was  the  Turkish  empire  dying,  and 
when  it  went,  France  must  have  her  finger  in  the  pie  as  weU  as 
Russia  and  England.  If  Prussia  held  to  Russia  in  that  crisis,  and 
Austria  to  England,  then  France  was  their  enemy,  and  would 
turn  the  world  upside  down."  Upon  this,  Gutzkow  says,  he  im- 
mediately assurea  M.  Thiers, 

^'  That  the  present  moTement  of  the  Germans  was  more  national 
than  liberal.  We  vant  unity,  and  will  have  it.  We  want  not  to 
quarrel  with  England  or  with  Russia,  but  we  want  to  do  without  any 
alliance.  Prussia  and  Austria  must  make  good,  what  the  thirty  years' 
war  and  the  seven  years'  war  broke  up.  Prussia  and  Austria  separated 
in  Ratisbon,  but  must  come  together  in  Frankfort.  Let  them  unite, 
and  we  want  neither  Russia  nor  England.  And  your  Napoleons  had 
better  don  the  civic  mantle  than  the  military  riding-coat.  The  French 
would  then  have  neither  need  nor  excuse  to  cry  out,  *  Let  us  set  the 
world  upside  down.' " 

Grutzkow,  however,  is  much  more  at  home  with  poets,  critics,  and 
dramatists,  than  with  politicians.  And  he  has  sketched  his  French 
brethren  of  the  pen  with  equal  freedom :  from  George  Sand 
in  her  chapel  twelve  feet  square,  to  Jules  Janin,  in  his  splendid 
garret  overlooking  the  Luxembourg,  making  love  to  his  wife. 
The  German  has  crayoned  all.  He  is  hke  the  Enfant  Terribk  of  the 
caricature :  speaking  out  all  he  sees  and  knows  and  guesses,  with 
infantine  mahce,  and  tnmdling  his  hoop  against  the  sliins  of  all  his 
acquaintance.  We  are  glad  he  did  not  visit  England,  for  this 
representative  of  Young  Germany  has  a  monstrous  love  of  sun- 
shine and  summer,  of  the  ^ay,  the  pleasurable,  and  the  social 
Now  in  England  an  idle  visiter  does  not  find  these  easily ;  and 
a  few  weeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  apt  to  send  the  soli- 
tary wanderer  back  with  aversion  and  disgust  to  us  insulars. 
Thus  Henry  Heine,  the  other  day,  went  to  enjoy  sea-breezes  and 
study  English  character  at  Boulogne.  He  found  a  gay,  proud 
set  of  demi-fashionables,  who  had  never  heard  of  Henry  Heine, 
who  took  him  in  consequence  for  a  commonplace  personage  with- 
out livery  servants  and  coach  and  pair,  and  treated  him  de  haut  en 
bas.  Poor  Henry  Heine  was  so  susceptible  and  so  indignant 
at  all  this,  that  ne  has  become  a  decided  foe  to  England  and 
her  inhabitants  I  He  is  a  writer  for  the  Auashurg  Gazette^  and 
therein  has  just  published  the  most  violent  matribes  against  our 
grasping,  haughty,  mercantile,  intolerant,  and  abominable  spirit. 
In  short,  he  joins  the  French  cry  of  DeUnda  est  Carthago^  set- 
ting us  down  for  Carthage.    For  these  reasons  we  sincerely  hope, 
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that  Young  Germany  may  stay  away  from  us,  till  he  acquires  less 
susceptibility,  with  more  years,  sense,  and  discretion. 

Gxitzkow  is  very  severe  upon  Rachel,  but  seems  to  have  taken  his 
opinions  respecting  her  solely  from  Janin.  He  bitterly  complains 
of  her  never  laugmng.  No  one  is  human  or  has  a  heart,  says  Gutz- 
kow,  who  does  not  laugh  or  betray  feeling  by  a  smile.  The  tra- 
gedian might  reply,  that  the  parts  of  Comeille's  and  Racine's 
heroines  are  no  laughing  matter.  But  the  Grerman  critic  calls  the 
French  actress  (in  our  opinion,  a  woman  of  decided  genius),  stiff, 
made  of  pale  bronze,  without  feminine  sof^^ness,  passion,  or  gemuih. 
He  goes  further  than  Janin  taught  him,  however.  For  he  extends 
this  sweeping  censure  to  the  French  in  general. 

He  asks,  Iiow  is  it,  that  there  are  so  few  children  in  the 
streets  of  Paris?  The  population  of  French  towns,  he  says,  con- 
sists of  full-grown  persons,  whereas  in  Germany  half  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  children.  The  explanation  of  this  does  not  im- 
prove the  French  in  the  German  estimation :  it  being,  that  French, 
and  especially  Parisian  women,  universally  pack  off  their  children 
to  nurse,  and  often  to  starve  and  perish.  This  is  the  habit,  not 
merely  of  the  higher,  but  of  the  middie  and  poorer  classes.  Gutz- 
kow  attributes  it  to  want  of  heart :  but  the  real  cause  is,  that 
French  women  take  as  much  part  in  the  business  of  Ufe,  espe- 
cially of  retail  trade,  as  men;  and  consequently  have  not  time 
to  devote  exclusively  to  a  mother's  task. 

But  French  character,  habits,  and  eminent  men  in  letters  and 
politics,  form  an  ample  field,  not  to  be  comprised  in  a  tour  or  a 
book,  nor  exhausted  in  an  article.  Herr  Gutzkow  has  but  sketched 
supei^cialities,  and  we  have  followed  his  bee-hke  flutter  through 
the  Parisian  world :  bee-Kke,  indeed,  for  while  he  culled  sweets, 
he  has  left  stings.  When  we  meet  with  a  more  profound  or  more 
conscientious  tourist,  we  shall  be  glad  ourselves  to  return  more 
seriously  to  the  subject. 

Since  this  was  written,  we  have  received,  to  place  by  the  side 
of  the  German  Gutzkow,  another  description  of  Paris,  by  a  com- 
bination of  one  of  the  livehest  pens  and  the  best  pencil  in  it.* 
And  the  best  pencil  has  done  its  duty  well.  Lami's  sketches  are 
admirable :  as  they  were  no  doubt  intended,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  work.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  M.  Janin's  prose : 
written  in  the  character  of  an  American:  though  a  greater  con- 
trast to  Jonathan  than  Jules  Janin  could  not  well  be  foimd. 
We  dare  say  that  in  its  original  French  his  descriptive  work  was 

*  The  American  in  Paris.  By  Jules  Janin.  niustrated  by  Eugene  LomL 
London.  1843. 
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lively  and  interesting,  and  well-written.  But  most  certainly  in 
its  translation  it  is  dull,  commonplace,  awkward,  and  altogether 
illegible.  Nor  do  we  blame  the  translator  ;  for  Jules  Janin's 
quips  and  cranks  are  completely  imtranslatable.  And  though 
certainly  knowing  Paris  intmiately,  Janin  knows  no  tongue  or 
train  oi  ideas  at  all  capable  of  translation  into  sober  English. 
Even  his  anecdotes  are  stale,  his  points  flat,  and  the  moral  of  his 
tale,  if  he  has  one,  is  sure  to  evaporate  and  disappear  before  it  has 
been  told.  M.  Janin  had  heard,  no  doubt,  of  English  humour, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  write  humorously  for  the  British 
public.  But  the  attempt  is  ludicrous,  not  humorous.  Thus  he 
begins  by  talking  of  that  rascal^  Sterne,  and  thinks  the  word  most 
happily  applied. 

In  order  not  to  seem  a  Frenchman,  Janin  falls  to  abusing 
cafi  au  hit :  maligning  one  of  the  best  things  in  Paris, 
whilst  he  falls  on  his  knees  in  adoration  of  some  of  the  worst. 
After  puffing  the  west  hotels  and  the  west  restaurants^  adulating 
every  tning  fine  and  courtly,  M.  Janin  visits  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  bursts  into  a  panegyric  of  M.  Berryer,  not  unde- 
served.    He  also  dwells  on  Dupin,  by  no  means  ill  depicting  him. 

The  account  of  Louis  Philippe  is  not  uninteresting,  as  it  gives 
plain  facts  and  circiunstances,  however  small.  It  dwells  on  his 
majesty's  horror  of  tobacco  and  love  of  wax-liffhts.  It  might 
have  awelt  on  his  love  of  English  comforts,  ana  on  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  the  old  Bourbons  on  the  subject  of  certain 
matters  of  domestic  convenience.  Neither  Louis  XVIII,  nor 
Charles  X.  would  admit  any  vulgar  innovations  of  building 
into  the  royal  palaces;  whilst  Louis  Pliilippe  would  inhabit  no 
palace  on  the  old  system,  refusing  to  enter  the  Tuileries  till  ar- 
ranged with  comforts  and  innovations.  This  is  considered  by  the 
old  court  one  of  Louis  Philippe's  revolutionary  crimes. 

Where  Jules  Janin  is  most  at  home,  however,  is  behind  and 
before  the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  He  is  the  sublimely  impertinent  of 
dramatic  criticism,  and  rules  over  the  coulisses  with  a  despotism 
that  makes  even  poor  Rachel  tremble.  The  best  portion  of  his 
book  is  his  account  of  Scribe,  the  great  comic  writer.  This  we 
shall  at  once  transfer  to  our  page. 

'^  Just  before  reaching  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  is  the  Gymnase  Dramatique ; 
a  delightful  little  theatre,  which  M.  Scribe  and  the  Duchess  De  Berri 
raised  between  them.  In  this  small  enclosure  are  performed  comedies 
which  represent  the  slightest  accidents  of  every-day  life.  When  M.  Scribe, 
the  greatest  amuser  of  the  age,  commenced  this  undertaking,  there  seemed 
no  scope  for  comedy  anywhere.  MoHre,  like  a  sovereign  master,  had 
taken  possession  of  all  the  great  characters ;  he  had  worked  the  whole 
of  humanity  for  his  own  benefit ;  there  was  not  a  vice  nor  an  absurdity 
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which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  censure  and  the  rod  of  thia  illus- 
trious genius.  After  him  others  had  arisen  :  Lachaussee,  for  example, 
who  had  made  comedy  weep  ;  Beaumarchais,  who  had  taken  it  on  to 
political  ground ;  Manvaux,  the  comic  poet  of  the  ruelles  and  the  boudoirs: 
these  passed — Comedy  had  become  silent,  like  all  the  rest.  Inventors 
were  contented  with  imitating  masters.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  did 
not  encourage  this  method  of  speaking  to  the  crowd,  and  of  saying  rery 
often,  by  means  of  a  representation,  severe  truths,  which  the  audience 
alone  discovers,  and  which  escape  all  the  sagacity  of  the  censors.  Then 
came  M .  Scribe.  He  had  all  the  wit  and  invention  necessary  for  the  new 
enterprise ;  he  at  once  imderstood  that  he  could  not  carry  his  comedy  back 
into  former  times,  and  ^'et  that  he  could  not  leave  it  among  the  people. 
He  therefore  chose  an  mtermediate  world,  a  neutral  ground,  the  Chaussee 
d' Antin,  and  finance ;  for,  after  all,  every  body  stands  a  chance  of 
becoming  as  rich  as  M.  Rothschild.  The  marquis  of  ancient  date  and 
the  g^rocer  of  despised  family  may  make  their  fortimes  in  twenty-four 
hours,  so  that  each  could  say,  while  beholding  this  new  dominion  of 
comedy,  '  I  shall  perhaps  enter  there  some  day !'  Placed  on  this  rich 
territoiy,  of  which  he  was  the  Christopher  Columbus,  M.  Scribe  gave  him- 
self up  at  his  ease  to  this  paradox,  which  has  suited  his  purpose  admirably. 
The  simple  secret  of  his  success  has  consisted  in  taking  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  the  comedies  written  before  him..  There  was  a  comedy  of 
v'oltaire's,  called  ^Nanine.'  This  Nanine,  a  girl  of  no  birth,  marries  a 
great  lord,  and  is  happy.  M.  Scribe  takes  in  hand  the  defence  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  writes  the  Mariage  de  Raison^  to  prove  that  the 
son  of  a  general  wotdd  be  very  foolish  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier.  In  the  Premieres  Amours^  M.  Scribe  ridicules  all  the  fine, 
sweet  sentiments  of  youth,  with  which  so  many  pretty  comedies  have 
been  composed.  The  Demoiselle  a  marier  is  never  so  charming,  as 
when  she  has  no  thought  of  marriage.  Le  phis  beau  Jour  de  la  Vie 
is  full  of  torments  and  miseries.  And  it  is  always  thus.  When  he  has  a 
comedy  to  write,  this  original  man  takes  up  the  side  of  long-established 
truth.  .  In  case  of  need,  he  would  undertake  to  defend,  not  the  Misan^ 
thrope,  which .  Fabre  d*£glantine  las  done  before  him,  but  even  the 
Tartuffe, '  Thanks  to  this  ingenious  subversion  of  the  action,  the  story, 
and  the  persons  of  liis  comedy,  M.  Scribe  has  discovered  the  art  of 
making  his  audience  attentive.  And  as,  besides,  he  writes  quite  simply, 
without  knowing  how  to  write ;  as  his  dialogues  are  full  of  ordinary 
genius ;  as,  with  all  his  wit,  he  is  not  more  witty  than  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  the  most  complete  success  has  attended  Uiis  happy  man.  He 
has  at  once  attained  that. popularity  which  is  least  contested  and  least 
contestable  in  France ;  he  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  celebrated  and 
rich.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  adopted  him  as  her  poet,  and  the  Gymnase, 
sustained  by  clever  comedians,  made  expressly  for  this  comedy,  finished 
by  replacing  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  The  success  of  M.  Scribe  lasted  as 
long  as  the  Restoration.  But  the  Revolution  of  July  came  :  immediately 
the  Theatre  de  Madame  was  nothing  more  than  tne  Gymnase  Drama- 
tique.  The  box  in  which  the  amiable  princess  so  often  appeared,  that  royal 
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box  into  which  it  was  a  great  honour  to  be  admitted,  was  empty. 
Then  3f.  Scribe,  futhless  as  the  bird  whose  nest  is  destroyed,  fled  eke- 
where.  The  The&tre  Fran9ais,  which  he  had  so  rou^y  of^^osed, 
eagerly  opened  its  doors  to  the  Cald^ron  of  1830.  Then  M.  Scribe 
composed  yandevilles  in  five  acts,  and  without  couplets,  which  the 
Th^fttre  Fran^ais  calls  comedies.  At  the  same  time  the  Opera  and  the 
Opera  Comique  secured  the  illustrious  inventor:  Meyerbeer  and  Auber 
would  hare  no  poetry  but  his  :  to  the  former  he  gave  Robert  le  Diabiey 
to  the  latter  the  Domino  Noir.  As  for  the  Gymnase,  when  it 
found  itself  left  to  its  own  strength,  it  dispensed  most  easily  with  its 
poet.  The  spirit  of  the  masters  had  remained  everywhere,  within  the 
walls,  and  on  the  outside  oif  the  walls.  Bouff<§,  that  excellent  comedian, 
who  had  never  been  in  the  school  of  Scribe,  set  himself  seriously  to  worl^ 
to  play  comedies  which  were  almost  serious.  Thus  every  one  went  on  : 
the  Gymnase  without  M.  Scribe, — M.  Scribe  without  the  Gymnase:  only, 
as  it  IS  not  right  that  every  thing  should  succeed  with  ungrateful  men, 
M.  Scribe  was  obfiged  to  enter  the  French  Academy,  where  he  pro- 
nounced a  discoiurse  in  M.  de  BoufFon's  style.  Thus  was  her  Royal 
SGghness  the  Duchess  de  Bern  avenged !  Assuredly  M.  Scribe  would 
not  be  in  ike  Academy,  if  his  first  protectress  was  not  at  Gtoritz." 

And  here  we  have  done  with  Jules  Janin.  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  employ  foreign  writers  to  draw  up  histories  of  their  own 
country,  to  sketch  the  state  of  politics,  of  letters,  of  the  arts.  But 
merely  to  give  a  view  of  the  exterior  appearance  and  sights  of  Paris, 
or  anj  foreign  capital,  with  sketches  of  its  society, — for  this  any- 
English  writer  would  have  been  much  preferable  For  not  only 
has  M.  Janin  been  unable  to  discern  round  his  own  home  what  is 
commonplace  and  what  is  not ;  but  he  has  written  in  a  current 
and  capncious  style  which  defies  translation,  and  which,  however 
good  m  French,  is  downright  trash  in  English.  And  a  letter- 
press thus  disgraces,  instead  of  explaining  or  illustrating,  the  very 
beautiful  prints  which  accompany  it.  We  have  never  seen  a 
hapmer  specimen  than  in  this  bo6k,  of  French  design  expressedT)y 
the  Enghsh  graver. 
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2.  A  Life  of  Socrates.  By  Dr.  G.  Wiggers.  (Sokrates,  als 
Mensch,  als  Biirger,  und  als  Philosoph.)  Witn  Schleier- 
macher's  Essay  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher: 
translated  by  Thirlwall.     London.    1840. 

3.  Caurs  de  Fhilosophie.    Par  V.  CousiN.    Paris.     1840-41. 

4.  ApioToffiayovs  Nc^^cXoi :  (The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes).  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M. 
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6.  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient   Greece.     By  K.   O. 

Mueller.    Published  by  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 

Society.    London.     1840.* 
6.  A  History  of  Greece.    By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  Thirlwall, 

D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  I)avid*s.    4th  volume.    London. 

The  ^  Life  of  Socrates'  by  Wiggers,  one  of  those  learned  and  in» 
dustrious  Germans  whose  labour  in  the  ri^ht  direction  cleared  a 
iray  for  the  Schleiermachers  and  Ritters,  is  more  remarkable  fox 
its  sensible  exposure  of  error  in  the  older  accounts,  than  for  any 
Xkovel  or  striking  addition  of  its  own  to  the  fact  or  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  Li  the  latter  respect  it  is  immeasurably  inferior 
to  the  '  Essay'  by  Schleiermacher,  though  this  would  probably 
never  have  been  written,  if  the  other  had  not  appeared.  The 
moare  original  views  in  the  '  Life'  are  those  of  the  accusation  and 
trial ;  its  amuaing  passages,  the  description  of  the  method  in 
whieh  the  Sophists  were  assailed;  and  its  commonplace,  the 
writer's  inability  to  discover  in  Socrates  more  than  a  mere  moral 
teadier.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  classical  acquirements 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Mitchell:  and  for  a  somewhat  rare  and 
certainly  very  lively  mode  of  e^res&ong  the  fruits  of  his  learning, 
we  can  for^ve  the  quizzible  suggestions  he  offers  now  and  then, 
and  the  air  of  trifling  he  dSights  to  assume.  But  in  the 
matter  of  Socrates,  though  we  beneve  him  well-disposed  to  have 
done  justice,  he  has  been  obviously  misled  by  an  overruling  ad- 
miration of  the  philosopher's  great  assailant  Thus  we  find  him 
in  this  edition  of  the  *  Clouds — a  book  which  with  all  its  defects 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  student  and  lover  of  Aristophanes 
— gravely  reproducing  old  traditions  of  the  fanaticism  and  im- 
posture of  Pythagoras,  that  with  these  he  may  connect  Socrates 
as  their  disciple  and  reviver,  and  Aristophanes  as  their  justly  in- 

*  A  German  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  manoscripts  left  by  K.  O.  Muller, 
haaheen  (1S42)  published  at  Brealan  bjDr.'E.  Miiller.  GeschkhU  der  Griechi' 
scken  Liieratur  iu  au/dcu  Zeitaker  Alexanders. 
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dignant,  though  perhaps  too  passionate  denunciator.  In  our  first 
paper  on  Grreek  Philosophers,  this  injustice  of  confounding  Py- 
thagoras with  the  later  followers  of  his  school,  was  pointed  out; 
and  it  will  come  within  our  present  purpose,  while  we  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  Sophists  of  Athens  in  their  double  relation  to  the 
Eleatic  School,  from  which  they  rose,  and  to  Socrates,  by  whom 
they  fell,  to  indicate  what  there  really  is  of  connection,  according 
to  our  safest  grounds  of  conjecture,  Ijetween  the  Sages  of  Samoa 
and  of  Athens. 

The  Eleatic  philosophy  (so  called  because  it  first  made  itself 
known  in  Elea,  a  department  of  the  province  of  Lower  Italy), 
must  imdoubtedly  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  Italian  or  Py- 
thagorean system.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  early  resentment  of 
the  tendency  of  the  lonians,  which  we  have  ,  observed  to  be 
too  manifest,  to  restrict  their  inquiries  to  the  sensible.  It  found 
its  first  ^eat  teacher  in  Xenophanes,  a  native  of  Colophon : 
who  mamtained,  as  afterwards  the  school  he  founded,  that 
the  source  of  all  truth  was  something  independent  of,  and 
superior  to,  sense.  This  was  the  opposite  extreme,  but  with  in- 
disputable tendency  to  good ;  as  the  influence  we  have  seen  it  in 
later  times  exert  even  upon  the  philosophers  of  loiiia,  would  rf 
itself  demonstrate.  As  Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things;  Xeno- 
phanes  saw  all  things  in  God.  That  the  Deity  should  change, 
or  be  alterable;  that  any  thing  could  come  into  being,  or  cease  to 
be ;  he  thought  altogether  impossible.  He  gazed  upon  the  whole 
heaven,  in  the  beautiful  expression  of  Aristotle,  and  said  that  the 
One  Being  was  the  Deity.*  That  Deity  he  held  to  be  all-wise, 
all-powerful,  and  existent  from  eternity ;  and  as  he  believed  it 
tantamount  to  the  utter  denial  of  his  being,  to  say  that -with 
him  existence  could  have  any  beginning,  so  ne  assailed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  gods :  because,  if 
there  are  many,  he  felt,  no  one  can  be  all-powerful  and  all-perfect ; 
others  would  be  as  good,  as  powerful ;  and  He  would  be  quite 
unable  to  accomplish  what  he  might  wish  or  design  to  do.f 

*  tit  T1&V  okop  ovpavhv  airofiXf'^as  r6  tv  (tval  <firf(ri  top  Q€6», 
t  Itifl  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  text  of  the  particular  treatise  of  Aristotle  in 
which  the  most  important  references  to  Xenophanes  are  found,  should  be  in  too 
corrupt  a  state  to  suffer  us  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  is  at  all 
times  intended  in  those  allusions.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they  point  to 
great  distinctions  between  Xenophanes  and  the  later  pliilosophers  of  his  schooL 
An  Ionian  by  birth,  and,  there  is  reason  think,  partial  to  the  Ionian  system  in  his 
youth,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  sudden  influence  of  Pythagorism  upon  his  mind, 
when  in  later  years  he  found  himself  amidst  the  movements  of  that  school  in  the 
colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  which  produced  in  him  the  remarkable  change  from  which 
we  date  the  Eleatic  manner.  His  own  system,  as  taught  by  himself,  is  to  the  last 
characterized  by  Aristotle  as  an  undecided  systeni,  in  which  theism  and  pantheism 
are  found  coexisting,  but  in  which  the  secret  predominance  of  the  Fytliagoreaa 
element  may  be  always  traced. 
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This  plilosoplier,  the  great  original  of  all  the  Idealism  and 
Pantheism*  the  world  has  known,  disregarding  the  examples  of 
prose  dissertation  introduced  by  Pherecydes  and  Anaximander, 
delivered  in  regular  verse  his  thoughts  upon  the  nature  of  things. 
He  found  it  best  agree  with  that  elevation  and  enthusiasm  of  soul 
in  which  his  philosophy  originated;  but  foimd  at  the  same  time  so 
much  that  ofiended  his  purer  thoughts  in  the  popular  verses  of  his 
day,  that  in  him,  curiously  enough,  we  behold  tne  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  hostility  between  philosophers  and  poets  which  ex- 
isted to  such  an  extent  in  Plato's  time.     The  lines 

There 's  but  one  God  alone,  the  greatest  of  gods  and  of  mortals  : 
Neither  in  body  to  mankind  resembling,  neither  in  ideas: 
Without  trouble  he  ruleth  the  all,  by  reason  and  insight, 

Still  remain  among  the  verses  wliich  embodied  his  system;  and 
which,  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his  ninety-second  year,  he  sang  at 
public  festivals,  and,  it  is  asserted,  even  in  the  streets  for  hvelihood. 
He  was  the  first  who  daringly  assailed  the  deities  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  The  Ionian  School,  which  filled  the  \miverse  with  gods,  left 
room  and  verge  enough  for  the  popular  mythology ;  Pythagoras  had 
not  deigned,  save  to  the  initiated,  to  reveal  his  contempt  of  Jove, 
while,  in  pubUc,  for  wise  reasons,  he  still  bowed  at  his  altars;  but 
Xenophanes  went  from  place  to  place  in  Lower  Italy,  and  openly 
sang  aestruction  to  the  inmates  of  Olympus. 

In  lines  which  expressed  his  contempt  for  all  who  would  give 
to  a  ffod  the  form  or  the  attributes  of  man,  the  wise  and  subtle 
inaignt  of  his  mind  was  remarkably  apparent.  These  deify,  he 
would  have  said,  their  own  weaknesses  and  passions.  It  was 
simply  from  the  desire  common  to  all,  to  consider  those  hke  them- 
selves as  the  best  of  all  (a  principle  which  governs  the  world  to 
this  day,  dispensing  its  favour  to  its  hke  and  its  hatred  to  its  un- 
like), that,  according  to  Xenophanes,  had  arisen  the  flat  noses  and 
the  black  hue  of  the*  Ethiopian  gods,  the  blue  eyes  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion of  the  Thracian.  And  so,  could  the  old  philosopher  have 
})ierced  the  centuries  which  separated  his  ill-rewarded  beggary 
rom  the  splendid  triumphs  of  Aristophanes,  he  would  have  seen 
the  Birds  of  that  great  wit  throw  up  mto  the  sky  their  wondrous 
city  of  Cloudcuckooville,  and,  shutting  out  the  old  gods  so  far  firom 
Olympus  that  even  the  odour  of  sacrifices  might  not  reach  them, 
appoint  new  deities  with  the  propensities  of  an  aviary,  and  clothe 
tuem  with  feathers,  wings,  and  beaks. 

*  This  surely  cannot  be  doubted,  though  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  paper  on 
'Xenophane,  Fondateur  de  TEoole  d'El^'  is  justly  indignant  with  Seztus» 
Tbeodoret,  Origen  and  others,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  charged  a  gross 
pantheisin  and  scepticism  on  this  pure-minded  and  lofty  reasoner ;  and  is 
tempted  into  distinctions,  perhaps  somewhat  too  strong^  stated,  between  the 
founder  and  the  followers  of  the  Eleatic  School. 
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With  all  his  subtlety,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Xenophanes  failed  to  hannonize  his  system  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena around  him/  The  only  genuine  knowledge  he  could  master 
Was  limited  (certainly  a  grand  umitation)  to  an  idea  of  godhead  as 
eternal  andunchan^ng  existence;  immutable  and  everlasting;  all 
spirit,  all  mind.  "  Wlierever  I  might  direct  my  thoughts,"  he  said, 
*'  they  always  returned  to  the  one  and  unchanging  Seing:  every- 
thing, however  I  examined  it,  resolved  itself  into  the  self-same 
nature."  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  imperfect  fragments  that 
remain  of  him,  that  he  at  any  time  successfully  reconciled,  even 
to  himself,  the  multiplicity  and  manifold  transiformations  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  with  the  unity  and  unalterable  identity  of  that 
Deity  of  his,  who,  though  all  mind,  was  still  one  with  the  world. 
What  we  did  not  need  so  much,  survives  ;  the  complaint  of  the 
poor  philosopher : 

Certainly  no  mortal  yet  knew,  and  ne*er  shall  there  be  one 
Knowing  well  both  the  gods,  and  the  All  whose  natore  we  treat  of; 
For  when,  by  chance,  he  at  times  may  utter  the  true  and  the  perfect, 
He  wists  not,  nnoonscknis:  lor  enor*  is  spread  o^er  all  things  3 

Be  it  yet  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  it  was  in  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  he  made  towards  truth  through  all  this  mist  of  error, 
that  the  fine  old  creator  of  the  Elcatic  philosophy  seems  certainly 
to  have  entered  first  upon  that  sublime  field  of  speculation  on  tro 
&culties  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  opened  by  the  distinction 
between  the  reason  and  the  senses.  It  may  be  glory  and  reward 
enough  for  all  his  disinterested  labours,  that  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  reasoning  which  was  afterwards  carried  so  fer  by 
the  thiuKers  of  Elea,  and  that  from  him  the  art  of  dialectics,!  tfe 
sdence  of  investigation  into  pure  being,  must  at  least  date  its 
recognised  beginmng.  When  fliese  continual  generations  in  nature 
were  perseveringly  objected  to  him,  in  proof  that  the  universe  was 
not  one  sole  being,  and  that  it  might  contain  something  mutable 
rince  it  did  actually  change  ;  Xenophanes  at  last,  to  clear  himsdf 
of  the  objection,  excepted  altogether  against  the  evidence  of  the 
senses:  urged  that  they  deceived  men:  said  that  it  was  not  true 
that  any  generations  in  nature  happened:  in  a  word,  denied  the 
reality  of  external  objects,  and  explained  their  various  aspects  as 
but  false  appearances. 

♦  The  Greek  word  is  doKos  (poet,  for  ^oxtfoxt) — doieoi  r'rir^  ipScri  i  trvKvai  ■  ■ 
the  more  strict  translation  of  which  would  be,  that  Opinion  reigns  orer  Att.  It  It 
upon  this  verse— plucked  from  its  context — that  a  kind  of  nniTmal  scepticism  baa 
been  most  unfairly  attributed  to  Xenophanes.  The  translation  in  the  text  is  Mr. 
Morrisons's,  to  which  we  have  before  directed  attention. 

f  This  word  is  here  employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  than  that  in  whidi  it  wSH 
hereafter  be  used  by  Plato ;  before  whose  time  the  ancients  generally  did  not 
make  a  distinction  between  Logic  ar.d  Dialectics. 
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The  distinction  was  yet  more  strongly  urged  by  his  successor, 
Parhenides,  born  in  Elea;  who  expressly  grounded  his  whole 
system  upon  it:  setting  out,  not  from  the  notion  of  Deity,  but 
from  that  of  Being:  and  establishing,  with  greater  logical  con- 
sistency and  definiteness  of  idea  than  his  master,  the  Pantheistic 
doctrine  of  one  god  comprehending  all  things.  For  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  went  certainly  so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
of  space,  and  of  motion;  he  admitted  on  the  other  that  there  might 
be  so  much  of  a  real  foundation  for  the  appearances  of  nature  as 
to  render  them  not  unworthy  of  attention.  To  bring  the  opinionB 
foimded  on  external  perceptions  into  closer  agreement  with  the 
knowledge  of  pure  intellect,  is  an  object  apparent  in  all  that  remains 
of  his  writinff.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  tiiat  he  constructed  even  a 
peculiar  physical  theory  to  explain  those  appearances ;  which  had 
Its  ori^,  no  doubt,  m  his  strong  and  universally  admitted  biaa 
toward  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  visited 
Athens  in  his  old  age,  and  to  nave- talked  to  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus  the  stone-mason,  then  a  mere  boy. 

His  most  famous  disciple  was  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  in 
whose  doctrines  so  much  of  the  Pythagorean  manner  reappeared, 
that  by  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  that  society.  It 
has  been  more  accurately  su^ested  by  Tennemann  and  Bishop 
Thirlwall  that  he  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  author 
of  an  Eclectic  system.  It  is  certain  that  with  many  of  the  liigh  moral 
and  ethical  notions  of  Pythagoras  he  combined  tne  physical  accom- 
plishments of  the  Ionian  School,  and  brought  nearer  to  completion 
that  dialectic  or  lomcal  part  of  the  Eleatic  theory  which  we  have 
referred  chiefly  to  Parmenides.  With  him  remains  the  distinction 
of  having  first  treated  systematically  of  optics:  holding  that  light 
consisted  of  particles  projected  from  luminous  bodies,  yet  that 
vision  was  not  performed  without  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
influence  or  emanation  transmitted  from  the  eye  to  the  object. 
He  described  and  explained  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and 
treated,  with  much  ingenuity,  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  its  productions.  His  doctrine  that  mountains  and  rocks  had 
been  raised  by  subterranean  fire,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  theory 
of  elevation  established  by  recent  geologists;  and  it  would  almost 
seem,  from  his  descriptions  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  forms  of 
the  earUest  animals,  that  he  had  been  actually  acquainted  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  races. 

What  we  can  ascertain  firom  existing  fragments  and  descriptions 
of  the  theory  of  existence  held  by  this  pidlosopher,  is  not  to  be 
forth  in  our  space  with  any  kind  of  distmctness.  The  power  of 
Love  in  the  aziangement  of  the  world  is,  however,  the  great  and 
prominent  part  of  the  theory;   and  if  the  close-barred  Eleatic 
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prison  had  not  still  shut  in  Empedocles  against  every  effort  of 
escape,  he  might  have  passed  by  an  easy  flight  into  some  of  the 
loftiest  reasonings  of  Plato.  In  his  views  oi  himian  knowledge, 
he  rejected  the  testimony  of  sense,  and  held  that  pure  intellect 
alone  could  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Thus  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  world  as  presented  to  our  senses,*  and 
its  type  the  intellectual  world-f 

Empedocles  was  a  statesman,  as  well  as  poet  and  sage.  He  re- 
formed the  constitution  of  Agrigentum;  abolished  the  oligar- 
chical council  of  the  Thousand;  and  exacted  enthusiastic  regard 
from  his  Dorian  fellow-countrymen,  by  his  improvements  in  the 
physical  condition  of  large  tracts  of  the  land.  Some  beaiftiful 
coins  of  Selinus  are  extant  stiQ,  to  show  how  he  destroyed  the 
pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  marshes  about  the  place,  by  carrying 
two  small  streams  through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  draining 
off  the  water.  The  title  of  wind-averterj  was  also  given  to  him, 
because  he  had  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys  in  such  a  way  as 
to  screen  a  town  from  the  noxious  winds  tliat  blew  into  it :  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
properly  cultivated  oratory.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  him, 
before  we  return  to  the  more  direct  line  of  Eleatic  philosophers 
from  whom  he  is  in  some  sort  a  digression,  that  he  combined 
religion  and  a  very,  severe  ascetic  system  of  life  with  his  philo* 
sophy;  that  he  was  not  only  a  poet  and  statesman,  but  a  most 
skilful  practiser  of  the  art  of  medicine;  and  that  his  influence  with 
his  disciples,  by  the  various  jjrofundity  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
supposed  miracles  it  placed  within  his  reach,  assumed  a  character 
of  religious  awe.  They  believed  him,  on  his  own  assertion,  to 
be  a  god,  and  that  he  could  not  die  as  ordinary  men,  but  would 
simply  cease  to  be  seen  upon  the  earth;  which  delusion  the  better 
to  encourage,  he  fluM  himself,  when  on  the  eve  of  death,  into 
the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  If  that  were  so,  the  less  credulous 
found  an  apt  method  of  revenging  themselves  on  his  memory,  by 
discovering  his  brazen  slipper,  one  day,  near  the  crater's  mouth. 
But  the  only  credible  part  of  the  story  is,  that,  in  insisting  on 
the  divinity  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  Empedocles  became 
^q)osed  to  the  assertion  of  having  claimed  them  as  peculiar  quali- 
ties for  himself 

The  immediate  followers  of  Parmenides  were  Zeno,  another 
pupil,  and  also  a  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  who  afterwards  bravely 
perished,  for  freedom's  sake,  in  resisting  the  petty  tyrant  of  Elea; 
Melissus  of  Samos,  a  man  of  great  military  talents  as  well,  who 
commanded  a  victorious  fleet  against  the  Athenians:  Empedocles, 

Kda-fios  alcBip^t.  j"  K6(rfAos  PorfTog.  {  yMkuatafiyuog. 
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already  described:  and,  finally,  the  men  in  whom  the  Eleatlc  phi- 
losophy ended,  and  a  more  masterly  though  more  dangerous  sys- 
tem arose,  Leucippus  a]\d  Democritus. 

The  danger  had  become  obvious,  even  in  the  three  first  named. 
No  one  has  been  found  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  men,  or 
their  unafiected  desire  after  truth ;  but  the  mode  of  reasoning  in 
which  they  had  become  involved,  while  it  induced  them  to  expend 
almost  the  whole  of  their  dialectic  subtlety  in  opposing  the  mere 
dogmas  of  other  philosophers,  or  in  combating  the  opimons  of  the 
vulgar,  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  involve  them  m  sophistical 
paradoxes,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  ultimate  triimiph  to  so- 
phistry itself  Yet  m  spealdng  of  Melissus,  who  argued  that  there 
was  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  in  the  imi verse;  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  production  or  decay;  and  that  all  change  was 
simple  illusion:  it  is  right  to  add,  that  Cudworth  has  suggested  a 
strictly  metaphysical  meaning  to  his  use  of  the  term  motion,  which 
would  in  that  case  merely  imply  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in 
motion  as  passing  from  entity  to  non-entity,  and  the  reverse;  and 
would  no  doubt  supersede  much  objection  to  his  theory,  under- 
stood in  its  more  obvious  and  physical  sense.*  Melissus  wrote  in 
excellent  Ionian  prose,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  Miiller  (in  the 
admirable  history  which  the  Useful  Biiowledge  Society  had  the 
honour  of  giving  to  the  world)  that  his  aim  was  less  to  claim  dis- 
tinction for  himself  as  a  philosophic  originator,  than  to  give  greater 
perspicuity  and  order  to  the  arguments  which  Parmenides  had 
veiled  in  poetic  shapes.  But  if  tnis  was  so,  he  became  informed 
by  his  task  with  profounder  views,  and  gave  them  forth  with  greater 
boldness.  Zeno  has  been  subject  to  severer  judgment  thanMelissus; 
but  no  less  is  it  due  to  him,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  form 
of  philosophic  dialogue,!  and  the  first  known  teacher  of  logic,  to 
say  that  his  sophisms  were  not  of  that  kind  which  constitute  the 
mere  sophist:  having  never  lost  sight  of  what  was  worthy  and 
honourable  in  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  Eleatic  School;  but 


*  And  in  reference  to  all  these  Eleatic  modea  of  reasoning,  the  reader  will  per- 
haps allow  us  to  repeat  the  caution  before  submitted  to  hun.  Note,  p.  81,  For, 
Qmr.  Review^  No,  59. 

fThis  rests  on  the  authority  of  Diog.  Laert  whose  expression  is  rather  loose. 
**  They  aay  that  Zeno  of  Elea  was  the  first  who  wrote  Dialogues."  But  Aris- 
totle's phrase,  **  the  answering  and  questioning  Zeno,"  is  confirmatoiy.  He 
must  share  the  invention,  however,  with  others:  if  a  passage  quoted  by  Athe- 
nsBUS  flnom  Aristotle's  •  Treatise  on  Poets,*  is  taken  for  granted.  "  We  cannot 
deny  the  name  of  disoourses  and  imitationa  to  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  to  the 
dialogues  of  Alexamenus  of  Teos,  which  were  the  first  written  of  the  Socratic 
dialogues."  These  have  perished:  but  Sophron's  ]kGmes  is  the  book,  of  which, 
according  to  QuintHian,  Plato  had  a  copy  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 
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still  having  sought  to  limit  the  claims  of  the  senses,  and  subordi* 
nate  them  to  the  pure  reason.* 

But  of  a  far  dinerent  character  from  these  were  the  sophisms  of 
Lbucippus  and  Democritus,  which,  springing  directly  out  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  darted  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Having 
described  some  of  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  referred,  Aris- 
totle (in  his  Book  de  Generatione  et  Corruptione),  has  this  re- 
mark :  '^  Thus,  proceeding  in  violation  of  sensation,  and  disre- 
garding it,  because,  as  they  held,  they  must  foUow  reason,  some 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  imiverse  was  one,  and  infinite,  and 
at  rest.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that,  though  this  ought  to  be 
by  reason,  it  would  go  near  to  madness  to  hold  such  opinions  as 
to  the  fact  (for  no  one  was  ever  so  mad  as  to  think  fire  and  ice  to 
be  one),  Leucippus  and  Democritus  pursued  a  line  of  reasoning 
which  was  in  accordance  with  sensation,  and  which  was  not  ine« 
ooncilable  with  the  production  and  decay,  the  motion  and  mul^ 
titude  of  things." 

Li  despair ,  that  is ,  of  reconciling  reason  and  the  senses  by  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Eleatic  method,  Democritus  (we  substitute  the  name 
of  the  perfecter,  for  that  of  the  ori^nator,  of  these  opinions)  went  a 
little  more  closelj^  into  the  real  constitution  of  the  physical  wodd: 
carried  his  inquiries  into  the  mechanical  properties  ot  bodies:  and 
ended  in  the  famous  doctrine  of  material  atoms,  having  within  them- 
selves a  principle  of  motion,  to  the  various  meeting  and  combina- 
tion of  which,  he  held  that  all  natural  bodies  owed  their  ezisteaoe. 
The  world,  he  said,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  simple  partidea  of 
one  kind  of  matter,  and  of  indivisible  smallness  (hence  the  name 
o£  atom),  and  by  the  various  configurations  and  motions  of  these, 
all  kinds  of  matter  and  all  material  phenomena  were  produced. 
And  so  came  forth  into  palpable  shape  the  great  Atomic  Doctrine: 
the  most  definite,  as  on  a  former  occasion  we  remarked,  of  all 
the  physical  doctrines  of  the  ancients  applied  to  actual  pheno- 
mena; as  some  balance  to  its  evil  qualities,  the  suggester,  through 
a  long  series  of  ages,  of  a  habit  of  really  physical  observation  and 
inquiry;  and  the  subject  of  respectful  disquisition  by  Lord  Bacon-t 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  opinions  of  Democritus, 
but  that  he  scattered  great  and  remarkable  truths  abroad,  in  his 
endeavours  to  prop  up  a  hopeless  scheme,  it  would  be  most  unjust 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  piper  on  *  Z^non  d'Elce,*  in  tbe  Noureanx 
Fragments  PhikMophiqiies  of  Victor  Orasin ;  in  which,  while  Fannenidef  seems 
to  be  considered  as  the  legislator  for  the  school  of  which  Xcn^hanes  was  firandei; 
Zeno  is  claimed  as  its  soldier,  hero,  and  martyr.  But  quite  ind^endent  of  his 
place  in  philosophy,  there  is  something  deeply  interesting  in  the  noUe  death  cf 
Ihis  most  practical  teacbw  of  logic. 

t  Parmenidis  et  Telesii  et  prsecipue  Demociiti  philosophia. 
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to  deny.  He  introduced  into  his  theory  the  hypothesis  of  images  :* 
a  species  of  emanation  from  external  objects:  which  made,  he 
said,  an  impression  on  our  senses ;  from  the  influence  of  which  he 
deduced  sensation,!  and  thought  4  and  by  means  of  which  he  dis- 
tinguished between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  therefore  false  concep- 
tion, and  a  true  one.  With  less  success,  on  the  same  principle, 
he  attempted  to  account  for  the  popular  notions  of  Deity.  They 
partly  arose,  he  said,  from  the  incapacity  of  men  to  understand 
the  phenomena  of  which  they  were  witnesses,  and  partly  from 
the  impressions  they  received  from  certain  beings — images  of  aa 
enormous  stature — ^which  inhabit  the  air,  and  to  which  he  attri- 
buted the  causes  of  divination,  and  what  were  called  dreams.  No 
one  has  doubted  that,  amon^  all  the  ancients,  Democritus  was  re- 
markable for  having  made  the  most  frequent  use  of  experimental 
inquiry  as  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  The  invention  of  the  aich 
has  even  been  attiibuted  to  him:  and  he  certainly  first  started  the 
sublime  speculation,  which  the  telescope  has  confirmed,  that  the 
milky  way  is  formed  by  clusters  of  minute  stars.  Connecting  also 
with  the  discoveries  of  Leucippus  some  secrets  he  had  mastered 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  many  passages  of  his  argument 
upon  atoms  (applying  to  them  that  mystical  virtue  of  numb^is 
wnich  seems,  as  remarked  in  our  last  paper,  to  express  something 
very  like  the  combination  of  matter  m  definite  proportions)  ap- 
proach to  anticipation  of  the  modem  atomic  theory.  Kepler  had 
obligations  to  him :  and  Descartes  might  have  owned  to  some  hints 
for  ms  grand  mechanical  principle  that  bodies  in  a  circular  motion 
remove  from  the  centre  as  much  as  possible.  Democritus  held, 
among  many  strange  visions  of  a  doctrine  of  gravitation,  that  the 
atoms  would  all  have  long  since  united  in  the  centre  of  Ac  universe, 
if  the  universe  were  not  infinite,  so  as  to  have  no  centre. 

But  it  was  only  natural  that  many  advantages  should  have 
attended  the  pursurt  of  a  system  which,  whatever  other  results  it 
led  to,  did  not  look  for  the  principles  of  bodies,  or  their  power  of 
acting,  among  numbers,  proportions,  harmonies,  ideas,  qualities, 
or  elementary  forms:  but  went  to  the  bodies  themsdves,  and 
62camined  their  physical  and  mechanical  states;  their  motion, 
figure,  position  of  parts,''sma]lness,  magnitude,  and  the  like :  and 
from  these,  so  fer  rightly  and  solidly,  estimated  the  virtues  of 
each,  defined  their  actions,  and  explained  their  effects.  It  was 
not  till  the  early  Greek  atomists  were  betrayed  into  untenable 
positions  by  their  ignorance  of  the  affinities  of  various  kinds  of 
matter,  and  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  investigat- 
ing scientific  truth — ^placing  mind  as  a  material  substance  among 

*  ctda)Xa.  ■)•  aurBriO'is.  %  rrfiyonts. 
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their  atoms,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  law  of  necessity — ^that 
one  absurdity  carried  them  to  another,  and  finally  wrecked  them 
in  universal  doubt. 

Democritus,  with  all  those  extraordinary  powers  of  his,  most 
readily  acknowledged  by  his  most  formidable  opponents  (Demo- 
critus seems  to  me  above  all  others  to  have  been  industrious  in 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,*  says  Aristotle),  foimd  himself  stranded  at 
the  last  on  that  inhospitable  shore.  His  laughter — for  he  treated 
all  things,  and  especially  the  ignorance  of  his  good  fellow-citizens 
of  Abdera,  as  gaily  as  he  could — ^had  been  as  profitless  as  the 
tears  of  Hcraclitus.  All  imity  in  the  objects  of  science,  all  cer- 
tainty, had  vanished  from  his  grasp ;  and,  originally  tlie  disciple 
of  a  school  which  had  seen  all  the  world  in  God,  he  found  him- 
self without  a  God  or  a  world  to  believe  in,  and  hopeless  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  His  rich  and  practised  intellect  alone 
remained,  wherewith  to  build  retreat  and  protection  for  the 
moral  sense :  and  though,  like  Hobbes  in  later  times,  he  made 
virtue  and  vice  depend  mainly  upon  human  institutions,  and  the 
laws  framed  to  restrain  mutual  injuries,  his  morality  was  in 
general  sound  and  unexceptionable.  It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  an  inculcation  of  tne  necessity  of  self-respect .  to  a  man. 
He  ought  not  to  practise  injustice,  because  its  attendants  are  fear 
and  uneasy  recollections;  he  ought  not  to  give  way  to  intem- 
perance or  bodily  pleasure,,  because  satiety,  oppression,  and  pain, 
are  sure  to  follow ;  he  should  be  calm  and  sell-possessed,  because 
violent  emotions  disturb  and  injure  the  soul.  A  cheerfiilness  of 
tempert  was  the  great  thing  to  be  sought  after  :  his  own  habits 
of  quiet  laughter  at  the  folhes  of  men  passed  into  a  proverb:  and 
so  true  to  these  notions  did  he  continue  to  the  last,  that  when  his 
death  was  announced  to  be  inevitable,  he  protracted  life  for  three 
dajrs  by  the  most  desperate  expedients,  with  no  other  hope  or 
interest  than  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  he  first 
seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been  prevented  from  attending  a 
festival  of  Cieres.  Men  thought  the  more  of  that  kind  of  faith, 
when  he  announced  it  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  his  philo- 

o^s  dc  ArifidxpiTog  toiK€  fuv  wtpl  mrdirrw  <l>povTia'tu.  His  written 
works  were  very  numerotts.  Among  them,  Diogenes  Laertins  mentions  fire  on 
ethics;  twenty-four  on  physics;  seven  on  music;  the  ssme  number  on  such  arts 
and  fldenoes  as  painting  and  agriculture;  eleven  on  mathematics;  and  on  miscel- 
laneous  subjects,  nine.  Of  th^  however,  Suidas  has  gone  so  &r  as  to  reject  all 
but  two:  the  treatises  fUyas  dioKoa-fiot  and  ntpl  ^v<rca>r  Kdiriiov:  an  evident  ex- 
aggeration, as  Schleiermacher  and  others  have  shovm.  The  style  of  Democritus  is 
a  frequent  subject  of  praise  with  Cicero  and  Lord  Bacon.  Both  dwell  with  fond- 
ness on  its  poetical  character;  its  pomp  and  ornaments;  the  rich  elegance  of  its 
expressions. 
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sophjr.  Tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  he  would  thus  have 
profltered  as,  from  his  experience,  the  great  end  of  life ;  and  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  as  the  root  of  wisdom :  for  to  be  troubled 
with  the  vain  and  agitating  hope  that  anv  thing  of  final  truth 
existed,  or  was,  by  man  at  least,  discoverable,  he  had  found  of  all 
tilings  the  most  fooUsh  and  the  least  profitable. 

A  doctrine  that  might,  perhaps,  be  held  by  such  a  man;  so  re- 
strained by  intellect,  so  accustomed  to  the  guidance  of  aims  that 
were  not  unworthy  of  it,  so  steadily  inspired  by  the  semblances  of 
that  truth  of  whose  reality  he  too  easily  despaired:  but  a  doctrine 
that  could  not  pass  out  of  such  kecpmg  without  many  dangers. 
It  is  to  Democntus,  accordingly,  that  we  owe  the  first  great  mas- 
ter of  the  school  of  wisdom-mongers,  who  are  known  in  Grreek 
history  by  the  name  of  Sophists,  and  who,  while  Archelaus  was 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  methods  of  the  Ionian  sys- 
tem with  the  great  views  Anaxagoras  had  opened,  appeared  sud- 
denly in  Athens,  and,  to  all  who  would  purchase  their  lessons, 
offered  a  new  philosophy. 

As  Democntus  walked  through  the  streets  of  Abdera,  he  had 
seen  a  faggot-maker  tying  up  lus  bundles  with  surprising  dexte- 
rity. Henoticedhim;  sent  for  him  to  his  house;  gave  him  lessons; 
and  out  of  the  first  inventor  of  a  porter's  knot,*  gave  the  world  its 
first  great  master  in  the  knotty  intricacies  of  language.  Prota- 
goras of  Abdera  is .  the  acknowledged  cliief  of  the  Sophists, 
who  found  in  Athens — ^by  this  time  th^  centre  of  intellectual  acti- 
vity in  Greece — ^an  apt  market  for  those  wares  of  the  mind,  which, 
like  any  other  goods,  they  first  put  up  to  sale. 

This  pecuharity  is  the  mark  we  find  them  most  emphatically 
distinguished  by,  in  the  ancient  writings.  One  does  not  abstract- 
edly see  any  thing  so  very  censurable  in  the  circumstance  of  philo- 
sopny  asking,  like  any  other  power  or  exertion  of  the  mind,  for 
pecuniary  recompence.  To  tne  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
Athenians  did  not  think  of  denjdng  that  reward.  But  long 
Greek  usage  had  associated  philosophic  inquiry  with  a  more  ele- 
vated and  disinterested  feeung.  All  the  old  philosophers  had 
been  poor:  some  of  them,  originally  of  great  wealth,  had  sacri- 
ficed what  they  possessed  before  the  altar  of  their  pursuit;  to  free 
it  firom  the  reproach  of  any  possible  connexion  with  the  sordid  or 
the  worldly.  The  sum  of  what  they  asked  or  desired  was  the 
means  of  existence.  This  we  have  seen  Anaxagoras  sohcit  from 
Pericles:    Xenophanes  from  the ' colonists  of  Elea.     Therefore, 


*  The  word  is  rvkrf ;  and  may  bo  bo  traiislated.  lUtter  would  inyalidatc  the 
whole  anecdote  on  a  question  of  time,  if  his  own  chronology  were  less  open  to  dis- 
pute. 
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when  Fhilceoplij,  abandoningf  this  poverty  und  sedosioziy  suddenly 
appeared  in  goi^eoua  garb  m  the  streets  of  Athens,  offering  to 
communicate  all  she  Imew  for  a  certain  price,  and  in  language 
which  fascinated  erery  listener,  the  wiser  and  more  reflectave 
minds  became  not  imieasonably  alarmed.  They  saw  how  8ubor<^ 
dinate  all  her  diviner  objects  would  become,  to  the  mere  means  of 
attracting  pupils,  and  the  art  of  retaining  them.  And  already 
had  the  annoimoement  gone  forth  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  to  herald 
the  arrival  of  Prota^ras,  that  with  him,  for  a  proper  compensa- 
tion, might  be  acquired  that  species  of  knowledge,  which  was  able 
to  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter reason. 

But  while  allowance  is  thus  made  for  the  extreme  severity  of 
tone  adopted  against  the  Sophists  by  thdor  hostile  contemporaries 
on  that  point  of  payment  (nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  of 
I^to's  nuckstering  phrases  in  the  Protagoras  and  Theestetus, 
afterwards  adopted  with  no  less  bitterness  by  Aristotle),  it  seems 
doubtful  if  they  have  been  in  all  respects  qmte  £urly  used.  It  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  appear  in  Athens  without  having  been 
in  a  manner  called  for:  and  equally  so,  that  the  worst  evil  they 
committed  had  in  it  a  tendency  to  good.  What  we  have  brought 
into  view,  in  this  and  in  our  former  paper,  of  the  course  of  the  old 
philosophies,  enables  us  rightly  to  discern  this.  The  fiEolure  of  the 
political  plans  of  the  Pythagoreans,  had  for  a  time  involved  in  a 
common  ruin  every  part  of  tneir  design:  the  Eleatics  had  found  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  their  view  of  the  system  of  nature  with 
their  theory  of  the  reason,  and  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  worthy 
idea  of  God  as  the  one  only  that  truly  is,  had  seen  the  truth  of  aU 
production  itself  fade  away  before  them :  the  lonians  had  brought 
their  physical  inquiries  into  the  unalterable  phenomena  of  the  uni* 
verse,  to  that  threshold  of  moral  investigation  which  their  system 
could  not  pass:  and  the  general  result  was  vague,  impractical^ 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  strikmg  contrast,  the 
condition  of  mind  in  Athens  had  become  more  than  ever  lively, 
restless,  and  inquisitive :  the  simple  course  of  education  under 
which  the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  were  reared,  had 
lost  its  charm  for  the  wealthy  or  ambitious  youth  that  followed 
them:  the  sudden  aggrandizement  and  settled  glory  of  the  city  as 
the  head  of  the  confederates  against  Persia,  consequent  on  the  re* 
pulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  had  brought  in  its  train  the  luxuries 
and  indulgences  of  unaccustomed  peace :  and  the  splendid  admini- 
stration of  Pericles,  while  it  opened  day-dreams  of  Uke  personal 
glory  to  almost  eyery  youth,  had  tended  to  familiarize  all  Athens 
with  what  had  hitherto  passed  in  alence  beneath  the  lonely  roo& 
of  the  old  philosophers;  attracting  to  the  streets  of  the  city  even 
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some  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  who 
'  were  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  oppressed  States  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  think  much  of  the  old  sneer  ol '  meteorosoph^*  so  long  cast  in 
their  teeth  by  ihese  supercilious  Athenians.  Findmg  things  thus-— 
Veneration  for  old  customs  broken ;  settled  modes  of  thinking  dis- 
turbed by  the  very  presence  of '  physiologers'  from  Ionia;  ancient 
belie&  neighboured  with  vague  speculations;  bodily  leisure  from 
military  exercises  leaving  the  more  excitement  for  the  mind ;  every 
thing  manifestly  tending  to  new  and  more  ambitious  directions  of 
thought,  and  nothing  of  practical  application  appearing  for  its  go- 
vernment or  guidance — should,  we  feel  surprise  at  the  sudaen 
effort  of  the  Sophists,  or  at  the  extraordinary  welcome  it  re- 
ceived? 

We  bring  you  Knowledge,  they  said:  concerning  which  great 
mistakes  have  hitherto  been  made.  We  can  answer  you  upon 
every  question,  and  in  any  manner  that  you  please.  For  us, 
notmng  is  too  high  by  its  abstruseness,  nothing  is  too  mean  by 
its  lowness:  we  can  satisfy  you  alike  in  all  things.  A  ticket  for  a 
lecture  will  be  fifty  drachms:*  the  price  is  nigh:  but  in  one 
lecture  an  impression  shall  be  made;  m  two  it  shall  be  plainly 
visible;  and  only  attend  us  for  some  two  months,  and  we  wiU 
make  you,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  your  capacily,  all  that 
can  be  wished.  We  have  reached  at  last  all  the  great  secrets, 
visible  or  invisible.  Words — ^Words — ^these,  O  Athenians,  are 
agencies  that  have  never  been  understood  till  now.  These  are 
iraat  shall  make  the  same  things  appear  to  the  same  person  at  one 
time  just,  at  another  unjust:  by  these  we  can  show  them  to  you 
at  once  like  and  unlike;  one  and  many;  in  a  state  of  quietude  or 
a  state  of  motion.  Oh,  noble  and  ambitious  youth  of  Athens, 
would  you  really  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Great,  the  Many- 
headed,  Beastzf  would  you  really  rise  to  power  on  the  back  of 
the  populace  of  the  city:  we  will  teach  you  what  are  his  temper 
and  his  lusts,  and  what  the  mode  of  making  yourselves  their 
master.  How  to  approach  him  and  to  stroke  mm  down:  what 
shall  make  him  difficult,^  what  easry,  of  access:  how  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sounds  that  he  hixnself  is  used  to  utter,  and  those 
which  in  others  are  likely  to  sooth  or  to  exasperate  him:  all 
this  is  among  our  lessons.  Vain  any  attempted  <£scrimination  of 
the  passions  of  that  animal ;  vain  any  effort  to  separate  the 
honourable  and  good  and  just,  from  the  base  and  bad  and  unjust. 
These  distinctions  are  idle.  We  cannot  lay  claim  to  them  ourselves ; 
irom  others  we  shall  not  expect  them.    Enough  for  us,  that  what 

*  About  two  goineas. 
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he  likes  we  shall  call  good,  and  what  he  dislikes,  evil.  Shall  we 
say  that  what  satisfies  the  necessities  of  nature  is  not  just  and  ' 
honourable?  Who  shall  undertake  to  discover  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  what  is  good  in  itself  and  good  according  to 
nature?  What  is  justice,  O  Athenians?  It  is  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  the  strongest.  What  existence  have  honour  and  virtue, 
but  in  the  opinions  and  habits  of  men?*  Might  makes  right,  al- 
ways: the  property  of  the  weak  belongs  at  all  times  to  the  strong: 
whatisthegreatestof  blessings  but  to  commit  wrong  with  impunity^? 
what  the  greatest  of  evils,  but  an  inability  to  revenge  mjunes 
received?  Who  would  care  for  justice,  did  not  such  as  are  in  a 
capacity  to  hurt  others,  oblige  them  to  care  for  it?  What  man 
that  had  power  in  his  hands,  and  was  in  truth  a  man,  would  sub- 
mit to  such  a  convention?  Let  him,  then,  who  would  rightly 
understand  all  this,  take  lessons  from  us.  With  the  eloquence  we 
can  teach,  it  asks  only  courage  and  poHtical  foresight  to  accom- 
plish all  things,  unquestioned  and  unrestrained. 

Inestimable  hopes — ^amazing  promises.  The  surprise  should 
surely  have  been  greater,  if,  in  that  state  of  Athens,  e^er  and 
anxious  crowds  had  not  flocked  around  these  wonder-workers. 
The  rich  man  gave  his  fifties  of  draclmise  at  once;  the  man  less 
well  provided  bargained  for  his  twenties  or  thirties;  he  who  lacked 
resoiu'ccs,  drew  upon  his  friends;  he  who  had  neither  friends  nor 
resources,  "  was  sent  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  steal,  to  do  au^ht  but 
lose  the  precious  banquet  of  eloquence."  All  other  fashionable 
struggles  for  a  time  gave  way  to  it:  dramatists  on  the  stage,  de- 
magogues in  the  rostrum,  puffilists  in  the  arena,  contenders  in  the 
courts :  fighting  cocks  themselves  were  forgotten.  The  passion  of 
it  seized  upon  all:  it  affected  the  shrewdest  and  the  silliest,  the 
quidnunc  and  the  clown :  it  gave  occupation  to  the  idler  in  the 
market,  activity  to  the  lounger  at  the  baths,  and  from  the  guests 
at  social  feasts  withdrew  the  attraction  of  more  solid  fare.  "  And 
no  sooner,"  adds  Plato,  from  whom  these  statements  are  derived, 
"  docs  one  of  our  young  men  get  a  taste  of  it,  than  he  feels  de- 
lighted, as  if  he  had  discovered  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  Carried 
away  by  a  pleasure  that  amounts  to  madness,  he  finds  a  subject  of 
dispute  in  every  thing  that  occurs.     At  one  time,  both  sides  of  the 

*  The  opinions  wc  hare  embodied  in  that  sentence,  and  the  majority  of  thoee 
that  follow,  receive  striking  illustration  in  Plato's  wise  and  grave  dialogue  of 
Gorgias.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  their  dangerous  tendency  and  effect, 
upon  the  young  impulsi^'e  and  acquisitive  Greek  mind.  In  a  less  important  com- 
position, Plato  amuses  himsdf  and  his  readers  with  a  dramatic  picture  of  the 
smaller  craft  of  Sophists:  in  a  supposed  display  of  Euthydemus  and  Dionyso^ 
dorus  with  a  rival  disputant.  Tliey  who  are  best  prepared  for  the  exquisite  fal- 
lacies so  easily  woven  between  words  and  things  by  the  flexile  texture  of  the 
Greek  language,  will  best  Qnjoy  the  humoiUB  of  this  latter  dialogue. 
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subject  are  considered  and  reduced  to  one.  At  another,  the  sub- 
ject is  analyzed  and  split  into  parts.  Himself  becomes  the  prin« 
cipal  victim  of  his  own  doubts  and  difficulties;  his  neighbour, 
wnether  junior,  senior,  or  equal,  no  matter,  is  the  next  sufferer ; 
he  spares  not  father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  one  who  will  rive  hirtl 
the  loan  of  his  ears ;  scarcely  animals  escape  him,  and  mucli  less  his 
fellow-creatunes." 

In  the  mirth  or  the  contempt  with  which  we  read  this,  it  will 
become  us  to  remember  that  it  is  derived  from  hostile  report.  No 
acknowledged  writings  of  the  Sophists,  no  admitted  exposition  of 
their  doctrmes,  remain:  what  has  been  supposed  to  come  nearest  to 
them,  is  professedly  an  exaggeration,  a  caricature  of  their  lectures. 
The  leaders  of  the  school,  beside,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  meaner  tribe  of  teachers,  though  responsible  for  a  system  that 
gave  equal  eminence  to  quackery  as  to  genius;  and  it  is  not  well  to 
mvolve  in  the  same  disgrace,  the  false  purpose  the  first  Sophists  set 
up,  and  the  true  power  they  prostituted  to  it.  Even  their  most 
formidable  adversaiy  can  say  in  his  graver  hours,  "  The  race  of 
Sophists  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  no  common  powers,  and  of 
emment  skill  and  experience  in  many  and  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge; and  these,  too,  not  seldom  fair  and  ornamental  of  our 
nature:"  while  to  this  language  of  Plato  is  to  be  added  other 
and  imquestioned  evidence  of  the  attainments  of  Protagoras  and 
Gorgias,  who  have  no  inconsiderable  claims  to  be  called  the  au- 
thors of  the  best  prose  style  of  the  period:  its  correctness  attri- 
butable to  the  first,  its  flowing  beauty  to  the  last.  But  fertile 
imagination,  rich  and  copious  eloquence,  extraordinary  persuasive- 
ness of  manner,  and  command  of  illustration  the  most  elegant 
and  profound,  firom  the  lightest  saUies  of  the  poets  to  the  gravest 
efforts  of  philosophy,  are  on  all  hands  conceded  to  these  men,  and 
to  their  principal  followers.  Most  needful  is  it  also  to  be  noted, 
that  in  the  system  of  education  which  prevailed  when  they 
appeared,  and  to  the  destruction  of  which  their  efforts  directly 
tended,  there  was  little  that  could  in  any  case  have  been  much 
longer  kept,  or  that  was  worth  the  keepmg.  It  did  its  part  in 
an  earlier  age,  but  the  general  mind  in  A&ens  had  at  last  out- 
grown it.  Something  beyond  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  of  the 
taste,  of  the  bodily  strength,  was  asked  for:  there  was  a  want 
beyond  that  of  a  httle  grammar,  or  a  little  music,  or  the  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium.  "  The  Athenians,"  says  Protagoras,  in  the 
dialogue  named  after  him,  "  in  placing  their  sons  with  teachers, 
enjoin  care  of  the  child's  morals  still  more  earnestly  than  of  his 
learning;  and  the  teachers  make  them  read  and  commit  to  me- 
mory those  passages  of  poets  and  other  authors,  by  preference, 
which  commend  Virtue  and  reprove  Vice.     Music,  also,  is  taught 
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them,  chieily  to  soften  the  mind  and  accustom  it  to  harmony,  and 
order,  and  proportion;  and  they  are  delivered  to  the  ^mnast, 
that  their  bodies  being  likewise  m  good  order,  may  be  ntter  to 
obey  the  commands  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  When  they  leave 
school,  the  state  requires  them  to  learn  its  laws,  and  regulate 
their  lives  by  them,  as  those  who  learn  to  write,  follow  the  copy 
which  is  set  to  them  by  the  writing-master "  Truly,  a  simple, 
harmonious,  harmless  system :  yet  one  which  it  is  assuredly  not 
the  worst  crime  of  tlie  Sophists  to  have  put  a  speedy  end  to. 
And  by  many  admirable  requisites,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  were 
assisted  in  the  task. 

Protagoras  communicated  to  Isocrates  his  marvellous  accom- 
plishments of  oratory,  and  his  own  exercises  in  that  art  (now  lost) 
are  referred  to  by  Cicero  as  in  bis  time  extremely  valued.  Hip- 
PIAS  of  Elis  was  certainly  a  highly  learned  and  variously  accom- 
plished man.  Plato  refers  to  his  knowledge  of  phyrics  and 
astronomy,  and  to  his  inquiries  after  genealogies  (his  remarkable 
list  of  the  Olympic  victors  is  often  named  by  scholars),  colonies, 
and  general  antiquities.  Prodicus  of  Ceos  was  also  a  man  of 
superior  attaiiunents,  and  is  recorded  to  have  been  fond  of  pre- 
senting lessons  of  morality  to  his  scholars  imder  an  agreeable 
form,  and  to  have  even  deduced  a  principle  of  religion  from  ap- 
pearances of  a  beneficent  intention  in  external  nature.  Indeed  it 
is  due  to  all  three  to  say,  that  they  did  not  refuse  a  certain  degree 
of  reality  to  virtue,  though  they  took  it  away  from  truth.  Tnus 
far  real,  for  example,  they  would  make  it:  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
state  or  condition  of  die  subject,  they  inculcated  as  virtue  a  set  of 
impressions  and  feelings,  the  observance  of  which  would  render 
the  subject  more  capable  of  active  usefulness.  It  was  from  the 
Sicilian  Sophists,  headed  by  GoRGlAS  of  Leontini  (he  was  ambas- 
sador from  that  place  to  Athens),  that  the  frank  admission  first 
came  that  their  art  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  virtue,  and 
that  their  only  aim  or  desbe  was  to  send  forth  a^t  rhetoricians. 

What  is  stdl  preserved  of  the  more  settled  opinions  or  notions 
of  these  sophistical  leaders,  sufficiently  bear  out  such  distinctions 
between  them.  Of  Protagoras,  the  most  famous  doctrines  were, 
that  man  i^  the  measure  of  aU  truth:  that  is,  that  all  things  or^  only 
what  they  appear  to  the  percipient  mind:  and  that  the  mind  itsdbf 
is  nothing  but  a  series  of  sensations.  As  &r  as  truth  or  falsehood 
were  concerned,  he  held  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
our  perceptions  of  external  objects:  so  continual  (and  for  this  he 
quoted  HeracHtus)  the  flux  of  aU  things,  and  so  constant  the 
change  it  wrought  in  the  impressions  and  perceptions  of  men,  that 
the  individual,  he  contended,  could  know  nothing  beyond  these 
ever-varying  perceptions:  from  which   it  followed  that  every 
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way  of  considermg  a  subject  liad  its  opposite,  that  there  was  as 
much  truth  on  the  one  aide  as  on  the  other,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  supported  in  argument  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
ahnost  needless  to  add  that  in  the  direct  tendency  of  all  the 
sophistical  doctrines,  the  existence  of  the  gods  was  brought  in 
question;  and  that  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  equally  wim  the 
more  vulgar  herd  of  Sophists,  inculcated  practical  atheism.  The 
life  of  the  gods  was  utterly  disputed,  with  exhaustless  laughter 
over  the  fictions  of  old  mythology:  or  their  entire  indifference  to, 
and  non-interference  with,  human  affairs,  were  pointed  out:  or, 
at  the  best  or  worst,  they  were  shown  to  be  powers  that  might 
be  made — ^for  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a' trifle  of  incense,  or  a  few  grains  of 
salt — to  connive  at  any  thing.  Of  Gorgias  ^whose  long  life,  what- 
ever its  speculative  errors,  was  an  undeviating  practice  of  tem- 
perance, cheerfulness,  and  many  virtues)  it  was  the  opinion  that 
nothing  can  be  known  or  learnt.  Carrying  to  their  extreme  the 
dialectic  subtleties  of  the  Eleatic  School,  he  laid  down  his  first 
position,  that  absolutely  nothing  subsisted :  he  then  argued,  second^ 
that  if  any  thing  did  subsist,  it  could  not  be  known:  and  third, 
that  even  if  any  thing  subsisted  and  could  be  known,  it  could  not 
be  expressed  or  communicated  to  others.  To  support  the  second 
of  these  positions  he  seems  to  have  urged,  that  if  being  is  con- 
ceivable, every  conception  must  be  an  entity,  and  the  non-being 
inconceivable;  and  in  establishing  the  third,  he  is  said  to  have 
pointed  out  that,  as  language  was  distinct  &om  its  object,  it 
became  difficult  either  to  express  perceptions  accurately,  or  in  any 
way  adequately  to  convey  them  to  others. 

Kow  disapprove  as  we  may  the  direct  purpose  of  all  this,  we 
see  that  it  implies  a  better  tendency  as  weU.  These  distinctions 
between  conception  and  its  object  were  much:  it  was  much  to 
discriminate  between  the  word  as  the  sign  of  thought,  and  thought 
itself:  to  turn  &om  the  external  object  to  the  internal  subject, 
from  the  tUng  perceived  to  the  percipient,  &om  the  world  with- 
out to  the  mind  within,  could  not  but  be  a  great  gain:  every  thing 
that  awoke  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  subject  and 
the  object  of  cognition,  was  a  material  point  of  advance  in  the 
ecience  of  mind:  and  in  short  it  is  scarcely  now  disputed,  by  the 
best  tliinkers,  that  the  influence  of  the  Sophists,  in  rousing  atten- 
tion to  the  idea  of  human  cognition  and  human  science  in  general, 
gave  great  unconscious  aid  to  the  development  of  true  philosophy. 
The  method  of  their  reasoning  may  have  been  rude,  unfidr,  the 
parent  of  a  thousand  falsehoods;  but  at  least  it  brought  under 
examination,  and  with  a  view  to  practical  use,  the  Forms  of 
thought  and  instruction;  and  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a 
philosophy  that  should  test  thought,  relatively  both  to  its  shape 
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and  its  subject  matter,  by  reference  to  a  permanent  idea  of  some- 
thing higher  and  more  certain.  And  thus  did  this  very  extremity 
of  the  philosophical  disease  suggest  the  medicine  that  was  to  work 
its  cure.  The  blank  that  was  left  by  Anaxagoras  could  not  be 
unsupplied  much  longer.  The  human  mind,  taken  away  from 
that  exclusive  consideration  of  Things  in  which  it  had  wellnigh 
forgotten  Itself  altogether,  could  hot  now  be  excluded  from  tne 
possession  of  the  domain  at  the  verge  of  whose  vast  territory 
Anaxagoras  had  placed  it.  And  equally  certain  it  was,  that, 
whatever  phase  the  purer  system  might  assume,  its  results  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  silent  studies  of  solitary  abstract  inquirers; 
but  make  themselves  felt  in  the  very  centre  of  that  alert  activity 
of  mind  which  the  Sophists  had  aroused,  and  claim  to  be  heard 
aloud  even  in  the  most  common  and  crowded  ways  of  public 
resort. 

And  this  was  what  befell.  While  the  Sophists  increased 
alarmingly  in  number;  while  each  day  brought  to  Athens,  fix)m 
Ceos,  or  Leontium,  or  Elis,  or  Chios,  or  Byzantium,  or  Paros,  or 
Agrigentum,  some  new  and  dazzling  teacher;  while  their  occa- 
sional public  embassies  from  these  states,  the  reward  of  the  fasci- 
nating talents  of  the  tribe,  made  of  the  eager  and  admiring 
Athenian  youth  a  yet  easier  prey;  while  through  the  Agora,  the 
Public  Walks,  the  Gymnasia,  or  the  Porticoes,  swept  these  professors 
and  sellers  of  wisdom  in  sumptuous  robes,  and  gorgeously  fol- 
lowed by  trains  of  noble  youtns : — there  appear^  in  the  most 
frequented  streets  of  the  city,  a  soHtary,   unattended  man  ;  of 

Xt  the  least  inviting,  and  dress  the  meanest  and  most  repulsive; 
carried  off  eventually  from  the  ghttering  train  the  curiosit j 
and  interest  of  Athens. 

It  mi^ht  seem  at  first  that  a  Silenus*  had  left  his  woods.  The 
squab,  big-beUied  figure;  the  eyes  so  forward  in  the  head  as  to 
justify  their  owner's  boast  that  he  could  see  at  once  before  him  and 
on  either  side;  the  nostrils  large  and  swelling,  the  nose  wide  and 
flat,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth  projecting :  this  exterior  received 
no  advantage  from  a  dress  of  the  utmost  meanness,  and  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  all  the  refinements  of  the  time,  to  adoption 
of  even  the  barefooted  fashion  of  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  Nor 
less  startling  was  the  contrast  to  this  apparent  humility,  in  the 
stem  air,  the  lofty  step,  and  the  regard,  if  not  absolutely  fixed 
upon  the  heavens,  yet  expressive  of  a  constant  grandeur  and 
elevated  self-importance,  which  were  to  be  noted  in  this  extraor- 
dinary person.   It  was  not  unusual  for  the  lively  crowd  of  Athens 

*  That  Indeed  is  the  expression  of  Alcibiades  (who  compares  him  also  to 
Karsjas  the  satyr)  in  Plato^s  Banquet 
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to  watch  him  on  his  way  to  a  banquet,  when,  so  suddenly  and 
completely  would  some  thought  absorb  his  fancy,  that  on  the  spot 
where  it  first  arrested  him,  he  would  stand  in  silent  meditation,  till 
they  could  not  but  laugh  to  think,  as  he  again  moved  on,  he 
would  surely  find  the  feasting  finished.  It  had  once  occurred  to 
him,  and  that  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  to  have  sunk  into  a 
reverie  so  deep  and  all-engrossing,  that  a  whole  day  and  night 
passed  over  hrni  where  he  stood,  and  not  till  the  sun  had  again 
arisen  was  he  seen  to  direct  his  face  towards  it,  to  utter  some  words 
of  prayer,  and  at  length  move  away  *  Nor,  however  these  habits 
might  be  variously  regarded  as  those  of  eccentricity  or  inspiration, 
did  it  admit  of  doubt  that  this  was  a  man  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  such  highest  qualities  of  citizenship  and  courage  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  best  Greek  day.  This  was  he 
whose  bravery  and  sense  of  duty  at  Potidaea,  had  been  the  theme 
of  universal  admiration  if  who  was  known  to  have  preferred  a  life 
of  poverty  and  limited  wants  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or 

Eower  by  political  ambition :  the  exclusive  aim  of  whose  existence 
e  had  himself  proclaimed  to  be,  the  education  of  youth  and  the 
moral  amelioration  of  his  countrymen :  and  whose  every  action,  then 
as  in  later  days,  was  the  practice  of  what  he  professed  to  teach.  The 
solitary  example  in  Greek  history  of  a  citizen  who  dared  to  op- 
pose alike  the  unjust  demands  of  the  people  and  of  the  tyrants  m 
the  Athenian  state,  is  afforded  by  Socrates,  son  of  the  statuary 
Sophroniscus  and  the  midwife  Phaenarete.  When  the  outrageous 
miutitude  forced  firom  the  Five  Hundred  their  base  condemna- 
tion of  the  eight  generals,  Socrates,  deserted  by  the  other  forty- 
nine  of  the  presidingPrytanes,  withheld  his  sanction  at  the  hazard 
of  life :  when  the  Thirty  issued  their  iniquitous  decree  against 
Leon  of  Salamis,  Socrates,  deserted  by  the  four  colleagues  ap- 
pointed with  him  by  the  tyrants,  singly  refused  to  execute  it,  and 
^lefied  their  power.  The  Athenians  might  better  understand,  by 
help  of  practical  illustrations  of  that  nature,  what  kind  of  new 
philosophy  this  new  and  strange  philosopher  had  come  to  teach; 

*  AnL  Gelliiu,  Noct  Attn. i. 

J  That  Socrates  had  made  himself  famous  at  Fotidiea  before  he  was  at  all 
Yersallj  known  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  is  certain.  The  assertion  of 
Wiggers  that  he  was  **  about  thirty,"  when  he  commenced  public  teaching,  has 
hardly  a  shadow  of  foundation.  Even  Delbriick  is  not  borne  out  by  all  the  au- 
thorities, in  his  more  probable  surmise  that  the  sage  had  openly  philosophized  fiye 
or  six  years  before  Aristophanes  brought  him  on  the  stage.  At  the  latter  period 
he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  At  Fotidasa  he  was  about  thirty-seven. 
His  seryices  at  Delium  date  at  the  same  year  as  the  Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  and 
he  must  have  been  near  to  fifty  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Amphipolis.  His  noble  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  took  place  in 
later  years.  An  excellent  account  of  the  public  conduct  of  Socrates,  both  as 
dtiien  and  soldier,  will  be  found  in  the  Life  by  Wiggers,  xlyil'lviii. 
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and  would  listen  with  less  impatience  to  a  doctrine  unliappily  never 
heard  till  then  within  their  streets — that  no  outward  violence* 
could  make  the  truly  virtuous  man  either  criminal  or  imhappy. 

Virtue — ^Duty.  'fhcse  were  words  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Socrates, 
that  his  name  has  been  even  exclusively  connected  with  mere 
moral  teaching.  To  Xenophon,  in  the  first  instance,  the  error  is 
no  doubt  attributable:  since  it  had  best  suited  the  purposes  of 
that  pupil,  even  if  the  larger  view  were  within  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  so  to  limit  the  sphere  of  his  master's  efforts.  Purposes, 
indeed,  not  selfish,  or  designed  to  do  wrong  to  the  teachers. me- 
mory, since,  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  character  of  the  states- 
man who  turned  against  his  country,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
Xenophon's  affection  and  allegiance  to  Socrates  never  failed.f  It 
is  only  just  to  suppose  that  the  aristocratic  soldier  could  imagine 
no  better  refutation  of  the  calumnies  still  rife  against  his  old  friend, 
than  to  depict  liim  as  no  dreaming  mystic  or  presumptuous  inno- 
vator, but  a  man  of  practical  wisdom  and  moral  energy:  a  resus- 
citation of  the  ancient  sage :  in  attention  to  whose  truths  and 
maxims  would  be  found  the  health,  the  wealth,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  better  days  of  Greece.J  For  these  qualities  seem  alone  to 
have  borne  fruit  to  himself.  In  the  firmness,  the  patience,  the 
courage,  in  the  presence  of  mind,  the  evenness  and  mildness  of 

*  This  was  his  gniiding  principle  in  life  and  death.  It  is  beautifully  imbodied  in 
what  he  said  to  Onto  :  "  Would  to  Grod,  O  Crito,  the  people  veie  capable  to  do 
the  greatest  of  injuries  !  Were  it  so,  they  would  also  be  capable  of  doing  the 
greatest  good.    But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  possible  to  them.** 

t  ^  The  man  oonceming  whom  I  hare  written  these  MeroorabiUl^'*  he  says  at 
the  close  of  that  work,  **  was  so  pious,  that  he  undertook  nothing  without  asking 
counsel  of  the  gods;  so  just,  that  he  never  did  the  smallest  injury  to  any  one,  but 
tendered  essential  services  to  many;  so  temperate,  that  he  never  preferred  plea- 
sure to  virtue;  and  so  wise,  that  he  was  able,  even  in  the  most  difficult  caaea^ 
without  advice,  to  judge  what  was  expedient  and  right.  He  was  eminently  qua- 
lified to  assist  others  by  his  counsel,  to  penetrate  into  men's  characters,  to  repre- . 
hend  them  for  their  vices,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Having 
ftnmd  all  these  excellences  in  Socrates,  I  have  ever  esteemed  him  the  most  virtu- 
ous and  tlie  happiest  of  men.''    This  is  the  invariable  tone  of  Xenophon. 

X  A  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  iUKgrasping  thought  of  Lord  Bacon, 
when  lie  sought  to  show  the  world  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  not  without 
its  use  to  every  sphere  of  life,  and  that,  in  especial,  habits  of  philosophic  thought 
would  not  seldom  assist  in  the  development  of  practical  heroism.  In  a  series  of 
papers  whose  object  is  to  attempt  some  closer  union  than  is  commonly  considered 
worth  troubling  ourselves  about,  between  the  familiar  and  the  remote — ^between 
the  active  present  and  the  quiet  distant  jmsit — ^Lord  Bacon's  illustration  will 
not  be  inappropriate.  ^  This  Xenophon  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  never 
had  seen  the  wars  before;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army.  He  was  pre- 
sent when  Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  Great  King  to  the  Grecians,  after 
that  Cyrus  was  shun  in  the  field,  and  they,  a  handful  of  men,  left  to  themselTes 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  king's  territories,  cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The  message  imported  that  they  should 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  To  which 
message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiariy  with 
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temper,  wliich,  far  beyond  his  military  talents,  have  immortalized 
the  leader  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,*  we  see  this  part 
of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Socrates  in  action  ;t  but  in  no  inci- 
dent of  the  life  of  Xenophon,  and  in  no  fragment  of  any  of  his 
writings,  do  we  recognise  any  presiding  influence  such  as  that  of 

Falinus;  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened  to  say,  '  "Wliy,  Falinus,  we 
have  now  but  these  two  things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue;  and  if  we  yield  up 
oar  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  our  virtue  ?'  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on 
him,  said,  *  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian,  and  I 
believe  you  study  philosophy,  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say;  but  you  are  much 
abused  if  you  thmk  your  virtue  can  withstand  the  king's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn :  the  wonder  followed.  Which  was,^hat  this  young  scholar  or  philosopher, 
after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  parley,  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten 
thousand  foot  through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's  high  countries  from  Babylon  to 
Graecia,  in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make  inva- 
sion upon  the  kings  of  Persia :  as  was  afterwards  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thes- 
salian,  attempted  by  Agesilaus  tlie  Spartan,  and  aciiicved  by  Alexander  the 
Macedonian — aU  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that  young  scholar/* — First  Book  of 
the  Advancement  of  learning. 

*  "After  the  army  had  passed  the  river  Teleboas,  in  Armenia,  there  fell  much 
snow,  and  the  troops  lay  miserably  on  the  ground  covered  with  it.  But  Xenophon 
arose  naked,  and  toeing  an  axe  began  to  split  wood,  whereupon  the  others  arose  and  did 
the  like." 

t  It  is  striking  to  discern,  throughout  the  Memorabilia,  the  direct  personal  re- 
ference which  many  of  its  maxims  ^d  precepts  must  have  had  to  Xenophon  him- 
self; though  the  man  of  action,  in  his  new  habits  of  scholarly  quiet  and  leisure, 
seems  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  of  that.  And  well  worth  studying  those  maxims 
and  instructions  continue  to  be,  by  the  most  prudent  and  practical  of  men !  They 
who  find  little  else  in  which  to  sympathize  with  Socrates,  may  find  it  still  profitable 
to  sympatliize  with  him  here.  "  They  who  are  treated  with  violence,  hate,  as  though 
they  were  bereft  of  a  right ;  they  who  are  conciliated  by  persuasion,  love,  as 
though  they  were  gratified  with  a  favour :  therefore  it  is  not  the  part  of  those 
who  study  prudence  to  coerce  by  violence,  but  of  those  who  have  mere  force  with- 
out judgment  to  guide  it."  In  the  continual  treatment  of  morals  under  a  poli- 
tical aspect  throughout  this  work,  its  mtense  Greek  character,  in  reference  both 
to  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  strikes  the  imagination  forcibly  ;  but  it  is  unpossible 
to  exclude  the  reporter  from  some  share  in  the  manner  of  reporting  many  of  its 
maxims,  as  where  manly  virtue  is  said  to  consist  in  being  able  and  ready  to  iiyure 
an  enemy,  and  to  benefit  a  friend  to  the  utmost.  A  Greek  sentiment,  no  doubt; 
but  more  likely  to  have  been  Socratic  as  well,  if  the  distinction  of  public  enemy 
had  limited  its  application.  The  alleged  unhappy  private  life  of  Socrates  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  some  sort  brought  about  by  his  continued  subordination  of 
his  social  duties  to  what  he  held  to  be  his  most  important  duty  in  life;  and  there 
is  a  passage  in  Plato's  Bepublic,  where  a  woman  is  described  to  be  ill-disposed 
towards  her  husband,  because  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  bestows 
but  little  attention  on  herself  (8th  Book,  f.  459),  which  has  been  thought  to  have 
leference  to  Socrates  and  Xantippe;  the  latter  of  whom  in  that  case,  foUcd  both  in 
ambition  and  affection,  must  be  adniitted  tohave  had  many  excuses  for  a  shrewish- 
ness wliich  after  all,  if  the  Memorabilia  and  Banquet  of  Xenophon  are  to  be  be- 
Keved,  generally  wreaked  itself  on  her  child.  In  the  Pluedon,  amidst  all  the  pathos 
of  the  last  hoiurs  of  Socrates,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  careless  manner  of 
the  sage  to  his  weeping  wife,  as  contrasted  with  his  bearing  towards  his  sorrowful 
disciples.  The  same  tone  is  discoverable  in  the  amusing  answer  he  is  represented 
giving  to  AntistheneJ^  in  Xenophon's Banquet.  " But,"  says  Antisthenes,  "what 
is  the  reason,  Socrates,  that,  convihced  as  thou  art  of  the  capacity  of  the  female 
sex  for  education,  thou  dost  not  educate  Xantippe,  for  she  is  the  worst  woman  of 
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the  author  of  a  new  and  pure  philosophical  sjrstem,  of  the  regene- 
rator of  the  thought  of  Greece, 

Nor,  indeed,  do  the  celebrated  words  of  Cicero  describe  much 
more  than  such  a  practical  teacher  as  this  hero  of  the  '  Memora- 
bilia.' In  his '  Tusculan  Disputations/  it  is  said:  "  Numbers  and 
motions,  the  beginning  and  end  of  things,  were  the  subjects  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  down  to  Socrates,  who  was  a  hearer  of 
Archelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  These  made  diligent  in- 
quiry into  the  magnitude  of  the  stars,  their  distances,  courses,  and 
all  that  relates  to  the  heavens.  But  Socrates  was  the  first  who 
brought  down  philosophy  from  the  heavens,  placed  it  in  cities, 
introduced  it  in  families,  and  obliged  it  to  examine  into  life  and 
morals,  good  and  evil."  And  all  this  was  done  by  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscus,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  also  much  more  than  this. 
Had  his  achievements  been  so  limited,  his  fame  and  his  influence 
could  not  have  been  so  vast.  For  already,  though  not  in  that 
most  popular  sense  referred  to  by  Cicero,  philosophy  had  beea 
busied  with  affairs  of  earth.  Already,  while  Thales  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  investigating  the  nature  of  the  elements  and  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  had  voices  been  heard  to  speak  of  the  destiniea 
of  humanity  and  the  duties  of  man.  It  was  to  regenerate  and 
fulfil  that  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  and  liis  followers;  it  was  to  com- 
bine with  it  whatever  fruit  could  yet  be  gathered  in  the  schools 
of  Ionia;  it  was  to  arrest  the  downward  lapse  of  morals  and  of 
truth,  and  by  the  popular  means  in  use  to  assail  both,  to  set  both 
upon  a  soHd  foundation;  that  Socrates,  who  but  for  all  these  influ- 
ences would  never  liimself  have  lived,  became  a  teacher  in  Athens. 

And  with  one  grand  and  simple  principle,  in  itself  the  germ  of 
all  his  labours,  he  may  be  said  to  have  opened  his  School.  This 
was — ^that  every  thing  has  a  Rational  End  and  Meaning:  that  in 
every  thing,  whether  relating  to  the  universe  or  to  man,  there  is 
the  presence  of  Intelligence  and  Design.  Armed  with  this,  he 
shattered  the  pretences  of  the  Sophists  m  every  direction.  Guided 
by  this,  he  laid  down  the  foundations  of  a  pliilosophical  system, 
which,  variously  cultivated  by  intellects  as  various,  to  this  day 
governs  the  world. 

The  first  of  his  discoveries  had  been,  that  of  his  own  nature. 
This  he  found  in  the  divine  reason,  wliich  he  discerned  to  be  its 

all  that  exist,  nay,  I  belleye  of  all  that  ever  have  exifited,  or  ever  will  exist." 
*^  Because,"  Socrates  replies,  '*  I  see  that  those  who  wish  to  become  best  skilled 
in  horsemanship  do  not  select  the  most  obedient,  but  the  most  spirited  horses  ; 
for  they  believe  that  after  being  enabled  to  bridle  these,  they  will  easily  know  how 
to  manage  others.  Now,  as  it  was  my  wish- to  converse  and  to  live  with  men,  I 
have  married  this  woman,  being  firmly  convinced,  that,  in  case  I  should  be 
able  to  endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all  others.*' 
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proper  essence;  while,  from  the  sense  of  deity  present  within 
himself,  he  ffradually  ascended  to  the  discovery  of  a  Hke  power 
animating  the  universe,  and  became  convinced  that  not  man  only, 
but  the  whole  world,  was  under  the  rule  of  an  intelligent  super- 
intendence. So,  from  that  sense  of  the  divinity  within  man, 
there  flowed  to  him,  as  its  inevitable  consequence,  an  immovable 
persuasion  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  uselcssness 
of  the  body  except  as  an  instrument  for  service  to  the  ruling  rea- 
son.* All  his  scholars  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  the  magnincent 
sentiment,  which  was  indeed  the  soul  and  spirit  of  his  actions, 
that  the  present  life  is  in  itself  utterly  worthless,  and  in  nowise 
to  be  preferred  to  death,  if  there  be  not  another  existence,  in 
which  the  destination  of  humanity  may  be  more  successfully  and 
more  happily  pursued. 

Herein,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  with  him  the  worth  and  the 
dignity  of  the  existing  world.  In  this  conviction,  he  went  out 
into  the  streets  of  Athens  to  teach  her  citizens,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest,  that  the  present  life  had  duties  and  obligations, 
upon  a  right  discharge  of  which  their  after  life  would  altogether 
depend.  Every  man,  he  said,  had  a  nature  to  perfect :  a  know- 
le<^e  to  arrive  at  which  would  assimilate  him  more  nearly  to  the 
gods :  it  was  the  rational  end  of  man's  being  to  strive  aner  that 
as  strongly  as  he  could.  In  this  too  was  comprised  the  relation 
of  each  individual  creature  to  his  fellow;  of  all  to  the  state;  of 
the  state  to  the  ruling  intelligence.  It  was  one  of  his  most  fre- 
quently repeated  doctrines  that  a  knowledge  of  the  good,  in  ge- 
neral, was  not  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  ^ood  in  particular: 
and  this  he  variously  applied:  deducing  from  it  all  such  of  his 
celebrated  maxims  as  that  every  one  was  ignorant  in  the  same 

Proportion  as  he  was  intemperate.  Not,  he  added,  that  mere 
uman  experience  contained  within  itself  any  thing  of  absolute 
virtue  or  absolute  science :  all  that  this  life  furnished  was  a  science 
and  a  virtue,  that  had  it  within  their  power  to  strive  continually 
for  this  supreme  good.  Even  wisdom  itself,  such  as  it  was 
found  in  man,  he  md  not  regard  as  absolutely  a  good:  no  more, 
he  taught,  than  happiness  itself  was  absolutely  so :  but  both  were 
good  relatively,  as  far  as  they  ministered  to  good.  Within  such 
principles  as  these  he  presented  an  unassailable  front  to  the  Sophists ; 
the  sensible  and  the  supra-sensible  world  were  alike  witmn  his 

*  Some  have  disputed  this  opinion:  but  on  what  ground  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  Plato,  erery  part  of  whose  philosophy  is  perraded 
with  it ;  but  Bee  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  especially  in  the  1st  and  4th  books, 
and  the  Sth  book  of  the  Cyropaed.  of  the  same  writer.  If  Socrates  held  any 
opmlon  at  aU,  it  seems  to  us  certain  that  he  held  this  :  believing  the  soul  of  man 
to  approximate  to  the  XHyinity,  and,  in  respect  of  its  reason  and  InTisible  energy, 
to  be  considered  immorta]. 
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reach,  and  from  both  he  drew  arguments  to  crush  them.  He 
made  the  commonest  affairs  and  business  of  hfe  ministers  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe: 
he  made  the  conscience  of  each  individual  man  the  awakener  of 
that  inner  voice  of  deity,  in  obedience  to  which,  each  man  sooner 
or  later  acknowledged,  all  life  and  all  energy  should  be  directed. 

Alas  for  that  imnappy  Sophist — whether  a  glorious  leader  in  the 
school  or  an  himible  pupil;  whether  encountered  in  the  Agora  or 
Public  Walks,  or  visited  in  his  shop  in  the  city — destined  to  main- 
tain a  moral  dispute  with  Socrates!  How  the  latent  mockery 
with  which  in  the  one  case  he  would  begin,  humbly  desiring  to 
learn  where  it  was  his  purpose  to  ridicule  and  expose,  deepened 
into  bitter  irony  and  scorn,  as,  amidst  the  wonder  and  reluctant 
sympathy  of  some  crowd  of  listeners,  he  laid  bare  the  arrogant 
pretender  to  wisdom  and  to  virtue !  How,  in  the  other,  the  self- 
conceited  citizen,  innocently  answering  some  simple  question 
about  the  goods  he  had  for  sale,  would  find  himself  imperceptibly 
drawn  into  an  argument  on  the  reaHty  of  virtue  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  duty,  which  ended  in  such  demonstration  of  his  own 
ignorance,  that  he  could  but  ask  leave  to  learn  better,  and  slink 
away  1  For  it  was  by  the  weapons  of  the  Sophists  themselves,  that 
Sophistry  was  beaten  thus.  Out  of  the  mere  Forms  of  thought 
ana  instruction  which  they  had  brought  into  public  use,  this  lor- 
midable  anti^onist  dragged  forth  the  Ilealities.  Over  the  confused 
mass  of  falsehood  and  absurdity  to  which  the  Sophists  were  re- 
ducing the  beliefs  of  men,  his  great  genius  moved,  till  out  of  that 
very  chaos  the  serene  and  awful  shapes  of  Certainty  and  Truth 
arose. 

But  itisdifficultthusto  speak  of  Socrates:  as  amere  moral  teacher. 
It  is  not  till,  with  some  Kivourite  and  favoured  pupil,  we  meet 
him  in  the  vast  field  of  general  human  knowledge,  that  his  inap- 
preciable services  to  philosophy  are  recognised,  and  his  lasting  in- 
fluence in  the  world  is  imderstood. 

And  it  is  with  the  same  ^de,  the  same  simple  principle  of  a  Ra- 
tional Intelligence  and  Design,  we  also  find  him  there.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  his  weakness  to  refer  to  a  Genius  that  impelled  him:  to 
speak  continually  of  an  Inward  Monitor :  of  a  God  whom  he 
obeyed:  and  whose  divine  mission  he  described  himself  to  be 
fulfilling  by  his  life  and  labours.  But  without  weakness,  such  a 
man  may  really  believe  himself  the  instrument  of  such  a  mis8i<Hi, 
and  without  superstition  so  declare  himself  to  others.*  And 
when,  in  every  part  of  his  teaching,  we  meet  this  one  guiding 

*  The  same  ifl  to  be  said  of  what  the  old  writers  describe  as  the  demoniacal  in- 
timations which  Socrates  so  often  six>ke  of^  as  dissuading  him  (especially  in  bis 
latter  jears)  from  many  things  he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  impelling  him  to 
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principle,  we  may  content  onrselveg  with  having  realized  even 
the  veritable  shape  and  palpable  presence,  of  this  Genius  or  this 
Demon,  that  attended  Socrates.  So  inspired — as  by  that  aid 
he  had  rebuilt  for  his  countrymen  the  tottering  &bric  of  Moral 
duty  and  belief,  he  now  applied  himself  to  set  Science  on  a  right 
foundation,  that  the  whole  fiiture  world  might  take  their  stand 
upon  it,  and  give  a  new  and  better  shape  to  all  human  know- 
ledge. 

Then  came  forth  a  conception  of  Science,  and  of  the  Method 
by  which  it  was  to  be  revealed,  still  based,  with  simple  grandeur, 
on  the  sense  of  a  general  difiusion  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
whole  of  nature.*  Withbrevity,  it  may  be  thus  stated;  'Nothing 
can  be  known  except  together  with  the  rest,  and  alon^  with  its 
relation  to  all  things  beside :'  and  with  reverence,  its  exix^tion  may 
be  thus  imagined,  as  in  the  voice  of  Socrates  himself. — ^It  is  vain  for 
you  to  explore  the  doctrines  of  the  School  of  Pythagoras :  you  have 
lost  the  golden  chain  by  which  that  confederacy  of  wise  and  learned 
men  would  themselves  have  bound  together,  what  to  us  are  mere 
disconnected  fragments  of  ethics  and  of  physics.  It  is  vain  for 
you  to  attempt  to  revive  the  phyacal  School  of  Ionia:  matter  is 
the  least  part  of  the  material  of  life.  It  is  the  worst  vanity  in  you 
to  endeavour  to  be  content  with  the  reasoning  subtleties  of  the 
School  of  Elea:  you  have  before  you  the  hollow  £Alsehood  into 
which  they  have  betrayed  the  Sophists.  In  no  one  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  will  True  Science  be  found  to  rest:  but  in 
the  coexistence  and  intercommunion  of  alL  Without  this  per* 
suasion,  you  will  stiU  be  busied  with  means,  and  nowhere  arrive  at 
the  end;  you  will  explore  nature  to  no  purpose,  because  intelli- 
gence withholds  herself  from  you;  you  will  master  opinion,  and 
still  stop  short  of  knowledge.  For  myself,  I  do  not  care  what 
particular  system  of  physics  I  follow,  so  long  as  I  never  suffer  my- 

the  opposite.  He  represented  them,  it  ia  said,  to  be  the  pecnliar  gift  of  the  godi  to 
himaell  And  why  shcmld  he  not?  The  forms  through  which  passion  addresses 
itself  to  an  Alcibiades,  are  those  in  which  the  gods  reveal  themselves  to  a  Socrates. 
But  no  man  with  such  a  mission  as  the  Athenian  sage  has  ever  fluled  in  the  strength 
€f  these  presentiments:  or  even  in  that  exdtaUtity  of  feeling,  which  will  take  in 
some  part  or  other  of  his  career  a  superstitioiis  fonn.  When  Xenophon  makes  him 
advise  Euthy demus  to  renounce  all  idle  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  forma 
of  the  gods,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  and  adoring  their  works — he  adds, 
that  he  wonld  then  acknowledge  **  that  it  was  not  idly  and  without  cause  that  he 
himself  spoke  of  demoniacal  intimations."  The  remark  seems  to  establish  exactly 
what  these  intimations  were.  Xenophon,  in  a  later  passage,  makes  him  guard 
his  hearers  against  the  equal  danger  of  such  "  a  weak  and  credulous  rdiance 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  which  would  necessarily  prove  subversive  or 
destructive  of  a  rational  direction  of  life:"  for  those  who  consult  the  oracles  in 
matters  within  the  compass  of  human  powers,  be  held  to  be  no  less  insane  than 
those  who  maintained  the  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason. 
*  The  germ  of  that  thought  is  found  even  in  Xenophon. 
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self  to  forget,  that  nothing  is  worth  knowing  which  I  cannot 
trace  to  some  intellectual  thought  and  design.  I  am  careless  of 
elaborating  systems  of  ethics,  so  long  as  I  can  arouse  the  world  to 
what  shoiud  be  rational  and  intentional  in  the  moral  purposes  of 
man,  and  conscious  and  responsible  in  his  moral  action.  It  is  in- 
different to  me  in  what  particular  external  shapes  the  form  and  sub- 
ject-matter of  science  are  set  forth,  so  long  as  in  its  form  I  am  exer- 
cised clearly,  and  with  its  idea  am  familiarized  thoroughly :  so  long  as 
my  views  are  so  sound  and  my  explication  of  terms  so  precise,  that 
in  the  thought,  the  essence  of  a  thing  shall  still  be  apprehended,  and 
in  the  definition,  the  real  nature  of  an  object  not  fail  to  be  exhibit- 
ed *  And,  at  their  best,  the  value  of  these  separate  departments 
of  investigation  would  seem  little  to  me  but  for  this,  that  each  is 
of  necessity  interfused  with  the  other:  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge  can  only  be  tested  by  its  agreement 
with  all  the  rest:  that  every  thought  of  man  must  give  account 
of  itself  to  every  other  thought:  and  that  physics,  ethics,  dialec- 
tics, are  but  one.  In  all  true  thoughts  science  is  the  same.  AiA^ 
SCIENCE  FORMS  ONE  WHOLE.  It  is  Life,  because  in  exhibiting  the 
system  with  which  Divine  Power  has  surrounded  existence,  it  is 
ail  that  can  give  life  value.  It  is  Virtue,  because  without  it  good 
actions  cannot  be  done.  It  is  the  moral  excellence  of  every  thing 
on  earth,  because  whatever,  ignorance  attempts  cannot  out  be 
vicious  and  despicable.  It  is  the  whole  moral  value  of  man  himself, 
because  it  is  the  imderstanding  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  GrOD  : 
for  it  alone  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  The  Good,  and  of  The 
Reason  which  rules  all  and  is  over  all. 

Such,  it  is  permitted  us  to  imagine,  may  have  been  the  voice 
of  Socrates  —  not  in  the  streets  or  shops  of  the  city,  instructing 
the  artisans:  not  in  the  Agora,  exposing  the  Sophists:  not  in  the 
palaces  of  Athens,  curbing  the  exuberant  talents  and  headstrong 
passions  of  a  Critias;  or  striving  to  win  over  to  virtue  and  the 
public  good,  the  genius  and  self-complacency  of  an  Alcibiades; 
or  discussing  government  and  counselhng  right  conduct,  to  a  way- 
ward and  unsettled  Xenophon ;  or,  in  the  equality  of  age  and 
confidence,  conversing  with  a  Chaerephon,  a  Chaerecrates,  or  a 
Crito — ^but,  in  their  solitary  evening  walk,  and  with  mind  more 
fixed  upon  the  future  thaathe  present,  calmly  exhorting  Plato. 
And  the  hour  that  saw  them  so  together,  witnessed  the  birth  of 
thoughts  that  were  to  live  through  aU  time.  Then  might  Socrates 
cease  to  care,  whether  the  God  should  shorten  or  prolong  his  days. 

^Even  Xenophon,  so  anxions  to  make  Socrates  merely  practical,  admits,  though 
in  a  dmnsy  passage  of  the  Memorahilia,  that  one  of  his  great  ohjects  was  to  exer- 
cise his  disciples  in  dialectics,  and  teach  them  to  consider  erery  ol]ject  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  genus  or  notion  it  belonged  ta 
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His  duty  was  discharged :  his  design  matured :  his  school  founded. 
It  might  take  ages  of  years,  and  generations  of  men,  fully  to  ac- 
complish and  reveal  sdl  that  was  hidden  within  that  thought  of 
his;  but  from  him  the  thought  had  passed;  and  towards  the  moral 
regeneration  of  Ancient  Greece,  towards  the  perfect  form  of 
science  which  was  in  future  to  light  the  World,  ne  had  given  it 
in  trust  for  as  long  as  Greece  and  the  World  should  endure. 
There  was  a  Plato  to  succeed,  who  but  for  this  had  been  the  most 
profitless  of  dreamers:  there  was  an  Aristotle  to  arise,  who  but  for 
this  had  been  the  profoundest  of  pedants.  Names  of  such  vast 
significance,  that  when  they  have  passed  our  lips,  the  whole  after 
history  of  philosophy  seems  uttered.  For  under  the  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  men  all  of  it  has  since  existed  that  was  worth 
existing :  whether  it  has  arisen  from  culture  of  the  affections  or 
disciplme  of  the  intellect,  whether  it  lias  been  imbodied  in  ideal 
beauty  or  material  power,  whether  it  has  spoken  of  the  eternal 
mind  within  or  of  the  shifting  sense  and  circumstance  without. 

None  so  deeply  as  Plato  felt  what  he  had  derived  from  Socrates, 
none  so  nobly  repaid  it.  Aristotle  knew  also  the  extent  of  his 
obligations;  and  in  ^)eaking  of  them  has  briefly  and  expressively 
recorded  the  whole  debt  of  the  later  philosophy.  '*  It  happened," 
he  says,  with  an  expression  somewhat  oddly  chosen,  "  that  So- 
crates was  the  first  philosopher  who  gave  universal  definitions. 
He  wished  to  reason  systematically,  and  therefore  he  tried  to 
establish  definitions,  for  definitions  are  the  basis  of  svstematic 
reasoning.  There  are  two  things  which  may  be  justly  looked 
upon  as  steps  in  philosophy  due  to  Socrates,  inductive  rea- 
sonings, and  UNiVEBSAL  definitions  :  both  of  them  steps 
which  belong  to  the  foundations  of  science."*  Which  belong  to? 
rather  say,  which  are.  Of  the  impartiality  and  truth  of  such  tes- 
timony as  this,  none  will  doubt:  its  entire  meaning  and  value  will 
be  best  understood  hy  those,  who  know  that  this  art  of  framing 
and  connecting  notions  correctly  was  the  soul  of  all  the  later 
Greek  philosopny :  that  from  these  two  simple  methods  sprang 
even  the  whole  vast  structure  of  Aristotle's  labours.t      What 

*  liberties  ore  not  seldom  taken  in  the  translation  of  this  last  sentence:  the  ori- 
ginal, therefore,  had  better  be  subjoined.  It  is  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  *  Meta- 
physics/ at  .the  fourth  section:  Svo  yap  lanv  a  ris  av  cnrod^^  Swicparci  diKoiaSf 
Tovs  T  tTTOKTiKovs  \6yovs  Koi  r6  6pi(€a-dai  KoBSKov'  Tovra  yap  iariv  apx^Kd  ircpc 
apxriv  iirurrrifiris. 
t  Milton  understood  this  well: 

**  To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
From  Hearen  descended  to  the  low-roofd  house 
Of  Socrates;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men;  from  tohon  mouth  issued  forth 
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Plato  took  to  work  out  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  mth — ^fop  nothing 
is  so  easy  to  perceive  as  that  he  who  established  the  clear  metho- 
dical connexion  between  a  definition  and  its  object,  first  awakened 
those  investigations  from  which  the  ideal  theory  arose* — became 
with  Aristotle  the  instrument  and  helpmate  of  energy  and  ex- 
perience. And  in  whatever  later  forms  we  meet  these  Rulers 
of  intellect,  whether  the  region  of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  senses 
or  the  ndnd,  theiliving  impulse  of  their  earliest  teacher  guides 
and  animates  us  sdll. 

In  thus  placing  Socrates  (where  all  who  have  rightlv  discri- 
minated his  life  and  labours  agree  that  he  should  be  placed)  at 
the  head  of  the  later  and  more  complete  movement  of  philosophy 
in  Greece;  in  claiming  for  him  the  authorship  of  a  general  scien- 
tific method  which  connects  him  with  every  triumph  of  philo- 
sophy in  later  time;t  all  that  would  seem  incongruous  in  his 
doctrines,  as  a  mere  moral  teacher,  becomes  eamj  explained. 
The  truth  is,  that,  as  the  reader  may  already  have  discerned, 
the  strength  of  Socrates  was  in  the  discovery  of  principles  rather 
than  the  treatment  of  details:  in  every  branch  of  inquiry  that 
was  the  centre  at  which  he  stood;  his  excursions  to  remoter 
points  were  rare  and  few.     Thus,  in  ethics,  it  was  enough  for 
nim,  by  certain  elementary^  truths,  to  carry  all  morality  l^ck  to 
that  ever  enduring  consciousness,  whence,  in  the  state  or  the 
individual,  it  must  always  be  awakened  and  proceed:  scientifi- 
cally to  develop  its  special  grounds,  and  the  laws  of  co-ordi- 
nation and  agreement  in  these,  was  a  task  he  was  content  to 
leave  to  others.    Improbable  positions  are  frequently  selected  by 
him;  arguments  founded  on  them,  gravely  and  resolutely  urged; 
and  if  it  is  not  perceived  that  it  is  neither  tor  the  sake  of  uie  posi- 
tion nor  the  argument  that  this  is  done,  but  that  some  philoso- 
phical idea  should  meanwhile  silently  arise,  or  the  mina  of  the 
listener  be  gradually  and  imperceptibly  awakened  to  some  truth 
within  itself,  serious  injustice  will  be  done  to  this  great  instructor. 
Always  he  seems  to  have  said:  It  shall  be  my  business,  less  to 

MeOifiuolu  strecanSf  that  watered  aU  Ae  schools 
Of  Academicks  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  aerere." 
*  Aiistockfl  goes  so  £Bff  as  to  state  Socrates  to  hare  been  the  author  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  ideas:  hot  this  is  expressly  contradicted  hy  Aristotle  and  other  great 
authorities. 

t  The  scholar  who  first  directed  attention  to  these  larger  claims  of  Socniiefl,w^9 
Schleiermacher,  whose  death  was  one  of  the  groEKtest  losses  to  learning  in  our 
time.  Bishop  Thirlwall  translated  his  remarloihle  essay  in  the  'Philosophical 
Museum,'  and  the  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Wiggers'  *  Ufe'  has 
greatly  enriched  his  little  work  by  its  republication.  The  notes  from  other  sources, 
we  may  also  add,  are  discreet  and  valuable. 
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utter  truths  tiian  to  awaken  them;  less  to  offer  what  mi^ht 
merely  quench  a  temporary  thirst,  than  to  open  everlastmg 
spring;  less  to  give  birth  myself,  than  to  help  into  the  world  the 
oflfepring  I  see  others  in  unavailing  labour  to  give  birth  to. 
Often  he  rejected  from  the  affection  of  his  scholars  the  name  oi 
sage,  the  dignity  of  teacher  of  justice;  and  told  them  they  should 
rather  liken  him  to  his  mother  Phaenarete. 

It  is  dangerous  without  these  clues  to  read  the  *  Memorabilia'  of 
Xenophon:*  it  is  more  safe  that  they  should  accompany  us  even 
through  the  *  Dialogues'  of  Plato.  Irom  the  lips  of  Socrates,  we 
can  with  difficulty  bear  to  hear  such  doctrines  (and  such  are  not  the 
least  endurable)  as  that  he  who  knowingly  tells  a  lie  or  does  wrong, 
is  a  better  man  than  he  who  does  wrong  or  tells  a  lie  in  ignorance. 
But  what  a  mist  and  painful  darkness  is  cleared  away,  when  we 
arc  able  to  see  that  this  is  not  said  with  the  meaning  we  should 
apply  to  such  expressions,  but  in  a  kind  of  abstract  exercise  and 
proof  of  intellect  removed  fiom  the  mere  claims  and  duties  of 
sensible  existence.  In  the  handling  a  thought  thus,  before  he  sent 
it  current  from  his  own  keeping,  it  was  hS  method  to  place  it  in 
every  possible  combination,  and  only  so  far  as  in  all  these  it  pre- 
served its  validity,  did  he  hold  it  to  contain  any  given  amount 
of  certainty.  It  is  unnecessary  again  to  direct  attention  to  the 
foundation  of  this  method:  the  essential  connexion  of  all  sci- 
entific thought.  AU  his  proofs  may  be  found  to  hinge  upon 
it.  To  start  £rom  one  true  thought,  and  to  be  entangled  in  a 
contradiction  with  any  other,  he  held  to  be  impossible:  what 
had  been  derived  from  any  one  point,  if  obtained  by  correct  com- 
bination, could  never,  he  insisted,  contradict  what  was  by  the  like 
means  derived  from  any  other  point.  In  the  instance  adduced,  it 
is  in  the  process  of  substituting  true  for  false  conceptions  of  morality 
and  knowledge,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  apparent  sophism.     He 

*  Perhaps  no  work  has  been  in  certain  passages  more  grossly  misunderstood :  in 
proof  of  which  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  (falsely  translated  by  a  work  as 
nilsely  ascribed  to  Aristippus)  may  be  more  particularly  referred  to.  Poetry,  in 
the  honoured  person  of  Akenside,  has  won  exemption  fh>m  this  remark. 

Thusjtiien,  at  first,  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 
The  lovely  ministvess  of  Truth  and  Good 
In  this  dark  world:  for  Truth  and  Good  are  one; 
And  Beauty  dwells  in  them,  and  they  in  her, 
With  like  participation. 

A  noble  passage:  at  the  dose  of  which  the  reader  will  find  one  of  the  many  ded- 
siye  contradictions  afforded  in  this  great  poem  to  the  charge  brought  against  it  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  about  as  much  truth  as  the  like  charge  already  noted  against 
Socrates,  that  the  author  nowhere  antidpates  a  future  world,  or  expresses  his  be- 
lief in  the  soul's  immortality. 

Led  by  that  hope  sublime,  whose  doudless  eye 

Through  the  fiur  toils  and  ornaments  of  Earth 

Discerns  the  nobler  life  reserved  for  Heaven. 
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wishes  to  demonstrate  that  the  intellectual  man  is  alone  capable  of 
a  free  moral  choice,  for  good  or  for  evil.  He  begins  with  some 
old  doctrines  on  that  head  which  all  admit:  for,  says  Xenophon, 
"  as  often  as  Socrates  did  not  merely  refute  the  errors  of  others, 
but  attempted  to  demonstrate  something  himself,  he  took  his  road 
throxigh  propositions  which  were  most  generally  admitted :"  that  is, 
he  could  thus  most  easily  convince  them  that  what  they  supposed 
they  knew,  in  reality  they  did  not  know.  Greatly  to  show  them, 
then,  that  the  moral  andscientiGc  should  interpenetrate  each  other; 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  what  he  termed  the  good  was  not  for 
the  purely  abstract  inquirer,  but  should  be  equally  the  zealous 
object  of  the  man  and  of  the  state,  as  the  highest  flower  of  indivi- 
dual and  general  action; — ^he  brought  them  by  a  succession  of 
arguments  to  these  conclusions:  that  knowledge  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  will,  and  good  the  final  cause  of  knowledge.  No  one  is 
willingly  ignorant :  no  one  knowingly  acts  otherwise  than  for  good. 
He  who  knew  a  thing  to  be  good  would  do  it ;  it  is  from  ignorance 
of  what  is  good  that  a  man  errs  when  he  does  err;  it  is  involun- 
tarily that  the  bad  are  bad.  That  man  should  at  any  period 
of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth,  so  far  accomplish  that  absolute 
knowledge  which  would  comprise  such  perfect  insight  into  his 
real  happiness  as  to  make  it  imposable  for  him  to  act  in  any  mo- 
ment contrary  to  his  interests,  he  did  not  indeed  believe:  he 
acknowledged  none  to  be  absolutely  wise  but  God:  yet  by  action 
and  effort  much  was  to  be  attained  even  here,  and  the  way  up  to 
Gt)d  was  open  to  all  men.  It  was  because  they  had  been  betraying 
their  utter  ignorance  of  that,  that  he  was  there  to  teach  them 
better. 

His  first  process  with  all  who  entered  his  society,  says  Xeno- 
phon, was  to  convince  them  of  their  ignorance;  and  any  who 
abandoned  him  upon  this,  he  looked  upon  as  fools.  For  to  what 
had  he  in  the  first  instance  been  indebted  for  all  he  had  himself 
acquired?  To  the  consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance.  It  was 
not  till  he  "  knew  that  he  did  not  know,"  that  he  knew  what  it 
was  to  know.  This,  therefore — ^the  knowledge  of  naan's  ignorance 
—-he  made  the  basis  of  philosophical  investigation.  So  would  he 
mark  that  starting  afresh  on  the  pursuit  of  science  and  of  good; 
the  clearing  away  for  the  new  human  race ;  the  struggle  towards 
a  new  goal.  Kjiow  Yourself,  he  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Delphic 
god:  discover  your  ignorance:  and  you  will  then  have  discovered 
your  capacity  for  science.  Li  this  large  view,  rejecting  the  more 
common  imputation  of  irony,  the  maxim  could  alone  be  fruitful, 
as  with  him,  to  all  great  and  good  purposes,  it  assuredly  became. 
Carefully  must  we  discriminate,  too,  oetween  what  is  here  implied 
by  a  man's  knowing  himself,  and  that  ultimate  consiunmation  of 
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eelf-lmowledge  comprised  in  Us  Iiaving  thoroughly  eicamined  the 
rational  intefligence  wherein  lay  the  issues  of  things,  and  arrived 
at  some  limited  understanding  (the  Deity  alone  wasjperfect  insight) 
of  the  system  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Supreme  Being 
had  placed  him.  It  is  to  this  Xenophon  alludes,  when  he  says  that 
Socrates,  by  his  moral  inquiries,  was  the  first  to  instruct  his  disciples 
in  the  true  nature  of  the  gods. 

For  against  the  atheistical  and  material  tendencies  of  the 
Sophisti<^  School,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  that  all  his  labours  were^ 
in  every  variety  of  form  that  they  assumed,  strenuously  directed. 
To  doubt  that  Socrates  beHeved  in  One  God,  is  to  doubt  if  So- 
crates existed.  In  the  unity  and  harmony  of  reason,  and  of  the 
objects  of  intellectual  thoudkt,  and  of  the  general  order  of  nature, 
in  man  within  and  the  world  without,  he  foimd  One  God.  It  is 
another  question,  and  a  very  different,  to  what  extent  he  was  dis- 
posed to  tolerate  the  deities  of  the  Greek  state.  In  what  he  says 
of  that  mythology,  we  find  everywhere  a  prudent  caution :  there 
is  nothing  to  discredit  the  sentiment  attributed  to  him  by  Xeno- 
phon, that  "  a  wise  man  will  worship  the  gods,  according  to  the 
institutions  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs:"  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  discoimtenanced  all  human  figures  of  the  gods,  and  placed 
alwap  above  them,  in  eternal  unity  and  superintending  provi- 
dence, The  Divine.  Never  losing  sight  of  this,  it  may  be 
admitted,  without  danger  of  any  misunderstandmg,  that  he 
believed  in  omniscient  and  omnipresent  deities,  which  ruled  in 
obedience  to  that  law  of  goodness,  and  had  no  attributes  inconsist- 
ent with  those  of  the  Supreme.  For  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
belief,  he  might  fairly  treat  many  points  to  which  the  vulgar 
attached  great  importance,  as  ^'  matters  of  indifference,  on  which 
it  was  neither  possible  nor  very  desirable  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
conclusion;*'  ana  might  in  truth  consider  "  the  popular  mythology 
as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and  rites  might  be  innocently 
adopted."*  Into  any  scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  essence  or  nature 
of  uie  One  God,  he  never  entered:  what  may  be  called  his  more 
strictly  theological  arguments,  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  removal 
of  causes  of  unbelief.  These  he  held  to  turn  for  the  most  part  on 
the  scorn  with  which  men  are  apt  to  discredit,  what  their  outward 
senses  cannot  at  once  discern  or  make  palpable.  A  narrow  and 
ill-judged  scorn,  he  said :  for  in  all  things  the  best  is  unseen ;  is  in 
its  effects  only  to  be  noticed,  felt.  The  ruling  principle  within 
us,  is  the  soul;  in  respect  of  its  reason  and  energy  approximating  to 

*  These  are  the  expressions  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  who,  in  his  most  admiraUe 
history  (ir.,  p.  269),  i^ers  to  a  passage  in  the  Fhiedrus  which  seems  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  cooformily  of  Socrates  to  the 
state  religion. 
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the  Divinity;  partaking  indeed  of  His  nature,  and  to  be  oond^ 
dered  immortal;  this,  nevertheless,  certainly  cannot  be  discerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  he  who  has  emancipated  himself 
from  all  foolish  desire  to  behold  some  palpable  and  substantial 
fihapes  of  the  gods,  may  soon  recognise  the  operations  of  Deity 
wiwin  him,  for  the  gods  have  implanted  in  man's  mind  a  know* 
ledge  of  their  power.  Establishing  this  spiritual  governance,  it 
had  been  his  duty  to  bring  it  forth  in  action.  Action  rightly 
directed,*  he  laid  down  to  be  the  highest  and  worthiest  exercise 
of  man's  &culties.  Knowing  the  good  it  is  his  duly  to  do,  and 
acting  it,  would  always  build  up  happiness  for  him  here.  Among 
the  means,  what  he  termed  wisdomf  was  all  inclusive:  it  might  be 
said  to  eroress  all  the  virtues:  he  sometimes  called  it  moderatioiL} 
Among  tne  duties  of  man  to  himself,  he  placed  continence  and 
courage  first:  towards  others,  he  added,  his  duties  were  all  com- 
prised in  jiistice,§  which  he  characteriied  as  the  &lfilment  of 
human  and  divine  laws.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  he  in* 
sisted  on  the  inseparable  union  of  true  happness  and  virtue. 
The  practice  of  virtue,  indeed;  that  is,  the  continual  endeavour 
to  do  all  the  good  of  which  our  fiiculties  are  capable;  he  set  down 
as  merely  another  name  for  religion:  ||  for  that  was  the  true 
.  homage  to  render  to  the  Divinity.  Finally,  all  arts  and  sciences 
which  had  no  reference  to  these  his  practical  views  of  life  and  of 
its  duties,  he  characterized  on  eveiy  occasion  as  vain,  without 
object,  and  nnaccej^table  to  God. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sweeping  sense  too 
often  given  to  it,  of  an  utter  contempt  in  his  latter  days  f6r  tke 
pursuit  of  physical  philosophy .T  It  has  been  tte  object  here  to 
show  that  sucn  a  feeling  would  have  contradicted  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  all  the  teaching  of  Socrates.**    It  was  against  its  false 

*  tinrpaiuu  t  ov^ui. 

X  a^poovmf,  a  ward  difficult  of  tnmslatioQy  bntmocrt  saSdy  nndentood  as  the 
opposite  of  excess. 

§  diKoioavvrj,  \\  rvo-f/Scui. 

%  In  these  pursmts,  as  well  as  in  ethical  science,  it  is  scaroe!^  necessaiyto  saj, 
Socrates  is  admitted  by  all  to  hare  taken  the  lead  of  his  agje.  In  the  sdeiioes  he 
held  of  the  least  yalne,  as  geometry  and  astronomy,  his  attainments  are  descrihed 
by  Xenophon  to  have  gone  tar  beyond  the  educated  standard  of  the  tima 

**  An  excellent  remark  by  Schleiermacher  on  a  passage  of  the  Memorabilia 
will  illustrate  this.  Xenophon  there  says  that  Socrates  in  his  riper  years  not  only 
himself  gave  up  all  application  to  natural  philosophy,  but  endeavoured  to  witlt- 
hold  others  firran  it,  and  directed  them  to  the  consideration  of  human  affiurs. 
But,  as  Schleiermacher  argues,  the  senses  in  which  this  is  taken  must  be  much  less 
generrd  than  that  usually  given  to  it.  For  how  could  Socrates  have  said  so 
generally  that  the  things  wUch  depend  on  God  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  inquiry  bdfaie  those  which  depend  on  man  have  been  despatched,  since  not  only 
are  the  latter  connected  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  former,  but  even  among 
things  human  there  must  be  some  of  greater  moment,  others  of  less;  some  of 
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direction  he  made  war,  not  agailist  that  development  of  its  truthi 
which  might  be  made  useml  to  mankind.  It  was  its  profitless 
application  he  denounced  (as  in  his  own  youth  he  had  learnt  and 
followed  it),  not  its  employment  with  submission  to  right  reason. 
When  Bacon  uttered  liis  magnificent  invective  against  the  school- 
men, it  was  because  they  shut  up  their  minds  in  syllogisms  as  they 
shut  their  bodies  up  in  cloisters,  and  wasted  the  solid  substance  of 
science  on  the  empty  cobwebs  of  learning.  And  this  was  the  ob- 
jection of  Socrates  to  the  physical  inquiries  of  his  day.  It  finds 
illustration  in  a  passage  of  the  Pluedon,  to  which  its  historical 
character*  gives  a  lively  interest.  Sitting  on  his  bed  in  prison, 
the  philosopher  speaks  to  his  surrounding  disciples,  for  the  last 
time,  of  his  faith  in  the  divine  reason,  and  its  influence  in  the 
world.  He  refers  to  the  doctrines  of  Anaxa^oras  ;  to  the  delight 
with  which  he  first  heard  of  the  divine  intellect  having  been  set 
forth  in  his  teaching  as  the  cause  of  things  ;  and  to  the  bitter 
disappointment  he  felt  when  on  examining  his  writings  he  dig* 
cove^d  that  this  divinity  of  intellect  was,  after  all,  little  more  than 
the  slave  of  sundry  material  causes.  "  His  whole  performance," 
he  adds,  "  seemed  to  me  to  reach  no  further  than  if  a  man  should 
say,  Socrates  does  all  that  he  does  according  to  reason,  and  yet 
afterwards,  when  called  to  explain  why  I  am  sitting  here,  should 
account  for  it  by  alleging  many  things  as  to  the  posture  and  col- 
location of  my  limbs,  as  to  my  bones,  joints,  and  nerves,  by 
which  sitting  is  rendered  possible:  instead  of  saying  that  after  the 
Athenians  thought  fit  to  condemn  me,  I  thought  it  fit  to  be  here, 
and  patiently  wait  the  execution  of  my  sentence.  For  I  can  swear 
that  these  nerves  and  bones  should  long  ere  now  have  been 
translated  to  Megara  or  Boeotia,  if  I  had  not  been  still  persuaded 
that  it  was  better  and  more  fit  for  me  to  endure  the  punishment  I 
am  doomed  to  by  my  country,  than  to  flee  like  a  slave  or  a 
banished  person." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  denunciation  of  Socrates 
before  the  restored  democracyf  of  Athens,  and  brought  about 
the  imprisonment  referred  to  niere,  will  not  admit  of  discussion 
in  a  place  exclusively  set  apart  to  the  statement  of  opinion  and  its 

nearer,  othen  of  moie  remote  concern?  and  the  proposition  voold  lead  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  before  one  was  brought  to  its  completion,  not  even  the  investigation 
of  another  shoold  be  begun.  This  would  not  only  have  endangered  the  conduct 
of  life,  but  destroyed  the  Socratic  idea  of  science — already  given  — "that 
nothing  can  be  known  except  together  with  the  rest,  and  along  with  its  relation 
to  all  things  beside."  And  see  TMrlwall's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  sixth 
number  of  the  Fhilobgical  Museum. 

^  Admitted  by  the  best  scholars:  Schleiennacher,  Ritter,  and  others. 

t  In  a  modem  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Socrates,  the  author  (a  man  of  learn- 
ing too>  represents  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  as  the  act  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
and  Cntias  aa  the  presiding  judge! ! 
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historical  results.  But  some  facts  and  suggestions  must  be  offered, 
to  lead  intelligibly  to  that  conduct  of  Socrates  on  his  trial  and  at 
the  eve  of  his  death,  by  which,  greatly  gathering  up  in  the  sudden 
crisis  every  object  of  ms  life,  he  put  upon  them  the  final  stamp  of 
immortaUty. 

Socrates  loved  Athens.*  Through  all  the  changes  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  excepting  when  engaged  in  the  duties  which  as 
a  soldier  he  discharged  so  bravely,  he  nad  lived  and  taught  there; 
amidst  all  those  changes,  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  city  un- 
moved by  interest  or  by  passion.  From  the  elevation  of  his 
unswerving  nature,  he  had  looked  as  from  a  distant  age  on  all  the 
shifting  violence  that  passed.  He  resisted  the  democracy;  he  re- 
sisted the  oligarchy;  he  resisted  every  form  of  temptation.  He 
was  very  poor;  what  Htde  income  he  realized  from  the  humble 
trade  in  sculpture  inherited  from  his  &ther,  he  had  surrendered 
to  devote  lumself  to  philosophy;  the  means  of  existence  were 
barely  within  his  reach:  but  thus,  though  followed  by  all  the 
wealdiiest  youth  of  Athens,  he  preferred  to  continue.  He  de- 
clined lucrative  oflSces  in  the  state :  he  would  not  accept  land  from 
Alcibiades;  nor  slaves  from  Charmides:  and  what  me  practical 
character  of  his  daily  life  was,  the  pure  objects  to  which  it  was 
exclusively  devoted  best  bear  witness  to.  let  in  this  ornament 
of  his  nature  and  his  country,  the  great  comic  poet  of  Greece  could 
only  see  a  blight  upon  Athens  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of 
man.  It  would  be  an  error  almost  as  grievous  as  his  own,  to 
accuse  Aristophanes  of  a  want  of  sincerity  in  this,  or  of  a  settled 
evil  intention.  The  worst  that  can  with  certainty  be  said  of  him 
in  referenco  to  it,  must  be,  that  he  was  so  devoted  a  lover  of  the 
ancient  times  and  the  ancient  system  of  education,  so  exclusively 
possessed  with  the  old  Greek  spirit  of  profoimd  reverence  for  esta- 
tUshed  authority  and  the  propriety  of  absolute  submission  to  it^ 
that  whether  the  thought  and  reason  proposed  to  be  substituted 
for  that  unconscious  and  unreflecting  homage  to  settled  laws,  were 
true  or  false — ^whether  it  was  intended  to  debase  or  to  elevate 
mankind — ^he  was  too  full  of  indignant  objection  at  the  starting 
of  any  such  questions,  to  pause  and  inquire.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  Athenian  reverence  for  the  maxims  and  usages  of  an- 
tiquity should  be  in  any  form  undermined;  and  that  subjects 
"never  before  contemplated,    but  at   an  awful  distance,"   the 

*  It  is  right  to  subjoin,  that  when  asked  why  Athens  was  so  dear  to  him,  the 
answer  he  most  frequently  gave  was,  "  for  the  freedom  of  life  it  insured."  So- 
crates dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  dependanoe;  prized  nothing  so  much  as  free- 
dom. So  far  did  he  carry,  indeed,  what  has  been  called  hia  **  exaggerated  spirit 
of  independence,"  that  he  refused  on  one  occasion  to  visit  the  tyrant  Archelaiu» 
because  he  could  never  make  him  a  like  return  for  his  hospitality. 
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being  and  nature  of  the  gods,  or  the  obligations  arising  from 
domestic  and  civil  relations,  should  be  submitted,  no  matter  in 
what  shape,  to  "close  and  irreverent  inspection."*  From  the 
point  of  view  at  which  he  stood,  and  from  which  no  ordinary 
considerations  could  remove  such  a  man,  he  might  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge any  distinction  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  :  and  to 
the  grief  and  amazement  of  aftertime,  though  not  without  the 
highest  excellence  of  purpose  of  which  his  style  of  judgment  al- 
lowed, he  elected  to  do  this.  Of  Socrates  personally,  it  is  fidr  as 
well  as  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  great  wit  can  at  this  time  have 
known  no  more  than  tne  commonest  artisan  of  Athens,  who  had 
laudied  at  his  Silenus  figure,  been  nonplussed  by  his  questions, 
or  snared  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  lively  crowd  at  some  lu- 
dicrous disaster,  in  which  his  fits  of  absence  had  perchance  in- 
volved him.  But  knowing  so  much  as  this,  even  cnarity  cannot 
but  see  the  full  force  of  temptation  to  a  comic  poet  to  bring  such 
a  figure  and  such  a  manner  on  the  stage;  ana,  supposing  Aris- 
tophanes to  have  been  once  beset  by  a  doubt  or  a  misgiving,  can 
understand  how  this  would  end  it. 

Upon  the  stage  accordingly  Aristophanes  exhibited  the  philo- 
sopher. In  the  comedy  of  the  *  Clouds,' ne  exhausted  his  wonderful 
invention  to  heap  ridicule  on  Socrates.  Plain  and  sorrowful  are 
the  inconsistencies  of  genius,  when  by  any  false  influence  unjustly 
directed,  and  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  delusion  which 
aimed  such  a  satire  against  such  a  man,  must  have  revealed  itself 
to  the  lowest  and  blindest  intellect  in  the  theatre,  when,  in  one 
part  of  the  comedy,  Socrates  was  shown  as  a  poor,  miserable, 
barefooted  creature,  and  in  the  other  as  at  the  receipt  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  poundsf  for  the  instruction  of  a  single  scholar. 
The  extent  of  mimediate  success  which  attended  this  attack  on 
the  philosopher,  is  indeed  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that 
though,  witn  all  its  contradictions,  beyond  question  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  poet,  the  comedy  failed.  Within  a 
year  from  the  time  when  tne  '  Knights'  had  carried  ofi*  the  first 
prize  by  acclamation,  the  *  Clouds'  did  not  even  obtain  an  inferior 
prize.J  An  accident  has  proved  that  Aristophanes,  with  some 
bittjmess  of  feeling,  altered  it  for  exhibition  in  the  following 
year,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  produce  it.  The  original 
work  has  reached  us,  with  an  address  for  the  anticipated  second 
performance:  in  which  he  complains  of  injustice  done  to  it  as 

*  See  the  view  taken  by  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260. 

t  A  talent.  Abont  244/1  We  are  not  aware  that  these  contradictions  have 
been  pointed  out  in  proof  of  the  state  of  opinion  and  knowledge  respecting  Socrates 
in  which  Aristophanes  conceired  and  constructed  the  comedy. 

X  Aristophanes  was  beaten  on  this  occasion  both  by  Cratmus  and  Amipsias.  / 
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one   of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  compositaons,  and  directs  his 
complaint;  not  in  any  respect  against  the  preading  judff^,  but 

Slainly  and  distinctly  against  the  audience  themselves.  The  au- 
ience  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  took  the  matter,  as  they  not 
seldom  did,  into  their  own  hands:  nor  need  the  tradition*  he  re- 
jected which  states  Alcibiades  and  his  iriends  to  have  mustered 
strongly  on  the  occasion,  and  that,  while  the  representation  pro* 
ceeded,  Socrates  himself  was  seen  prominently  standing  on  one  of 
the  benches  in  the  theatre,  laughing  heartily.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  philosopher,'  for  some  years  longer,  certainly  lived  down  the 
poet :  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  no  more  shut  up  his  school,  than  the 
later  tried  edict  of  Critiasand  the  tyrants  if  but  yet  it  would  have 
cost  a  shrewd  observer  little  trouble  to  discern,  that  the  poet's  turn 
was  inevitably  coming  round.  Whatever  the  idtimate  issue  in 
matters  of  political  concern,  Socrates  was  already  doomed. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  intervened  between  the  production  of 
the  *  Clouds'  and  the  fall  of  the  Anarchy,  every  new  reverse  would 
seem  to  have  afficted  the  people  with  a  new  superstition.  A 
general  spirit  of  licentiousness  stood,  as  it  will  commonly  be 
found  to  stand,  between  a  recklessly  growing  scepticism  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  a  deplorably  growing  fanaticism  in  the  lower, 
lliui  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Critias,  m  the  full  indulgence  of 
his  vice  and  tyranny,  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
opinion,  and  in  one  of  liis  works  declared  that  all  religions  were 
mere  political  contrivances,  designed  to  supply  the  defects  of 
human  laws:  on  the  other,  the  orgies  of  the  Thracian  goddess 
Cotytto,  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  or  the  god  Sabazlus,  enabled 
the  common  crowds  of  Athens  to  indulge  at  once  their  gross  de- 
baucheries, and  their  new  and  degrading  superstitions.  Tne  ques- 
tion into  whose  hands  political  power  would  fall,  kept  doubtful  pnly 
the  manner  of  the  philosopher's  fate;  and  when  the  £all  of  the 
Anarchy  settled  that,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  end.  The  day  had 
come  for  the  success  of  the  *  Clouds,'  on  a  more  tragic  theatre.^  Its 

*  Preserved  by  the  poet's  ancient  commentators. 

t  Xenophon  distinctly  says  that  the  edict  forbidding  any  one  to  teach  the  art  of 
speakxQg  {\6ytAv  rtxyrfv)  was  aimed  at  Socrates,  though  he  did  not  profess  that  art, 
to  furnish  a  pretext  to  Critias  (whom  he  had  deeply  offended  just  before  by  strong 
reproof  of  his  vices)  to  forbid  the  philosopher  his  usual  disputations. 

X  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  some  scholars  have ;  done,  what  contemporary 
authorities  declare:  that  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  ultimately,  though  not  im- 
mediately, tended  to  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  doubt  seems  to  have  been 
foimded  on  tlie  strong  opinions  expressed  by  Schleiermacher,  Wolff,  Ast,  and 
others,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  Aristophanes 
when  he  wrote  the  *  Oouds.'  But  this  is  only  half  the  question.  In  a  brief  but  well 
written  article  on  this  subject,  Victor  Cousin  remarks:  **Je  suis  trH-conTaincu 
que  jamais  Aristophane  n'eut  aucune  mauvaise  intention  contre  Socrate,  et  qw 
dans  Zes  A«^m,  qui  furent  jouees  vingt-trois  ans  avant  Taccusation,  il  ne  songeait 
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last  scene  had  closed  with  denunciations  of  the  impious  blasphemies 
against  the  old  gods  uttered  by  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  and 
with  preparations  for  burning  down  and  rooting  out  their  schools. 
In  exact  conformity,  intolerance  began  its  persecutions:  selecting 
for  its  first  blow  the  man  most  generally  known  as  the  Sophisticcd 
leader. 

A  charge  of  impiety  was  lodged  against  Protagoras  by  a 
T)erson  of  the  name  of  Pythodorus;*  and  with  so  much  popu- 
larity and  success,  that  the  accused  was  condemned  to  death  with- 
out the  trouble  or  delay  of  a  regular  trial.  If  the  investigation 
had  taken  place,  satisfactory  proof  was  ready,  that,  for  entertain- 
ment of  a  select  circle  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  sophistical 
Euripides,  the  prisoner  had  read  a  work  written  by  himself  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  the  opening  declaration  of  which  was, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  gods  existed  or 
not ;  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
being  great  hindrances  in  the  way  of  such  knowledge.  Happily 
for  Protagoras,!  he  escaped  execution;  though  his  death  in  voj- 
flging  to  iSicily  immediately  after  was  attributed  to  the  special 
intervention  of  the  outraged  deities;  but  the  Athenian  court  took 
care  that  his  book  should  not  escape.  It  was  pubHcly  burnt  in 
the  Agora,  all  possessors  of  copies  having  been  ordered  by  procla- 
nmtion  to  give  them  up.  Thus  the  opening  declaration,  the  only 
alleged  matter  of  offence  in  it,  is  all  that  has  come  down  to 
poBtority.^  The  ancient  belie&  and  old  educational  institu- 
tions hiaving  been  thus  boldly  asserted,  it  was  thought  right 
to  proceed  with  greater  show  of  deliberative  justice  against  the 
second  selected  victim. 

In  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-third  year  before  Christ,§  a 
young  tragic  poet,  named  Melitus,  went  to  the  Archon  king  ||  of 

pea  le  moins  dnlmonde  &  preparer  oette  accusatioii:  maia  si,  abstraction  faite 
dea  intentions  d'Aristophane,  on  Teat  oondnre  du  Banquet  que  la  pi^ee  des  NiUei 
n'eut  ancune  influence  sur  le  proctis  de  Socrate  et  ne  s'y  rappdrte  d*aucane  manidrei 
j*aYoue  qa*il  m'est  impossible  de  partager  cette  opinion."  Such  is  also  the  Tiew 
taken  by  ThiilwaU. 

*  I>i6g.  Laert.  ix.  54  :  the  dates  commonly  named  for  the  accosation  of  Prota- 
ffOHis,  are  Teiy  doubtful.  But  the  time  here  assigned  agrees  with  that  selected  in 
Thirlwall's  history.  Schleiermacher  (in  his  introduction  to  the  Protagoras  of  Plato) 
irpuld  fix  it  earlier:  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Olympiad:  and  he  as- 
fmnes  that  the  So^diistical  leader  died  in  banishment.  But  begiyes  no  sufficient 
reasons  for  those  views. 

t  If  Plato  is  to  be  trusted.  Sophistry  became  more  rampant  than  ever  in  a  later 
day,  and  avenged  itself  for  this  temporary  discomfiture.  But  Plato  is  not  always 
to  be  tmstedia  relation  to  this  matter. 

i  TTfpl  fiiv  Stay  ovK  €\a  €tb€vaif  tiff  w  eia\vy€iff  ^  i>s  ovK  ciirty*  iroXXa 
yap  TO  KuXvovra  cidcycu,  tf  re  a^\6irrfs,  icai  Ppaxys  &p  6  fiLot  roO  aySpcnrov, 
The  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  text. 

'  The  first  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad. 
The  magistrate  who  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  religion. 
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Athens,  and,  binding  himself  to  prosecute,  delivered  in  this 
paper.  "  Melitus,  son  of  Melitus  of  the  borough  of  Pitthos, 
declares  these  upon  oath  against  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of 
the  borough  of  Alopece  :  Socrates  is  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the 
ffods,  which  the  state  believes  in,  and  of  introducing  other  new 
divinities:*  he  is  moreover  guilty  of  corrupting  the  young.  Pe- 
nalty— Death."  With  this  yoxmg  accuser,  who  thus  exerted 
the  legal  right  of  affixing  due  punishment  to  the  ciime  he  de- 
noimced,  were  associated  two  other  prosecutors:  an  obscure  orator 
or  lawyer,  Lycon;  and  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  political  influ- 
ence, Anytus,t  by  whom,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  proceeding 
was  set  on  foot,  and  in  whom  its  whole  strength  was  centred. 
And  if  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  grief  with  which  Aris- 
tophanes, after  twenty  years'  better  acquaintance  with  the  character 
01  the  man  he  had  as^ed,  may  be  supposed:^  to  have  witnessed 
the  fatal  direction  thus  given  to  the  very  language  of  his  own 
satire,  it  must  have  been  the  bitter  circumstance,  tnat  the  chai^ge 
was  nominally  entered  by  a  youth  whose  feeble  pretensions  to 
poetry  he  had  publicly  ridiculed,§  and  in  reality  sustained  by  a 
leader  of  that  tribe  of  demagogues  whom  he  pursued  through  life 
with  such  a  perfect  hatred.  Nor  is  the  feeling  with  which  impartial 
and  distant  observers  are  disposed  to  contemplate  in  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  counter-revolution  against  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  the 
chief  accuser  and  foe  of  Socrates,  less  moumlul  or  less  bitter. 

The  actual  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  the  last  great  scene  in 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  condemned,  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  rise  and  mission  of  his  greatest  scholar,  that  we  shall  treat 
of  them  in  the  account  we  propose  to  give  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Plato. 

*  Tlie  phrase  is  er€pa  xaiva  batfiopia — and  much  discussion  has  passed  <m  the 
meaning  of  the  last  word,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  advert.  The  whole  three 
words  quoted,  may  he  said  to  have  heen  specially  selected  with  a  view  to  thdr 
easy  means  of  various  and  wide  application.  Intolerazice  is  rightly  fond  of  such 
expressions. 

t  Like  Cleon,  he  had  heen  a  tanner,  and  realized  enormous  wealth  in  trade. 
His  political  Importance  must  have  been  great,  since  he  was  included,  by  the 
Thirty,  in  the  same  decree  of  banishment  with  Thrasybulus  and  Alcibiades,  and 
held  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army  at  Phyle. 

X  If  Aristophanes  had  not,  in  the  interim,  become  more  alive  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  Plato,  whose  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  master  never 
failed  him,  would  not,  even  in  fiction,  have  introduced  the  jioet  and  the  philo- 
sopher on  friendly  terms  as  in  his  Dialogue  of  the  Banquet,  some  four  years'  date 
before  the  trial  and  death.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  epigram  on  the  genius 
of  the  great  oomediazL  More  i)olitical  agreement  would  not  have  availed  against 
a  counter  assumption  to  that  of  the  text. 

§  Melitus  is,  with  Sannyrion  and  Cinesias,  deputy  to  Hades  in  the  '  Frogs ;'  being 
selected  on  account  of  his  light  weight,  and  natural  tendency  to  the  lower  regions. 
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Art.  IV. — Un  Menage  de  Gargan  en  Promnce.    (A  Provincial 
Bachelor's  Household.)    Par  H.  de  Balzac.    Paris.     1842. 

It  was  observed  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  Q^oHdie7meJ  that 
the  repose  of  the  Presse,  disturbed  by  the  laurels  the  Debats  had 
won  through  its  feuilleton  writers,  was  at  last  restored :  since  the 

*  Goualeuse'  of  Monsieur  Sue  had  found  a  rival  in  the  '  Ra- 
bouilleuse*  of  Monsieur  de  Balzac.  We  have  before  explained 
that  the  feuilleton  of  the  newspaper  has  become  the  popular 
medium  of  communication  between  the  French- novelist  and  his 
readers:  but  this  agreement  as  to  the  talcs  in  question,  admitting 
the  great  talent  common  to  both,  is  about  the  only  one  between 
Balzac  and  Sue.  '  Rabouilleuse'  and  '  Goualeuse*  are  pictures 
widely  different. 

-^  We  are  not  going  to  compare  them,  or  to  contrast  the  genius 
of  the  two  men.  Our  opinions  have  been  freely  expressed  re- 
specting both,  and  the  caution  with  which  both  should  be  read. 
We  are  to  know  an  author  by  his  fhiits;  but  those  fruits  we 
should  be  careful  how  to  choose,  and  not  take  them  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  green,  or  in  the  winter  when  they  are 
rotten.  Judge  Balzac  by  his  *  Recherche  de  PAbsolu,'  his  'Pere 
Goriot,*  his    *  Eugenie  Grandet,'    his    *  Peau  de  Chagrin,'   his 

*  Cesar  Berotteau,*  and  others  which  have  marked  his  place  in 
literature:  and  that  place  will  seem  to  you  justly  and  deservedly 
of  the  very  first  rank  in  this  class  of  fiction.  Balzac  is  at  once 
a  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  a  high  artist  of  human 
passion.    The  combination  is  rare  indeed. 

It  is  strongly  marked  in  the  present  tale,  some  description  of 
which  we  will  therefore  give.  It  may  rank  among  the  better 
specimens  of  Balzac's  genius,  and  is  only  not  among  the  best,  be- 
cause its  nicety  of  detail  in  external  matters  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
minent than  its  mastery  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  httle 
town  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Menage  de  Garqon  en  Promnce^ 
is  that  of  Issoudun  in  Berry;  whither  the  poor  mother  of  two  sons 
goes  to  impl^e  aid  of  an  only  brother,  imseen  for  thirty  years. 

A  few  words  will  sketch  the  two  sons.  The  elder,  the  hand- 
some youth,  the  mother's  favourite,  is  one  of  Balzac's  choicest 
ruffians.  Starting  as  an  officer  of  the  empire,  his  advancement  in 
life,  cndinff  with  the  hundred  days,  has  left  ample  time  to  encou- 
rage a  tendency  to  billiards  and  brandy.  Thence,  by  the  love  of 
play  naturally  conducted  to  dishonesty,  he  has  plundered  a  public 
office  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  only  saved  from  the  galleys 
by  his  mother's  ruin.  His  next  exploit  has  been  to  rob  an  aged 
widow  of  the  sum  she  had  slowly  amassed  to  purchase  some  long- 
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cherished  numbers  in  the  lottery:  this  widow  dying  of  the  shock 
when  they  axe  drawn  prizes.  Finally,  choosing  a  higher  walk  in 
life,  he  has  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bouroons,  and  is 
endosed  in  the  Luxembourg,  otill  he  is  his  mother*s  fevourite; 
for  he  was  a  bold  boy,  and  grew  a  handsome  young  man;  and 
showed  to  adyantage  a  brilliant  uniform,  and  the  cross  obtained 
at  Montereau.  Whereas,  his  brother,  an  ardst  in  spite  of  dis- 
couragement, with  hair  &lling  disordered  on  his  broad  fore- 
head, eyes  always  cast  down,  and  abstracted  manner,  has  few 
exterior  adyantages,  and  becomes  daily  more  timid,  more  con- 
centrated within  himself:  as  with  those  who  feel  themselyes  not 
loyed,  and  grow  less  likely  eyer  to  be  so,  from  yery  despair  of 
the  power. 

Madame  Bridau,  then,  the  mother  of  PhiHp  the  soldier  and 
Joseph  the  artist,  sets  forth  in  company  with  Joseph  for  Issoudun: 
encouraged  by  a  letter  from  her  godmother,  one  Madame  Ho- 
chon,  adyising  her  to  hasten  without  delay,  since  her  brother  has 
a  connexion  httle  likely  to  remind  him  of  doing  justice  to  his 
sister  and  nephews.  The  description  of  Issoudun,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  France,  with  its  tower  built  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  its  street,  which  through  two  thousand  years 
has  borne  the  name  of  Faubourg  de  Rome,  and  whose  mha- 
bitants  assert  th^  descent  from  me  Romans,  and  haye  peculiar 
habits  and  peculiar  features,  is  a  masterpiece  in  Balzac's  Flemish 
manner.  The  loye  of  the  statu,  qwo  in  this  little  town;  tibe  de- 
mand of  its  most  conseryadye  mimicipal  council,  that  ihe  high 
road  £rom  Paris  to  Toulouse  sliould  not  pass  through  it,  since  it 
woidd  raise  the  price  of  poultry;  the  ruin  which  threatens  its 
wine  and  wool  trade,  ance  the  fabrication  of  the  first  must 
undergo  no  change,  and  the  breed  that  produces  the  other  will 
haye  no  ameUoration;  are  all  giyen  in  his  most  graphic  way. 
Best  of  all  is  the  stagnation  of  the  inhabitants  themsdlyes:  that 
stagnation  found  where  there  is  no  loye  of  art  or  pursuit  of 
science;  which  spreads  and  desolates  like  a  marsh,  to  whose  leyel 
all  who  enter  must  bring  down  their  intellectual  wants,  if  they 
would  not  feel  them  mere  "  perilous  stuff  which  weighs  upon  the 
heart;"  where  each  Kyes  ensconced  in  his  own  walls,  walking  up 
and  down  within  them  with  the  useless  activity  of  a  caged  ammal 
in  a  Zoological  Ghurden,  till  she  or  he  dies:  oflJen  of  some  malady 
wanting  a  name:  th£  effect  of  the  air. 

The  term  '  Rabouilleuse'  signifies  one  who  performs  the  action 
of  stirring  a  stream  with  a  branch  of  tree  to  alarm  the  small 
crabs  its  mhabitants,  who  thereupon  ascend  the  current,  and  cast 
themselyes  into  snares  spread  by  the  accomplice  of  the  operation. 
Flora  Brazier,  now  "  gouyemante"  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouget,  our 
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artist's  imcle,  had  pkyed  the  part  of  *  Rabouilleuse,'  and  thus, 
but  having  the  beauty  of  an  angel,  had  been  found  by  old 
Dr.  Rouget,  Jean  Jacques's  father,  who  took  her  into  his  own 
home.  Five  years  after,  when  the  doctor  died,  Jean  Jacques, 
whom  he  browbeat  and  maltreated,  did  not  regret  him.  In 
truth,  Jean  Jacques  was  almost  an  imbecile.  Intelugence  absent, 
the  doctor  had  yet  managed  to  give  him  instincts,  that  of  avarice 
among  the  rest.  Always,  however,  did  the  doctor  forget  one 
possible  event;  and  when,  after  a  life  of  materialism,  ne  died 
with  a  sarcasm,  and  a  refusal  to  provide  for  Flora,  on  his  lip, 
the  imbecile  son  had  vanquished  his  timidity  so  far  that  she 
might  guess  at  the  affection  he  showed  after  the  manner  of  a 
mute  and  subdued  animal.  Flora,  in  short,  becajne  the  gou- 
vemante  (Issoudun  said  something  more)  to  Jean  Jacques  Bouget: 
envied  in  her  elevation  only  by  Fancnette,  the  old  cook,  who 
entered  a  protest  against  the  new  master's  inmaorality,  and  re- 
tired on  the  old  master's  annuity. 

Ere  we  quote  the  next  chapter,  which  Balzac  heads  *  a  com- 
mon and  horrible  history,*  we  must  observe,  to  be  intelligible, 
that  Maxence  Gilet,  a  principal  personage  in  the  tale,  had  been 
falsely  presumed  a  natural  son  of  dead  old  Dr.  Rouffet.  He  is  a 
very  handsome  and  vicious  young  man,  who,  like  Philip  Bridau, 
had  served  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  since  brought  back  his 
fine  person  and  small  means  to  his  native  town.  He  there  made 
acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  Flora  Brazier. 

"  The  Rabouilleuse,  clever  enough  to  foresee  Faachette's  defection^ 
for  nothing  teaches  poliwr  like  exercise  of  power,  resolved  to  dispense 
with  a  servant.  During  six  months  she  had  studied,  without  appearing 
so  to  do,  the  cuHnary  processes  which  made  of  Fanchette  a  cordon  hleUy 
worthy  to  serve  a  doctor.  In  gluttony  physicians  rank  with  bishops. 
The  doctor  had  perfected  Fanchette.  In  the  provinces,  want  of  occu- 
pation and  the  monotony  of  life  concentrate  the  activity  of  the  mind 
on  cookery.  Dinners  en  province  are  less  luxurious  but  better  than  in 
Paris.  Dishes  are  studied  and  meditated.  In  the  country  there  exist 
hidden  and  unknown  geniuses  who  know  how  to  render  a  simple  plate 
of  beans  worthy  the  nod  with  which  Bossini  receives  a  somethmg  per^ 
(set  in  execution.  While  taking  his  degrees  in  Paris,  the  doctor  had  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  chemistiy  under  Rouelle,  and  retained  some  notions 
which  turned  to  culinary  profit.  He  had  discovered  that  the  omelette 
was  more  delicate  when  the  white  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  were  not 
beaten  together,  with  the  brutality  wherewith  cooks  perform  the 
operation.  The  white  should  arrive  at  a  state  of  froth,  the  yolk  be 
introduced  by  degrees,  and  a  fiyingpan  not  be  used,  but  a  porce- 
lain or  earthenware  vessel  called  a  *  cagnard,'  a  sort  of  thick  dish  on 
four  legs,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate.  Flora,  bom  with  the  gift 
of  firying  and  roasting,    the  two  qualities  which  can  be  acquired 
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neither  by  observation  or  practice^  surpassed  Fancbette  in  a  sbort 
time.  In  ber  part  of  cordon  bleu  sbe  cbiefly  considered  tbe  bap- 
piness  of  Jean  Jacques,  but  sbe  berself  was  passably  a  glutton. 
Unable,  like  all  persons  wanting  education,  to  find  occupation  through 
her  brain,  ber  activity  found  vent  in  tbe  household.  She  rubbed 
the  furniture,  restored  its  shine ;  kept  every  thing  with  Dutch  neat- 
ness ;  she  directed  the  avalanches  of  dirty  linen,  and  those  deluges 
called  '  lessives'  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  provinces,  take 
place  but  three  times  in  the  year  ;  sbe  watched  the  linen  with  the  eye  of  a 
housewife,  and  she  mended  it.  Anxious  to  initiate  herself  in  the  secrets 
of  his  fortune,  she  made  herself  mistress  of  the  small  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness which  belong^  to  Rouget,  and  augmented  it  by  her  conversa- 
tions with  Heron,  the  deceased  doctor's  notary.  Thus  she  gave  excel- 
lent advice  to  her '  littie  Jean  Jacques :'  certain  of  being  mistress  always, 
she  showed  the  same  avidity  where  his  interests  were  concerned,  as  if 
they  had  been  her  own.  Tms  epoch  was  poor  Jean  Jacques's  paradise. 
He  assumed  the  calm  habits  of  animal  existence^  and  an  almost  mo- 
nastic regularity.  He  slept  late :  Flora,  who  directed  household 
affairs,  and  went  to  market  betimes,  woke  her  master  so  that  he 
might  find  his  breakfast  waiting  when  the  toilet  was  ended.  The 
meal  done,  about  eleven  o'clock  Jean  Jacques  walked  out  and  con- 
versed with  those  he  met ;  returning  at  three  to  read  the  newspapers : 
tiiat  of  tbe  Departement  and  one  finom  Paris,  which  he  received  three 
days  after  their  publication,  greasy  with  the  thirty  hands  tiirough  which 
tiiey  had  passed,  soiled  by  the  snuffy  noses  whicn  had  forgotten  them- 
selves upon  them,  darkened  by  all  tiie  tables  they  had  trailed  over.  He 
tiius  arrived  at  his  dinner-hour,  to  which  he  gave  the  most  time  possible. 
Flora  told  him  the  stories  current  in  the  town,  tiie  scandal  she  had 
gathered  by  the  way.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished. Going  to  bed  early  is  an  economy  of  candle  and  fire,  much 
practised  en  province,  and  which  contributes  to  stupify  by  an  abuse 
of  bed.  Too  much  sleep  weighs  down  and  injures  the  brain.  Such 
was  during  nine  years  the  li^  of  these  two,  a  life  at  once  filled 
and  empty.  During  these  years,  Flora  had  insensibly  acquired  abso- 
lute empire  over  her  master.  She  treated  Jean  Jacques  with  famili- 
arity first;  next,  without  failing  in  respect  to  him,  she  established  her 
Eower  by  so  much  superiority,  intelligence,  and  moral  strength,  that 
e  became  his  servant's  servant.  The  great  child  met  dominion 
halfway;  allowing  Flora  to  be  Hke  a  mother  with  her  son;  and  Jean 
Jacques  ended  by  having  for  Flora  the  feeling  which  makes  maternal 
protection  so  necessary  to  a  child.  But  there  were  between  them  still 
stronger  ties.  Flora  transacted  all  his  business,  and  ruled  hb  house- 
hold ;  and  Jean  Jacques  so  depended  on  her  for  every  thing,  tiiat  life 
without  her  presence  seemed,  not  difficult  but  impossible.  She  caressed 
all  his  whims ;  she  knew  them  so  well.  He  loved  to  see  that  happy  £a«e 
which  always  smiled  on  him ;  the  only  one  which  had  smiled,  the  only 
one  wliich  ever  could  smile,  for  him.  Her  happiness,  wholly  material  in 
its  nature,  expressed  by  vulgar  words,  which  are  the  root  of  the  language 
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in  Berry  households,  and  painted  on  her  magnificent  countenance,  was  in 
some  measure  the  reflection  of  his  own.  llie  state  into  which  he  sank 
when  he  saw  Flora  saddened  by  any  contradiction,  rerealed  to  her  the 
extent  of  her  power :  to  assure  nerself  of  its  existence  she  determined  on 
making  use  of  it.  To  i2se,  means  to  abuse,  with  women  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  the  RabouiUeuse  doubtless  forced  her  master  to  act  some  of  those 
scenes  buried  in  the  mysteries  of  private  life  of  which  Otway  has  g^yen  a 
model  in  a  scene  of  *  Venice  Preserved.'  In  1816,  she  saw  Maxence 
Gilet,  and  fell  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight.  Flora  was  then  too  beau- 
tiful for  Max  to  disdain  his  conquest.  At  eight-and-twenty  then,  she 
knew  that  real  love,  indefinite  and  idolatrous,  which  comprehends  all 
modes  of  loving :  that  of  Oulnare,  and  that  of  Medora.  When  the 
penniless  ofiicer  learned  the  respectiye  situations  of  Flora  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rouget,  he  saw  in  the  connenon  something  better  than  a 
momentary  love  affair ;  and  thus  to  make  sure  of  future  comfort,  he 
asked  no  better  than  to  lodge  with  the  bachelor,  whose  weak  nature  he 
knew  well.  Flora's  passion  had  a  necessary  influence  on  the  life  and 
habits  of  Jean  Jacques.  During  a  whole  month,  grown  beyond  measure 
fearful,  he  saw  terrible,  dark,  and  duU,  the  so  smiling  and  amicable  face  of 
Flora.  He  bore  with  the  storms  of  a  prepared  ill-humom',  absolutely  as 
does  a  married  man,  whose  wife  meditates  infidelity.  When,  amid  the 
crudest  rebufiEs,  the  poor  creature  summoned  courage  to  ask  the  reason 
of  her  change,  her  eye  had  fieiy  glances  of  hatred,  and  her  voice  ag^es- 
sive  and  contemptuous  tones,  which  poor  Jean  Jacques  had  never  seen  or 
heard.  '  Farbleu/  said  she,  *  you  have  neither  heart  nor  soul.  Sixteen 
years  my  youth  has  gone  by  here,  and  I  had  not  perceived  that  you  have 
a  stone  there,*  striking  her  breast.  '  Now,  for  two  months,  you  have  seen 
come  hither  the  brave  Commandant^  a  victim  of  the  Bourbons,  bom  to 
be  a  general,  and  who  is  a  beggar ;  shut  up  in  a  hole  of  a  place  where  it 
is  not  worth  while  for  good  luck  to  go  by  ;  nailed  on  a  chaur  the  livelong 
day  at  the  Municipality^  to  earn  what  r  Six  hundred  miserable  francs  a 
year.  A  fine  look  out !  And  you,  who  have  659,000  francs  placed  at 
mterest,  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  who,  thanks  to  me,  do  not 
spend  more  than  a  thousand  francs  a  year,  all  included,  even  my  clothes, 
all,  in  short, — ^you  do  not  think  of  offering  him  a  lodging  here,  where  the 
second  floor  is  empty.  You  prefer  that  rats  and  mice  should  run  over  it 
to  putting  there  a  human  being— one  whom  your  father  always  took  for 
his  son.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  you  are  ?  You  are  a  fratricide. 
However,  I  very  well  know  why.  You  saw  I  was  interested  in  him,  and 
that  fidgeted  you.  Though  you  do  seem  a  fool,  you  have  more  malice 
in  you  than  the  sharpest  in  what  you  do.  Well,  yes,  I  am  interested  in 
him,  and  very  much  too — '  '  But,  Flora' — *  Oh !  there  is  no  "  but  Flora* 
in  the  case.  Ah !  you  may  look  for  another  Flora  if  you  can  find  one ;  for 
I  wish  this  glass  of  wine  may  choke  me  if  I  do  not  leave  your  ratteiy  of 
a  house  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  have  cost  you  nothing,  thank  Heaven. 
During  the  twelve  years  I  have  staid,  you  have  been  comfortable  cheap. 
Anywhere  else  I  could  earn  my  bread  as  I  do  here,  forsooth !  doing 
every  thing!  washing,  ironing,  looking  to  the  lessives,  going  to  market^ 
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cooking,  taking  care  of  jour  interests  in  every  thing,  ^rearing  myself 
out  frmn  morning  to  night!  Well,  well  I  here's  my  reward!'  '  But, 
Flora !' — *  Yes,  "  Flora !"  you  will  find  plenty  of  Floras  fifty  years  old,  a« 
you  are,  and  in  bad  health,  and  sinking,  so  that  it  will  be  terrifying.  I 
know  it  well.  Besides,  you  are  fiaur  from  entertaining.'— *  But,  Flora!' — • 
Let  me  alone !'  and  Mademoiselle  Brazier  went  out  slamming  the  door  with 
a  violence  which  made  the  room  ring,  and  shook  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tion. Jean  Jacques  Rouget  opened  the  door  very  gently,  and  more  gently 
still  arrived  in  die  kitchen,  where  Flora's  grumbling  went  on.  '  But 
Flora,'  said  the  lamb, '  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  your  wishes:  how  do 
you  know  I  will  not  consent?'  ^  In  the  first  place,'  continued  she,  *  a 
man  is  wanting  in  the  house.  It  is  known  that  you  have  here  sums  of 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  if  thieves  came  to  rob  you,  we 
should  be  murdered.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  in  the  least  desire  to  wake 
some  fine,  morning,  cut  in  four  pieces,  as  was  done  with  the  poor  servant 
who  was  fool  enough  to  defend  ner  master.  WeU,  if  they  see  with  us  a 
man  brave  as  Caesar — Max  would  swallow  three  thieves  while  one  would 
say  it — I  should  sleep  more  quietly.  Pe<^le  will  talk  nonsense  to  yov, 
perhaps,  and  say  that  I  love  him,  and  adore  him,  and  all  that.  Do  you 
know  what  you  will  say  ?  That  y ouk  now  it — ^but  your  fiither  on  his  death- 
bed bade  you  take  care  of  poor  Max.  And  they  will  all  hold  their  tongues; 
for  the  very  pavement  of  Issoudun  would  tell  you  he  paid  for  hmi  al 
college.  I  have  eaten  your  bread  these  nine  years' — '  Flora,  Flora ! — * 
*  More  than  one  in  the  townhas  oourtedme.  I  have  been  ofFereda  watch 
here,  a  gold  chain  there.  ''My  little  Flora,  if  you  would  but  leave  that 
imbecile  old  Rouget*' — ^for  this  is  what  they  call  you.  "  I  leave  him  I"  says 
I, — *'  a  likely  thing — an  innocent  like  that!  and  what  would  become  of 
it>"  says  I  always  ?  "  No,  no."  *  *  Yes,  Flora,  I  have  only  you  in  the  world* 
and  I  am  too  happy,  if  it  pleases  you,  my  child.  We  will  receive  Max^ice 
Gilet  here;  he  can  take  his  meals  with  us.'  *  Parbleu!  1  hope  so.* 
'  There,  there,  Flora^  don't  be  angry  again !'  '  Enough  for  one,  enough 
for  two,'  said  Flora,  laughing." 

Max  of  coursse  is  installed;  and  Flora  refiises  to  cook  and 
spoil  her  hands  any  longer.  A  very  old  maid,  the  servant  of  a  de- 
ceased Cur^  who  left  her  unprovided  for,  seamed  by  the  small- 
pox to  proper  ugliness,  is  upon  this  subdued  by  threats  and  pro- 
mises and  supplies  her  place.  Flora  calls  herself  Mile.  Brazier 
now;  wears  stays,  silk  diesses,  and  lace;  hires  a  servant  for  Max; 
and  buys  him  a  horse,  called  English  by  courte^.  As  to  Jean 
Jacques,  the  table  having  become  more  choice  still  since  this  new 
arrival,  he  is  gradually  eating  himself  to  death:  sdU,  however, 
existing  only  for  Flora;  obeying  her  sUghtest  am  like  a  dog; 
and  at  57  looking  80.  These  pictures  of  vice  and  imbecility  are 
in  Balzac's  best  manner.  We  nave  then  the  arrival  of  Madame 
Bridau  and  her  son.  The  mild  abnegation  of  the  one,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  the  other,  render  them,  of  course,  utterly  in- 
capable of  struggling  against  the  tyrants  of  Rougct's  household. 
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Their  departure  introduces  ujb  to  some  new  and  well  imagined 
scenes  and  actors.  The  reception  of  mother  and  son  by  old 
Hochon,  the  miser,  who  allows  their  presence,  only  because  his  wife 
might,  if  provoked,  alienate  in  her  god-daushter's  favour  part  of 
her  private  fortune;  the  gentle  figure  of  his  wife,  with  her  re- 
signed and  broken  spirit;  and  the  contempt  or  pity  aU  these  feel 
for  the  genius  of  the  artist,  and  the  path  ne  has  chosen;  form  a 
picture  of  striking  truth,  of  whicb  we  extract  part,  and  regret 
the  want  of  space  for  all. 

'^  Having  placed  his  mother's  baggage  and  his  own  m  the  two  *  man- 
sarde  toocds/  Joseph's  attention  centred  on  the  silent  house,  where  the 
walls,  the  stair,  toe  wainsooting,  seemed  to  distil  cold  :  wholly  devoid 
of  ornament ;  containing  only  the  stricthr  necessary.  He  was  stnick 
with  the  transitton  from  his  poetical  Pans  to  the  mute  and  dead  pro* 
vince ;  and  when,  on  descending,  he  found  Monsieur  Hochon  himself 
catting  a  thin  slice  of  bread  for  each  person,  he  comprehended  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  ^  Harpagon'  of  Moli^re.  '  We  should  have  done 
better  to  go  to  the  inn,'  he  saia  to  himself.  The  aspect  of  the  dinner 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  Afbw  a  soup,  which  proved  quantity  the 
object  rather  than  quality,  came  its  bouilli  trium|^iantly  crowned  with 
pmley ;  the  vegetables  which  belonged  to  it  also,  figured  on  a  didi  by 
themselves,  and  formed  a  staple  of  the  repast;  thrM  dishes  more  ac- 
companied this  bouilli  enthroned  on  the  centre  of  the  table :  hard  eggs 
on  Bonel,  a  salad  dressed  with  nut-oil,  and  rery  small  creams  where 
burned  oats  replaced  vanille,  resembling  it  as  enmve  cofiee  does  mocha. 
Butter,  radishes,  and  pickle,  completed  the  course  which  met  Madame 
Hochon's  spprobation.  The  good  old  woman  nodded  fike  a  person 
happy  to  see  that  her  husband,  the  first  day  at  least,  had  done  things 
properly.     The  miser  replied  by  a  glanoe  and  gesture,  easy  to  translate^ 

*  tSee  to  what  fellies  you  ferce  me !'  Having  been  dissected  in  slioes 
like  the  sdies  of  half-thick  shoes,  the  boi^  was  replaced  by  three 
pigeons.  Adolphine,  by  the  advice  of  her  grandoiotaer,  had  oma« 
mented  tlie  ends  of  the  table  with  large  nosegsvs.  '  In  a  campaign 
we  must  take  its  rations,'  thought  the  artist,  and  ne  began  to  eat  like  a 
man  who  had  breakfested  at  six  on  a  cup  of  execrable  ooffse.  When 
he  had  swallowed  his  Ivead  and  asked  for  more.  Monsieur  Hochon  got 
up,  took  a  key  from  the  bottom  of  his  coat-pocket,  opened  a  closet  be- 
hind him,  brandished  the  imprtsoned  twelve-pound  loaf,  ceremoniously 
cut  from  it  another  round,  cut  this  aeain  in  half,  laid  it  on  a  plate,  and 
pushed  the  plate  across  the  table  'mm  the  silence  and  sang-froid  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  says  to  himself  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle^ 

*  Never  mind,  I  may  be  killed  to-day.'  Joseph  took  half  this  round, 
and  understood  that  he  must  ask  for  no  more  bread.  Monstrous  as  all 
this  seemed  to  the  painter,  not  one  of  the  fe>mily  looked  surprised* 
The  conversation  went  on.  Agatha  learned  that  the  house  where  she 
WM  bom  had  been  boueht  by  the  Bomiches:  she  wished  to  see  it 
again.     <  Certainly/  said  ner  godmother,  <  the  Bomiches  will  come  to- 
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night  We  shall  have  the  whole  town  amdons  to  see  you,'  said  she  to 
Joseph.  The  servant  brought  dessert :  the  soft  goats-milk  cheese  of 
Touraine,  walnuts,  and  the  regulation  spunge-cakes.  '  Comet,  Gritte, 
some  fruit,'  said  Madame  Hochon.  '  There  is  none  rotten,  ma'am,' 
said  Gritte,  with  great  naivete.  Joseph  yielded  to  a  fit  of  laughter  as 
if  he  had  been  in  his  atelier,  understanding  that  the  precaution  of  com- 
mencing by  the  injured  fruit  had  become  a  custom.  '  Pshaw,  we  will  eat 
it  all  the  same,'  he  replied,  with  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  has  made  up 

his  mind. '  We  will  take  the  liqueur  in  the  drawing-room,'  said 

Madame  Hochon,  rising,  and  asking  by  a  gesture  for  Joseph's  arm. 
As  they  left  the  room  fint,  she  was  able  to  say  to  him,  ^  Well,  my  poor 
boy,  this  dinner  will  not  give  you  an  indigestion,  but  I  had  some 
trouble  to  obtain  it.  You  will  keep  Lent  here,  you  will  eat  but  just 
enough  to  keep  you  alive,  so  have  patience.'  The  simplicity  of  the 
excellent  old  woman,  thus  pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  pleased  the 
artist.  ^  I  shall  have  lived  fifty  years  with  that  man,'  she  said,  *■  with* 
out  hearing  twenty  crowns  chink  in  my  purse.  Oh  if  it  had  not  been 
to  save  you  a  fortune,  I  never  would  have  drawn  your  mother  and 
yourself  within  my  prison!'  'But  how  are  you  alive  still?'  said  the 
painter,  with  his  naive  gaiety.  <  Ah !  there  it  is,'  she  replied.  '  I  pray.* 
A  slight  tremour  passed  over  Joseph  as  he  heard  these  words  ;  they  so 
ennobled  the  old  woman  that  he  drew  back  a  step  or  two  to  saze  at  her 
countenance :  it  seemed  radiant  to  him,  expressmg  as  it  did  a  serenity 
so  tender:  he  said,  '  I  will  paint  your  portrait !'  '  No,  no,'  she  replied 
'  I  have  been  too  weary  on  earth  to  wish  to  remain  here  on  canvass.' 

'  Monsieur  Hochon  is  going  to  his  society  to  read  the  papers,  we 

shall  have  a  moment  to  ourselves,'  said  the  old  lady  to  Agatha,  in  a 
low  voice.  In  fact,  ten  minutes  after,  the  three  females  and  Joseph 
were  alone  in  this  saloon,  whose  floor  was  merely  swept,  and  never 
rubbed ;  whose  tapestries  in  their  dark  oak  frames,  and  plain,  almost 
sombre,  ftuniture,  appeared  to  Madame  Bridau  exactly  in  the  state  she 
had  \eh  it.  The  monarchy,  the  revolution,  the  empire,  the  restora- 
tion, which  had  respected  nothing,  might  have  passed  unsuspected  in  this 
apartment.  'Ah!  godmother,  compared  with  yours,  my  life  has  been 
cruelly  agitated,'  said  Affatha,  surprised  to  find  even  a  canary  she  had 
known  alive,  stuffed  on  the  chimney-piece  between  the  brass  branches 
and  the  silver  candlesticks.  'My  child,'  answered  the  old  woman, 
'  the  storms  are  in  the  heart  The  more  om*  resignation  is  great  and 
necessary,  the  stronger  are  our  struggles  with  oii^lves.  We  wUl  not 
speak  of  myself,  but  of  your  affurs:  you  are  precisely  opposite  the 
enemy,'  rejomed  she,  pointing  to  the  parlour  of  the  Rouget  house." 

The  whole  town  of  Issoudun  arrives  to  see  the  two  Parisians. 

''Mesdames  Bomiche,  Goddet-Hereau,  Fichet,  &c.,  ornamented 
with  their  spouses,  entered  after  the  usual  compliments,  when  these 
eleven  persons  were  seated,  Madame  Hochon  coula  not  avoid  presenting 
to  them  her  god-daughter  Agatha :  and  Joseph  remained  in  his  arm- 
chair, occupied  in  the  study  of  the  fifty  figures,  which  from  half-past 
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fiye  to  nine  o'clock  tliiB  cTening  sate  to  him  gratis,  as  be  said  to  hia 
mother.  Joseph's  attitude,  in  presence  of  the  practical  people  of  Issou* 
dmi,  did  not  change  Ihe  opinion  of  the  little  town  in  ms  &Tour :  each 
went  away  impre^ed  with  his  sarcastic  expression,  made  uncomfortable 
with  his  smiles,  or  frightened  by  a  face  sinister  to  those  who  knew  not 
how  to  recognise  the  eccentricity  of  gemus.  At  ten  o'clock  every  body 
was  gone  to  bed,  and  the  godmother  kept  the  godchild  in  her  room  tiU 
midnight.  Sure  then  of  solitude,  they  unfolded  to  each  other  the 
soiTows  of  their  liyes.  Recognising  the  desert  in  which  the  strength  of 
a  noble  soul  had  been  wasted :  hearing  the  last  echoes  of  a  mind, 
whose  destiny  was  marred ;  learning  the  sufferings  of  this  essentially 
generous  and  charitable  heart,  whose  charity  and  generosity  had  never 
been  exercised;  Agatha  no  longer  considered  herself  the  most  un- 
happy: seeing  how  many  small  joys  had  been  dealt  to  her  in  her 
Parisian  existence,  tempermg  the  bitterness  allotted  by  Heaven.  '  You 
w^ho  are  pious,  godmother,  explain  my  faults  to  me,  tell  me  what 
are  those  which  God  punishes?  'He  prepares  us,  my  child,'  replied 
the  old  lady,  as  the  dock  struck  midnight." 

It  is  soon  proved  to  demonstration,  to  the  old  miser  Hochon, 
that  neither  sister  nor  nephew  have  the  least  chance  with  the  im- 
loecilc  Rouget.  Max  has  attempted  to  entangle  Joseph  in  a 
criminal  process,  when,  receiving  a  dagger  wound  from  a  vin- 
dictive Italian,  he  has  pretended  to  recognise  Joseph.  The  poor 
quiet  artist's  innocence  is  easily  made  apparent;  but  some  hours' 
imprisonment,  and  the  chance  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob, 
make  more  than  ever  precious  the  calm  of  his  ateber  and  the 
T)read  of  his  toil.  Soon  we  find  that  through  his  exertions  his 
mother  has  obtained  care  of  a  small  bicreau  de  loterie,  while  he 
himself  is  employed  in  decorating  the  chateau  of  a  peer  of 
Fiance,  who  may  serve  Philip,  still  a  prisoner.  So  Agatha  and 
her  godmother  part. 

Now  comes  Philip's  turn  with  the  Menoffe  de  Gargon  en  Praoince, 
Saved  from  severer  punishment  by  his  own  ignoble  conduct  (for 
he  betrays  both  judges  and  accomplices) ,  Philip  is  to  pass  five  years 
under  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  Issoudun  is  chosen,  at  Joseph's 
prayer,  for  his  residence.  This  is  a  change  for  Max  and  Madame 
Flora !  Philip  is  not  Joseph.  The  contempt  of  Max  is  this  time 
misplaced.  Philip  can  feign  the  virtue  he  has  not  He  obtains  the 
fair  opinion  of  the  townspeople;  lives  with  a  quiet  which  silences 
suspicion;  practises  fencinffjmil  he  is  a  proficient:  and  then  comee 
the  moment  for  action.  When  Max  has  performed  what  seems 
a  master-stroke  in  conveying  Flora  from  Issoudun — ^for  he  counts 
on  the  old  man's  infatuation  to  follow,  and  thinks  it  easiest  else- 
where to  secure  his  fortune  wholly  to  tiiemselves — ^Philip,  acting 
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with  even  Bharper  villany  on  the  same  infatuation,  disconcerts 
their  plans ;  obtains  parfmiount  influence  himself ;  fosces  Floia 
back;  nvhispers  deliverance  in  his  old  uncle's  ear;  imd  finally  ac- 
complishes it  by  killing  Max  in  a  duel.  The  next  piece  of 
policy  in  the  excellent  Philip  is  the  marrying  Jean  Jacques  to 
Flora,  with  apparent  disinterestedness  in  the  marriage  contract,  and 
a  great  show  of  morality  in  a  newspaper  paragraph.  Monsieur 
Rouget  is  now  conducted  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  dies  of  altered 
hours  and  the  excesses  encouraged  by  his  nephew  and  next  heir. 
Upon  this  Philip,  after  a  proper  lapse  of  time,  marries  (privately) 
his  uncle's  widow:  receiving  from  her  in  return  the  unreservea 
donation  of  all  she  had  enjoyed  &om  her  old  benefactor.  Wealth 
has  by  this  time  wrought  all  its  marvellous  wonders  upon  Philip. 
He  has  purchased  an  estate  and  a  title ;  he  inhabits  an  hotel  in  pe 
Chaussee  d'Antin;  he  regains  his  nmk  in  the  aimy;  and  passing 
in  his  elegant  equipage  one  rainy  mght  to  a  soiit^e  at  the  Elysee 
Bourbon,  covers  with  mud  the  poor  keeper  of  the  lottery-office 
who  is  returning  home  on  the  artist's  arm. 

All  this  has  still  feiled  to  open  the  mother's  eyes!  Joseph 
knows  his  brother  better,  bat  he  knows  her  preference  also,  and  is 
silent  At  last  the  artist  has  contracted  debts  despite  of  prudence 
and  self-deniaL  His  colour-merchant's  bill  lies  on  his  table  waiting 

?&]nnent,  and  Agatha,  without  consulting  him,  has  written  to 
lulip,  who  has  never  yet  visited  her.  This  she  had  accounted  for 
and  torgiven;  and  dts  buUdiag  castles  as  to  how  the  magni£cence 
of  the  present  she  expects  irom  one  son,  will  arrive  to  save  the 
other  from  the  consequence  of  what  she  calls  his  folly.  A  letter 
is  brought  her:  Joseph,  absorbed  in  a  painting  just  commenced, 
foils  to  notice  his  mother's  occupation  till  he  is  roused  by  the  con- 
vulsive crushing  of  paper  in  her  hand,  succeeded  by  a  heavy  fell. 
It  is  Agatha  smking  to  the  floor.  The  death-stroke  has  been 
given,  though  she  ungers  three  weeks  longer.  She  asks  the 
Iriendly  priest  by  her  side  the  question  formerly  addressed  to  her 
godmother,  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  punished?'  He  speaks 
of  her  unworthy  preference  so  long  persisted  in,  and  from  the 
striking  passages  that  follow,  we  give  one  extract  more. 

^'Joseph  re-entered  his  motfaer*s  room  about  two  houn  after  the  con- 
fessor's departnie.  He  had  called  (m  a  friend  for  the  sum  neoessaiy  to 
the  payment  of  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  came  in  on  tiptop 
thinking  she  slept,  and  took  his  place  in  the  ann-chair  without  being 
seen  by  her,  A  sob,  interrupting  the  words  *  Will  he  forgive  me,'  made 
him  start  up  with  a  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead,  for  he  believed  his 
mother  in  the  delirium  which  sometimes  precedes  death,  *  What  ails 
you,  mother  ?'  he  said  to  her,  still  more  alarmed  to  see  her  features 
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distorted,  and  her  ejes  red  with  weeping.  '  Ah !  Joseph^  my  child,  will 
you  forgiye  me?'  'Foi^ve  what?'  aaked  the  artist.  'I  have  not 
loved  you  as  you  deserve  to  he  loved  V  *  Not  loved  me  V  he  exclaimed. 
^Have  we  not  lived  these  seven  years  together  ?  have  you  not  heen  my 
housekeeper  ?  do  I  not  see  you  eveiy  day  ?  do  I  not  hear  your  voice  ?  are 
you  not  the  gentle  and  indulgent  companion  of  my  miserable  life  ?  You  do 
not  comprehend  planting,  but  it  is  not  a  faculty  which  jcomes  at  will  ;'and 
I !  who  said  only  yesterday — ^what  consoles  me  in  all  my  struggles  is  that 
I  have  a  good  mother  :  she  is  what  the  wife  of  an  artist  ou?ht  to  be, 
taking  care  of  every  thing,  watching  over  my  wants  without  mf* 
having  the  slightest  trouble — '  *  No !  Joseph,  no ! — ^you,  you  loved  me, 
hut  I  did  not  return  tenderness  for  tenderness.  On  !  how  I  wish  I 
could  live !  Give  me  your  hand.'  She  took  her  son's  hand,  kissed  it, 
held  it  on  her  heart,  and  gazed  k>ng  at  him,  showing  her  blue  eyes 
radiant  with  the  tenderness  till  now  reserved  for  Philip.  The  painter, 
who  was  a  connoiasenr  in  expressions,  was  so  struck  vnm  this  change,  he 
saw  so  well  that  his  mothei^s  heart  was  now  opened  to  him,  that  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  held  her  clasped  some  moments,  repeating  like  one 
insane,  'Oh  !  mother,  mother!'  '  Ah!  I  feel  I  am  pardoned,'  she 
said.  '  God  will  confirm  the  pardon  of  a  child  to  his  parent.'  '  Calm 
is  necessary  to  yon,  do  not  agitate  yourself.  Now,  in  this  moment,  I 
feel  myselt  loved  for  all  the  past!'  exclaimed  Joseph,  replacing  his 
mother  on  her  pillow.  During  the  remaining  fortnight  that  the  illness 
of  this  sainted  creature  lasted,  in  her  looks  and  gestures  there  was  for 
Joseph  so  much  love  that  in  each  there  seemed  contained  an  entire  life 
of  a^ection.  The  mother  thought  but  of  her  son ;  she  reckoned  her- 
self as  nothing;  and  supported  by  her  maternal  feelings,  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  pain.  She  spoke  those  artless  speeches  which 
belong  to  children.  D'Arthez  and  others  of  his  friends  came  to  keep 
Jos^h  company,  and  conversed  in  low  yoices  in  the  sick  woman  s 
chamber.  '  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  knew  what  is  meant  by  colour  I'  she 
exclaimed,  hearin?  a  discussion  on  a  picture.  The  six  mends  were  at 
onoe  amiued  and  saddened  by  this  exclamation.  'Colour,  madam,' 
8ud  D*Axthe2,  '  is,  that  moment  to  be  seized  by  a  painter,  in  which 
objects  are  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  finest  effect :  every  thing  in 
nature  has  a  colour.'  'Thus,'  said  she,  'at  this  moment,  when  I 
love  my  Joseph  with  all  the  force  of  my  soul,  my  mother's  heart  is  full 
of  colour.'  '  Humph !'  said  Michel  Chrestien,  '  how  instinct  replies  to 
science,  how  superior  is  practice  to  theory.' " 

Philip,  Count  of  Brambourg,  refuses  to  visit  his  mother's  death- 
bed. Agatha  dies.  Wretchedness  and  abasement  soon  rid  Philip 
of  his  wife,  erst  his  aunt.  Saving  only  his  hotel  and  picture  gal- 
lery, he  then  loses  his  large  fortune  by  plajrin^  on  a  rise  in  1830; 
while  the  two  friends  who  advised  him,  wm  theirs  by  speculating 
on  a  fall.  Finally,  he  is  cut  to  pieces  in  Algiers:  abandoned 
among  some  Arabs  by  his  soldiers,  who  detest  him  :  and  Joseph, 
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great  and  successful  at  last,  inherits  hotel  and  paintings,  and,  to 
nis  great  amusement,  the  title  of  Count  of  Brambourg. 

In  this  his  chronicle  of  the  *  Rabouilleuse'  (we  protest  against 
this  word  of  a  vile  vocabulary),  Balzac  keeps  somewhat  too 
much  on  the  revolting  side;  in  contrast  to  which  the  artist,  his 
mother,  and  Madame  Hochon,  are  sketched  too  lightly,  though 
with  a  touch  most  bright  and  pure.  The  ignoble  scenes  are 
dwelt  on  too  long,  and  recur  too  often.  Some  trivial  matters,  too, 
ffengthen  and  weary  to  little  purpose:  those,  for  instance,  which 
detail  the  mischievous  tricks  of  the  association  to  which  Max 
belongs.  The  noble  struggles  of  the  artist  had  on  the  whole  inte- 
rested us  more,  and  instructed  us  better,  than  the  base  success  of 
the  thief  and  bully,  the  unnatural  son  and  dishonest  brother. 
Philip,  if  not  overdrawn  (for  we  trace  admirably,  step  by  step,  his 
way  from  vice  to  crime),  is  at  least  one  of  the  odious  exceptions 
which  are  hardly  profitable  to  contemplate.  The  conception  of 
Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  is  true  and  beautiful.  The  genius 
unaclcnowledged,  the  devotion  imcomprehended,  the  affection 
unretumed:  while  even  the  parent  he  supports  looks  on  the 
fortunate  egotist  as  the  clever  man  of  the  family,  and  wonders 
and  admires,  not  at  the  long  struggles  and  light  reward  of  Joseph, 
her  youngest  son,  but  that  her  eldest,  Philip,  should  obtain  the  cross 
of  honour !  The  miser,  of  a  different  race  from  him  we  knew  in 
*  Eugenie  Grandet,'  is  graphic  also;  particularly  at  the  wedding 
dinner,  where  Gritte,  requiring  string  to  truss  her  turkey,  he 
draws  forth  a  coil  which  nas  seen  soil  and  service,  and  repenting 
his  gift  as  she  reaches  the  door,  exclaims,  "  Grritte,  you  will  re- 
turn it!"  The  rou6  Max;  the  imbecile  Rouget;  the  sordid,  clever, 
shameless  woman,  bent  at  last  after  all  her  vicious  triiunphs  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Philip,  till  Joseph's  pity  and  ours  would 
fain  raise  even  her; — are  new  evidences  of  Balzac's  power  and 
genius:  of  his  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  his  fearless  exposure 
of  those  crimes  and  follies  by  which  humanity  is  most  en- 
dangered. 
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Art.  V. — Reisebriefe.  (A  Traveller's  Letters.)  By  Ida  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn.    2  vols.    Berlin.     1841-2. 

The  authoress  of  these  letters,  well  known  to  the  public  of  Ger- 
many by  some  extremely  clever  tales,  novels,  and  volumes  of  verse, 
underwent  a  painful  operation  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  her 
misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  the  peculiarity  of  vision  known  as 
*  a  squint,'  and  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Dieffenbach,  of  Berlin,  she  resolved  to  try  his  skill.  Dieffenbach 
operated  upon  the  countess,  and  the  countess  was  most  effec- 
tually cured  of  what  she  had  objected  to,  for  she  lost  the  use  of 
one  eye  completely,  and  was  for  a  long  time  apprehensive  of 
becoming  completely  blind.  Dieffenbach's  friends  maintain  that 
she  brought  these  consequences  upon  herself  by  imprudently 
reading  and  writing  by  candlelight,  on  the  very  evening  after  the 
operation.  This  the  lady  positively  denies.  She  declares  that  to 
the  culpable  negligence  of  her  medacal  attendant,  after  the  opera- 
tion, her  misfortune  is  entirely  to  be  attributed.  Between  evi- 
dence so  contradictory,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

To  relieve  her  mind  of  the  melancholy  naturally  caused  by  so 
grievous  a  loss,  the  countess  Hahn-Hahn  repaired  m  the  autumn 
of  1840  to  Nice,  where  she  spent  the  winter,  and  in  the  ensuing 

Sring  travelled  through  the  south  of  France  to  Barcelona, 
lence,  by  the  aid  of  steamboats,  she  visited  all  the  most  interest- 
ing points  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  Lisbon,  and  made  two  excursions 
into  the  interior  to  see  Granada  and  Seville.  Her  'Letters' 
descriptive  of  this  travel,  concern  herself  much  more  than  the 
places  she  visited  ;  but  notwithstanding  an  extraordinary  stock  of 
conceit,  sometimes  by  the  help  of  it,  they  are  lively,  readable, 
amusing  enough. 

Varnhagen  von  Ense  once  described  the  countess  Hahn-Hahn 
as  an  insolent  (trotzkfe)  writer.  As  this  was  said  to  the  lady  her- 
self, it  was  probably  more  intended  as  a  comjjliment  than  a 
rebuke ;  and  taking  tne  word  in  a  playful  sense,  it  characterizes 
her  style  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Every  thought  that  comes  up- 
permost is  put  to  paper,  regardless  of  consequences;  so  that  there 
are  few  who  will  not  find  among  the  lady's  published  opinions, 
many  to  dissent  from  and  some  to  censure.  The  habit  certainly 
gives  to  her  efiusions  an  air  which  is  not  ill-described  by  the  term 
*  insolent^  Saucy  is  hardly  strong  enough.  Exceedingly  saucy 
women,  however,  when  they  happen  to  be  pretty,  witty,  and 
well-informed,  are  often  agreeable  companions,  and  almost  always 
pleasant  correspondents.  Where  saucmess  is  merely  put  on,  tne 
thing  is  odious  enough;  but  where  it  flows  naturally  from  an 
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abundance  of  animal  spirite,  it  sits  graceftdly  upon  the  wearer 
often,  though  always  a  dangerous  ornament. 

The  coimtess  addresses  her  letters  to  her  mother,  her  sister,  her 
brother,  and  to  a  ftiend,  the  coimtess  Schonburg-Wechselburg. 
We  are  told  that  the  lett^s  are  piinted  just  as  they  were  written, 
and  this  we  can  easily  believe.  They  have  the  freshness  of  a 
genuine  correspondence.  Yet  they  were  probably,  when  written, 
composed  with  an  ultimate  view  to  publication:  indeed,  in  one 
place  the  authoress  herself  hints  at  such  an  intention. 

Nice  made  at  first  but  an  unfavourable  impression  upon  our  fidr 
tourist,  but  she  became  reconciled  to  it  in  a  short  time.  Writing 
to  her  brother  slie  says, 

**  I  have  now  been  a  month  here,  and  can  say  something  more  of 
Nice  than  I  did  when  I  came.  My  exclamation  then  was,  *  the  only 
thing  that  pleases  me  about  the  place  is,  to  know  that  it's  the  end  of 
the  journey.'  This  was  partly  the  effect  of  weariness  and  vexation  ; 
yet  not  wholly  so,  for  Nice  has  an  nncomfortable  look  to  one  who  hopes 
to  find  simplicity  and  tranquillity  there.  It  looks  less  like  a  set^ed 
place  than  like  an  embryo  cstv.  It  is  a  huge  plan  that  has  yet  to  be 
nlled  xxp ;  where  dust,  confusion,  donk^s,  bricklayers,  and  lul  that  is 
noisy,  and  all  that  I  hate,  are  gathered  together,  and  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  A  stranger  seeks  a  temporary  home,  and  fifty  are  offered 
to  him,  as  he  wanders  among  the  vast  barracks  of  hdtels  gamis  that 
are  built  here  on  speculation.  The  natives  build  as  if  they  hope  to 
lodge  their  guests  by  re^ments.  These  hopes  are  far  from  being 
realized;  many  are  held  back  by  the  apprehension  of  war,  or  by  ^e 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  French  frontier.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
large  empty  houses,  with  their  closed  jalousies,  produce  a  gloomy  efiect, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  surrounmng  desolation,  always  inseparable 
from  ground  laid  out  for  building,  but  not  yet  built  upon.  There 
is  the  sea,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  hate  to  be  folded  in  with  a  herd ;  U^ 
bear  people  dance  over  my  head,  sing  under  me,  and  romp  about  in  the 
room  next  my  own.  I  like  not  to  be  compelled  to  participate  in  the 
diversions  of  all  who  are  under  the  same  roof  with  me.  I  am  like  a 
forest  bird  who  sings  and  makes  the  woods  merry,  whom  every  wayfarer 
may  listen  to,  but  who  Hves  not  the  less  for  himself,  and  is  seen  by  none. 
Moreover,  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  view  of  the  sea,  because  it  was 
too  dazzling  for  my  poor  eyes In  the  clear  stinshine  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  look  upon  the  bounding,  foaming,  azure  tide,  or  upon 
the  millions  of  glittering  spangles  with  which  it  seems  to  be  decked* 
On  such  golden  days,  when  heaven,  water,  and  earth  are  trying  which 
can  be  brightest  and  most  beautifiil,  I  walk  into  the  plain,  through 
narrow  and  entangled  paths,  that  lead  from  garden  to  garden,  where  I 
may  hope  to  find  verdure  and  shade ;  but  on  the  mother-of-pearl  dayS) 
that  would  be  leaden  days  in  the  north,  I  can  abandon  my  fondnwa 
for  the  sea.  Then  a  gentle  cloudy  breath  has  dimmed  the  bnghtneas  of 
the  sky  ;  the  sun  is  not  seen  though  liis  presence  is  felt ;  he  stands  be- 
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hind  a  doad  like  a  lamp  whose  fight  is  concealed  bf  an  alabaster 
column;  he  sihera  the  outHne,  yet  plays  in  faint  prismatic  colours 
through  the  mass.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  rains  on  such  days ;  but  in 
such  a  case,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  but 
to  roll  oneself  up  like  a  bird  in  one's  nest,  and  lie  there  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse.'' 

She  is  not  long,  however,  before  she  grows  reconciled  to  her 
temporary  abode.    In  the  same  letter  we  find  her  saying, 

^^  It  is,  after  all,  a  sweet  and  blessed  spot  of  eartii  on  which  Nice 
stands.  Call  it  a  yast  orchard  apd  kitchen-garden  if  you  will ;  but,  to 
my  northern  eyes,  at  least,  its  homely  destinaticm  is  ennobled  by  the 
southern  fruits  it  bears.  The  vegetable  beds  are  bordered  with  orange- 
trees,  and  the  walks  are  vaulted  over  with  vines.  In  the  more  elegant 
campagnesy  jasmin  and  roses  are  substituted  for  the  vine,  or  mingle 
with  its  leaves ;  while  the  beds,  instead  of  being  filled  'vnth  cabbages  and 
salad,  are  wrought  into  parterres  of  flowers ;  but  these  are  alwayd 
wretched  to  look  upon,  for  the  people  understand  not  the  tending  of 
flowers,  which  probably  require  more  care  and  attention  than  they  are 
willing  to  bestow  on  them." 

The  coimtess  is  a  legitimist.  She  hates  all  Frenchmen,  and 
despises  all  Liberals:  she  dotes  upon  the  middle  ages,  and  venerates 
time-honoured  institutions.  Yet,  how  does  the  countess  speak  of 
monks  and  monasteries  ? 

**  In  the  convent  garden  at  Cimiee  is  a  casaa-tree,  the  largest  in 
Europe.  We  had  gone  in,  but  there  the  word  was  again,  ^ma  non^  le 
danne,'  The  most  repulnve  monks  I  ever  saw  skulked  barefooted 
about,  with  tangled  hair  and  beards.  Among  them  were  four  or  five  of 
a  gpeat  age,  but  their  countenances  were  all  so  mean  and  vulgar,  that 
I  turned  from  them  in  disgust.  When  very  old  men,  wno  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  pons  meditations  or  works  of  godliness,  have,  not* 
withstanding  the  natural  gloria  of  snow-white  hair,  an  expression  of 
meanness  and  greediness  in  their  countenances,  the  inconsistency  is  too 
striking.  Unfortunately,  just  as  we  came  up,  a  peasant  arrived  at  the 
convent-door  with  two  casks  of  wine  slung  over  the  back  of  a  mule» 
The  monks  were  so  delighted  that  they  burst  into  a  chorus  of  volu- 
Inlity.  They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  set  bounds  to  their  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  exultation.  This  exuberance  of  joy,  from  such  a  cause, 
seemed  to  me  so  indecent  that  I  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  their  com- 
pany. 

'<  I  know  not  what  the  cause  may  be,  but  there  is  always  a  greasy 
acid  smell  about  a  convent,  at  least  to  my  painfully  sensitive  olfactory 
nerves.  Is  tiiis  caused  by  the  confined  atmosphere,  or  by  the  absence 
of  personal  cleanliness  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause,  I  have  always  found 
the  air  of  a  convent  oppressive,  and  never  more  so  than  when  I  had 
just  left  the  sharp  pure  air  of  Mce.  By  the  by,  the  doctors  are  wont  to 
send  consumptive  patients  to  this  sharp  air :  well  may  the  poor  patients 
exclaim,  *  Forgive  them.  Heaven  ;  tiiey  know  not  what  tiiey  do.* " 
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Six  months  the  euffermg  yet  flprighdj  countees  renudned  at 
Nice,  and  considering  the  variety  of  her  occupations,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  time  should  have  passed  away  quickly.  She 
sap  that  she  wrote  a  novel,  learned  Spanish,  read  sundry  works 
of  history,  and  withal,  like  a  good  German  housewife,  did  not 
&il  to  knit  herself  a  dozen  pair  of  stockings.  Yet  she  seldom 
fidled  to  walk  several  miles  every  day,  and  nearly  six  weeks  of 
the  time  she  was  disabled  for  any  serious  occupation  by  the  weak^ 
ness  of  her  eyes!  Spring,  however,  came  round,  and  our 
^'  forest-bird"  longed  to  take  win?  again.  With  not  a  little  of  rest- 
less  vanity  and  enort,  there  is  still  much  that  is  natural  and  touch- 
ing in  the  remarks  she  indulges  in  here. 

*^  Oh !"  she  exclaims,  *'  this  restlessness  of  spring,  this  longing  for  a 
new  sphere,  for  a  fresh  life,  for  increased  activity,  for  a  more  sunny 
existence !  This  impulse  to  rush  forth,  to  rise  to  light,  to  beauty,  to 
happiness,  how  it  reveals  itself  throughout  all  nature !  Must  not  man 
with  his  finer  senses,  with  his  more  excitable  nerves,  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  its  influence  than  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  wonder  every  spring  that  I  don't  grow  several  inches 
taller.  One  thing  vexes  me :  I  must  always  remain  myself.  Whether 
others  feel  this  i  know  not :  those,  for  instance,  who  live  in  the  gay 
worid,  or  those  who  are  en^ged  in  any  other  constant  and  laborious 
occupation.  I  might  ask  them  :  but  wno  speaks  the  truth  of  himself, 
unless  he  know  beforehand  that  the  truth  redounds  to  his  praise  ? 

I  am  myself  befallen  by  all   the  restlessness   to  which  a 

meditated  journey  naturally  gives  rise;  and  this  restlessness  is  the 
greater,  because  I  am  uncertain  whither  I  shall  go,  and  became 
my  poor  eyes,  constantly  liable  to  inflammation,  may  at  any  iixaa 
frustrate  all  my  schemes.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  new  and  op* 
pressive  feeling  it  is  to  me,  to  know  that  my  plans  are  dependent  on 
my  health.    The  want  of  money,  of  time,  or  ot  any  thing  else  that  is 

auisite,  may  frustrate  one's  designs  just  as  e£^tually,  but  not  so 
ictindy  as  when  the  helplessness  of  the  body  is  the  cause.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  bodily  infirmity  might  hinder  me  from 
writmg  at  night,  or  from  ezposiuE'  myself  to  wind  and  weather  by  day* 
I  have  been  learning  this  during  tne  last  year.  Alas !  I  receive  the  chas" 
tening  patiently,  but  I  would  that  Providence  had  given  me  less  occasion 
to  convince  myself  of  my  docility." 

She  at  last  determined  to  go  to  Marseilles,  and  there  make 
up  her  mind  whether  she  would  proceed  into  Spain  or  not. 
But  alas!  Marseilles  is  France,  and  France  is  hateful  to  the 
countess  Hahn-Hahn.  With  what  easy  and  enviable  self-suffi- 
ciency she  sets  her  little  self,  with  all  her  little  loves  and  hatreofli 
in  the  balance  against  a  whole  great  nation ! 

"  I  shall  now  go  to  France,"  she  says,  "  Heaven  knows  what  the 
consequence  may  be,  for  I  hate  France !     I  hate  the  spirit  of  vanity, 
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fimfiuronade,  insolence,  andstnperficialness ;  in  short,  I  hate  the  national 
character  of  the  Frendh.  It  u  unmitigated  harbarism.  I  am  of  a  Bofk 
and  humane  disposition,  but  loTe  and  hatred  must  take  precedence  of 
every  other  sentiment. 

Steht  mir  das  Lieben  und  Hassen  nicht  firei, 
So  ist  es  mit  meinem  Leben  yorbei.'* 

'^  You  do  not  believe  it,  perhaps,  but  I  am  humane  and  charitable. 
The  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  or  wherever  he  may  come  from, 
shall  be  current  with  me  at  his  full  value.  I  will  not  make  him  my 
friend  if  there  be  no  sympathy  between  us,  but  I  do  not  on  that  account 
reject  his  opinions  and  views ;  I  may  learn  from  him,  and  besides  I  feel 
a  respect  for  every  human  being,  for  the  sake  of  the  inunortal  spark  that 
animates  him ;  but  the  moment  you  talk  to  me  of  masses,  of  parties, 
of  nations,  it  seems  impossible  to  me  not  to  be  either  for  or  against 
them.  Not  only  to  me  must  this  be  impossible,  but  to  aU  men,  be  they 
ever  so  great,  so  wise,  or  so  powerful.  A  moUier  must  not  show  that 
she  loves  her  son  more  than  her  daughter,  nor  a  king  that  his  loyal  sub- 
iects  are  dearer  to  him  than  his  liberal  ones.  It  is  wise  in  the  king,  it 
IS  virtuous  in  the  mother  to  conceal  such  a  preference,  but  not  to  feel  it 

would  imply  the  absence  of  all  feeling.     Glory  the  French 

have  known  how  to  s;ain ;  to  deny  them  that  would  be  absurd ;  but 
honoor  ? — ^I  mean  reu  dignity,  internal  vigour,  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  the  endurance  of  reverses  ?" 

We  break  off  abruptly,  but  the  fault  is  not  ours,  for  the  countess 
herself  breaks  off  into  a  series  of  quite  disconnected  remarks  on 
French  history,  followed  by  others,  intended  to  be  severe  in  the 
extreme,  on  those  revolutionary  writers  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette 
who  would  drive  the  King  of  Prussia  into  the  mischiefs  and  ab- 
surdities of  a  representative  government.  Yet  the  countess  talks 
of  these  subjects  with  the  highest  kind  of  cleverness  attainable  by 
so  superficial  a  person.  Wliat  is  said  in  the  following  passage,  of 
the  actual  feeling  of  the  people  of  France  on  the  question  of  the 
Fortification  of  raris,  we  beheve  to  be  perfectly  true. 

^*  For  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  past,  the  world  has  done  little  else  but 
manufacture  constitutions,  cementing  them  ^  with  sweat  and  blood,* 
like  Meplustopheles  and  the  monkeys,  fittmg  them  on  d  tort  et  a  travers* 
but  never  giving  the  plant  time  to  bear  fruit.  People  talk  of  England ! 
England  was  an  aristocratic  republic,  whose  heart  and  sinews  were  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  its  noble  traditions,  its  vast  wealth,  its  gpreat 
historical  names,  and  its  extensive  landed  possessions.  And  this  aris- 
tocracy had  the  tact  and  wisdom  to  invigorate  itself  by  drawing  con- 
stantly into  its  own  circle,  the  noblest  juices  of  the  land.  A  nation 
must  oe  educated  for  such  institutions,  and  they  again  must  grow  out  of 

*  To  love  and  hate  when  Fm  no  longer  free, 
Life  will  itself  be  valueless  to  me. 
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a  nstion  and  anatum's  wsnts ;  ^aej  mosi  gitnr  and  ripen  from  widiui^ 
andoBimot  be  stMied  togeiher  bya  Btranger,  and  fitted  i^n  a  peo|4e^ 
aa  a  new  coat  is  fitted  on  by  a  taik)r.  Gnre  dbamben  to  a  oountrj 
that  must  occupy  itself  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  azid  they  will  do  ae 
those  of  France  now  do,  where  eveiy  man  would  be  king,  and  make  his 
own  crotchets  law.  What  is  that  but  despotism?  Where  is  the 
progress,  where  the  profit  ?  J^o  those  chambers  occupy  their  legiti- 
mate sphere  ?  Do  they  really  represent  the  interests,  the  wants,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ?     The  Fortification  of  Paris,  for  instance,  is  the 

guestion  of  the  day.  Speak  with  Frenchmen  of  every  party,  and  you 
aTe  them  here  of  eve^  shade,  not  one  is  satisfied,  if  you  except  a  few 
madcaps  who  dream  of  jumping  from  captains  to  fieldmarshab.  Those 
who  do  not  like  to  blame,  shrug  their  shoulders  and  hold  their  toneues. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  national  representation  is  that,  which  does  noUung 
but  vote  away  milHons  as  if  they  rained  from  heayen,  and  that  for  an 
object  entirely  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ?  Let  Paris  be  a 
fortress,  and  the  goyemment  must  be  a  dictatorship,  whether  its  forms 
be  reptdxlican  or  monarchical  Such  also  is  Louis  Riilippe's  aim.  Not 
on  ms  own  account.  No,  the  poor  king  is  accustomed  to  balance  him- 
self like  a  juggler  upon  the  edge  of  a  sword,  but  he  would  fain  secure 
to  his  successor  a  better  existence  than  tha^  of  a  royal  rope-dancer, 
would  fain  exempt  him  fix)m  the  necessity  of  fawning  alternately  upon 
every  faction." 

Li  her  next  letter  we  find  the  countess  at  Toulon,  where  the 
hcLgne  appears  to  have  been  the  object  that  mainly  attracted  her 
attention.  The  horrors  of  these  French  prisons  disgusted  her,  as 
well  they  might:  and  in  the  true  legitimist  spirit  she  mourns 
over  the  necessity  for  such  institutions,  instead  of  first  reflecting 
whether  the  necessity  really  exists.  The  bagnes  of  France 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  but 
they  are  not,  as  the  countess  imagines,  an  offspring  of  civi- 
lization. On  the  contrary,  as  civilization  advances,  the  discipline 
of  prisons  will  improve,  and  even  ih&forqats  of  Brest  and  Toulon 
will  feel  the  effects  of  that  improvement. 

At  Toulon  nearly  three  thousand  of  these  unhappy  beings  are 
confined  in  the  bagne.  In  former  times,  French  convicts  were 
placed  as  rowers  on  board  the  royal  galleys;  but  galleys  are  not 
now  in  use ;  and  though  the  felon,  when  condemned,  is  still  spoken 
of  as  a  galley-slave,  yet  these  slaves  are  no  longer  employed  in 
the  naval  service  of  their  country,  except  to  perform  now  and 
then  a  little  Ught  labour  about  the  arsenal.  Like  all  slaves,  they 
are  of  little  value  as  workmen,  for  the  labour  obtained  by  the 
fear  of  the  lash  is  generally  the  most  expensive  labour  that  an 
employer  can  have.  In  the  naval  dockyards  of  Toulon,  the 
convicts  may  be  seen  lounging  about  in  groups,  while  the  free- 
men who  labour  for  wages  are  the  only  men  who  really  work. 
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li  k  the  same  all  llie  woild  over.  Wbeve  ^reat  ezerdon  either 
mentBl  or  bodily  is  required,  the  man  who  labours  on  compulaion 
will  always  bieak  down.  The  Russian  nobles,  for  instanoe, 
know  by  experience,  that  they  dare  not  intrust  their  herds  of 
wild  horses  m  the  southem  steppes  to  the  keeping  of  their  ser&. 
No  dread  of  corporal  ptmishment  is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  a 
herdsman  that  unceasing  care  and  vigilance  requisite  in  one  who 
has  a  taboon  of  wild  Tartar  horses  to  look  after. 

The  French  convicts  wear  a  prison-dress  something  like  our  own. 
The  uniform  at  Toidon  consists  of  yellow  trousers  and  red  jackets^ 
Those  sentenced  for  life  wear  a  green  dress,  and  those  who  have 
escaped  from  prison  and  been  recaptured,  are  distinguished  by  a 
yellow  sleeve.  Each  man  has  a  number,  and  that  number  is  the 
only  name  he  is  known  by  in  the  bag^ne.  Formerly  the  convicts 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  but  tms  barbarous  practice  has  of 
late  years  been  discontinued.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
Ihe  system  is  the  enormous  number  of  officers  to  the  prison,  and 
their  singular  inefficiency.  To  superintend  less  than  three  thousand 
prisoners,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  heavily  ironed,  there  are  five 
hundred  keepers,  and  these  are  constantly  and  painfully  on  the 
watch,  lest  their  interesting  charges  should  amuse  themselves  by 
firing  the  arsenal,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  in  the  confusion  that 
wouH  probably  ensue. 

The  bagne  is  the  regular  lion  to  which  all  strangers  are  taken 
who  come  to  Toulon,  and  the  prisoners  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
articles  of  various  kinds  for  sale  to  the  visiters.  The  money 
received  is  not  given  to  the  prisoner,  but  is  placed  to  his  ac» 
count,  and  he  receives  it  when  he  has  served  out  his  time.  The 
countess  Hahn-Hahn  tells  us  she  purchased  a  remarkably  pretbr 
pair  of  slippers  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  aloe,  and  lined  with 
pink  satin.  *'  They  were  as  white  as  snow,  the  handsomest  pan- 
tofles  imder  the  sun,  and  showed  no  trace  of  having  ever  been 
inside  of  the  bagne.''  Among  the  prisoners  she  noticed  several 
Bedouin  Arabs:  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  convicted  at 
Algiers  of  coining. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  convicts  sleep  and  take  their  meals 
are  low  but  spacious  halls,  vaulted,  paved  with  stones,  and  kept 
scruptdously  clean.  In  one  room  about  two  hundred  men  slem 
together.  The  windows  are  barred,  but  not  glazed.  Through 
the  middle  of  this  talle  there  runs  lengthwise  a  partition-wail^ 
four  feet  high,  and  on  each  side  of  this  wall  there  is  an  inclined 

S[e,  made  of  boards,  on  which  the  convicts  sleep,  their  only 
ding  being  composed  of  two  small  blankets.  Along  the^  foot 
of  tins  stage  runs  an  iron  bar,  to  which  one  foot  of  each  convict  is 
chained  at  night,  and  there  ihey  He,  winter  and  summer,  packed 
together  nearly  as  closely  as  negroes  in  a  slaveship,  upon  hard 
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boards,  aiid  under  scanty  coyexing,  while  the  chain  that  binds 
them  to  the  iron  bar  scarcely  allows  them  to  change  the  position 
in  which  they  lie  down.  At  the  head  of  each  man's  place  there 
stands  a  small  tin  vessel,  into  which  his  food  is  daily  meted  out 
to  him.  Two  pounds  of  bread  is  the  daily  allowance,  except  on 
Si^days  and  holidays,  when  meat  is  added.  The  labour  exacted 
from  the  men,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  light;  but  any  breach 
of  discipline  is  promptly  and  severely  punished  by  the  infliction  of 
a  fixed  number  of  lashes  upon  tne  back  with  a  tarred  rope. 
Fifty  blows  is  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  inflicted  at  one 
time;  but  the  instrument  of  torture  is  infinitely  more  severe 
than  the  English  cat,  and  cases  of  men  expiring  while  imder  the 
bourreau's  hand  arc  not  by  any  means  rare.  Cruel,  however,  as  is 
this  flogging,  it  is  still  found  insufl&cient  to  inspire  the  necessary 
dread  among  the  miserable  inmates  of  this  receptacle  of  human 
depravity.  Solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  with  no  food  but 
bread  and  water,  must  often  be  had  recourse  to,  as  an  aggravaticoi 
of  punishment.  Our  letter-writer  says,  that  in  these  cells  the 
prisoners  are  sometimes  kept  immured  for  three  years  together, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  feUow-creature,  or  hearing  a  nimum 
voice  but  their  own.  This,  we  earnestly  hope,  is  an  exaggeration; 
solitary  confinement  for  so  protracted  a  period,  human  reason  could 
rarely  survive.  What  has  been  said  with  such  truth  and  power 
by  Mr.  Dickens  on  the  system  at  Philadelphia,  seems  to  us  to 
have  set  this  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  severity  of  the  treatment  that  the 
atrocity  of  a  French  bagne  can  be  said  to  consist.  A  prison  is  a 
place  of  pimishment,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  the  sentunentality 
of  a  morbid  philanthropy  should  be  allowed  to  convert  a  prison 
into  a  place  of  enjoyinent  or  ease.  The  great  evil  of  the 
French  system  is,  the  indiscriminate  association  of  two  or  diree 
thousand  criminals  for  a  series  of  years.  In  all  France  there  are 
but  two  prisons  for  the  reception  oiforgats;  the  one  is  at  Brest, 
the  otlier  at  Toulon.  In  these  two  great  criminal  colleges,  all  the 
ofienders  in  the  kingdom,  who  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  law, 
are  herded  together:  and  there  they  labour  to  educate  each  other, 
and  breathe,  for  years  together,  an  atmosphere  of  moral  pesti- 
lence, such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  to  blush  for. 
Our  own  prisons  for  the  graver  kinds  of  crime  are  bad  enough, 
for  with  us  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  indiscriminate  asso- 
ciation of  criminals  has  not  yet  been  done  away  with;  but  at  least 
we  do  not  shut  them  up  by  thousands  within  four  walls,  and  leave 
them  together  for  years  in  a  finishing  academy  for  crime.  In  a 
French  bagne,  along  with  ofienders  of  every  grade  of  atrocity, 
there  are  at  all  times  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  guilty  of 
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the  worst  murders,  but  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  guillo- 
tine by  the  mistaken  lenitjr  of  French  juries:  for  a  French  jury, 
by  appending  to  their  verdict  a  declaration  that  a  murder  has  been 
accompanied  by  "  extenuating  circumstances,"  have  the  power  of 
preserving  the  criminal's  life.  Men  have  been  convicted  in  France 
of  murderinff  their  parents  for  the  sake  of  a  few  himdred  francs,  and 
have,  nevertheless,  escaped  with  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  for  life, 
in  consequence  of  the  jury's  declaration  that  there  existed  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  These  men  constitute  afterwards  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  bagne;  are  looked  up  to  with  a  kind  of  reverence  by 
the  less  atrocious  offenders;  and  a  hideous  moral  pestilence  is  made 
to  pervade  the  place,  such  as  the  imagination  of  the  uninitiated  is 
scarcely  able  to  conceive.  It  \&  the  same  at  Madrid,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Sorrow's  *  Bible  in  Spain:'  a  book  of  most  remarkable 
power,  and  real  genius. 

The  countess  took  Avignon  in  her  way,  the  city  which  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Sicily  and  Countess  of  Provence,  sold  to  the  pope  in 
1348,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  80,000  florins,  and  which  the 
Church  continued  to  possess  for  four  centuries  and  a  half  Avig- 
non lies  out  of  the  usual  line  of  tourists:  still  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  interesting  associations  connected  with  the  place.  Nothing 
about  it,  however,  is  more  remarkable  now  than  the  decay  into 
which  it  has  sunk  since  the  expulsion  of  the  papal  legate  in  1791 : 
since  when  the  city  and  its  dependent  temtory"  have  remained 
incorporated  with  France.  Though  stiU  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment, Avignon  has  become  a  complete  city  of  desolation.  Its 
buildings  are  ruined  or  untenanted,  its  churches  have  been  con- 
verted into  warehouses,  its  palaces  into  barracks,  its  convents  into 
enclosures  for  the  reception  of  rubbish. 

''We  walked  about  the  town  last  night,  and  never  in  my  life 
did  I  behold  a  place  so  completely  the  picture  of  decline.  There 
were  small  houses  without  windows,  and  large  houses  of  which  the 
doors  had  been  walled  up.  There  were  towers,  from  which  every 
gust  of  wind  brought  down  fragments  of  masonry,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  served  as  a  support  to  the  habitations  of  wretchedness. 
The  shops  were  disgustingly  dirty,  and  everv  thing  had  a  spectral  look. 
I  lingered  at  a  book-stall,  in  search  of  an  old  edition  of  St  Augustine. 
I  found  it  not,  but  while  I  lingered  darkness  came  on,  yet  not  a  light 
began  to  glimmer  from  any  <^  the  dismal  windows  around  us.  We 
met  a  few  ill-clad  men,  and  some  hooded  women  thronged  around  us, 
importuning^  us  for  alms.  I  hurried  back  to  the  hoteL  There  a  huge 
fire  was  lighted  on  the  spacious  hearth  cased  in  black  marble,  and  was 
still  burning  when  I  went  to  bed.  The  flames  threw  dark  shadows 
and  a  lurid  glare  upon  my  red  curtains,  and  there  I  laVt  conjuring  up 
images  of  the  piles  on  which  so  many  heretics  and  witches  had  bere 
been  tortured  to  death  by  papal  cruelty.     I  thought  of  all  the  blood 
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shed  here  during  the  revolutiony  and  of  Marshal  Bmne  murdered,  in 
1815,  by  the  mob,  at  the  hotel  opposite  to  mine.  I  shuddered  as  all 
these  recollections  came  thronging  upon  my  mind,  and  felt  that  a  long 
mourning  train  must  be  still  sweepmg  over  the  haunted  city.  I  saw 
the  forms  of  sorrow,  the  instruments  and  the  ministers  of  priestly  tor- 
ture, and  the  ugly  spectres  seemed  to  hiss  about  by  the  fitful  flickering 
light,  till,  fairly  fngntened  by  the  shadowy  creations  of  my  own  foncy, 
I  was  glad  to  be  delivered  from  my  ghostly  visiters  by  sleep.^ 

Fearful,  indeed,  have  been  the  scenes  enacted  in  Avignon: 
it  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  even  the  crimes  of  the 
papal  inquisition  surpassed  in  atrocity  the  demoniac  excesses 
of  revolutionary  fanaticism.  Jourdan  Coupe-tete,  aa  he  was 
called,  had  three  hundred  men  shot  here  in  one  narrow 
street;  and  on  the  same  day,  two  hundred  wretches  were  decapi- 
tated in  an  adjoining  tower.  The  blood  of  the  victims  yet  dii^ 
to  the  walls,  where  a  broad  dark  belt  of  gore  has  been  blacken- 
ing for  half  a  century,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  attenticm 
of  travellers.  It  has  now  become  historical,  and  will  probably 
be  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  the  stain  of  Rizzio's  olood  on 
the  floor  of  Holyrood. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Inquisition  is  at  present  a  heap  of  ruins, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  former  structure  of  the 
buildmg.  When  the  French  republicans  entered,  they  sought  to 
obliterate  the  monument  of  priestly  crime.  They  blew  down  the 
walls  with  gunpowder,  but  the  ruboish  has  not  been  cleared  away, 
and  still  remams  to  mark  the  site  of  the  hateful  tribunal.  A 
lar^e  heavy  roofless  tower  is  shown  by  the  professional  cicerones 
as  me  dungeon  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
any  authority  exists  for  the  tradition. 

The  desolation  and  decay  of  Avignon  afford  the  lively  countess 
new  subject  of  bitter  remark  against  France  and  the  French. 

^'  I  wrote  lately,  ^  I  hate  the  French  national  character ;'  but  I  ex- 
pressed myself  ill,  for  how  can  one  hate  a  wretched  people,  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  religion  and  their  ancient  kings,  and  have  got 
nothing  in  exchange  but  vague  notions  beyond  theu:  comprehension, 
that  addle  their  heaids  and  leave  their  beUies  empty.  The  Bible  says, 
*  a  fjBrther  would  not  give  to  his  hungry  son,  an  adder  for  a  fish ;'  yet 
something  like  this  is  done  here,  where  instead  of  bread  the  people  are 
fed  with  newspaper  declamations.  K  you  could  but  see  how  miserable 
the  people  look.  Quite  as  wretched  as  in  Italy,  but  without  any  of 
the  Italian  insouciance.  And  then,  nobody  thinks  of  quoting  Rome  or 
Naples  as  a  well  administered  state,  whereas  France  is  looked  upon  as 
sucn  by  many.  This  is  Maundy  Thursday,  a  solenm  festival  of  the 
Catholic  church.  In  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop  performed  his  func- 
tions in  the  presence  of  about  a  hundred  dirty  women  and  about  the 
same  number  of  ragged  urchins.  I  can't  say  I  expected  to  see  manj 
men  at  mass,  but  I  did  expect  to  see  them  about  the  streets  in  holiday 
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attire.  How  defln,  liow  decorous  the  people  look  with  us  on  a  Sunday, 
whether  at  church  or  in  the  street !  Here  I  haye  not  seen  a  single 
creature  that  looked  like  what  we  should  call  an  orderly  citizen,  or  a 
respectable  medianic.  Does  there  exist  no  such  class  in  France,  or  is 
it  wanting  onlj  at  Aix  and  Avignon  ?" 

There  is  some  reason  in  these  remarks,  but  the  countess  makes 
bad  applicadon  of  it.  Avignon  was  the  last  place  where  the 
merits  of  French  administration  could  be  fairly  judged.  Under 
the  papal  government,  the  city  was  not  only  the  residence  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  ecclesiastics,  but  it  was  also  a  place  of  refiige 
fer  a  mutitude  of  offenders  who  fled  fiom  France,  to  escape  their 
creditors,  or  the  ministers  of  justice.  The  ci^  of  refuge,  mdeed, 
was  as  much  a  nuisance  to  the  south  of  France,  as  the  laneei 
and  alleys  of  Alsatia  onoe  were  to  the  citizens  of  London;  but 
these  refugees  brought  money  to  Avignon,  where  they  were  only 
tolerated  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  pay  their  way.  All  that 
has  changed  now.  The  city  has  simk  from  its  ancient  rank  to 
that  of  a  provincial  town,  and  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their 
former  source  of  income:  the  decline  of  Avignon,  therefore,  has 
other  causes  besides  the  faulty  administration  of  the  country. 

We  must  hurry  with  our  fair  traveller  through  Marseilles, 
Nimes,  and  MontpeUier,  to  Perpignan,  at  which  phwe  she  left  her 
carriage,  and  proceeded  in  the  diligence  to  Barcelona,  still  imde- 
eided  whether  she  should  continue  her  Spanish  excursion,  or 
return  to  France  by  the  next  steamer.  The  neavy  diligence  with 
its  thirteen  insde  passengers,  and  the  little  colony  on  the  mpc- 
nofe,  are  humorously  described:  but  the  diligence  of  Perpignan 
bears  a  close  aflBnity  to  all  the  diligences  that  traverse  the  several 
departments  of  France,  and  he  who  has  found  his  way  to  Paris 
in  one  of  these  uncouth  vehicles,  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
whole  race. 

To  cross  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Mediterranean  is  no  Herculean 
labour.  This  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  is  formidable  only 
about  the  central  portions  of  the  ridge;  towards  either  sea  the 
elevation  lessens,  and  the  mountains  shrink  into  hills  of  compa^ 
lative  insignificance. 

At  Figueias  the  travellers  halted  for  dinner,  which  was  served 
up  "  without  either  garlic  or  onions,"  and  there  the  French 
vehicle  was  exchanged  for  a  Spanish  one  drawn  by  Jaine  mules. 

'^  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  whole  herd  getting 
into  motion.  In  Germany  we  are  thankful  if  our  coachman  is  able  to 
drive  four  in  hand ;  but  only  think  of  a  man  undertaking  to  manage 
nine  steeds  at  once !  Each  mule  had  its  particular  name,  such  as  Pa- 
jarito,  Galando,  Amorosa,  &c.  The  mayoral  (so  the  coachman  is  called) 
kept  up  a  constant  conversation  with  his  cattle,  calling  the  creatures  by 
name,  scolding  the  lazy,  praising  the  diligent,  and  guiding  the  whole 
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team,  apparently  more  by  liis  voice  than  with  his  reins.  By  the  side 
ran  the  zagaly  a  boy  witii  a  whip,  who  contributed  his  share  to  the 
animation  of  the  coursers,  threw  nimself  upon  the  front  mule  when  we 
crossed  a  river  or  passed  a  sharp  comer,  and  when  he  was  tired  of  run- 
ning, jumped  up  beside  the  mayoral  and  rested  for  a  few  nunutes  on  the 
driver  s  seat.  The  roads  were  BightfuL  Indescribably  so.  At  Per- 
pignan  they  told  me  the  chauss6e  to  Barcelona  was  as  ^ood  as  a  French 
road.  This  was  saying  little  enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  after  we  had 
got  clear  of  the  Pyrenees  we  found  no  road  at  all,  but  had  to  ford 
rivers,  to  drive  through  ditches,  to  cross  bogs,  and  to  dimb  over  preci- 
pices, and  all  that  the  best  way  we  could.  Roads  and  bridges,  and 
every  thing  that  shotdd  be  cared  for  by  a  government,  are  deplor^y 
neglected,  but  not  so  the  people  or  the  countty.  I  am  here,  it  is  true, 
in  Catalonia,  the  most  industnous  province  of  Spain :  still  I  am  surprised 
to  see  so  few  signs  of  the  desolation  that  is  wont  to  manifest  itself  as 
one  of  the  certain  consequences  of  civil  war  or  pohtical  disorganization. 
The  fields  are  well  tilled,  the  loom  is  heard  clattering  away  in  the  neat 
white  cottages  of  the  villages,  and  the  women  are  seen  at  the  doors 
making  lace.  The  men  seem  strong  and  firm  of  foot,  with  supple  limbs 
and  a  light  elastic  tread;  quite  unlike  the  clumsy  and  heavy  gait  which 
I  have  eveiy where  else  remarked  about  the  popmace." 

This  is  pleasant;  beinig  well  observed,  and  frankly  as  well  as 
agreeably  written.  But  in  matters  of  graver  import,  our  readers 
may  readily  guess  at  the  countess's  views  of  Spanish  politics,  from 
what  we  have  already  Quoted  of  her  feelings  on  French  affairs. 
In  Spain  she  is  as  hveiy,  and  quite  as  superficial,  as  in  France. 
She  saw  little  of  the  people  or  the  country,  more  than  could 
be  seen  by  landing  from  a  steamer  on  a  few  detached  points  of 
the  coast,  but  gifted  with  a  ready  smartness  of  observation,  she 
catches  the  most  prominent  features,  and  puts  them  into  a  picture 
which  is  always  one-^ded,  yet  almost  always  striking  and  at- 
tractive. 

Nothing  struck  her  more  at  Barcelona  than  the  utter  absence 
of  that  reli^ous  feeling  which  she  had  prepared  herself  to  look 
for  in  Spam.  She  goes  to  the  cathedral  during  divine  service, 
and  finds  it  completely  empty. 

"  It  would  seem,'*  she  says,  "  as  though  silent  devotion  did  not  suf- 
fice the  people ;  as  though  they  required  pomp  and  ceremonies,  not  so 
much  to  edify  them,  as  to  procure  for  them  the  pleasure  of  a 
physical  excitement.  Had  I  been  here  in  Passion-week,  I  should  have 
seen  a  spectacle  that  is  enacted  with  all  possible  splendour  in  all  the 
cities  of  Catalonia,  and  draws  the  people  together  in  vast  numbers. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  as  described  by  the 
Gospel,  is  put  into  verse,  and  performed  on  a  public  stage.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  mysteries  and  atUos  scu:ramentales^  but  differs  fix)m 
them  in  the  total  absence  of  a  burlesque  character :  so  that  the  serious 
action  of  the  play  is  not  interrupted,  nor  are  low  and  vulgar  jests 
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adi^led  with  the  saored  words  of  the  Bible.  Au  reste,  the  actors  study 
their  parts,  and  theatrical  decoratioa  and  scenic  effect  are  as  mucn 
attended  to  as  at  any  other  dramatic  performance.  The  actors  are 
chosen  according  to  their  personal  appearance  or  their  talents  for  the 
stage.  For  onr  Saviour,  a  handsome  man  with  a  black  beard  is  con- 
sidered indispensable ;  Judas  must  have  red  hair,  and  the  holy  women 
must  be  beautiful.  In  Tarragona,  two  years  ago,  the  part  of  Christ 
was  nven  to  a  galley-slave,  distinguished  for  his  fine  person  and  thea- 
trical talents.  On  uat  occasion  the  town  had  to  give  security  to  a 
large  amount,  that  the  spectators,  in  their  admiration  for  their  favourite, 
would  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  slip  away  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  The  convict,  accordingly,  when  the  curtain  had  hJlen  on  the 
glory  of  his  resurrection,  had  to  return  to  his  prison,  accompanied  by  the 
tears  and  plaudits  of  the  public.  A  milliner  and  a  laundress,  on  the  same 
occasion,  performed  the  Virgin  Mary  and  another  of  the  holy  women, 
and  they  assure  me  there  was  a  beautiful  tableau  when  the  body  of 
Christ  was  taken  from  the  cross,  and  laid  in  the  lap  of  his  Mother ! ' 

The  pope  is  at  this  moment  causing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in 
all  parts  of  Catholic  Europe,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Spanish 
church  against  the  inroads  of  Liberalism.  Is  it  for  the  per- 
petuation of  such  exhibitions  as  this  that  his  Holiness  would  have 
us  pray?  The  performance  here  described  is  no  innovation  of 
liberalism,  as  the  secularization  of  convents,  or  the  more  con- 
venient division  of  parishes.  This  Sacred  Drama  is  an  inhe- 
ritance to  modem  Spain  from  bygone  ages,  and  must,  of  course, 
be  counted  among  the  good  things  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  calls  upon  the  faithful  to  join  in  prayer. 

At  Barcelona  the  countess  embarked  on  board  the  French 
steamer  that  plies  along  the  Snanish  coast  during  the  winter,  and 
runs  between  Havre  and  St.  Petersburg  in  summer.  The  vessel 
stops  at  every  port  of  any  importance  along  the  coast,  and  the  fair 
traveller  was  able  to  land  at  some  places  for  a  few  hours,  at  others 
for  a  few  days.  In  this  way  she  visited  Valencia,  Alicant,  Car- 
thagena,  and  Almeria,  and  of  each  she  has  something  amusing  to 
tell  us.  At  Carthagena,  for  the  first  time,  our  authoress  is  intro- 
duced into  a  Spanish  interior. 

"  We  landed  to-day  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  who  had  letters 
to  a  merchant,  and  thus  have  I  been  introduced  into  a  private  house.  I 
burst  in  unannounced,  like  a  rocket  into  a  besieged  city ;  for  we  entered 
the  merchant's  shop,  in  which  hardware  was  sdd.  The  two  gentlemen 
delivered  their  letter,  and  our  host,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  offered 
me  his  hand — ^not  his  arm,  and  led  me  upstairs  to  his  drawing-room. 
His  nieces  made  their  appearance,  and  we  were  regaled  with  sweet 
wine  and  cake,  the  young  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  presenting  me  a 
fan,  in  the  same  way  as  with  us  a  footstool  might  have  been  presented. 
I  admired  the  fan  very  much;  partly  out  of  politeness,  and  partly 
because  the  thing  was  really  pretty.      They  immediately  requested  me 
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to  consider  the  article  my  own.  Thb  is  a  piece  of  dvifily  yAAxii  Spa- 
nish maimers  exact  at  all  times.  The  fnmitm'e  in  the  room  was  simple 
in  the  extreme.  White  walls,  a  sofis^  chairs  of  plaited  straw,  and  a 
brick  floor;  but  the  room  itself,  was  at  least  fomteen  feet  high,  and 
spacious  in  proportion,  consequently  delightfully  cool.  Fine  mats  com- 
posed of  some  plant  resembling  straw,  hung  outside  of  the  window. 
When  the  sun  is  no  longer  on  the  window  the  mat  is  rolled  up  like  a 
Uind ;  when  the  heat  is  oppressive  the  mat  is  sprinkled  with  water,  the 
evaporation  of  which,  I  am  told,  diffuses  an  agreeable  coolness  through 
the  room.  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  arrangement  of  a  respectaUe 
tradesman's  house  in  its  eveiy-day  attire,  and  unprepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  visiters ;  I  scarcely  believe  that  with  us,  young  girls  of  the  same 
rank  would  have  shown  the  same  polish  of  manners  and  absence  of  re- 
straint in  the  presence  of  entire  strangers. 

'*  Our  host  proposed  to  show  us  the  lions  of  the  place,  and  escorted 
us  to  the  arsenal.  Three  weeks  before,  I  had  seen  that  of  Toulon  in 
full  activity;  I  was  now  to  see  one  laid  out  on  an  equally  large  scale, 
and  in  which  formerly  7000  workmen  were  constantly  engaged,  whereas 
all  Carthagena  now  contains  only  12,000  inhabitants.  In  one  yard  I 
saw  some  anchors  of  a  venerable  age,  and  in  another  about  a  dozen 
men  seemed  to  be  rubbing  the  rust  off  some  old  cannon-balls.  This 
was  all  I  now  saw  either  in  the  shape  of  stores  or  workmen,  but  grass, 
weeds,  and  wild  flowers  were  growing  everywhere  in  rich  luxuriance. 
The  vast  and  spacious  buildings  were  all  in  a  ruinous  condition,  some 
absolutely  in  ruins.  The  bustle  of  trade  and  manu&cturing  industry 
have,  at  best,  something  imexhilarating  about  them  in  my  eyes,  but  of 
the  desolate  impression  produced  by  the  ruins  left  by  departed  acti- 
vity, no  one  can  have  an  idea  that  has  not  seen  something  Hke  this 
colossal  monument  of  commercial  decay. 

''The  temples  of  antiquity,  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  are  po- 
etical in  their  decline,  for  the  spirits  that  peopled  them  in  the  days  of 
their  splendour  still  wander  through  the  cherished  ruins ;  but  what 
spirit  would  condescend  to  haunt  the  ruins  of  a  rope- walk  ?  Trade 
has  no  spirit,  and  sets  none  in  movement ;  it  knows  of  nothing  but 
positive  speculations,  and  sets  nothing  in  movement  but  legs  and  arms; 
but  let  the  wheel  stop,  and  poverty,  wretchedness,  beggary,  are  the 
immediate  consequences.  Alas,  to  he  poor  is  no  greater  hardship 
than  to  be  rich,  for  our  wants  increase  with  our  power  of  gratifying 
them ;  but  to  become  poor,  that  is  bitter,  for  it  carries  with  it  an  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  a  fall !  How  much  more  then,  when  it  is  a  nation 
that  has  become  poor.  Spun  is  not  poor,  th^  will  tell  me,  for  it  pos- 
sesses inexhaustible  i^esources  within  its  own  soil;  but  of  what  worth  are 
those  resources  to  people  who  know  not  how  to  bring  them  into  play? 
At  the  time  of  the  Moors,  Spain  contained  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants ; — some  stnr  thirty ; — ^now  it  does  not  contain  ten.  The  land  was 
then  rich  and  flourishing,  and  sufficed  for  all  the  wants  of  a  luxurious 
population.  Of  course  it  must  then  have  possessed  resources,  that 
became  dormant  in  proportion  as  the  population  melted  togetiier.  The 
land  remains  uncultivated,  because  roads  and  canals  are  wanting  for 
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the  conveyaaoe  of  its  produce.  The  plaint  of  Castile  grow  the  finedt 
wheat  in  the  world,  and  when  .grown  it  is  given  to  the  pigv,  becttoie 
the  grower  has  no  means  of  conveying  it  to  a  market.  There  is  no 
trade  but  along  the  coast,  and  even  there  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  smugglers.  The  land  that  once  monopolized  the  trade  of 
both  the  Indies,  the  land  that  could  fit  out  the  Invincible  Armada  for 
the  conquest  of  England,  possesses  at  present  not  a  single  man-of-war, 
and  has  no  commerce  but  what  is  carried  on  by  smug^^lers !  I  know 
not  why,  but  there  seems  to  have  clung  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  peculiar  power  of  exhausting.  Wherever  they  have  ruled, 
in  Spam,  in  Naples,  and  in  France,  a  vampire  seems  to  have  sucked  out 
the  me-blood  of  the  land ;  and  the  movements  which  we  now  behold, 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Spain,  are,  aflber  all,  perhaps,  not  manifestations 
of  reviving  force,  but  the  last  convulsions  of  expiring  delnlity." 

The  last  remark  comes  with  tolerable  grace  from  a  professed 
Legitimist  and  a  contemner  of  trade  and  constitutions !  But, 
there  is  some  truth,  and  some  good  writing,  in  the  passages  we 
have  Quoted. 

At  Malaga  our  tourist  leaves'the  steamer,  travels  up  the  countrv 
to  Granada,  and  familiarizes  herself  more  and  more  with  Spanish 
manners.  At  Malaga,  where  the  English  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade,  the  waiter  at  one  of  the  hotek  speaks  English,  This  is 
characteristically  welcomed  by  the  countess.  "  I  am  deHghted  to 
find  myself,  for  once  in  my  life,  in  a  country  where  my  French  is 
of  no  earthly  use  to  me."  At  Granada  she  was  still  more  pleased, 
to  find  among  the  students  one  who  spoke  German  with  fluency, 
and  whom  she  u^ged  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Ranke's  History 
of  the  Popes.  The  English  historians,  Bobertson  and  Gibbon, 
she  found  had  been  recently  translated,  and  '  devoured'  by  the 
public. 

Spain,  she  tells  us,  is  after  all  the  real  land  of  equality.  In  no 
country  is  there  so  little  distinction  between  the  different  classes* 
The  Den  is  Hberally  given  to  every  man,  and  the  humblest 
peasant  and  the  wealthiest  lord  are  indiscriminately  addressed 
as  tuted.  There  is  no  capital  city,  for  many  of  the  provincial 
capitals  think  a  great  deal  more  of  themselves  than  they  do  of 
M!adrid;  and  there  are  few  people  with  fortunes  sufficiently  large 
to  offer  a  painful  contrast  between  their  own  luxury  and  the  d^ 
titution  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  Every  man  smokes  his 
cigar,  every  woman  coquets  with  her  fan.  Temperate  habits 
prevail  among  the  high  and  among  the  low:  aaid  rich  and  poor 
join  in  the  same  diversions,  the  evening  promenade  aaid  the 
corrida  de  toros. 

One  entire  Letter,  we  should  add,  is  devoted  to  an  admirable 
description  of  a  buU-fight  at  which  the  writer  was  present.  Like 
aU  strangers,  she  was  msgusted  with  the  spectacle,  and  vowed  she 
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would  never  Bee  another  while  she  lived;  yet  a  few  weeks  later,  at 
Cadiz,  where  great  preparations  were  making  for  a  corrida,  'we 
find  her  frankly  owning  that  she  became  infected  by  the  general 
enthusiasm,  and  was  deterred  &om  going  to  the  least  only  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  kept  her  a  prisoner  in  her 
room  for  some  days. 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  pleased  her  in  Spain  than 
Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.  The  motley  population  of  Gibraltar  has 
long  been  matter  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  every  stranger, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  excite  so  lively  an  imagination  as  that  of 
countess  Hahn-Hahn,  but  Gibraltar  had  another  and  greater 
charm  in  her  eyes,  for  our  coimtess  sets  off  her  hatred  to  France 
with  a  kind  of  adoration  of  England. 

''  Oh !  those  English !"  she  exclaims ;  ''  how  I  should  hate  them  if 
I  did  not  love  them  !  but  I  do  love  them,  for  they  are  the  only  people 
nowadays  that  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  a  revolution,  but  go  on  feanessly, 
in  their  own  way,  without  troubling  themselves  with  the  apprehensioii 
of  such  an  event.  The  French  are  a  people  of  words,  we  of  thoughts, 
the  English  of  action.  We  are  better  and  more  humane,  perhaps,  in- 
asmuch as  thoughts  are  mostly  purer  than  actions;  but  in  moral 
vigour  and  courage,  and  in  self-confidence,  the  English  far  surpass  us, 
and  {hose  are  the  qualities  by  which  a  nation  g^ws  to  greatness. 
England  will  fall  one  day,  but  not  before,  like  Rome,  she  has  held  the 
mastery  of  the  world." 

In  her  love  towards  us  she  even*  undertakes  to  defend  those 
national  peculiarities  of  which  strangers  have  been  almost  always 
unanimous  in  condemnation.  The  customary  reserve  of  an 
English  traveller,  she  maintains,  is  more  agreeable  in  itself,  and 
more  becoming  to  the  wearer,  than  the  habitual  volubility  and 
intrusiveness  of  a  Frenchman. 

Here  we  stop:  national  modesty  sides  with  want  of  space 
against  the  attractiveness  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  And  in  what 
the  countess  has  since  added  to  her  *  Letters',  respecting  Paris, 
we  find  no  temptation  to  prolong  our  remarks.  It  is  the  least 
happy  of  all  her  writings.  It  is  a  perpetual,  wearisome  fault- 
finding. Nothing  in  France  can  the  countess  endure.  Even 
nature  is  repulsive  to  her  there.  She  saw  it  so  much  wilder  in 
Spain,  so  much  sweeter  in  Italy,  so  much  greater  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  natural  in  a  sickness  of  the  eyes  to  hate  the  light,  and  even 
the  gas-lamps  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  are  not  spared  by  the 
coimtess  Hahn-Hahn.  As  for  public  institutions,  she  dislikes 
them  all;  the  men  she  detests  and  despises;  and  for  her  own  sex 
— ^it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  what  she  accuses  a  Frenchwoman 
of  being,  in  almost  every  case,  she  herself  decidedly  is  in  these 
portions  of  her  '  Letters':  ennuyee,  use,  blasee,  and  altogether 
msuficrable. 
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Abt.  VI. — Libri  due  delle  Istituzumi  Civili,  accommodate  alF  uso 
del  Foro,  (mera  postutna  di  FRANCESCO  FoRTl.  (Two  Books 
of  Civil  Institutes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Bar.  By  F. 
FoBTi.)    Firenze,  presso  Teditore  G.  P.  Vieusseux.    1840. 

The  feeling  which  in  the  early  periods  of  English  history  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  the  courts  of 
common  law,  and  set  the  authority  of  the  general  customs  of  the 
realm  in  the  place  of  the  imperial  code  of  Justinian,  may  in  some 
respects  be  considered  imfortimate.  It  has  been  traced  to  the 
free  spirit  of  the  nobles,  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  absolute 

Erinciples  of  civil  government  to  be  met  with  in  that  compi- 
ition;  but  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  probability,  it  has  been 
referred  to  a  personal  jealousy  entertainea  for  the  class  who  were 
its  exclusive  expounders,  the  clergy.  However  this  may  be, 
the  voluntary  rejection  of  the  authority  of  that  law  deprived 
us  of  a  system  which  had  been  the  slow  accumulation  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  ages,  and  which  was  as  much  in- 
debted for  its  principles  to  the  republican  sentiments  of  the 
Scasvolas,  of  Aquilius  Gallus,  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  die  li- 
beral minds  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian,  as  to  the  more  biassed 
views  of  the  subsequent  Roman  jurisconsults.  That  the  admis- 
sion of  the  system  into  our  courts  would  in  any  way  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  rational  Uberty,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
see:  political  revolutions  are  seldom  much  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Forum,  and  whilst  all  the  constitutional  principles, 
which  form  in  fact  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  part  of  the  civil 
law,  might  have  been  rejected  as  the  occasion  arose,  all  the  more 
valuable  customs  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  could  easily  have  been 
preserved.  Why  not  in  England  as  in  Germany,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Savigny,  although  they  have  borrowed  much  from 
the  private  law,  they  have  taken  very  little  from  the  criminal, 
and  absolutely  nothing'from  the  constitutional  sjrstem,  of  the  Ro- 
mans? But  whether  the  conclusion  be  just  or  ill-founded,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  rejection  of  the  civil  law  was  the  act  of  wisdom 
or  folly,  it  is  certain  that  the  English  historian  and  antiquarian 
must  equally  base  their  researches  upon  the  foundation  of  Ro- 
man customs  and  institutions.* 

•  "  Our  coDtemporaries,"  says  Sir  Fnmds  Falgraye, "  have  done  much  for  the 
ehicidation  of  this  questiQii.  Savigny  has  demonstrated  the  continuance  of  a 
Boman  policy  and  a  Roman  people,  far  into  the  middle  ages.  The  rise  of  the 
xoyaJ  prerogatives  of  the  Engluh  kings  out  of  the  principles  of  the  Boman  ju- 
rispmdenoe  has  heen  traced  with  profound  learning  hv  Mr.  AUen.  And  aner 
having  long  investigated  the  sulgect,  I  may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  add  my  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  possiUe  mode  of  exhihitmg  the  states  of  Western  Cliristendom 
in  their  true  a^ed,  unlesi  we  consider  tiiem  as  arising  out  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Cesan." 
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It  was  long  supposed  that  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  territories  which  constituted  the  Western  Empire 
had  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law.  Altliou^h 
the  clergy  during  that  early  period  are  frequently  found  zealously 
favouring  and  enforcing  the  '  Jus  Romanum,*  the  term  was  cer- 
tainly not  understood.  Robertson  himself  fell  unaccountably  into 
the  error  of  including  in  it  canon  law.  The  works  of  Donate 
d'Asti,  Muratori,  and  Griannone,  have  however  set  the  question 
entirely  at  rest.  It  is  no  longer  supposed  that  the  ancient  juris- 
prudence ever  entirely  lost  its  authority.  The  Goths  themselves 
nave  now  been  made  to  play  a  new. part  in  the  liistory  of  society 
— as  jurists.  No  doubt  any  longer  exists  that  they  set  the 
highest  value  upon  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius, 
the  Titles  of  Ulpian,  and  the  Sentences  of  Paulus,  which  they 
were  in  the  constant  practice  of  consulting.  All  these  volumes 
it  is  known  that  they  annotated  and  abridged.* 

Notwithstanding  the  respect  occasionally  shown  to  the  civQ 
kw  when  cited  in  the  English  common  law  courts,  it  was  only 
with  Lord  Mansfield,  the  character  of  whose  mind  and  accom- 
plishments  directed  him  that  way,  that  any  thing  like  a  know- 
ledge or  appreciation  of  the  system  appears  to  have  commenoed. 
Since  that  period,  writers  have  from  time  to  time  directed  public 
attention  to  the  gfeat  advances  recently  made  by  the  scientific 
study  of  jurisprudence  in  France  and  Germany.  The  *  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  may  have  contributed 
to  the  growing  taste.  StiU  the  works  upon  this  subject  which 
have  issued  from  the  EngHsh  press  are  trifles  compared  with 
the  comprehensive  and  luminous  contributions  of  continental 
jurists.  We  have  a  poor  book  written  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  upon  the  Constitutional  History  of  Rome,  and  a  more 
respectable  performance  by  Mr.  Spence,  called  •  Inquiry  into  the 
Qngin  of  the  Laws  and  Political  Institutions  of  Modem  Europe.' 
A  learned  publication  by  Dr.  Taylor,  styled  '  The  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Laws,'  and  an  elegant  and  well-written  treatise  by  the 
late  Mr.  Plimket  Burke,  called  *  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Laws 
and  the  Government  of  Rome,'  have  each  obtained,  and  not 
unjustly,  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  But  it  is  to  the 
translations  of  foreign  jurists  that  every  English  reader  is  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse,  who  is  desirous  of  finding  ample  imfor- 
mation  imited  with  accuracy  of  research,  philosophical  precision, 
or  original  and  masterly  arrangement. 

Italy  is  entitled  to  her  own  share  in  the  progress  which  juris- 
prudence has  made  in  the  last  century,  indeed,  there  is  one 
glory  more  pecidiarly  her  own  :  that  of  having  been  mainly  in- 
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strumental  in  the  improvement  of  the  important  study  of  eiiminal 
jurisprudence,  and  of  having  effected  the  erasure  from  most 
European  codes  of  provisions  imworthy  of  civilization  and  re- 
pugnant to  every  sentiment  of  justice.  The  attention  of  Europe 
was  first  directed  by  the  publication  of  Beccaria's  treatise,  '  Dei 
Delitti  e  delle  Pene,'  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  its  criminal 
systems.  The  work  was  received  by  men  of  thought  with  active 
concern  as  well  as  deep  interest ;  and,  ha^nng  been  popularised 
by  the  commentary  of  Voltaire,  it  began  at  once  to  produce  those 
wholesome  fruits  of  which  we  are  still  engaged  in  gathering  in. 
the  harvest.  Then  came  the  original  work  of  Filangieri,  *  La 
Scienza  della  Legislazione,'  embracmg  in  its  comprehensive  pkii 
(left  incomplete  by  the  premature  death  of  its  author)  the  kindred 
sciences  of  juri^rudence  and  political  economy.  No  ordinary 
pmse  due  to  this  learned  efiort  is,  that  of  having  supplied 
Buonaparte  with  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Prench  law,  and  for  the  erection  of  that  at  once  least  perishable 
and  least  questionable  monument  of  his  glo^^  the  Code  Napoleon. 
The  celebrated  treatise,  '  Del  Genesi  del  Dintto  Penale,'  publi^ed 
in  1797  by  Romagnosi,  an  Italian  inferior  to  neither  whom  we  have 
named  in  depth  of  reasoning  and  a^t^ngth  of  capacity,  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  treatises  by  the  same  writer  upon  most  of  those 
controverted  and  important  questions  which  still  agitate  the  jurist 
and  political  economist,  and  are  of  paramoimt  interest  as  affecting 
the  destiny  and  happiness  of  nations. 

Had  not  death,  almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  literary 
career,  removed  Francesco  Forti  from  the  exercise  of  his  useful 
duties,  his  name  might  perhaps  have  been  mentioned  as  not  the 
least  amongst  those  benefiictors  of  mankind,  who,  through  the 
alow  but  certain  conclusions  of  laborious  thought,  have  deducedi 
and  caused  to  be  received  in  practice,  principles  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  society  and  civilization.  He 
might  have  made  himself  known  not  merely  as  a  careful,  profound, 
and  earnest  searcher  after  truth,  but  as  the  discoverer  of  new  fields 
for  human  exertion :  not  merely  as  the  impartial  and  perspicuous 
annalist  of  his  country's  laws,  but  as  himself  in  some  sort  their 
regenerator.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  early  estimate  of  his 
capacity  formed  by  a  most  competent  judge,  a  near  rdlative, 
the  accomplished  Sismondi,  who,  referring  to  the  limited  range 
afforded  to  genius  by  the  law  in  Italy,  di^uaded  liim,  it  is  said, 
while  yet  in  his  nineteenth  year,  from  embracing  the  legal  pro- 
fession, because  he  thought  him  destined  to  exercise  a  higher 
.influence  upon  the  pubHc  m  a  larger  sphere. 

Forti  was  bom  in  Pescia,  in  the  Tuscan  territories,  on  the  lOdi 
day  of  November,  1806,    lEs  parentage  was  respectable.    His 
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father  was  Antonio  Cosimo  Forti,  and  his  mother  Sarah,  sister 
of  Sismondi.  When  a  child,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  he 
appears  to  have  afforded  no  earnest  of  future  excellence,  but  to 
have  been  taciturn,  imready,  and  slow  of  intellect.  The  fire  that 
slept  within  him  is  described  to  have  been  first  awakened  by  emula- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  Thence  he  was  trans* 
ferred  to  the  schools  of  Florence,  where  he  appears  to  have  shown 
great  capacity  for  philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  November, 
1822,  he  removed  to  the  umversity  of  Pisa,  with  the  view  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  His  extraordinary  natural  abili- 
ties there  decidedly  developed  themselves,  so  as  to  excite  parti- 
cular attention;  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
June,  1826,  he  proceeded  to  Florence  to  commence  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  That  his  attainments  were  at  this  time  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Ihis  friends,  cannot  be  doubted. 
His  rellow-collegians  and  university  tutors  felt  assured  of  his  pro- 
fessional success,  prepared  as  he  was  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  Pandects,  and  with  the  luminous  writings  of  Pothier,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  enlightened  and  perspicuous  Gravina.  But  mere 
professional  success  was  not  the  aim  of  Forti's  ambition.  The 
profound  and  universal  principles  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  law, 
had  an  interest  for  him  that  at  once  overpassed  those  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  English  practitioner 
must,  for  mere  profit  sake,  confine  himself  He  saw  that  the 
volumes  which  formed  the  libraries  of  his  companions  constituted 
only  a  collection  of  decisions :  mere  digests,  in  which  the  point  ad- 
judicated was  every  thing,  the  principle  upon  which  it  rested 
nothing  :  and  not  having  met,  amongst  all  the  existing  mass  of 
legal  volumes,  a  single  one  which  could  serve  as  a  philosophical 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  practice  of  the  law,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  him  of  the  work,  afterwards  left  unfinished, 
once  posthumously  published,  and  now  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  :  the  *  Civil  Institutes  adapted  to  the  Forum.'  From 
this  period  until  1832  some  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
in  the  '  Anthologia,'  a  periodical  published  at  Florence,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen  ;  all  of  them  evincing  an  acuteness  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  and  an  extent  of  readmg,  remarkable  in 
in  one  so  young.  During  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been 
also  earnestly  employed  in  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for 
the  great  work  already  projected.  In  1830,  he  had  passed  with 
the  g^reatest  credit  the  examination  necessary  to  his  admission  to 
practise  as  an  advocate;  and,  although  his  dislike  to  the  actual 
practice  of  the  profession  still  seems  to  have  continued,  yet,  being  . 
one  of  a  large  family  with  a  slender  patrimony,  and  without  other 
resources,  he  was  notwithstanding  compelled  to  look  to  it  for  the 
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means  of  subsistence.  As  early,  however,  as  November  1832, 
when  he  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  the  appointment  at 
Florence  of  deputy  judge  of  the  customs  in  the  Kegia  Ruota 
Criminale.  Upon  this  the  extreme  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  who, 
from  the  tenour  of  his  previous  writings,  had  claimed  liim  (it 
would  appear  without  sufficient  reason)  as  a  fellow-partisan,  at- 
tacked him  with  many  ungenerous  imputations,  to  which  Forti 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  detractions  of  another  class  of  his  enemies  (who  mur- 
mured at  the  office  having  been  conferred  upon  a  yoimg  theorist, 
as  he  was  termed,  one  who  liad  had  no  practice  as  an  advocate), 
were  soon  sufficiently  answered  by  the  consummate  learning,  the 
lucid  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  the  logical  deduction  of  prin- 
ciples, which  he  exhibited  in  his  office.  At  the  same  time,  the 
odium  which  rarely  fails  to  attend  the  fimctions  of  a  criminal 
magistrate,  was  diminished  by  the  generous  forbearance  with 
which  he  conducted  his  public  prosecutions. 

We  have  described  Forti's  strong  distaste  to  the  ordinary 
professional  practice,  from  which  he  was  thus  early  and  oppor- 
tunely taken.  It  receives  striking  illustration  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  brother  advocate,  Raimondo  Gozzani,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  appointment. 

"  Even  if  1  am  to  remain  without  the  hope  of  further  advancement, 
still  I  am  satisfied  with  my  appointment  in  the  same  degree  as  was  my 
aversion  to  the  practice  of  an  advocate ;  an  aversion  so  great  that  but 
for  the  dread  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave  I  verily  believe  I  would  rather 
have  thrown  myself  into  tne  Amo.  The  sense  of  being  now  free  from 
a  harassing  thought  has  restored  to  me  the  health  which  I  have  dur* 
ing  so  many  months  been  losing ;  although  I  shall  have  the  fatigue  of 
reading  my  arg^uments  at  the  public  sittings,  an  office  in  truth  little 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  my  lun&;s,  still  I  believe  that  my  constitution 
will  thereby  receive  less  damage  wan  from  my  previous  life  spent  in 
pleadings  and  anxious  thought.  I  quit  a  profession  abhorrent  to  my 
feelings,  and  am  become  one  of  the  magistracy.  This  1  believe  will 
content  me,  and  I  think  that  I  possess  qualities  which  will  enable  me  to 
exercise  my  functions  at  least  with  self-satisfiBu^on." 

The  career  opened  to  him  was  unhappily  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration :  the  health  of  which  he  nere  speaks  despondinglj^, 
continued  to  decline.  Recalled  by  the  express  wishes  of  lus 
friends  to  the  production  of  his  original  work,  the  '  Civil  Insti- 
tutes,' he  prepared  it  for  the  press,  it  is  said,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  in  the  last  months  before  his  death.  That  event  took 
place  on  the  10th  of  February,  1838,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age.    His  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  shortened  by  his 
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habit  of  devoting  his  nights  to  the  severest  studies:  it  being  re- 
corded of  him  that  from  childhood  he  had  never  been  able  to 
apply  himself  to  reading  when  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
His  constitution  was  sickly;  we  have  seen  him  allude  to  his  weak 
lungs;  and  his  death  had  been  preceded  by  those  of  his  mother 
and  his  two  younger  brothers.  He  left  a  young  widow,  to  whom 
he  had  not  long  oeen  married;  but  no  issue;  and  is  described  to 
have  met  his  fate  with  Christian  faith  and  philosophic  tranquillity. 

The  '  Civil  Institutes/  of  which  the  first  volume  alone  has 
reached  us,  was  intended,  as  indeed  the  title  tells  us,  to  serve  for 
the  use  of  the  Tuscan  bar.  Written  upon  a  far  more  conmre- 
hensive  plan,  it  was  to  have  filled  the  place  occupied  in  Eng- 
land by  '  Blackstone's  Commentaries,'  and  in  the  United 
States  by  the  *  Commentaries'  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent.  The  entire 
work  was  to  have  consisted  of  four  books.  The  first  treating  of 
laws  in  general;  the  second  of  those  relating  to  persons;  the 
third,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  which  Forti  proposed  to 
discuss  at  length  the  ontology  of  right  and  the  legal  sense  of 
technical  worc£,  was  to  have  comprised  the  laws  relating  to  pro- 
perty; and  to  the  fourth  and  concluding  book  was  to  have  been 
assigned  the  explanation  of  the  course  of  civil  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice,  with  a  final  chapter  containing  an  analysis  oi  the 
whole  work. 

The  necessary  materials  for  tliia  undertaking  he  had  been 
many  years  coUecting,  but  unfortunately  he  commenced  the 
labour  of  composition  only  eight  months  before  his  death,  and 
was  thus  only  able  to  complete  the  first  two  books.  Of  these  it 
may  be  said  that  the  first  is  the  part  more  particularly  attractive 
to  the  general  reader.  It  is  interesting  in  many  points:  and  not 
the  least  for  its  evidence  as  to  the  sentiments  felt  and  suffered  to 
be  published  ty  the  more  enlightened  Italian  princes  of  the 
present  day,  respecting  the  past  and  present  institutions  of  their 
country,  their  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  changes,  their  re- 
forms and  revolutions,  the  grounds  and  principles  upon  which 
the  existing  system  is  considered  to  rest,  and  the  arguments  and 
reasoning  cited  in  its  defence  or  justification.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
recommendation  of  tliis  part  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
reasoned,  and  we  may  add,  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  present 
institutions  of  Italy,  by  a  very  able  man,  who  held  an  official 
appointment  in  that  country.  But  it  also  possesses  merits  more 
peculiarly  its  own. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  to  which  we  would  more 
particularly  direct  attention,  are  devoted,  as  is  usual  in  the  in- 
troductory part  of  similar  works:  the  first,  to  a  consideration  of 
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the  abstsract  nature  and  definition  of  laws;  and  the  second  to  the 
source  of  its  moral  obligation.  After  distinguisliing,  in  those 
chapters,  between  the  supreme  and  ministerial  offices,  and  between 
the  various  forms  of  government,  he  comes  to  the  delicate  subject 
of  absolute  sovereignty.  Here,  imitating  MacchiaveUi,  he  refrains 
from  suggesting  theories,  but  contents  himself  with  detailing  facts. 
"  Va  dietro  alia  veritJl  delle  cose  e  non  ad  alcun  imaginazione  di 
essa."  The  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  the  worst  in  the  book,  and 
a  conclusion  in  wiiich  nothing  is  concluded.  It  is  the  chapter 
which  follows  this  that  the  general  reader  will  find  most  instructive. 
This  division  may  be  said  to  constitute  in  itself  an  entire  and  dis- 
tinct work  upon  the  sources,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the 
civil,  constitutional,  and  ecclesiastical  law  of  Italy;  interspersed 
with  notices  of  the  lives,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  works, 
of  the  most  distinguished  juridical  and  political  writers,  not  of  his 
own  coimtry  only,  but  of  Europe,  during  the  space  of  two  thousand 
years  :  from  the  time  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Cicero,  down  to 
the  Theorists  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  divides  the  chapter 
into  four  sections:  treating  separately:  first,  of  the  Roman  laws; 
secondly,  of  the  laws  in  force  during  the  barbarian  ages;  thiidly, 
of  the  laws  of  the  people  of  Italy  from  the  eleventh  to  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  fourthly,  of  the  laws  of  the  principal  states 
of  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth.  In  a  final  section 
heaves  a  concise  account  of  the  restoration  of  1814. 

The  first  section  constitutes  mainly  a  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rome,  under  its  regal,  aristocratical,  democratical,  and  im- 
perial forms  of  government.  After  mentioning  with  approbation 
the  theories  of  V  ico  and  Niebhur,  and  noticing  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  Roman  law  of  patrons  and  clients,  and  those  upon  which 
feudal  institutions  were  afterwards  made  to  rest,  he  particularizes 
the  changes  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Republic,  and  assents 
to  the  opinion  of  Macchiavelli,  that  the  dechnc  of  Rome,  not- 
withstanmnff  extensive  territorial  acq|uisition  subsequently  made, 
dates  Grom  uic  commencement  of  its  sixth  century:  when  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  aristocracy  had  given  way  before  those  successes 
6f  the  lower  classes,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny. 
According  to  Forti,  whilst  the  calamities  which  in  its  sevenUi 
centuiy  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  Republic,  proceeded  from  the  par- 
tisans of  the  plebeians;  all  the  means  of  sedety  and  reform  r^ted 
with  those  who  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  aristocracy.  Yet  is  the 
writer  no  bigoted  finrourer  of  rank,  for  we  find  him  approving  of 
all  the  popular  innovations  made  before  the  sixth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  we  are  to  suppose  the  true  triumph  of  the  lower 
classes  to  consist  in  abolishing  exclusive  privileges  of  high  birth; 
in  obliging  patridans  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  popular 
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esteem;  in  opening  to  all  men  in  all  stations  the  path  which  leads 
to  the  merited  rewards  of  virtue.  But  he  adds  that  it  would  be 
above  the  power  of  man  to  make  that  path  as  smooth  and  easy  to 
the  poor  and  unknown  as  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  he  seems 
to  tnink  that  even  if  it  were  so  made  attamable,  the  result  migbt 
possibly  be  pregnant  with  mischief  to  society. 

He  notices,  to  disapprove  of,  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
ancients  and  adopted  by  Rousseau  and  Mably  (and  we  may  add 
by  Macchiavelli),  as  to  the  necessarily  transitory  duration  of  all 
avil  govenmients.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  upon  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  contest 
between  the  Jurisconsults  and  the  Orators,  are  all  detailed  with 
great  perspicuity.  We  may  remark  in  ^asang,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  merely  honorary  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  legal  profession, 
became,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Cincian  Law,  as 
im^nary  at  Rome  as  it  is  in  England. 

The  political  opinions  of  Cicero,  as  deduced  from  the  books, 
'  De  Legibus,'  *  ue  Officiis,'  and  *  De  Republic^,'  Forti  enters 
upon  with  great  care,  as  affording  the  most  important  data  respect- 
ing the  progress  made  in  the  science  of  government  at  that  epoch. 
These  passages  admirably  illustrate  Forti's  manner  of  conveying 
the  results  of  his  toil  and  research,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  trans- 
late them.  In  themselves,  also,  they  are  very  valuable  and  inte- 
resting. 

^^  Cicero,  highly  accompliahed  iq  every  branch  of  Greek  philoflophy, 
endowed  with  a  most  powerful  imagination,  a  warm  admirer  of  every 
generous  sentiment,  and  entertaining  lofty  conceptions  of  the  force  of 
human  reason,  was  not  one  readily  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  that  the 
science  of  right  and  wrong  should  have  no  higher  source  than  the  or- 
dinances of  men  varying  according  to  the  will  of  legislators,  or  that  it 
should  be  based  upon  metaphysical  subtleties,  submitted  merely  to  the 
test  of  authority.  He  persuaded  himself  of  the  necessity  of  construct- 
ing a  system  of  rules  founded  on  reason,  which  mi&^ht  serve  to  distinguish 
a  good  from  a  bad  ordinance ;  ihe  latter  he  regarded  as  an  infringement 
of  right  which  society  had  aided  in  producing.  The  test  for  judging  of 
the  propriety  of  human  laws  he  thought  that  he  had  found  in  uie  law 
of  nature;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  supreme  system  adopted  by  the  gods, 
the  sovereigns  of  the  universe,  for  uie  government  of  mankind.  From 
this  fountam  he  derived  that  absolute  and  eternal  justice  which  defines 
the  boundaries  of  good  and  evil  without  reference  to  social  institutions 
or  human  opinions.  This  idea  of  absolute  justice,  Cicero  weU  observes, 
cannot  exist  without  pre-simposing  a  religious  belief  in  a  supreme  regu- 
lator of  the  world,  who  wiiQs  the  happiness  and  advancement  of  the 
human  race.*    According  to  him,  the  commands  and  prohibitions  of 

*  Ck.  de  LegiK  L  6,  7, 10,  16, 15, 16  ;  H  4,  7. 
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this  snpreme  law  are  known  to  man  by  the  natural  light  of  reason  ;  at 
leasty  wheneTer  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  self-examination  and  to  consult 
his  own  conscience.  Hence  the  precept  of  the  sage  of  antiquity,  who 
considered  self-knowledge  to  be  the  basis  of  wisdom,  is  pregnant  with 
profound  meaning.*  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  himsdf  convinces  a 
man  that  he  is  by  nature  disposed  to  society,  and  that  it  is  a  state  neces- 
sary to  human  existence  \\  ihat  all  mankind  constitute  only  one  family, 
having  a  common  father  and  governor,  who  loves  them  aU  alike,  and 
obliges  them  to  the  performance  of  mutual  good  offices.}  He  infers, 
therefore,  that  the  principles  of  the  egoists  who  look  only  to  selfish 
objects  and  personal  advantages,  and  the  sentiments  of  those  who  hmit 
their  acts  of  kindness  to  their  family  and  Mends,  and  neglect  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  universal  happiness,  are  equally  opposed  to  the  law 
of  nature,  as  also  are  those  ordinances  which  refer  every  idea  of  right  to 
the  mere  relations  of  citizenship  without  providing  for  the  just  interests 
of  foreigners  and  slaves.  §  Justice,  which  is  eternal,  regards  all  men 
alike,  and  does  not  suffer  one  individual  to  further  his  own  interests  by 
taking  fix)m  another  that  which  is  his  due.||  Tyrants  alone  are 
without  the  pale  of  human  law.1[  Inequality  of  rank  arises  firom  the  ne- 
cessities of  society,  and  cannot  be  made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  necessity.  One  of  its  effects  is  the  distinction  oetween  civil  and 
domestic  societies,  and  that  ^eat  family  which  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  human  race  ;  the  closer  me  social  tie,  the  greater  the  obligation  of 
the  individual.**  So  our  countrymen  are  nearer  to  us  than  foreigners, 
and  our  family  nearer  than  our  mends,  but  both  our  family  and  our 
friends  ought  to  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  Republic  ;|t  ^^^  ^^^  so- 
ciety, which  constrains  all  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  is  the 
foundation  and  guarantee  of  all  good,  and  is  to  be  considered  the  most 
important  object  of  the  duties  of  social  man.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
actions  so  base  in  their  nature  that  they  ought  not  to  be  committed, 
even  with  the  view  of  saving  one's  country.  J} 

'^  The  wickedness  of  man  frequently  renders  it  necessary  to  use  violence 
against  our  fellow-creatuies  and  to  resist  force  by  force:  thus  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  criminals,  we  are  to]avail  ourselves  of  penal  provisions, 
but  when  with  public  enemies,  we  must  resort  to  war :  the  former  method 
should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  ;§§ 
the  latter,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  necessary. ||||  Both  in  times  of  peace 
and  war  there  are  rules  of  reason  which  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  are  styled  the  law  of  nations. Y1[  The  observance  of  these  rules  dis- 
tinguishes just  wars  from  those  offences  against  humanity,  which  proceed 
from  pirates  and  robbers.***  The  vanquished  should  be  treated  with 
justice  and  humanity,  since  it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  to  rule  tlirough 
the  influence  of  fear.fff     A  ibrgetfulness  of  this  by  the  Romans  during 
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ihe  sixth  and  ievenlji  centuries  led  to  ihe  ruia  of  the  Bepubiic,  vUdi 
Cicero  aflGbms  to  have  been  well  merited,  and  ms  it  were,  awmxded  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods.* 

*'  Haring  thus  shown  Cicero's  conceptions  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  let 
us  now  see  what  he  thought  of  the  constitutions  of  Republics.  He  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  state  is  not  mstituted  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  administer  it  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  uni- 
versal good-t  Tlie  first  duty  of  everj  government  consists  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  fill  according  to  the  precepts  of  justice.  Having  fixed 
this  as  tiie  canon  of  absolute  justice  for  all  states,  he  proceeds  to  reason 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  goyemment,  that  is  to  say,  respecting  the 
mode  which  furnishes  preferable  securities  for  attaining  the  end  of  riTil 
society.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  governments,  whether  regal,  aristo- 
cratical,  or  popular,  may  equally  satiny  national  wants,  provided  wisdonoi 
and  moderation  concur  in  tne  rulers ;  and  the  records  of  history  prove 
(hat  all  these  three  forms  of  government  have  in  their  times  answeied 
their  particular  purpose  of  social  advantage  and  convenience,  so  tiiat  it 
would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  constant  and  absolute  rule  as  to 
which  of  the  three  modes  is  best  4  experience,  however,  renders  it  ma- 
nifest, that  the  wickedness  of  man,  neither  knowing  in  a  low  station  of 
life  how  to  avoid  baseness,  nor,  in  a  high,  how  to  use  the  favours  of* 
fortune  in  moderation,  makes  all  these  governments  readily  degenerate 
into  injustice.  The  preferable  form  of  a  Republic  will  consist  in  such 
an  union  of  institutions  as  may  best  associate  the  three  principles  of  a 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  and  thus  give  a  le^timate  in- 
fluence to  all  the  forces  of  society  .§  This  reasoning  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  which  would  at  present  be  used  in  support  of  a  represent- 
ative government.  Cicero  nad  not  arrived  at  the  practical  conclusion, 
although  he  has  laid  all  the  rational  foundations  which  might  have  led 
to  its  establishment,  if  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  were  ever  possible  for 
a  system  of  reasoning  h  priori  to  precede  the  civil  institutions  them- 
selves.** 

Afterwards  Forti  speaks  of  Dante.  And  as  there  are,  perhajw, 
not  many  readers  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy'  rightiy  informed  in 
these  special  details  of  the  great  Florentine  poet's  mode  of  think- 

Sy^  we  ima^pne  that  this  analysis  of  hia  political  treatise  *  De 
onarchia*  will  interest  them  as  well  as  others. 
*'  After  defining  a  monarchy,  Dante  proposes  three  questions :  first,  if 
that  form  of  government  be  necessary  to  human  happiness ;  secondly,  if 
the  claim  to  monarchy  set  up  by  the  Koman  people  was  rightful ;  thiraly, 
whether  the  tide  of  the  monarch  is  derived  immediately  from  God 
without  depending  upon  his  ministers  or  vicars  upon  earth.  All  these 
questions  Dante  resolves  in  tiie  affirmative. 

'^  The  aiguments  cited  in  support  of  the  principal  assumption  of  the  first 
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book '  De Moiiarelii4*  are:  first,  Ae  aathority  of  Aristode  ooofirmed  by 
reasoDiagv  intended  to  lead  us  to  tlie  inference  that,  without  unity  of 
power  taere  can  be  no  tranquiility  ;  secondly,  the  analogy  between  a 
monarchy  and  the  general  goremment  of  the  imiverae  depending  as  it 
does  upon  one  God;  thiidfy,  that  the  freedom  from  vulgar  passions, 
induced  by  his  elevated  and  independent  position,  ocmstitutes  the  monarch 
an  impartaaJ  judge  for  administering  justiee ;  fourthly,  that  readily  be- 
coming enamotn^  of  a  social  happiness  of  which  he  is  himself  the 
cause,  he  is  on  this  very  account  more  disposed  to  advance  it ;  fifthly, 
that  his  great  superiority  of  force  prevents  his  following  the  crooked 
policy  necessarily  adopted  by  petty  potentates  and  party  governments 
m  republics. 

"  In  commending  a  monarchy,  however,  Dante  shows  no  intention  of 
fiivouring  despotism,  but  considers  the  monarch  as  an  appointed  minister 
for  the  common  good.  Nor  would  he  seek  to  abolish  the  municipal 
statutes,  and  forms  of  trial;  but  in  every  thin?  that  respects  the 
universal  order  he  would  have  all  to  depend  upon  we  supreme  decision 
of  the  emperor,  founded  upon  the  councils  of  the  g^eat  and  wise.  To 
furnish,  then,  the  best  idea  of  his  system,  he  may  be  said  to  con* 
template  an  universal  monarchy,  since  at  the  dose  of  the  first  book  he 
lavishes  great  praise  upon  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  period  which  he 
appears  to  have  considered  one  in  which  tJbe  practical  advantages  of  his 
system  were  tested. 

^^  In  the  next  two  books  he  treats  of  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  his  subject,  and  occasionally  rises  to  a  style  almost  inspired,  return- 
ing, however,  always  to  strict  reasoning.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
more  details,  but  will  content  myself  with  alluding  to  the  capital  posi- 
tion by  which  he  disposes  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  Donation 
believed  by  him  to  have  been  made  by  Constantine  :  he  contends  for  its 
nullity,  both  on  the  ground  of  defective  power  in  Constantine  to  make 
any  such  disposition  of  the  empire  and  fr^m  incapadty  on  the  part  of 
the  popes  to  receive  it.  This  doctrine  of  the  incapacity  of  the  spiritual 
to  incorporate  with  itself  the  temporal  power  whidi  was  condemned,  ac- 
corded with  the  sentiments  above  alluded  to,  as  having  been  entertained 
hy  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  after  him  by  Marsilius  of  Padua.  The 
tunes  were  not  favourable  to  such  a  theory  respecting  the  ri^t  of  the 
empire ;  and  indeed  before  Dante's  time,  or  whilst  he  was  an  mfant,  the 
great  question  between  the  empire  and  the  popes  had  substantially 
terminated  with  the  extinction  of  the  SuaUan  frimily :  of  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  factions  he  could  have  seen  little  except  the  prejudices 
left  behind  them,  and  which  served  as  pretexts  for  wars,  involving 
only  municipal  and  £Eunily  interests.  The  empire  in  his  time  was  in 
a  state  of  impotence,  not  at  all  meriting  sympathy  in  Italy.  But 
such  is  the  effect  of  great  names  having  attached  to  them  ideas  of  right 
liiat  Dante  was  indited  to  place  confi^oe  in  tiie  Emperor  Henry  VII., 
who  went  into  Italy  rather  to  levy  tributes  and  exhibit  a  spectacle  of 
feebleness  than  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

'<  When  Dante  had  attained  maturity,  the  political  power  of  the 
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popes  in  Italy  had  already  begun  to  decline,  and  eyen  in  the  Gudph 
cities  a  policy  independent  of  papal  influence  had  become  developed,  al- 
though ancient  prejudice  and  avernon  to  the  nobks  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  political  institutions  bearing  the  names  of  the  Gndphie 
party.  Even  persons  of  the  middle  dass,  whom  afiiedrs  of  commerce  and 
negotiations  for  loans  often  introduced  to  courts,  leant  the  arts  of  «>- 
vemment^  cUscoursed  upon  the  great  questions  of  Christianily,  and  habi- 
tuated themselves  to  judge  of  them  with  a  liberal  spirit." 

In  these  two  extracts,  illustrating  the  political  opinions  current 
at  extraordinary  epochs  in  the  history  oi  civilization,  we  have  laid 
before  our  readers  a  precis  of  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  to  be  met  with  in  the  range  of  literature:  Cicero 
and  Dante.  Their  intentions  were  good,  their  efforts  were  un- 
fortunate :  both  were  victims  of  persecutions,  terminating  in  the 
one  case  in  a  violent  death,  and  in  the  other  in  exile  and  penury. 
We  now  turn  to  another  instance  of  "  a  great  man  falling  with. 
a  falling  state,"  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  portrait  of  the 
Florentine  secretary.  Unhappy  in  his  death,  in  his  life  he  had 
been  more  unhappy.  It  was  one  long  series  of  struggles  ;  of 
poverty,  of  torture,  moral  and  physical;  and  last  came  the  dis- 
tress of  vritnessing  the  fall  and  degradation  of  his  country.  And 
however  he  may  have  been  spared  that  severest  anguish  of 
having,  like  Bacon,  "  to  follow  yet  living  the  funeral  of  liis  own 
reputation,"  he  was  deprived  of  the  mented  reward  of  heroic  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  his  native  land;  his  name  was  branded  with 
immerited  reproach ;  and  his  memory  transmitted  to  the  detesta- 
tion of  posterity.  It  has  required  the  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
and  the  generous  and  concurring  exertions  of  learning  and  criti- 
cism, in  some  sort  to  redeem  his  fame.  In  estimating  the 
character  of  Macchiavelli,  common  fairness  compels  us  to  remem- 
ber that  he  was  the  intimate  and  respected  fiiend  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  of  his  day  in  Florence;  that  his  services  were 
never  wanting  to  his  country  in  the  hour  of  her  peril;  that  the 
long  and  determined  defence  of  their  betrayed  city  by  the  Flo- 
rentine youth  was  mainly  owing  to  his  precepts,  and  his  ordi- 
nances for  establishing  a  local  mihtia.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  his  treatise,  '  II  Principe,'  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
controversy,  was  a  posthumous  publication.  The  book,  said 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  is  neither  a  lesson,  a  satire,  nor  a  pane- 
gyric, but  a  theory  of  usurpation.  Forti's  remarks  respecting  it, 
however,  are  well  worth  submitting  to  the  reader. 

"  When  Savonarola  ceased  to  exist,  the  genius  of  Macchiavelli  had 
already  attained  maturity.  This  great  man,  already  distinguished  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  enguged  in  all  the  public  affairs 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ensuing  century,  is  the  representative  of  an- 
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dent  Italian  vudom ;  aU  hia  sdence  was  poIiticaL    A  knowledge  of 
antiquity^  in  wbich  he  was  moie  than  moderately  vened,  had  in  Bun  a 
practical  application  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Though  philosophy  had  imparted  no  systematio  form  to  his  ideas,  still 
the  study  of  human  actions  was  with  him  the  true  foundation  of  political 
science.     Accustomed  to  this  practical  mode  of  viewing  things,  Mac- 
chiavelli  omitted  the  abstract  consideration  of  justice  and  honesty. 
Imputations  have  therefore  been  made  against  his  works,  from  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  absolve  them.     Frequently  he  expressed  in  his  writ- 
ings only  what  he  saw,  and  his  works  therefore  furnish  matter  of  acca* 
sation  against  all  those  who  in  his  day  busied  themselves  in  politicSi 
better  founded  than  that  which  they  supply  against  the  author.     In 
short  his  writings  are  not  to  be  considered  as  hooks  of  doctrine,  hut 
as  methodical  collections  of  observations.     The  motives  which  usually 
influence  the  human  will,  the  means  of  attaining  the  proposed  objects 
of  particular  governments,  the  causes  which  produce  the  prosperity, 
dediine,  or  ruin  of  political  institutions,  the  moral  effects  of  different 
forms  of  government  upon  the  condition  of  a  people,  are  in   all   the 
works  of  Macchiavelli  detailed  according  to  the  lessons  of  expeiience, 
with  such  subtlety  as  entitles  us  perhaps  to  say  that  there  never  existed 
go  consummate  a  master  of  pohtical  science.     That  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions which  is  more  peculiarly  directed  to  the  conaderation  of  morals 
and  politics  has  furnished  arguments  for  the  government  of  states  to  au- 
thors of  every  class,  whatever  variety  of  theories  they  may  have  adopted. 
Whoever  is  acqiiainted  with  the  wntings.  of  those  who  preceded  or  those 
who  immediately  succeeded  him  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  must  admit  that 
Macchiavelli  was  not  the  originator  of  new  and  singular  doctrines,  but 
reduced  to  a  system  those  which  many  Italians  before  him  had  pro«- 
mulgated,  which'  some  of  his  own  contemporaries  regarded  as  just  in 
theoiy,  and  which  the  politicians  of  his  day  actually  practised.     He 
surpassed  them  all  in  perspicuity  and  arrangement ;  unfortunately  he  was 
eqimlly  pre-eminent  by  the  peculiar  method  which  he  adopted  in  treat- 
ing his  subject,  occupying  himself  only  with  the  means  best  adapted  to 
produce  a  given  end  without  reference  to  its  abstract  morality.     Many 
have  aflFected  to  see  a  difference  of  intention  in  the  treatise,  *  The 
Prince,'  and  the  '  Discourses  upon  the  first  Decad  of  livy,'  and  indeed 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  popular  sentiment.     But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  were  is  one  spirit  running  through  all  the  works  of  Macchiavelli, 
who  does  not  seek,  according  to  modem  fashion,  to  propose  theories  as 
to  different  forms  of  government,  but  to  describe  their  essential  charac- 
teristics, the  neeessaiy  means  for  their  maintenance  and  their  respective 
advantages.     And  in  this  point  of  view,  whilst  the  tyrant  may  learn 
precepts  for  his  guidance  both  in  the  *  Pribace'  and  the/  Discourses,'  the 
man  who  wishes  to  guard  against  a  tyranny  may  also  extract  from  both 
those  works  lessons  for  his  direction.     We  can  then  well  understand 
how  general  odium  attached  to  a  book  which  tauriit  the  art  of  tyranny 
in  such  a  manner  as  necessarily  to  make  known  the  science  of  freedom. 
But  in  each  work  it  is  still  an  art,  and  not  any  abstract  theoiy  of  jus* 
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iSce,  that  MacchiavelH  undertakes  to  discius,  and  if  it  be  an  injunooa 
practice  to  separate  the  eonnderation  of  the  art  from  the  idea  of  ite 
abstract  morality,  the  *  Discourses'  themselves^  as  well  as  all  his  other 
writings,  are  equaJlj  liable  with  the  ^  Prince'  to  the  same  re^tMUsL" 

Macchiavelli,  says  Bacon,  **  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  having 
described  man  as  lie  is,  rather  than  as  he  ought  to  be."  AB 
speculation  respecting  human  actions  must,  to  afford  any  light, 
be  founded  upon  human  experience.  The  attempt  to  suDstitute 
for  it  ima^inaiy  theories,  respecting  motives  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  will,  cannot  fail  at  all  times  to  divert 
inquiry  from  its  legitimate  object.  The  '  Prince'  is  not,  as  Voltaire 
and  many  after  him  have  imjustifiably  assumed,  a  system  of  policy 
whose  adoption  is  recommended  as  expedient  for  the  interests  of 
all  sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  Macchiavelli  expressly  excludes 
from  his  consideration  the  case  of  hereditary  monarchies,  and,  in- 
deed, all  governments,  except  those  that  are  acquired  by  force. 
He  says,  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  this:  'If  you  have  not 
scrupled  to  act  the  part  of  an  usurper,  you  can  only  maintain  your 
position  by  the  adoption  of  a  poHcy  such  as  Cesar  Borgia  em- 
ployed, a  policy  of  systematic  cruelty  and  dissimulation.  The 
sophistical  language  of  the  usurper  of  Shakspcare  says  as  much: 

Deeds  ill  began  make  strong  themselyes  by  iU. 
We  have  seen  Forti's  opinion,  indeed,  respecting  the  injurious 
effect  of  separating  the  consideration  of  the  act  from  the  idea  of 
its  abstract  morality.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  Macchiavelli, 
in  his  preface  to  his  history,  claims  the  merit  of  never  assigning  in 
his  Narrations  an  honest  intent  to  a  dishonest  action,  and  of  never 
detracting  from  praiseworthy  conduct  by  fefcrrinff  it  to  an  ex- 
ceptionable motive.  That  his  writings  occasionally  assume  tho 
character  of  generous  inspiration,  will  appear  from  his  *•  Discourse 
^pon  the  Reform  of  Florence,'  addressea  to  Leo  X. 

The  third  section  of  the  '  Institutes,'  which  comprises  the  period 
of  five  centuries  from  the  year  1000,  may  be  regarded  as  an  useful 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  next  section  traces  the  history  of  jurisprudence  up  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  various  public  questions  and 
doctrines,  political  and  reUgious,  which  have  in  the  interval 
agitated  and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  progress  of 
the  most  disastrous  opinion  of  all,  that  of  the  admissibuity  of  po- 
litical assassinations,  Forti  thus  describes. 

"  More  calamitous  doctrines  were  at  the  same  time  entertained  as  to 
re^cide  and  political  assassinations.  A  sacred  principle  requires  man 
to  respect  the  life  of  his  fellow-creature,  and  forbids  any  private  in« 
dividual  to  destroy  life  through  a  zeal  of  justice,  but  tells  him  to  confide 
in  the  protection  of  laws  administered  in  constitutional  ways.     This 
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flftlutaiy  principle  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  frequently  disregarded 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory  during  the  sixteenth  century.     Necessity 
was   the  pretext  assigned  in  juslincation  of  the  assassination  of  a 
powerfnl  chief  of  party,  or  formidable  statesman,  whose  individual  power 
placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.     A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  - 
was  used  with  respect  to  regicide  and  conspiracies  levelled  at  the  lives 
and  power  of  princes.     From  the  assumption  that  a  prince,  instead  of 
being  the  father  of  his  subjects,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy, 
they  naturally  inferred  that  they  were  at  Hberty  to  get  rid  of  him.    The 
more  approved  modes  of  effecting  this  object  were  constitutional  ones, 
such  as  to  call  in  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  states,  with 
the  view  of  imposing  limits  to  an  incipient  tyranny,  as  well  as  to  try  and 
pass  sentence  upon  kings  who  had  already  been  guilty  of  makmg  a 
despotic  use  of  their  power.     And,  although  it  was  usual  to  appeal  to 
the  chief  pontiff,  or  to  the  emperor,  in  the  case  of  principalities,  which 
admitted  their  dependence  upon  the  empire,  still  it  was  considered 
lawful  also  to  offer  armed  resistance;   but  then  the  question  arose, 
whether,  in  the  event  of  constitutional  methods  being  insufficient,  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant  could  be  justified  by  a  zeal  for  justice.     The 
affirmative  was  not  without  its  supporters.      Amongst  those  whose 
eloquence  and  acuteness  of  argument  rendered  them  most  formidable, 
were,  undoubtedly,  George  Buchanan,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who,  in  the 
year  1569,  composed  his  book  '  De  Jure  Regni,'  which  he  published  ten 
years  afterwards,  and  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who  in  1599  also  published 
his  work,  <  De  Rege  et  Regb  Institutione.'    Another  production  was  also 
much  spoken  of  by  the  learned,  called  '  Junius  Brutus,  or  Vindida 
contra  Tyrannos,'  which  probably  first  saw  the  light  in  1579,  and  was 
attributed  by  many  to  Theodore  Beza,  but  it  has  become  so  rare  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.     I  have,  however,  had  in  my  hands  a 
French  book,  with  the  following  titie :    De  la  Puissance  legitime  du 
Prince  sur  U  Peuple^  et  du  Peuple  sur  le  Prince,  par  Etienne  Junius 
Brutus^  traduit  en  Frangais  en  1581 :  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
Junius  Brutus  once  so  &mous :  if  but  so,  it  would  not  now  be  considered 
as  justii^ing  the  repute  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
not  being  any  way  comparable,  either  in  force  of  argument,  or  warmth 
of  eloquence,  to  tiie  work  of  Buchanan,  and  still  less  to  that  of  Mariana. 
The  writings  of  these  two  autiiors  are  in  fact,  both  in  respect  of  their 
sdentific  arrangement,  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed,  strictly 
j^osophical  productions.     They  are  ornamented  by  an  elegance  of 
style  and  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  are  much  more  calculated 
to  seduce  the  intellect  and  persuade  the  vrill :  whereas  the  French  work 
above  aEhided  to  is  altogether  an  artificial,  theological  composition,  and 
though  not  inelegant,  speaks  rather  in  the  language  of  the  schools  than 
of  sectarian  enthuaasm.     There  were  many  works  of  a  similar  nature 
published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  particularly  by  the  Huguenots  :  for 
these  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hertius  and  other  authors,  who  have  collected 
lem. 

"But  meanwhile  there  were    many  learned  men  in  France   and 
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England  who  opposed  these  doctrines  as  to  regidde.  At  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the    seventeenth   century,   hoth    the   theological  fiaculty  of 
Paris  and  the  Parliament  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  reriving  the 
ancient  decrees  which  proscribed  all  doctrines  tending  to  arm   par- 
ricidal hands  agfunst  the  Hves  of  soTcreims.      The  States  General 
in  1615  came  to  a  similar  determination,  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
had,  five  years  previously,  prohibited  the  teachers  of  his  order  from 
saying  or  writing  any  thing  directly  or  indirectly  leading  to  that  con- 
clusion.     The  acts  of  the  States  General  in  1616  also  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  regicides  had  not  been  without  many  secret  friends. 
The  murder  of  Henty  IIL  in  1589,  and  of  Henry  IV.  m  1610;  the  fire- 
quent  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England ; 
were  likely  to  occasion  great  terror :  n6r  was  this  likely  to  be  diminished 
by  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  1587,  against  whom 
had  been  especially  directed  those  works  of  Buchanan  which  discussed 
the  paramount  right  of  a  people  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
its  sovereigfns.      The  practice   of  political  assassinations  adopted  by 
Philip  the  Second,  had  a  similar  fatal  tendency.      The  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  committed  by  order  of  Charles  IX.  in  1572,  Uie  murder 
of  the  Guises  at  Blob  in  1588,  by  direction  of  Henry  IIL,  are  two 
enormities,  both  of  which  were  sought  to  be  justified  by  the  same 
principles  upon  which  the  reasoning  respecting  political  assassination 
then  rested.     These  dreadful  occurrences  are  conspicuous  and  celebrated 
in  history,  but  about  the  same  time  there  were  many  other  massacres 
occupying  no  prominent  position  in  history,  which  were  defended  by  the 
same  arguments.    But  no  reasoning  can  lessen  their  iniquity  nor  render 
less  atrocious  these  features  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.     No  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots.     Each  party  showed  a 
similar  blindness  in  holding  for  doctrine  that  the  end  might  justify  the 
means,  and  those  wise  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  order  to  mode* 
rate  the  heat  of  party,  were  soon  able  to  convince  themselves  of  the 
moral  impossibility  of  confining  popular  fimaticism  within  any  just 
limits." 

To  the  problem  which  all  ages  have  found  so  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, the  due  limits  of  Church  and  State,  Forti  brings  few 
additional  means  of  judgment  that  are  either  new  or  striking. 
We  therefore  pass  that  portion  of  his  work,  and  close  our 
extracts  here. 

The  style  of  Forti  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  difiuseness,  and  is 
not  free  from  some  minor  blemishes.  But  the  work  is  a  pos- 
thumous publication,  and  never  received  any  correction  from  the 
author,  who  in  the  interval  of  his  official  duties  dictated  it  to  his 
amanuensis:  some  of  the  references  are  incomplete,  and  some 
entirely  wanting.  Still  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  volume  of 
great  merit,  useful  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  imbodying  all 
the  new  facts  suppUea  by  the  researches  of  Hugo,  Sa\dgny, 
Niebhur,  Yico,  and  Maj.    We  know  no  single  production  m 
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the  English  or  any  foreign  language  which  can  be  referred  to 
as  supplying  the  same  amoiint  of  information  upon  the  kindred 
subjects  of  Roman,  Barbarous,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Italian  law. 
Nor,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  is  it  necessary  to  wade  through  pages 
of  dry  and  uninteresting  reading:  the  style  is  engaging,  and  the 
method  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  at  once  amusing  and 
perspicuous. 

TTie  great  work  of  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  same  ground,  but  many  sources  of  information, 
familiar  to  the  jurist,  were  excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
that  consummate  writer.  Indeed  the  quarter  from  which  he 
derived  a  knowledge  of  the  science  would  at  the  present  day 
be  acknowledged  insufficient.  Heineccius  was  thought  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  the  best  writer  of  elementary  books  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  but  his  works,  however  excellent,  furnish  no 
such  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  progress  of  juris- 
prudence as  are  to  be  met  with  in  more  modem  writers.  The 
commentaries  of  Gains,  discovered  by  Niebhur,  and  verified  by 
Savigny,  were,  when  Gibbon  wrote,  buried  amongst  the  dusty 
and  unauthenticated  parchments  of  Verona.  The  interesting 
treatise  *  De  Republica'  of  the  Roman  orator,  which  extensive 
classical  reading  would  have  fulljr  enabled  the  English  historian 
to  appreciate,  lay  confounded  with  more  ignoble  and  equally 
unidentified  stores  in  the  Vatican.  Niebhur  had  not  thrown 
light  upon  the  early  institutions  and  constitutional  forms  of  the 
Roman  Republic :  Hugo  had  not  illustrated  the  progress  of  that 
branch  of  me  civil  laws  which  regulates  the  relations  of  private 
individuals:  and  Savigny  had  not  directed  the  energies  of  his 

S^werful  and  luminous  mind  to  the  state  of  jurisprudence  during 
e  dark  ages.  But  of  aU  these  various  sources  of  information 
FoRTi  availed  himself,  and  the  result  has  been  the  production 
of  a  work  useful  to  his  profession,  interesting  to  literature,  credit- 
able to  his  country,  and  honourable  to  his  memory. 
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Art.  Vn. — Cansuelo.    Par  Geobge  Sand.    Paris.    1842. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti 
at  Venice,  there  took  place  a  rehearsal  of  sacred  music,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  celebrated  old  maestro  Porpora.  Having 
dispensed  blame  Hberally  among  the  careless  and  laughing  girls 
who  surround  him  (the  members  of  those  *  Scuole'  whose  ex- 
penses were  defrayea  by  the  state,  which  afterwards  portioned 
them  for  marriage  and  the  cloister),  he  has  roused  from  her  ab- 
stracted studies  a  slender  ill-dressed  child,  to  receive  the  mea- 
sured praise  he  denies  to  the  rest,  and  sing  at  his  command  the 
*  Salve  Regina,'  with  the  finest  voice  that  ever  wakened  the 
cathedral  echoes.  *  Consuelo'  is  Madame  Sand's  new  heroine: 
at  tliis  commencement  of  her  biography  scarce  fourteen ;  a  dark 
plain  child,  come  of  old  Spanish  blood;  calm  as  the  waters 
of  the  lagimes,  active  as  the  gondolas  which  skim  along  their 
surface. 

Consuelo  supports  her  modier.     She  has  for  playmate  the  joung 

Slebeian  Anzolcto;  protege  of  the  virtuoso  count  Zustiniam,  who 
estines  him  for  his  theatre  of  San  Samuele.  This  is  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  having  the  beauty  peculiar  to  his  country,  endowed 
with  great  natural  powers  for  music,  but  rejected  for  a  pupil  by 
Porpora,  who  saw  m  his  eye  audacity  rather  than  firmness,  and 
found  in  his  character  the  vanity  which  threatens,  like  a  spring- 
tide, to  swecjp  away,  at  some  fatal  rise,  all  that  has  been  built  on 
its  shore.  The  relation  of  the  two  playmates  is  very  prettily 
sketched. 

"  He  (Anzoleto)  had  met  the  little  Spanish  girl,  first  by  chance,  be- 
fore the  Madonna,  singing  psalms  in  her  devotion ;  and  he,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  exercising  his  voice>  had  sang  with  her  by  starlight  through 
entire  evenings ;  and  then  they  had  met  again,  on  the  sands  of  the  Lido 
collecting  shells  :  he  to  eat  their  contents,  she  to  string  them  for  sale  in 
chaplets  and  ornaments :  and  again,  they  had  met  at  church,  she  pray- 
ing to  God  with  all  her  heart ;  ne  gazing  at  the  fair  ladies  with  dl  Ws 
eyes  :  and  in  all  these  meetings,  Consuelo  had  seemed  to  him  so  good, 
and  gentle,  and  obliging,  and  gay,  that  he  had  made  himself  her  liiend 
and  inseparable  companion  without  well  knowing  wherefore.  He  felt 
friendship  for  Consuelo,  and  being  of  a  country  and  a  people  where  pas- 
sions rule  rather  than  attachments,  he  found  for  this  friendship  no  name 
but  love.  Consuelo  accepted  this  mode  of  speaking,  having  made  one 
observation :  *  You  call  yourself  my  lover,  then  you  mean  to  marry  me  V 
and  he  had  replied,  *  Certainly,  if  you  choose  it,  we  will  be  married.'  It 
was  thenceforward  a  settled  thing.  Perhaps  to  Anzoleto  it  was  a  sport, 
while  Consuelo  believed  in  him  with  the  most  entire  faith  in  the  world. 
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Then,  without  acooonting  to  himself  for  the  charm  which  drew  him  to- 
wards Consuelo;  having  yet  no  sense  of  the  heaatifol;  not  knowing  whe- 
ther she  was  fair  or  ugly ;  himself  enough  the  child  to  he  amused  with 
her  games  no  longer  of  his  age,  so  much  a  man  as  to  respect  scrupu- 
lously her  fourteen  years ;  he  led  with  her  in  puhlic,  on  the  marhle  pave- 
ment and  canals  of  Venice,  a  life  as  pure,  as  hidden,  almost  as  poetical, 
as  that  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  beneath  the  palm-trees  of  tiie  desert 
Though  they  had  a  liberty  as  absolute  and  more  dangerous,  no  family, 
no  vi^ant  and  tender  mother  to  form  them  to  virtue,  no  devoted  fol- 
lower to  seek  them  at  night,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  not  even 
a  dog  to  warn  them  of  danger,  they  made  no  kind  of  fidL  They  tra- 
versed the  lagunes  in  an  open  boat  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours 
without  oars  <nr  pilot :  they  wandered  over  the  sands  without  watch  or 
conductor,  or  care  of  the  rising  tide.  They  sang  before  the  shrines, 
raised  beneath  vine-boughs  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  without  thought 
of  the  advanced  hour,  or  want  of  other  bed  till  morning  than  the  white 
flagstone^  yet  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  stopped  before  the 
theatre  of  Fulcinella,  and  followed  with  passionate  attention  the  fantastic 
drama  of  the  fiedr  Corisanda,  queen  of  the  Marionettes,  without  recol- 
lecting the  absence  of  breakfast  and  slight  chance  of  supper.  They 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  unruly  pastimes  of  the  Carmval,  having  for 
all  disguise  and  sole  ornament,  he  his  jacket  turned  on  the  wrong  side, 
she  a  large  knot  of  ribband  above  the  ear.  They  made  sumptuous  re- 
pasts on  the  parapet  of  a  bridge  or  the  steps  of  a  palace,  with  sea  fruitSi 
or  stalks  of  raw  fennel,  or  bark  of  cedra.  In  short,  they  led  a  free  and 
joyous  life,  with  no  more  perilous  caresses  or  feelings  than  would  have 
belonged  to  two  children  of  like  size  and  age.  Days  and  years  went 
on ;  Anzoleto  had  other  and  less  pure  loves ;  Consuelo  did  not  guess 
any  other  possible  than  that  of  which  she  was  the  object ;  she  grew  to 
girlhood  without  believing  herself  obliged  to  more  reserve  with  ner  be- 
trothed ;  he  saw  her  alter  and  grow  tall,  feeling  no  impatience,  and  de- 
siring no  change,  in  this  intimacy  without  cloud,  without  scruple,  with- 
out mystery,  without  remorse." 

Anzolcto  has  gone  through  his  trial.  He  has  won  by  a  word 
of  flattery  the  suffrages  of  a  rival  who  may  prove  a  OTOtectress, 
the  actress  Gorilla,  the  favourite  of  his  patron  count  /justiniani. 
He  has  been  applauded  by  all  his  auditory,  save  one,  and  Gorilla 
leads  him  before  the  silent  Porpora:  but  the  old  man  denounces 
his  faults,  and  dooms  while  he  acknowledges  his  genius,  as  one 
"  steril  as  a  sacred  fire  which  will  light  nothing."  He  has  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  and  the  company  has  separated. 

Anzoleto,  who  from  policy  had  soothed  the  actress  Gorilla,  and 
from  no  better  motive  also  withdrawn  from  an  intrigue  that 
might  injure  him  with  the  count,  parts  from  her  on  her  palace 
steps  atone  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  month  of  February;  the 
shed  to  which  he  retires  will  not  open  at  this  imdue  hour  ;  the 
pavement,  his  couch  so  often,  will  soil  the  unaccustomed  habit  he 
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wears.  Heated  with  exertion,  shivering  with  the  night  air,  ve 
and  weary,  he  wanders,  guided  by  chance,  through  the  desolate 
streets,  till  he  reaches  one  of  those  small  'places/  called  in 
Venice  *  Corti,'  though  they  are,  in  fact,  not  courtyards,  but  an 
assemblage  of  poor  buildings  opening  on  a  common  space  :  sonae- 
times  a  passage,  sometimes  an  'impasse,'  wretchedly  inhabited. 
He  has  instinctively  arrived  before  the  most  miserable  of  these, 
and  raising  his  eyes,  as  he  hears  his  own  name  softly  rooken,  sees 
in  the  moonlight,  on  the  terrace  above,  the  figure  of  Consuelo. 
Her  he  had  forgotten  since  sunset :  during  those  hours  of  self-love 
and  ambition,  when  her  nobler  image  would  have  been  unconge- 
nial. She  comes  down  and  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  they 
ascend  on  tiptoe  the  tottering  stair  to  the  terrace. 

"  *  What,  my  poor  friend,'  said  Anzoleto,  *  you  haye  waited  for  me  till 
now  ?*  *  Did  you  not  say  you  would  come  to  give  me  an  account  o£ 
your  eyening?  Tell  me  then,  whether  you  sang  well,  whether  you 
were  applauded*  whether  you  haye  obtiuned  an  engagement  ?'  *  And 
you,  my  kind  Consuelo,'  said  Anzoleto,  suddenly  struck  with  remorse,  as 
he  saw  the  gentleness  and  confidence  of  this  poor  girl,  '  tell  me,  too,  if 
you  were  impatient  at  my  long  absence ;  if  you  are  not  fatigued  with 
waiting  for  me  thus ;  if  you  were  not  yery  cold  on  this  terrace ;  if  you 
thought  of  supping ;  if  you  are  not  offended  with  me,  for  coming  so 
late  ;  if  you  were  not  anxious  ;  if  you  accused  me  ?'  '  Nothing  of  all 
this,'  she  replied,  throwing  her  arms  frankly  round  his  neck,  'if  I  was 
impatient  it  was  not  with  you;  if  I  am  fatigued  or  cold,  I  do  not  feel  it» 
since  you  stand  there;  if  I  have  supped,  I  do  not  recollect  it  IMd 
I  accuse  you  ?  of  what  should  I  accuse  you  ?  Was  I  anxious  ?  why 
should  I  be  so  ?  Offended  with  you? — neyer !'  *  You  are  an  angel,' 
said  Anzoleto,  embracing  her.  '  Oh  my  Consolation,  all  other  hearts  are 
false  or  hard.' " 

Anzoleto  is  feverish  from  excitement,  and  shivering  with  the 
cold,  but  it  wants  still  three  hours  of  dawn,  and  his  own  hovel 
will  not  open  before.  He  begs  to  sit  a  few  moments  sheltered  in 
her  chamber.  It  is  contrary  to  her  habits  to  admit  him  there 
after  nightfall.  She  offers  to  wrap  him  in  her  poor  worn  mantilla, 
her  own  only  protection  against  the  inclement  air,  and  which  had 
once  served  to  adorn  her  mother.  But  his  teeth  chatter,  he  dreads 
the  hoarseness  which  mi^ht  ruin  his  hopes,  and  so  she  leads  him 
into  the  desolate  room  ynth  the  half-effaced  firesco  ornaments  on  its 
plastered  walls.  When  he  murmurs,  then,  that  he  would  give  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  half  an  hour,  and  she 
touches  his  hot  forehead  and  cold  hand,  she  at  once  bids  him  lie 
down,  and  covers  him  with  the  blanket  which  had  been  her 
mother's  shroud  till  the  boat  for  the  dead  came  to  bear  her  away, 
and  herself  returns  to  the  terrace  to  teU  her  chaplet  to  guard  hiin 
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from  the  illness  she  fears.  This  is  a  beautiful  scene,  with  fine 
and  affecting  reference  to  the  change  that  is  so  soon  to  follow. 

Count  Zustiniani,  weary  of  Corffla,  and  anxious  to  replace  the 
actress  by  a  superior  singer  in  his  theatre  of  San  Samuele,  has 
received  Anzoleto's  recommendation  of  Consuelo :  but  remember- 
ing the  dark  thin  girl,  whose  face  broke  the  charm  her  voice 
wrought,  he  objects  her  plainness  to  the  astounded  lover  as  an 
obstacle  not  to  be  vanquished.  We  must  translate  a  portion  of 
the  next  chapter.  On  Consuelo's  part  it  is  pure  and  true  ;  but 
that  a  young  man  of  Kfe  and  habits,  and,  above  all,  of  a  vain  and 
restless  tendency  of  mind,  such  as  Anzoleto's,  shoidd,  during  two 
years,  have  daily  shared  her  studies  and  visited  her  garret,  without 
knowing  whether  she  were  fair  or  ugly,  seems,  we  will  not  say 
very  absurd,  but  at  least  very  unnatursA  Madame  Sand  expkdns 
the  anomaly  after  her  own  &shion.  Living  unknown  in  Venice, 
retired  from  the  Scuole  wherein  her  poverty  and  foreign  birth 
made  her  an  intruder,  no  one  took  the  trouble  of  observing  to 
Anzoleto  the  change' in  his  betrothed;  and,  having  heard  ner 
called  ugly  at  an  age  when  such  reproach  had  no  stinff,  now  that 
criticism  was  silent,  he  forgot  to  think  on  the  subject.  His 
vanity  had  taken  another  direction ;  he  dreamed  of  the  theatre 
and  celebrity  there;  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  conquests. 
Besides,  their  manner  of  life  had  altered  since  their  early  days. 
We  may  stop  to  observe  the  change. 

Anzoleto  was  right  to  say  that  tiie  name -she  bore  was  a 
beautiful  one :  it  signified  "  consolation :"  and  when  her  mo- 
ther's health  failed — ^the  mother  who  had  been  in  her  childhood 
so  imperious,  and  was  grown  so  despairing,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  sing  in  the  cafes  at  evening,  her  guitar  in  her  hand 
and  the  wooden  tray  to  receive  coin  before  ner — the  firetful  old 
woman  retired  for  ever  to  her  miserable  bed  in  the  most  miser- 
able garret  of  the  Corte  MineDi;  and  Consuelo,  that  she  might 
never  quit  her,  changed  her  own  habits  totally.  She  abandoned 
all  the  joys  of  her  wanderings,  her  liberty,  her  very  love. 
Anzoleto  was  indignant,  but  reproached  in  vain ;  so  he  resolved  to 
forget  her,  but  that  was  impossible.  He  attempted  to  lead  a  less 
regular  life,  and  it  pleased  him  for  a  time.  But  he  found  that  his 
health  and  comfort  suffered,  and,  saved  from  this  even  by  his 
egotism,  he  tried  solitude  and  study.  Then  he  found  Consuelo 
necessary  to  his  talent  as  well  as  to  his  happiness,  so  he  re- 
turned to  diare  her  sedentary  life,  and,  though  such  devotedness 
was  in  no  part  of  his  character  or  disposition,  even  her  care  of  the 
dying  woman.  All  these  changes  are  exquisitely  marked :  the 
poverty  of  his  nature  being,  through  them  all,  as  distinct  as  the 
wealth  of  hers.    In  the  last  moments  of  the  mother,  they  swore 
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never  to  leave  each  other.  Yes,  Anzoleto  had  promiaed  this, 
and  with  a  serious  emotion  he  had  never  known  before.  For 
he  is  conscious  of  Consuelo's  merit,  though  he  caimot  do  it 
entire  justice;  he  has  an  affection  for  her,  an  affection  which  is  a 
hafait;  above  all  there  has  been  connected  id  his  mind  with  her 
a  hope  of  an  association  of  interests,  which  ia  time,  he  has  felt, 
woidd  be  brilliant  and  profitable.  Hence  the  pledge  that  they 
should  never  part ;  hence  the  application  we  have  described  to 
Zustiniani.  This  had  been  made,  unknown  to  her:  foresight  was 
not  one  of  the  qualities  of  Consuelo :  and  now  the  objection  as 
to  her  appearance,  which,  if  true,  was  insuperable,  struck  him 
with  consternation. 

^  *  Why  do  you  look  at  me  thus  ?'  said  Consuelo,  seeing  him  enter  her 
ehaniber  and  contemplate  her  with  a  strange  air,  without^speaking  a  word. 
'  One  would  think  you  had  never  seen  me.'  '  It  is  true,  Consuelo,'  he 
answered,  'true,  that  I  never  saw  you.'  'Is  your  brain  turned?' she 
said.  '  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean/  *  Good  heaven,  I  believe  you,' 
exclaimed  Anzoleto, '  Ihave  a  great  blackspot  there,  through  which  I  can- 
notseeyou.'  'Mercy,  you  are  ill.'  '  No,  dear  girl,  be  calm ;  let  us  try  to 
see  clearly.  Tell  me,  Consuelo,  do  you  think  me  handsome  ?'  '  Cer- 
tainlv,  since  I  love  you.'  *  And  supposing  you  did  not  love  me,  how 
should  I  appear  to  you  then  ?'  '  How  can  I  tell  ?'  *  When  you  look  at 
other  men,  do  you  know  whether  they  are  handsome  or  ugly  ?'  *  Yes, 
but  I  think  you  handsomer  than  the  handsomest'  '  But  is  it  because  I 
am  so,  or  bcK^ause  you  love  me  ?'  *  I  dare  say,  both ;  besides,  every  one 
says  vou  are  handsome,  and  you  know  it  well ;  but  what  does  that 
fflgnify?'  *I  wish  to  know  whether  you  would  love  me  even  if 
I  were  hideous?'  'I  probably  should  not  perceive  it.'  'You 
think,  then,  that  one  may  love  an  ugly  person?'  'Why  not, 
since  you  love  me  ?'  '  You  are,  then,  ugly,  Consuelo  ?  really,  truly,  tell 
me,  answer  me,  you  are  uriy  then  ?'  '  I  was  always  told  so ;  4)  you 
not  see  it  ?'  '  No,  no,  trdy  I  do  not.'  '  In  that  case  I  think  myself 
handsome  enough,  and  I  am  very  happy.'  '  See,  at  this  moment,  Con- 
suelo, when  you  look  at  me  with  that  look,  so  kind,  so  natural,  so  fond, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  more  beautiful  than  Corilla.  But  I  would 
know  whether  this  be  the  effect  of  an  illusion  or  of  truth.  I  know  your 
countenance,  that  it  is  gentle  and  pleases  me ;  that  it  calms  me  when  I 
am  angry  ;  makes  me  gay  when  I  am  sad ;  rouses  me  when  I  am  dis- 
couraged :  but  I  do  not  know  your  features :  your  features,  Consuelo : 
I  cannot  tell  whether  they  be  ugly.'  « But  what  does  that  signify  to  you, 
once  more  ?'  '  I  must  know  it ;  tell  me,  can  one  love  an  ugly  woman?' 
*  You  loved  my  poor  mother  who  had  become  a  spectre,  and  I  loved  her 
80  dearly.'  '  And  you  thought  her  ugly  ?'  '  No,  and  you  ?'  '  I  did 
not  thiim  of  it.'  '  But,  love,  Consuelo,  for  my  affection  for  you  is  love,  is 
it  not  ?  I  cannot  quit  you  for  a  moment,  do  you  not  think  this  must  be 
love  ?'  '  Could  it  be  any  thing  else  ?'  '  It  might  be  friendship.'  '  Yes, 
it  might  be  friendship,'  rejoined  Consuelo^  and  she  stopped  suiprised,  and 
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gazed  attentively  at  Anzoleto,  and  he,  sinking  into  a  motimful  reyerie, 
asked  himself  positively  for  the  first  time,  wheuier  he  felt  love  or  friend- 
ghip  for  Consnelo,  whether  the  calm  of  his  feelings  and  his  conduct  was 
the  result  of  respect  or  indifference.  For  the  first  time  he  gased  at  the 
young  girl  with  the  eye  of  a  young  man  examining  with  a  spirit  of 
analysis  not  quite  free  from  agitation,  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the 
figure^  all  the  details,  of  which  he  as  yet  knew  but  the  ideal  ensenMe: 
seeming  as  if  veiled  in  his  own  thougnt  For  the  first  time  also,  Con* 
suelo,  abashed,  shrank  beneath  her&end*8  gaze,  the  blood  mounted  to 
her  cheek,  her  heart  beat  violently,  she  turned  away  her  eyes,  unable  to 
bear  those  of  Anzoleto.  At  last,  as  he  still  kept  silence  and  she  no 
longer  dared  to  break  it,  an  inexpressible  anguish  took  possession  of 
her.  The  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  hidine  hex  face  in  her 
hands,  she  said,  '  I  see  it  all ;  you  are  come  to  tell  me  uiat  you  wiU  not 
have  me  for  your  friend  any  longer.*  *  No,  no ;  I  did  not  say  so ;  I  do 
not  say  that,'  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  starred  by  tears  which  he  caused 
to  flow  fer  the  first  tune." 

He  consoles  her. 

'^  '  But  why,*  said  Consuelo,  grown  again  pale  and  cast  down  in  an 
instan^  '  are  you  so  anxious  to-aay  to  think  me  beautiful  ?' '  Would  you 
not  wish  to  be  so,  dear  Consuelo  ?  *  Yes,  for  you.'  '  And  for  others  V 
*  I  do  not  care.' " 

He  explains  to  her  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  and  is  astonished, 
when  Consuelo,  tranquillized  by  degrees,  receives  the  news  with  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

''  ^  Listen,'  said  she  to  him,  smiling.  '  I  must  tranquillize  you  a 
little ;  I  never  was  a  coquette  :  not  being  handsome,  I  will  not  be  ridi- 
culous :  but  as  to  ugly,  I  am  not  so  any  longer.'  '  Really  you  have 
been  told  so?  Who  told  you  this,  Consuelo?'  *  First,  my  mother, 
who  never  tormented  herself  on  the  subject.  I  have  heard  her  say  often 
that  it  would  pass  away,  that  she  was  much  plainer  in  her  childhood  ; 
and  many  persons  who  knew  her,  have  told  me  that  at  twenty  she  was 
the  fidrest  girl  in  Burgos.  You  know  that  when  by  chance  any  one 
glanced  at  ner  in  the  cafes  where  she  sang,  they  said  that  woman  must 
have  been  very  handsome.  Do  you  see,  dear  friend  ?  Beauty  is  thus 
when  one  is  poor ;  it  is  but  a  moment.  One  is  not  yet  beautiful,  and 
then,  directly,  one  is  so  no  longer.  I  shall  be  so,  perhaps,  who  knows  ? 
If  I  can  avoid  fatiguing  myse^too  much,  and  have  sleep,  and  not  suffer 
bom  hunger  too  often,  we  shall  never  part.  I  shall  be  rich  soon,  and 
you  shall  want  nothing.' " 

They  continue  their  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  Consuelo  re- 
peats to  him*  the  judgment  she  has  heard  pronounced  on  her  by 
several  persons,  among  the  rest  by  the  Abbess  of  Santa  Chiaia, 
who  had  said  she  resembled  a  portrait  of  St.  Cecilia. 

"  *  And  what  did  the  sister  reply?*  asked  Anzoleto,  *The  nunjan- 
Bwered,  **  It  is  true;"  and  I  went  directly  to  this  church  and  looked  at  the 
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St.  Cecilia^  which  is  by  a  great  master,  and  is  beautiful,  yery  beaotifbL' 

*  And  resembles  you  V     *  Yes,  a  little.'     *  And  you  never  told  me  this  T 

*  I  did  not  think  of  it  till  now.*  '  Dear  Consuelo,  you  are  then  beautiful?' 

*  I  think  not,  but  I  am  no  longer  go  ugly  as  they  used  to  call  me.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  I  am  no  longer  told  so ;  but  this  is  perhaps  because  tliey 
imagine  it  woidd  annoy  me  now.'  ^  Come,  Consuelina,  look  at  me.  First 
you  have  the  finest  eyes  in  the  world.'  '  But  the  mouth  is  large,'  said 
Consuelo,  laughing,  and  taking  up  a  little  piece  of  a  broken  miiror 
which  served  her  for  Psyche.  *  ft  is  not  small,  but  what  beautiful 
teeth,'  said  Anzoleto :  *  they  are  of  fine  pearl,  and  you  show  them  all 
when  you  laugh.'  '  Then  you  must  say  something  to  make  me  laugh 
when  we  are  in  the  Count's  presence.'  ^  You  have  magnificent  hau", 
Consuelo.'  '  Oh  yes,  that  I  have,  will  you  see  it  V  and  undoing  the 
pins  which  confined  ^em,  she  let  fall  to  the  ground  a  profusion  of  black 
tresses,  in  which  the  sun  shone  as  in  a  mirror.  '  And  your  chest  is  broad 
and  your  waist  slight,  and  your  shoulders,  oh,  very  beautiful,  Consuelo! 
Why  do  you  hide  them  thus  ?  I  ask  to  see  only  what  you  must  show 
the  public'  *  My  foot  is  small  enough,'  said  Ccmsuelo,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, showing  a  true  little  Andalusian  foot,  a  beauty  almost  un- 
known in  Venice.  *  The  hand  is  charming  too,'  said  Anzoleto,  kissing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  hand  he  had  till  now  grasped  amicably  as  that  of 
a  comrade.  '  Let  me  see  your  arms.'  ^  You  have  seen  them  a  hun- 
dred times,'  said  she,  drawmg  off  her  mittens." 

They  part.  The  time  for  her  exhibition  before  Zustiniani  suc- 
ceeds and  passes.  She  has  ffone  through  her  trial  in  presence  of 
her  judges;  she  has  sung  wim  that  pure,  grand,  victonous  accent, 
which,  according  to  Madame  Sand,  can  only  be  heard  where  there 
is  a  fine  understanding  joined  to  a  noble  heart.  She  has  thrown 
herself  in  return  for  ms  praise  into  the  arms  of  old  Porpora,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  bread  he  has  given  her  during  ten  years.  Her 
engagement  is  to  be  signed  on  the  morrow. 

Then  there  comes  again  upon  the  scene  the  selfishness  of  An- 
zoleto. She  is  to  be  engaged,  and  vnthout  him.  Hia  trial  is  yet 
to  come.  He  feels  and  says  he  is  forgotten.  Made  aware  of  the 
omission  which  she  had  never  thoi^ht  of,  simply  because  she  never 
thought  their  separation  possible,  Consudo  tears  the  splendid  con- 
ditions of  the  engagement  which  concerned  herself  only,  and 
writes  her  acquiescence  to  appear  only  with  Anzoleto,  on  such  con- 
ditions as  Zustiniani  shall  make  when  .their  strength  shall  have 
been  tried.  The  hour  approaches.  But  still  preferring  intrigue  to 
the  severer  study  she  recommends,  Anzoleto  passes  his  days  in 
visits  to  his  judges  and  the  boudoir  of  Gorilla.  Nay,  he  be- 
comes the  lover  of  the  artftd  actress,  to  silence  her  oppofiition ; 
listens  to  her  calumnies  on  the  subject  of  Consuelo;  and  has 
even  the  baseness,  thinking  it  virtue,  to  persuade  her  of  her 
rival's  inferiority,  in  the  hope  of  preserving  his  dominion  long 
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enough  to  prevent  her  doing  injury  to  himself,  or,  he  would  add, 
Consuelo. 

The  influence  of  Gorilla  now  appears:  reven^g  itself  on 
the  rival  she  detests,  and  the  lover  she  would  retain.  She  pities 
Anzoleto  ;  she  cannot  but  deplore  the  hard  fate  of  his  talents, 
so  eclipsed  by  the  success  of  those  of  Consuelo.  He  returns 
to  his  nome  with  envy  and  jealou^  in  his  heart.  He  recollects 
that  for  the  first  time  he  has  left  Consuelo  to  return  from  the 
Count's  banquet  alone,  or  perhaps  accompanied  by  this  dangerous 
protector,  who  no  longer  thinks  ner,  alas  !  ill-favoured  :  presents 
from  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  rejected,  while  decided 
attentions  from  him  were  imnoticed  till  now.  Every  thing  in- 
creases the  two  jealousies  of  poor  Consuelo  disputing  empire  in 
the  young  man's  mind :  of  her  triumph  which  has  made  his  own 
success  seem  pale,  and  of  Zustiniani  as  her  lover.  His  studies  ne- 
cessary to  success  are  more  than  ever  disregarded.  All  he  can  do 
is,  to  remain  passionately  undecided  between  two  resolves,  to 
bear  her  from  the  Count  and  from  Venice,  and  selfishly  seek  for- 
time  with  her  elsewhere,  or,  as  selfishly  abandon  her  to  her  fate, 
and  go  where  her  successes  would  no  longer  dim  his  own.  Gorilla 
adds  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  and,  sure  that  repeated  failures  will  dis- 
ffust  him  of  Venice  and  Consuelo,  while  she  withholds  him 
iTom  the  needfid  study  she  still  encourages  him  to  continue  his 
trials  in  the  theatre. 

The  characters  of  the  three  chief  persons  are,  at  this  point 
of  the  tale,  inimitably  portrayed  by  Madame  Sand.  Anzoleto, 
who  still  again  and  again  returns  to  Consuelo,  only  because  he 
feels  the  impossibility  of  prolonging  his  absence,  witliout  too 
much  pain  to  himself :  Consuelo,  the  confiding  girl,  now  anxious 
ever,  but  for  an  instant  never  suspicious:  and  the  noble  old  man 
Porpora,  whom  the  harsh  contact  of  the  world  has  roughened 
on  the  outside,  but  left  all  warm  and  tender  within. 

Following  Gorilla's  advice,  and  disdaining  Consuelo's  instruc- 
tions, Anzoleto,  at  a  fourth  app^rance,  has  heard  a  few  hisses 
rise,  and  wild  with  rage  ana  disappointment,  rushes  from  the 
theatre  to  Gorilla's  house,  determined  to  fly  with  her  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  We  must  quote  the  next  scene.  The  evening  of  the 
third  day  since  his  disappearance  has  been  passed,  and  Consuelo 
is  in  vain  expectation  and  mortal  anguish.  She  wraps  herself  at 
last  in  a  thick  cloak,  and  seeks  the  house  assi^ed  to  Anzoleto  by 
the  Count  as  a  more  fitting  residence,  till  his  success  shall  have 
been  determined.  She  fails  to  find  him  :  he  rarely  spent  the 
night  there,  she  is  told.  Still  unsuspecting,  she  turns  away  to 
se^  him  in  some  of  his  former  haunts,  and  finds  herself  opposite 
the  old  maestro  Poipora. 
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'* '  Consuelo,'  said  he,  in  a  low  t<me,  ^  it  is  useless  to  bide  your  fea- 
tures, I  heard  your  voice,  aad  cannot  mistake  it.     What  are  you  come 
to  do  here  at  this  hour,  poor  child,  and  whom  do  you  look  for  in  this 
house?'  '  I  seek  my  betrothed,'  replied  Consuelo,  catching  the  arm  of  her 
master,  '  and  I  know  not  why  I  snould  blush  to  own  it  to  my  best  friend. 
You  blame  my  attachment,  but  I  cannot  teU  you  a  falsenood.     I  am 
amdous.     Since  the  day  before  yesterday  at  the  theatre  I  haye  not  seen 
Anzoleto.     I  fear  he  may  be  ill.'      '  He,'  said  the  Professor,  shrugging 
his  shoulders, — *  come  with  me,  poor  girl :  we  must  talk  together  :  and 
since  you  decide  at  last  on  opening  yotnr  heart  to  me,  mine  roust  be  laid 
open  also.     Give  me  your  arm,  we  will  talk  as  we  go  on.     Lasten, 
Consuelo,  and  mark  weU  what  I  sslj  to  you.    You  cannot,  you  must  not 
be  the  wife  of  this  young  man ;  I  forbid  you  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God  who  gave  me  for  you  the  heart  of  a  fiEither.'     ^  Oh,  my  master,'  she 
replied,  sorrowfully,  '  ask  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  not  that  of  my  k)ye.' 
^  I  do  not  ask,  I  exact  it,'  replied  Porpora,  firmly;  'your  lover  is  ac- 
cursed :  he  will  cause  your  torment  and  your  shame  if  you  do  not  re- 
noimce  him  now.'     'Dear  master,'  she  replied,  with  a  sad  caressing 
smile,  '  You  have  told  me  this  very  often,  and  I  have  vainly  tried  to 
obey  you :  you  hate  the  poor  youth  because  you  do  not  know  him,  you 
will  abjure  your  prejudices.'     '  Consuelo,'  said  the  maestro  more  for- 
cibly, '  I  have  till  now  made  vain  objections,  and  issued  useless  com- 
mands :  I  know  it.     I  spoke  as  an  artist  to  an  artist,  for  in  him  I  saw 
the  artist  only.     But  I  speak  now  as  a  man,  and  of  a  man,  and  as  to  a 
woman :  that  woman  has  ill  placed  her  love,  that  man  is  unworthy  of  it: 
he  who  tells  you  so  is  certain.'     '  Oh,  God !  Anxoleto  unworthy !  my 
friend,  my  protector,  my  brother !  you  do  not  know  what  his  support 
and  respect  have  been  ever  since  I  came  into  the  world.'     And  Con- 
suelo told  the  details  of  her  life  and  her  love,  which  was  one  and  the 
same  story.     Porpora  was  affected  but  not  shaken.     '  In  all  this,*  said 
he,  'I  see  your  innocence,  your  fideUty,  your  virtue,  and  in  him  the 
need  of  your  society,  and  your  instrucUon,  to  which,  whatever  you  may 
think,  he  owes  the  little  he  has  learned  and  the  little  he  is  worth;  but 
it  is  not  less  true  that  this  pure  lover  is  the  discarded  of  the  frailest  of 
Venice.'     *  Beware  of  what  you  say,*  replied  Consuelo,  in  a  stifled 
voice,    '  I  am  accustomed  to  believe  in  you  as  in  Heaven,   O  my 
master;  but  in  what  concerns  Anzoleto,  1  close  to  you  mine  ears  and 
my  heart.     Let  me  quit  you,'  she  added,  striving  to  unlink  her  arm 
from  that  of  the  Professor.     *  You  destroy  me.'     '  I  will  destroy  your 
unhappy  passion,  and  by  truth  I  will  restore  you  to  life,'  he  replied, 
pressing  tne  child's  arm  ag^ainst  his  generous  and  indignant  breast     '  I 
know  I  am  rough  and  rude,  Consuelo ;  I  have  not  learned  to  be  other- 
wise; and  it  was  for  this  I  retarded  as  long  as  I  could  the  blow  I  was  to 
deal  to  you.     I  had  hoped  that  your  eyes  would  open ;  that  you  would 
oomprehend  what  was  passing  round  you;  but,  in  place  of  being  enlight- 
ened you  cast  yourself  into  the  abyss  like  the  blind.     I  will  not  let  you 
&11 :  you  are  the  sole  being  I  have  esteemed  during  ten  years :  it  must 
not  be  that  you  shall  perish;  no,  it  must  not.'     'But,  my  friend,  I  am 
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in  no  danger.    Do  jrou  ihink  I  speak  fidselj  when  I  swear  to  you  by  all 
^  that  is  samd  that  I  have  respected  the  oath  sworn  by  my  mother's 
'  deathbed  ?   Anzoleto  resets  it  also.     I  am  not  yet  his  wife,  therefore 
nothing  to  him.'    *  Let  him  say  the  word,  you  will  be  all.'    *Mymother 
made  ns  promise.'    '  And  you  came  here  to-night  to  seek  the  man  who 
cannot  and  will  not  be  yoar  husband?'     'Who  says  this?'     'Would 
Corilia  permit  him?'     *  What  has  he  in  common  with  Corifla?'     <  We 
are  close  to  her  habitation :  you  sought  your  betrothed,  let  us  go  iJiere 
to  find  him.'     ^  No,  no !   a  thousand  times  no/  replied  Consuelo,  stag- 
gering as  she  stepped,  and  supporting  herself  against  the  wall,  *  do  not 
kill  me  ere  I  have  fiyed !  Leave  me  life,  O  my  master,  I  tell  you  I  shidl 
die.'     <  You  must  drink  of  this  cup,'  said  tne  inexorable  old  man,  <I 
perform  here  the  part  of  destiny.     Having  caused  only  ing^titude  and 
consequently  sorrow  by  my  tenderness  and  mild  caution,  I  must  speak 
the  truth  to  those  I  love.     It  is  the  sole  good  which  can  issue  from  a 
heart  dried  up  and  petrified  by  its  own  suffering.     I  pity  you,  my  poor 
child,  in  having  no  gentler  friend  to  support  you  in  this  fatal  crisis ;  but 
formed  as  I  am,  I  must  light  as  by  the  ray  of  the  lightning,  since  I 
cannot  vivify  as  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun.     Thus  then,  Consuelo  let 
there  be  between  us  no  weakness !    Come  to  this  palace.     If  you  cannot 
walk,  I  will  drag  you ;  if  you  fall,  I  will  cany  you.  -^  Old  Porpora  is 
strong  still,  when  the  fire  of  divine  anger  bums  in  his  heart.'     *  Mercy, 
mercy !'  exclaimed  Consuelo,  g^wn  paler  than  death ;  '  let  'me  doubt 
stiU.  Give  me  one  day  more,  only  one  day,  to  believe  in  him ;  I  am  not 
prepared  for  this  torture.'     ^  No,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour,'  he  replied  in 
an  inflexible  tone ;  ^fortius  hour  which  passes,  I  shall  not  find  again  to 
place  the  truth  before  your  eyes  ;  and  i^  day  which  you  demand,  the 
wretch  would  profit  by  to  bow  you  again  beneath  the  yoke  of  his  false- 
hood.    You  shall  come  with  me,  I  command  you.'     *  Well  then,  yes^ 
I  will  go,'  said  Consuelo,  recovering  her  strength  by  a  violent  revulsion 
of  feeling :  ^  I  will  ^  to  prove  your  injustice  and  his  fiuth ;  for  yon 
deceive  yourself  unworthily,  and  you  would  have  me  deceived  along 
with  you.     Go  then !  I  follow  and.  do  not  fear  you.' " 

He  conducts  her  to  his  own  home,  whicb  joins  that  of  Gorilla, 
and  where  a  small  terrace  commands,  unknown  to  the  actress,  a 
view  of  her  apartments  brilliantly  lighted,  and  open  to  admit  the 
night  air.  She  perceives  Anzoleto  beside  her  rival :  and  old  Por- 
pora, who  has  hdd  her  fast  in  fear  of  some  fatal  accident  firom  her 
unspeakable  agony,  leads  her  downstairs  to  his  own  cabinet,  and 
closes  the  door  and  window,  that  the  despair,  whose  explosion  he 
foresees,  may  find  no  auditor.  The  scene  which  follows  is  ex- 
tremely striking.  In  the  Imht  which  old  Porpora's  manly  in- 
dignation throws  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  Anzoleto,  we 
see  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  remarkable  book. 

^'  But  no  explosion  took  place.  Consuelo  remained  mute  and  stupi- 
fied.  Porpora  spoke  to  her :  she  did  not  answer,  and  signed  to  him 
with  her  hand  not  to  question  her :  then  she  rose>  dran^  glass  after 
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glass,  a  decanter  of  iced  water  which  stood  on  the  haipddiord ;  walked 
once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  returned  to  leat  herself  oppo- 
site her  master  without  speaking  a  syllable.     The  austeie  old  man  did 
not  guess  at  the  depth  of  her  suffering.     '  Well,'  he  said,  ^  did  I  de- 
ceive you?  What  mean  you  to  do  now?'  A  psinfid  shiver  shook  the 
statue,  and  passing  her  hand  oyer  her  forehead,  '  I  mean  to  do  nothings 
till  1  understand  what  has  happened  to  me.'     ^  And  what  remains  to 
be  understood?*  '  All ;  for  I  comprehend  nothing,  and  you  see  me  occu- 
pied in  seeking  the  cause  of  my  misfortune  without  findinfi^  wherewithal 
to  explain  it  to  me.     What  hiave  I  done  to  Anzoleto,  that  he  should 
love  me  no  longer?  What  fault  had  I  committed  which  would  make  me 
despicable  in  his  eyes  ?   You,  you  cannot  tell  me,  since  I,  reading  in  my 
own  conscience,  6nd  no  key  to  the  mystery  there.     Oh !  it  is  a  prodigy. 
My  mother  believed  in  the  power  of  philters ;  this  CoriUa  is  then  a  ma- 
gician.'    *  Poor  child,'  said  the  maestro,  '  there  is  truly  a  magician,  but 
his  name  is  Vanity;  there  is  a  poison,  but  it  is  called  Envy.     Gorilla  has 
poured  it  forth  :  but  it  was  not  she  who  prepared  this  soul  so  proper  to 
receive  it ;  the  venom  flowed  before  in  the  impure  veins  of  Amsoleto; 
a  dose  the  more  made  him  a  traitor  from  the  deceiver  he  had  been,  and 
faithless  from  ungrateful'     *  What  envy?  What  vanity?'  '  The  vanity 
of  surpassing  every  one  ;  envy  of  you  whom  he  could  not  surpass ;  raee 
since  you  were  superior.'     '  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  a  man  be  jealous  of  a 
woman's  success,  a  lover  of  his  love?    There  are  then  many  things  I  do 
not  know  and  cannot  comprehend.'     '  You  will  never  comprehend  them, 
but  you  will  feel  their  presence  through  every  hour  of  your  life.     You 
will  know  that  a  man  may  envy  a  woman's  merit,  when  this  man  is 
a  vain  artbt ;   that  a  lover  may  hate  the  successes  of  his  love,  when 
the  theatre  is  the  sphere  in  which  they  live.     It  is  because  an  actor  is 
not  a  man,  Consuelo,  but  a  woman.     He  lives  only  on  his  distempered 
vanity ;  he  thinks  oidy  of  satisfying  his  vanity ;  he  toils  but  to  grow 
drunk  with  vanity.     The  beauty  of  a  woman  injures  him ;  the  talent  of 
a  woman  effaces  or  disputes  his  own ;  a  woman  is  his  rival,  or  rather  he 
is  the  female  rival  of  a  woman ;  he  has  all  the  littleness,  the  caprice,  the 
exigencies,  the  folly  of  a  coquette.     This  is  the  character  of  actors  lor 
the  most  part.   There  are  noble  exceptions  :  but  so  rare  and  meritorious, 
that  we  should  bow  before  and  honour  them  above  the  sagest  of  philoso- 
phers.    Anzoleto  is  no  exception  :  among  the  vain,  he  is  the  vamest ;  it 
is  the  secret  of  his  conduct.     '  The  vengeance  is  incomprehensible,  the 
means  are  inadequate.     How  could  Cmlla  compensate  for  his  failures 
before  the  public  ?  Had  he  told  me  his  suffering, — oh,  there  needed  but 
a  word !  I  should,  perhaps,  have  understood  it ;  at  least  I  should  have 
pitied  it     /  shotdd  have  effaced  myself  to  make  room  far  him.* " 

Then  old  Porpora,  striving  to  strengthen  since  he  cannot  con- 
sole, asks  if  she  dar^  aflSrm  she  loved  her  art  only  for  Anzoleto? 
Beautiful  and  true  is  her  answer:  its  feeling  from  the  depths 
of  the  heart.  For  as  we  have  shrunk  from  a  bitter,  we  nope 
partial,  side  of  truth  in  the  character  of  Anzoleto,  this  better  and 
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puier  Consuelo  is  to  teach  us,  that  there  is  seldom  self-love  where 
there  exists  real  power,  that  where  there  is  deep  feeling  there  is 
no  vanity.  With  her  we  are  to  rejoice  to  see  the  human  feelings 
supersede  those  even  of  the  artist.  With  all  true  women,  per- 
haps, this  will  always  be.  Such  a  reasoner  as  Anzoleto  might  pro- 
bably so  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  female  talent,  more  striking 
but  less  sustained;  when  more  powerful  in  parts,  feebler  as  a 
whole ;  more  acted  on  by  external  circumstances,  yet  far  more 
beautiful  and  graceful :  a  contrast,  as  of  the  sailing-vessel  which 
obejrs  the  winds,  to  the  steam-ship  which  works  its  way 
a^amst  them.  For  is  it  not  seldom,  even  wiser  and  less 
selfish  reasoners  will  be  forced  to  admit,  that  woman,  though 
treading  a  high  path,  can  tread  it  alone?  She  will  need  the  friend 
and  companion,  if  not  to  lean  upon,  at  least  to  tread  beside, 
arm  in  aim. 

Thus,  at  least,  is  it  with  Consuelo.  Her  magic  rod  was  broken 
when  the  flowers  which  sprang  from  it  blackened.  She  had 
never  separated  in  her  mind  tJiese  two  things:  her  love  and 
Anzoleto.  She  knew  not  how  there  could  remain  to  her  a  power 
to  prize  aught  when  a  needful  part  of  her  being  was  gone.  And 
so  still  she  repeats  the  same  reply:  '^  Think  of  myseE*,  that  is  of 
myself  alone,  of  myself  without  hope,  without  affection  1" 

She  hears  that  he  is  ill,  and  would  fly  to  nurse  him;  she  feels 
that  Gorilla,  whom  he  is  to  accompany  to  Paris,  will  ruin  his  future 
prospects,  and  she  would  save  him  still.  But  Porpora  informs 
her  of  his  health  and  £rowns  her  to  silence.  She  is  to  plav 
a  comic  part:  she  does  so,  is  applauded,  stoops  dizzily  to  pick 
up  the  wreaths  which  &11  at  her  feet,  and  afterwards  faints  upon 
the  flowers  that  have  been  showered  around  her.  At  this  high 
point  in  her  external  fortune,  her  theatrical  patron  the  count 
Zustiniani,  now  her  passionate  admirer,  accompanies  her  in  his 
gondola  &om  the  theatre  to  her  home,  and  thinks  the  moment 
come  to  urge  his  suit.  But  a  long  discourse  is  spoken  vainly,  and 
when,  its  eloquence  unanswered  and  unnoticed,  he  implores  a 
reply:  'To  what  must  I  reply?"  said  Consuelo,  rousing  herself 
as  from  a  dream,  "  I  have  heard  nothing." 

'^  The  gondola  airiyed,  he  essayed  to  detain  her  longer  to  obtain  a 
word  of  encouragement.  ^  Ah,  my  Lord  Count,'  said  she  coldly  and 
gently,  '  excuse  the  weakness  I  suror.  I  did  not  listen  sufficiently,  but  I 
understand,  oh,  yes,  I  understand  veiy  well.  I  ask  this  night  to  reflect, 
to  recover  from  my  agitation  :  to-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow,  I  will  reply 
without  evasion/  *  To-morrow,  dear  Consuelo,  that  is  a  century ;  but  I 
will  submit  if  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  at  least  friendship — '  Oh  yes, 
you  have  reason  to  hope,'  exdumed  Consuelo,  in  a  strange  tone,  as  she 
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placed  her  foot  on  the  shore ;  ^  but  do  not  follow/  she  saidy  with  an  in^e- 
rious  gesture,  '  or  there  is  ncMie.'  Shame  and  indignation  had  restored 
her  strength,  but  afebrile  and  nervous  strength,  whicn  exhaled  itself  in  a 
ardonic  and  almost  fearful  laugh  as  she  ascended  the  stair.  ^  You  are 
very  joyful,  Consuelo,*  said,  in  the  darkness,  a  voice  which  ahnost  struck 
her  to  the  earth.  ^  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart'  '  Oh,  yesT 
she  said,  seizing  the  arm  of  Anzoleto,  and  ascending  rapidly  with  hnn  to 
her  chamber,  '  I  thank  you,  Anzoleto,  you  are  right  to  congratulate  me^ 
I  am  really  joyful — oh !  quite  joyful.'  Anzoleto,  who  had  waited  for  her, 
had  already  lighted  the  lamp.  "When  the  blue  rays  fell  on  their  agitated 
features  they  startled  each  other.  '  We  are  very  hiippy,  are  we  not, 
Anzoleto,'  said  she  in  a  harsh  voice,  contracting  her  features  to  a  smile, 
which  forced  a  torrent  of  tears  down  her  cheeks,  '  What  do  you  think  of 
our  happiness  ?'  ^  I  think,  Consuelo,'  he  replied  with  a  bitter  smile,  *  that 
it  has  given  us  some  trouble  to  subscribe  to  it,  but  that  we  shall  end  by 
growing  accustomed.'  '  You  appeared  to  me  accustomed  to  CoriUa's 
boudoir.'  ^  And  you  to  the  Count's  gondola.'  '  The  Coont!  you  knew 
ihen  the  Count's  intentions,  Anzoleto  1'  ^It  was  to  avoid  interfering 
with  you  dearest,  that  I  discreetiy  retreated.'  *  Ah  I  you  knew — and 
this  was  the  time  you  chose  to  desert  me.'  '  IHd  I  not  do  well  ? 
Are  you  not  satisfied  ?  the  Count  is  a  magnificent  lover,  and  the  poor 
&]len  debutant  could  not,  I  think,  dispute  with  him.'  '  Porpora  was 
right — you  are  ''an  infamous  man  !  Go  forth  from  hence— you  do  not 
deserve  that  I  shoidd  justify  myself;  I  feel  I  should  be  sullied  by  a 
regret  of  yours.  Go,  I  tell  you.  But  know  first  that  you  may  appear  at 
San  Samuele  with  Corilla :  never  more  will  my  mother's  daughter  place 
her  foot  on  those  ignoble  planks  which  are  called  a  theatre.'  *  The 
daughter  of  your  mother  the  Zingara  will  then  play  the  great  lady  in 
Zustiniani's  villa,  on  the  shores  of  the  Brenta :  it  is  a  happy  existence^ 
I  rejoice  at  it'  '  Oh !  my  mother,'  said  Consuelo,  turning  towards  her 
bed,  and  casting  herself  on  her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  the  blanket 
which  had  served  the  Angara  for  shroud.  Anzoleto  was  affected,  and 
starded  by  the  energy  of  her  gne^  and  the  terrible  sobs  he  heard  shake 
her  bosom.  Remorse  struck  his  own,  he  approached  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  raise  her.  But  she  rose  up  alone ;  and  repulsing  him  with 
savage  strength,  she  flung  him  to  the  door  ezdaimmg,  *  Out  of  my 
house !  out  of  my  heart !  out  of  my  memory !  For  ever  farewell !' 

On  the  morrow,  when  Anzoleto  returns,  Consuelo  is  gone.  A 
workman  is  installing  himself  in  her  well-known  chamber  ;  the 
furniture,  given  to  a  poor  family,  is  for  sale  in  the  court ;  and 
Porpora,  who  directed  ner  flight,  refuses  to  tell  whither.  Anzoleto 
returns  to  the  theatre  with  Corilla.  At  first  the  public  hisses  them 
in  momentary  memory  of  Consuelo  ;  then,  as  is  its  wont,  forgets 
genius,  and  accepts  mediocrity.  It  is  all  brouffht  admirabljr  before 
us :  more  especially  the  fine  characterization  of  Anzoleto :  nis  good 
never  real  good,  his  evil  not  all  evil.  We  have  here  his  egotism 
diverting  his  sorrow  ;    his    ignoble   dissipation   distracting  his 
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thoughts;  his  nights  parsed  in  orgies  wi^  -will  compaliiioni, 
yet  still  the  memory  which  comes  athwart  ikysai  biinsmg  sobs 
amid  laughter,  and  fihiTiing  like  a  pale  lamp  through  £e  daxk- 
neas  when  his  gondola  bc^  him  before  the  leanmg  walls  and 
&intly-lighted  chambers  of  the  Corte  Minelli. 

The  succeeding  volumes,  for  the  work  is  not  yet  concluded, 
appear  to  us  to  smk  in  value,  being  no  longer  tliat  story  of  the 
poor  singer,  with  its  simple  plot  and  strongpaasion,  which  we 
Lave  thought  would  interest  our  readers.  They  have  eloquent 
pages  and  graphic  descri|)tions  notwithstanding :  that,  for  instance, 
of  the  noble  German  family,  in  which  Gonsuelo  becomes  an  inmate, 
witii  its  inherent  prejudices  and  kindly  nature.  The  humpbacked 
Chanoiness,  with  her  fine  qualities  obscured  by  the  daily  exercise 
of  petty  employments  and  the  undue  io^portance  of  small  things ; 
the  hunting  brother,  absorbed  in  the  morning's  diase  and  the  after- 
noon's repast;  the  grave  chaplain,  |)ursuing  haxmless  intrigues 
to  preserve  importance,  and  troubled  with  the  care  of  his  digestion ; 
the  fine  figure  of  the  old  father,  who  has  bowed  his  intellect  tp 
this  level ;  and  the  young  visionary,  who  has  given  scope  to  his 
imagination  till  its  light  blinds  him,  and  the  rein  to  his  nner  ieel- 
ings  till  they  rise  to  madness.  All  these,  too,  ai^  finely  set  within 
the  frame  of  the  dim  halls  of  the  feudal  castle.  The  meal  ever 
occupying  the  same  period ;  the  domestics  ranged  round,  auto- 
matons &e  their  masters ;  storms  which  Count  Albert's  second- 
fflght  had  predicted  in  the  silence,  coming  suddenly  to  shake  the 
casements  and  howl  in  the  forest:  these  are  effective  points  in 
the  tale. 

With  Count  Albert,  his  visions  and  his  madness,  we  confess 
that  we  have  little  sympathy,  save  in  the  shape  of  pity  for  his 
infirmity.  We  are  not  ^[uite  sure  whether  Maoame  Sand  merely 
intends  to  portray  in  him  *  the  noMe  mind  overthrown,'  or  to 
develop  gravely  by  his  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis, 
which  is  such  a  mvourite  crotchet  with  Pierre  Le  Roux,  joint- 
proprietor  of  the  '  Revue  Independante'  in  which  the  tale  ap- 
pears. If  we  met  him  in  our  pilgrimage,  we  frankly  confess  that 
we  should  mourn  over  him  as  a  mere  maniac:  if  he  persisted  in 
deploring  his  ferocity  when  he  was  Jean  Zitzka,  and  his  venge- 
ance when  he  was  Wradieslaw,  and  in  abhorring  his  gay 
cousin,  the  caged  bird  of  this  prison,  because  his  soul  onee 
inhabited  the  form  of  a  certain  Ulrica. 

As  to  other  matters  in  this  sequel  of  the  tale,  we  do  not  think 
philanthropy  (for  we  are  told  love  was  out  of  the  question)  a 
sufficient  power  to  have  urged  and  supported  Consuelo  while  in 
search  of  this  Albert,  who  has  escaped  from  his  home  during  his 
insane  fits.    Here,  through  cisterns  and  underground  passages, 
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she  braves  the  danger  of  drowning ;  looks  cabnljr  on  a  dose 
proroect  of  being  buried  aKve  by  an  idiot;  and,  arrived  at  Al- 
berts cavern,  retains  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  reason  away 
monomania.  Again,  in  Albert's  sane  moments  he  seems  to  us  at 
times  ahnost  as  mad  as  in  his  insanity.  For  instance,  in  his  the- 
ological discussions,  in  his  disquisitions  on  equality,  and  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  soul  in  various  forms,  and  in  his  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  rehabilitation.  Nor  do  we  at  all  un- 
derstand how  Consuelo,  being  of  sane  and  strong  mind,  and  not 
feverish  just  then,  should,  merely  because  a  young  man  plays  re- 
markably well  on  the  violin  and  in  a  cavern,  yield  to  such  aber- 
rations, even  momentary,  as  Madame  Sand  describes.  Besides, 
it  is  not  in  nature,  above  all,  not  in  German  nature,  that  the  old 
noble  should  discard  all^dnds  of  cherished  prejudices  to  pray  the 
&therless  and  wandering  actress  to  be  his  son's  bride.  Yet  at  this 
point  of  the  tale  the  firanJ^  retrospect  of  her  life  is  given  charmingl;^. 

Anzoleto^s  return  to  her  afler  resenting  the  insult  of  the  patn- 
<nan  Zustiniani,  is  extremely  good.  Strong  while  he  is  so;  meet- 
ing coldly,  and  with  contempt,  his  efforts  then  to  harm  her  in 
the  eyes  of  others; — she  is  not  proof  against  sorrow.  Her 
strength  faib  while  they  sing  the  airs  of  their  childhood  with  the 
voices  of  their  youth ;  she  stifles  a  cry,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
But  her  subsequent  flight  from  her  two  lovers  is  not  at  all  well 
imagined;  nor  are  we  much  interested  in  the  musician  with  whom 
she  and  ourselves  become  acquainted  on  this  journey  (even  thou^li 
his  name  be  Joseph  Haydn)  ;  and  when  they  are  received  by  the 
mpterious  man,  we  should  like  something  more  probable,  and 
therefore  more  affecting,  than  her  discovery  that  a  certain  vehicle  - 
has  a  false  back,  receiving  light  and  air  from  above,  wherein,  by 
means  of  a  crevice  she  enlarges  with  her  dagger,  she  discovers  a 
man  gagged,  bound,  and  bleeding,  in  what  we  can  conceive  to  be 
no  other  than  a  most  disagreeable  j)osition. 

As  a  whole,  in  short,  from  the  time  it  quits  Venice,  the  story 
is  ill-framed,  and  in  most  respects  inferior  to  the  earlier  passages, 
whose  spirit  and  some  of  whose  detail  we  have  set  before  the 
reader.  In  its  unfinished  state,  it  would  be  scarcely  just  to  make 
further  exception.  We  must  only  remark  that  the  philosophical 
devagations  of  the  somewhat  preposterous  Count  Albert,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  perforce  considered  true  philosophy,  but  rather 
to  be  treated,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  as  in  the  mouth  of  a  veritable 
madman,  and  a  portion  of  the  madman's  part.  We  desired  to 
conmiunicate  to  our  readers  some  of  the  pleasure  this  tale  had 
given  us,  because  its  genius  certainly  appears  far  less  in  fever-fits 
tnan  is  the  wont  with  other  works  from  the  same  hand :  its  strength 
is  steadier,  clearer,  calmer,  and  more  collected. 
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Art.  VlLl, — Reise  seiner  Majestdt  des  KSnigs  Friedrich  August  von 
Sachsen  durch  Istrien^  Dalmatien,  und Montenegro,  im  Fruhjahr 
1838.  (Journey  of  the  King  of  Saxony  throi^h  Istria,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Montenegro,  in  the  Spring  of  1838.)  Dresden.  1842. 

The  short  volume  thus  headed  is  a  German  condensation,  by 
Baron  von  Gutschmid,  of  an  Italian  work,  written  by  Dr.  Bartole- 
meo  Biasoletto,  a  botanist,  who  accompanied  the  king  on  his 
journey.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  observation  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  several  countries  through  which  the 
travellers  passed,  and  the  description  of  the  Italuan  doctor  was 
essentially  a  scientific  one.  The  German  adapter,  conceiving  that 
there  was  much  in  the  narrative  that  might  interest  the  general 
xeader,  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  parts  of  Europe  but  seldom 
explored,  has  omitted  those  portions  that  are  merely  botanical, 
translated  the  rest,  and  elucidated  it  by  annotations. 
.  The  steamer  in  which  the  king  travelled  started  from  Trieste, 
coasted  round'  Istria,  stopped  at  several  places  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  proceeded  as  &r  as  the  little  town  of  Budua. 
Thence  the  travellers  returned  to  Trieste,  taking  in  their  waj 
several  places,  chiefly  inland,  which  they  had  missed  in  their 
journey  southward.  Though  the  book  has  been  cleared  of  its 
ecientinc  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  one  fault  in  it 
Las  not  been  remedied,  and  that  is,  that  it  does  not  so  much  give 
a^  full  account  of  the  places  visited,  as  of  the  reception  which  the 
long  met.  The  journey  of  his  majesty  of  Saxony  undertaken  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  was  questionless  a  very  laudable  one; 
but  still,  as  we  are  not  Saxon  subjects,  we  must  not  be  blamed 
that  our  hearts  do  not  beat  particularly  hi^h  at  the  many  veiy 
handsome  complements  that  were  paid.  At  Dresden  doubtless 
the  case  is  different. 

The  most  complete,  and,  at  the  same  tame,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  is  the  description  of  the*  king's  visit  to  the 
patriarchal  region  of  Montenegro :  a  visit  which  at  the  time 
occasioned  some  sensation  in  the  political  world,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  wild  inhabitants  had  been  led  to  a  sense  of  their  own  mi- 
portance,  and  that  the  pride  occasioned  by  the  condescension  of 
royalty  had  caused  that  opposition  to  the  Austrian  troops,  which 
terminated  in  the  border-wanare  of  August,  1838.  Montenegro  is 
one  of  tiiose  places  of  doubtful  independence,  which  though  not 
zecognised  by  any  power,  is  virtually  free  of  all,  and  entirely 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  patriarchal  institutions.  It  is  the 
north-western  part  of  the  old  Servian  dominion,  which  on  the  peace 
concluded  between  the  Emperor  Leopold  11.  and  the  Porte,  in 
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1791,  was  ceded  to  the  paclsalic  of  Scutari.  By  the  moun- 
tainous  nature  of  their  cotmtij,  and  the  talent  of  their  dbie&,  the 
inhabitantB,  who  in  1838  were  estimated  at  no  more  than  107,t)00 
80uk,  have  been  enabled  to  resist  their  nominal  rulers:  their  con* 
stant  endeavoar  being  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  was  imposed  to  provide  the  sultan 
with  shoes.  They  are  a  bold,  hardy  people,  chiefljr  addicted  to  a 
pastoral  life,  noted  for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  inviolability  of 
their  word,  and  imbued  with  an  inextinguishable  border-hatred 
against  the  Turks.  Their  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called 
*  pTahjas,'  and  each  of  these  into  communities.  Twelve  captaina 
are  dhstributed  among  the  nahjas,  and  the  whole  are  noaer  a 
'  Vladika,'  or  governor.  The  present  Vladika  is  named  Peter 
Petrovich,  and  is  a  young  bishop  aged  about  thirty-two,  who  has 
been  celebrated  as  a  poet  in  his  own  language.  It  was  to  the 
pride  of  this  governor  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  visit  of  the 
King  of  Saxony  to  Montenegro,  and  consequently  for  the  ac« 
count  which  Baron  Gntschmid  has  been  kind  enoum  to  furnish. 
The  magistrates  of  Cattaro,  when  the  King  was  in  theur  town,  sent 
to  their  neighbour  the  Vladika  to  inform  him  of  the  fact  At 
first  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Cattaro,  but  he  afterwards  resolved 
to  meet  the  king  on  the  borders  of  his  own  dominions.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  potentates  we  extract  from  Baron  Guta- 
dimid's   work.       It  will  be   recollected    that    Dr.    Biasoletto 


"  The  higher  we  went,  the  view  of  the  canal  of  Cattaro,  which  we  left 
behmd  ii3,  became  more  beaudful.  Further  towards  the  mountains  the 
path  grew  more  difficult,  and  we  completelv  lost  sight  of  the  canal^ 
wMle  the  continuous  mountain-region  made  almost  a  melancholy  impres- 
sion upon  us,  as  we  met  with  shapeless  masses  of  stone,  threatenii^ 
rocks,  and  steep  heights,  seldom  enlivened  hj  a  scanty  spedc  of  kiid 
or  a  tree.  Suddenly  a  broad  and  beautiful  horizon  was  before  us,  wfaidi 
diqielled  every  rioomy  thought  We  saw  the  town  of  Bodna,  whieh, 
on  the  e^;e  of  ue  sea,  was  reflected  in  its  waten,  weU-arranged  plan* 
tations,  {feasant  fields,  which  extended  to  Pastrovicbio  along  the  ridge 
of  mountains,  with  Scutari,  and  the  borders  of  Turkish  Albania,  Janina, 
&c.,  by  the  sea-shore. 

''  Soon,  while  we  ascended  the  path,  a  salute  of  musketiy  was  fired 
on  the  rocks  over  our  heads,  and  for  a  short  while  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  the  blue  sky  were  obscured.  It  was  the  Vladika,  who  greet^  the 
King  from  a  rock;  his  colossal  form  was  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
his  long  black  dress,  and  he  stood  above  many  of  his  foUower^  whose 
heads  alone  could  be  seen,  as  their  bodies  were  concealed  by  projeetii^ 
firagments  of  the  precipice. 

*'  The  King  alighted  when  we  came  up  to  the  Vladika,  who  wdcomed 
Urn,  and  requested  him  to  sit  down  and  rest,  while  he  pointed  oat 
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a  stone  hewn  among  the  natural  xoeks  into  the  shape  of  a  large  chair, 
over  which  a  shawl  (struia)  was  spread,  o£  the  kind  that  the  Montene- 
grians,  male  and  female,  wear  about  their  shoulders ;  in  summer  out  of 
luxury,  and  in  winter  to  guard  s^ainst  the  cold,  when  ihey  wind  it 
about  their  neck  and  shoulders,  and  use  it  as  a  mantle. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

'^  With  this  sort  of  covering  was  the  hard  seat  adorned  on  which  his 
Majesty  Friedrich  August  King  of  Saxony  first  took  a  place  in  the 
Montenegrian  region ;  and  although  the  silken  stuffs  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  were  afar,  and  chairs  with  soft  cushions  had  been 
exchange  for  a  seat  hewn  out  of  a  rough  material,  nevertheless  this 
reception  and  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  Vladika,  in  this  desert  and 
flolitary  spot,  greatly  delighted  him." 

Who  could  not  tell  that  the  good  doctor  was  a  courtier  ?  He 
takes  his  seat  right  gingerly  among  the  mountains  of  Montenegro, 
and  complacently  admires  the  condescension  of  his  Majesty  for 
beins  satisfied,  when  he  finds  a  fragment  of  rock  actually  unpro- 
vided with  a  cushion.  Oranges,  and  water  firom  the  spring,, 
quenched  the  thirst  of  the  travellers,  and  the  Vladika  very  politely 
invited  the  I^^uig  to  his  court  at  Cettigne.  The  invitation  waa 
accepted,  and  off  went  the  whole  party  along  a  very  dai^eroua 
mountain-path.  The  Montenegrians  who  accompanied  the  Vladik& 
are  described  as  follows: 

*^  They  were  of  a  middle  stature,  lean,  robust,  muscular,  quick,  active' 
and  sunburnt,  and  their  aspect  was  proud  and  animated.  All  wore 
mustaches,  and  had  on  their  heads  a  red  cap,  while  they  wore  a  coarse 
surtout  of  white  wool,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  in  which  were 
stuck  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass,  long  breeches  of  the  same  woollen 
material,  reachmg  down  to  the  ankles  and  opankas  (a  sort  of  sandal)  on 
the  feet.  Their  head  was  shaved,  with  merely  a  tuft  of  hair  left  at  the 
back  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  Across  their  shoulders  they  wore  the 
9truka  and  the  musket." 

Dr.  Biasoletto  warns  his  reader  not  to  expect  that  the  state  resi- 
dence at  Cettigne  is  like  that  of  any  European  prince;  telling  him 
that  the  prince-bishop  lives  in  soHtude  Eke  an  apostle  in  a  her- 
mitage. This  apostolic  character  of  the  good  Vladika  is  rather 
too  much  for  Baron  von  Gntschmid,  who  loves  to  give  the 
Italian  a  quiet  hit  in  his  notes.  "  The  Turkish  heads  that  are 
stuck  upon  the  tower  near  the  residence,"  says  the  Baron,  "  have 
not  a  particularly  apostolic  appearance.  The  great  curiosity,  the 
*  lion'  of  Montene^o,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  decorations  of 
the  town.  This  is  an  embalmed  head  of  Mahmud  Pacha,  of 
Scutari,  to  whom  the  Montenegrians,  notwithstanding  the  peace 
of  1791,  refused  obedience,  and  by  whom  they  were  consecjuently 
attacked  in  1796,  when  their  country  was  devastated  with  fire 
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and  sword.  On  this  occasion'  the  metropolitan  Peter  Petrovicli, 
the  uncle  of  the  present  Vladika,  displayed  his  prowess,  for  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  The  result  was,  that  the  Turks  lost  the  day, 
and  the  Pacha  lost  his  head;  which  is  now  kept,  turban  and  afi, 
in  a  finely-wrought  box,  as  a  record  of  the  deed. 

Of  the  residence  at  Oettigne  we  give  the  description : 

^'  By  a  stone  staircase,  without  any  sign  of  a  sratiDg,  you  enter  the 
lofty  threshold  of  the  broad  entrance  which  leads  to  a  small  courts  to 
which  a  high  rock,  quite  perpendicular  by  nature,  forms  a  fibrm  unap- 
proachable wall.  A  stone  stiurcase  inside,  which  is  roofed  over,  leads 
to  a  passage  which  extends  along  the  building,  with  a  breastwork 
of  masonry,  and  large  window-openings  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
which  look  upon  the  court.  By  this  passage  you  enter  the  rooms^ 
the  windows  of  all  of  which  look  upon  the  yalley.  Five  adjoining 
rooms  are  in  a  row,  every  one  provided  with  two  windows.  These 
windows  are  small,  and  do  not  all  correspond  with  the  nze  of  the 
building ;  they  have  shutters  and  are  glaced.  The  building  has  only 
one  story,  but  its  elevation  is  oonsidbrable.  You  firat  enter  a  li^ 
tie  room  with  a  window,  which  serves  as  an  ante-roam,  and  leads  te 
the  apartments  in  whi<^  the  Vladika  resides.  This  little  room,  the 
only  window  of  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  grand  fixmt^  b^onga  to 
the  passage  by  the  sturs.  The  prospect  is  to  the  side  right  of  the 
entrance,  and  commands  the  church,  which  is  in  the  vicinity.  A  door 
to  the  right  opens  upon  the  first  chapflber  in  which  is  the  Vladikals 
library,  eontainmg  a  tolerably  rich  collection  of  books  in  elegant  bind- 
ings in  the  Sclavonic,  that  is  to  say  Russian  [Illyrian  also  quoth  Baron 
Gutschmid],  French,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  The  other  adjoin- 
ing room  apneared  to  be  the  audience-chamber,  £br  a  canopy  stood  in 
it,  before  which  was  a  table  of  fine  modem  workmanship.  On  the 
wall  above  the  canopy  hung  a  large  mirror  with  a  modem  firame,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  was  a  modem  pendidxmi  dock,  in  a  tasteful  gold 
case,  which  played  pieces  of  music  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  Two 
sabres  richly  ornamented  in  di&rent  fashions,  both|  as  we  understoodt 
trophies  of  victory,  were  suspended  one  on  each  wall.  There  was  also  a 
wnting-table  of  very  fine  work. 

^*  The  third  room  was  a  bedchamber,  in  whidi  there  was  a  vei^  ele* 
gant  beadstead,  beautifully  inlaid  All  these  three  rooms,  which  adjoined 
uie  little  ante-room,  were  so  connected,  that  one  could  only  be  entered 
through  the  other :  these  were  destined  for  the  kmg.  The  fourth  which 
followed,  althou^  connected  with  the  rest,  had  also  a  door  opening  on 
the  corridor.  This  cimtained  a  huge  well-made  bedstead  of  nut-tfee 
wood,  and  was  assigned  to  Colonel  von  Mandelsloh  «id  myself.  With 
the  fifth  room,  as  I  have  sud,  ended  the  grand  boat  of  the  house.  It 
was  separated  £rom  the  rest,  and  had  an  especial  entrance,  so  that  its 
purpose  was  unknown.  Perhaps  the  Vladiu  slept  tlMare  that  night. 
We  must  not  foiget  another  chamber,  which  was  designed  for  the 
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Geheimxaih  Minkwitz  and  Hofratb  Anunon,  and  to  wbich  led  a  little 
staircase  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage.  On  this  side  it  was  built 
against  the  rocks  in  the  court,  and  in  tbe  comer  were  other  rooms,  in 
vmich  perhaps  Count  Karacsay  and  Captain  OrescoTich  slept.  Here 
also  was  the  Idtchen." 

The  above  description  is  more  minute  than  graphic,  and  if  our 
readers  can  firom  tnis  accoimt  raise  a  picture  of  the  residence, 
their  imagination  is  more  powerful  than  our  own.  However, 
accounts  of  the  Montenegrian  residence  are  not  to  be  had  every 
day,  and  we  must  put  up  with  Dr.  Biasoletto's  frimd  description 
of  some  apartments,  and  his  shrewd  guesses  at  me  uses  of  the 
rest.  The  learned  doctor  is  most  conscientious  in  distinguishing 
his  conjectures  from  his  knowledge,  which  indeed  was  necessary, 
as  he  even  guessed  the  costume  of  a  senator. 

'^  As  far  €U  I  could  observe  the  senators  are  distinguished  by  a  kind 
of  waistcoat  of  red  doth,  fined  with  fine  fur,  which  they  wear  as.  an  over 
garment,  at  least  durin?  the  summer :  it  is  the  same  with  the  fur  cape 
of  the  Albanians :  and  by  blue  breeches,  narrower  than  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Cattarese.  The  lone  pipe  and  a  leathern  pouch  for 
tobacco  hang  on  one  dde,  secured  by  ue  leathern  girdle,  whicn  encom- 
passes the  body,  and  altogether  the  oress  is  like  the  short  costume  of  the 
Albanians,  without  the  usual  white  surtout." 

The  senate-house  was  such  a  wretched-looking  place,  that,  like 
Baron  Gutschmid,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  Vladika  not  being 
very  anxious  to  exhibit  it.  But  the  monarch  of  Saxony  was 
pressing,  and  the  unwilling  Vladika  was  forced  to  initiate  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  Montenegrian  legislature. 

**  The  house  consists  of  an  old  building  of  a  long  narrow  shi^,  with 
a  mud  wall,  which  is  not  even  plastered,  with  Httle  windows  placed  very 
high,  and  with  no  upper  story.  The  roof  is  fbrmed  of  broaa  thin  slabs 
of  stone,  which  have  a  foundation  of  boughs  and  twigs,  heaped  upon 
each  other  at  random,  and  placed  between  the  fir  TSkfttTB,  The  sight 
of  this  roof  causM  a  fear  lest  when  the  wood  becomes  decayed  its 
wdght  should  make  it  fell  in.  The  smoky  interior  was  to  a  certain 
hei^t  divided  into  three  parts  by  interwoven  twigs  and  rods,  and 
stakes,  whioh  were  inserted  m  the  ground.  At  the  entrance  of  these 
divisions  were  "sevoul  bedsteads  placed  dose  to  one  another,  to  the 
number  of  six,  made  as  it  seemed  to  me  of  common  wood,  and  pro- 
bably denmed  for  the  senators  who  resided  at  a  distance,  that  they  might 
pass  the  n^t  here.  The  middle  division  was  the  hall,  in  which  the  'senate 
assembled.  A  heap  of  ashes  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  centre,  showing  that 
afire  had  been  Ugnfced  here ;  while  directly  over  the  heap  was  suspended 
an  iron  ketde,  attached  to  a  cross-beam,  as  by  the  hearth  of  Italian 
kitchens.  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  the  place  was  used  for  cooking. 
Bound  this  hearth  stood  twelve  stones,  oesides  another,  which  was 
plaeed  at  some  distaaoe  at  the  deration  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half 
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from  the  ground :  all  just  in  their  natural  state,  the  fine  arts  not  har- 
ing  as  jet  advanced  sufficientlj  to  fashion  them.  Every  senator  takes 
his  place  on  one  of  these  stones,  and  thus  they  sit  about  the  fire,  pipe 
in  mouth,  and  discuss  afiBeurs  of  special  importance.  The  more  ele- 
yated  seat  is  designed  of  course  for  the  Yladika,  or  any  deputy  be  may 
iqypoant.  The  third  diraion  appeared  to  be  the  abode  of  the  door- 
keeper, rince  it  was  smaller,  more  neglected,  and  generally  inferior  to 
the  others." 

Barbarous  as  this  senate-house  is,  the  furniture  of  the  Vladika's 
residence  shows  that  much  of  European  civilization  has  found  its 
way  amid  the  rocks  and  general  uncouthness  of  this  primitive 
country.  A  press  is  established  there,  where  the  church  calendars 
are  printed ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  visit,  a  short 
grammar  for  the  use  of  a  school,  then  just  opened,  was  in  the 
course  of  publication.  Many  children  at  this  establishment  had, 
besides  residing  and  writing,  been  instructed  in  arithmetic  and 
biblical  history. 

The  church  appears  to  be  a  respectable  building : 

"  The  church  by  the  side  of  the  Residence  was  shown  by  the  Vladika 
to  the  King.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  just  suffidently  so  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  is  well  kept,  and  is  provided  with  magnificent  fbnii*; 
ture,  which  is  said  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Russian  court,  though  there  art 
no  benches,  stools,  nor  pictures  on  the  walls.  Two  priests  stood  at  the 
entrance,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,  to  receive  his  Majesty.  Th^ 
seemed  designed  for  the  service  of  this  temple.  The  arched  door  is 
spacious  enough,  and  is  approached  by  four  steps  from  without.  Above 
it,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  arch,  is  a  round  window,  glazed,  and 
vrith  an  iron  frame.  Above  this  window  is  a  moulding  connected  with 
the  eaves,  which  go  all  round  the  building,  and  above  which  are  three 
openings,  aiehed  like  windows,  projecting  over  the  roof.  The  middle 
one  is  the  largest  and  propoitionaUy  high,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
hangs  a  bell,  which  is  rung  from  vritliout.  The  masoned  gable-ends  in 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  curved  with  a  stone  moulding,  at  the 
highest  point  of  which  a  cross  is  erected.  The  temple  is  lighted  in  the 
interior  by  some  arched  windows  at  the  side,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  very 
similar  to  our  Catholic  churches,  and  it  the  most  beautafnl  and  most 
regular  building  in  Cettigne." 

The  Vladika  accompanied  the  King  part  of  the  way  from 
Cettigne  to  the  small  town  of  Budua,  but  left  him  at  the  border 
of  his  own  dominions;  where  we  shall  take  leave  of  him  also,  for 
there  is  little  of  interest  out  of  Montenegro. 
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Art.  IX. — Seines  de  la  Vie  PubNque  et  Privee  des  Animaux, 
Le  Merle  Blanc.    (Scenes  in  the  PubKc  and  Private  Life  of 
Animals.    The  White  Thrush:    By  Alfb£D  de  Musset.) 
Paris.    1842. 
The  getting  up  of  children's  libraries  and  young  people's  books, 
passed  long  ago  firom  England  to  France,  and  gave  birth  in  the 
nist  instance  to  a  great  man^  useful  little  volumes.     Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  a  mama,  and  has  gone  to  a  most  ridiculous 
length.     There  is  a  child's  journal,   a  child's  theatre,  and  the 
little  Count  of  Paris  will,  we  expect,  *  receive'  his  cotemporariea 
as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  mourning. 

But  of  all  the  works  got  up  for  the  purpose  or  under  tho 

Jretext  of  pleasing  children,  the  most  remar&able  is  that  which 
eads  oiur  page.  The  chief  author  is  M.  Stahl,  and  he  has  con- 
trived to  give  a  humorous  spirit  to  his  publication,  which  often 
recalls  the  felicity  of  La  Fontaine.  M.  Stahl  has  been  also  able 
to  enlist  as  his  collaborateurs  some  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
popular  writers.  He  has  accordingly  set  Janin,  Balzac,  Sand, 
NoJier,  and  others  as  celebrated,  to  write  little  tales,  of  which 
animals  are  the  heroes,  and  which  illustrate  animal  life. 

The  most  striking  of  these  tales  is  one  by  the  poet,  Alfred 
de  Musset,  called  3ie  *  History  of  a  White  Thrush.'  Though 
announced  like  Its  brethren  for  the  amusement  of  the  child,  it 
even  elevates  itself  to  the  instruction  and  satire  of  the  grown 
portion  of  the  species.  And  instead  of  taking  La  Fontaine  for  a 
model,  Alfred  de  Musset  writes  a  tale  in  the  manner  of  VoUaire. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  excellency  of  the  tale  is  the  pureness  and 
beauty  of  the  style,  which  even  a  foreigner  must  remark,  and 
which  recalls,  as  much  as  the  tone  and  wit  of  the  mcrceaUj  the 
French  classics  of  the  last  century. 

The  White  Hirush  relates  his  own  story,  and  commences  by 
that  of  his  parents,  who  inhabited  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  quarter  of  Paris.  The  old  Thrush  and  his  conjugal  affection 
are  well  depicted.  But  being  a  bird  of  regular  habits  and  anti- 
quated ideas,  he  soon  conceived  a  horror  at  finding  that  he  had  a 
white  8on«  Such  a  colour  was  never  known  in  the  family.  It 
bred  strange  suspicions  in  the  head  of  the  old  Thrush,  led  to  some 
fierce  conjugal  quarrels,  and  ended  at  last  by  the  youngster  being 
turned  out  of  his  paternal  nest  for  the  strange  irregularities  of 
his  voice  and  colour.  His  first  adventure,  after  being  tnus  laimch- 
ed  into  the  world,  is  an  attempt  to  serve  an  appienticeshi]^  to  a 
carrier-pigeon:  so  strangely  did  the  poor  White  Thrush  mistake 
lus  vocation.  He  soon  falls  to  the  earth  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and  fidnts  from  inanition. 

**  The  idea  of  death  was  already  present  to  my  ima^ation,  when 
tHirough  the  poppies  and  fidd  flowers  I  saw  two  chazmmg  Uids  ap- 
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proach.  One  was  a  litde  Magpie,  beautifolly  spotted  and  coquettish; 
tlie  other  a  Turtle-Dove.  The  latter  paused  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  regard  of  modesty  and  compassion^  whilst  the  Magpie  trotted  np  gailj, 
saying  in  a  silveiy  and  laus'hing  tone,  *  ^Lj  poor  child,  what  are  yoa 
doin^  there  V  *  Alas,  madame  the  marquise,'  quoth  I  (she  coold  he 
nothmg  less),  '  I  am  a  poor  devil,  killed  with  fatigue  and  hunger/ 
*  Holy  Virgin!*  ejaculatea  she,  hoppmg  off  and  fetching  in  a  trice  some 
berries,  and  then  continuing  her  question  of  '  Who  are  you  ?  Where 
did  you  come  from  ?  Travel  alone  so  young !  what  shocking  people 
your  parents  must  be !  Meantime  the  Turtle  full  of  compassion  nod 
timidity  brought  me  a  refreshing  drop  of  dew,  for  wUch  Ifelt  most  sensiMe.** 

The  compassioiiate  birds  having  restored  the  White  Thrush  to 
convalescence,  desire  to  hear  his  story.  He  relates  it,  and  our 
tale  proceeds.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  ma^i^  the  frbulist 
depicts  the  fine  ladies  of  tne  Faubourg  St  (Germain. 

<<  The  Magpie  listened  to  my  tale  with  more  attention  than  one  could 
have  expected  from  so  great  a  person,  and  the  Turtle-Dove  gave  me  the 
most  amiable  proofs  of  her  sensibility,  But  when  I  approached  the 
principal  cause  of  my  grief,  that  is  to  say  mv  ignorance  of  the  race  to 
which  I  belonged:  *  Are  you  joking?*  exclauned  the  Magpie,  'you  a 
Blackbird  I  you  a  Pigeon  I  Tut,  tut !  you  are  a  Magpie,  my  dear  child, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  a  very  pretty  Magpie  too,'  she  added,  tap- 
ping me  with  her  wing,  as  one  would  tap  with  a  fan.  '  But,  madame,' 
I  replied,  'methinks,  for  a  Magpie,  I  am  but  of  one  colour,  with  your 
leave.'  *  A  Russian  Magpie,  my  dear,  you  are  a  Russian  Ma^ie ! 
What,  are  you  not  aware  toat  they  are  white  ?  Poor  fellow,  how  inno- 
cent you  are  V  *  But,'  said  I  agam,  '  how  can  I  be  a  Rusnan  Mag- 
pie, when  I  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  an  old  broken  porringer?'  '  Ah  \  the 
innocent  creature!  you  belong  to  the  Invasion  of  1815,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  you  are  tne  only  one  ?  Trust  to  me,  and  mind  nothing.  I 
will  take  yoa  presently  and  show  you  the  finest  things  in  the  world, 
^And  where^  madame,  if  you  please?'  'In  my  green  palace,  my 
darling.  You  shall  see  what  a  ufe  we  lead  there  I  you  will  not  have 
been  a  Magpie  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  you  care  for  nothing  else. 
There  are  about  a  hundred  of  us,  not  those  great  village  Magpies  who 
hop  alon^  the  high-roads,  but  all  of  noble  birth  and  of  gooa  society, 
slender,  hvely,  and  no  larger  than  a  hand.  Not  one  of  us  has  less  or 
more  than  seven  Uack  marks  and  five  white ;  it  is  our  invariable  cha- 
racteristic; and  we  despise  the  rest  of  the  world  who  want  them.  Ton 
are  without  the  black  marks,  it  is  true ;  but  your  hemg  a  Russian  will 
sufllce  for  your  admittance.  Our  Ufe  consists  of  two  uiings,  prattling 
and  dressing.  From  morning  to  noon  we  adorn  ourselves,  and  frt>m 
noon  till  night  we  gossip,  finch  of  us  poches  upon  the  highest  and 
oldest  tree.. ..  Our  pride  bboundless,  andif  a  Jay  or  any  other  canaille 
comes  by  chance  among  us,  we  plume  him  without  mercy.  But  we  are 
nevertheless  the  best  neople  in  the  world,  and  the  Sparrows,  Tomtits^ 
and  Goldfinches  who  uve  in  our  copse,  find  us  always  rc«dy  to  assist, 
feed,  and  defend  them.    In  no  place  is  there  more  gosripfang  than  with 
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ti8»  and  nowiiere  is  there  less  slander.  We  haTe  a  few  old  Magpies 
among  us  yeiy  devout,  saying  their  paternosters  all  day ;  but  the  gid- 
diest of  our  young  gossqM  has  nothing  to  &ar  from  the  severest  of  our 
dowagers.  In  a  word  we  live  upon  pleasure,  pride,  chattering  and 
chiffons*  ^  All  this  is  very  tempting,  madame,'  replied  I,  '  and  I  should 
certain^  be  wrong  not  to  obey  tne  wiers  of  such  a  person  as  you.  But 
before  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  following  you,  allow  me,  I  entreat,  to 
say  a  few  words  to  this  good  young  lady  here.  Pray,  mademoiselle,  an- 
swer me  frankly,'  I  continued,  addressing  the  Trntle-Dove,  '  do  you 
think  I  am  really  a  Russian  Mf^ie  ?'  At  this  question  the  Turtle-Liove 
hung  down  her  head,  and  became  as  red  as  Lolotte's  ribbons.  *  Why 
sir,'  said  she,  ^  I  know  not  if  I  can* . . . . '  In  the  name  of  Heayen  !'  X 
exclaimed,  <  speak,  mademoiselle,  I  have  no  intention  of  offending  you, 
quite  the  contrary.  You  both  appear  to  me  so  charming,  that  I  here 
vow  to  offer  my  heart  and  daw  to  whichever  will  accept  them,  so  soon 
as  I  know  if  I  am  a  Magpie  or  not :  for  on  looking  at  you,'  I  added^ 
spealdng  lower  to  the  young  person,  '  I  have  a  kmd  <»  Turtle-Dove 
feeling  come  over  me  that  is  overpowering.'  Truly,'  said  she,  blushing 
sUll  deeper,  ^  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  througn 

those  poppies,  but  your  plumage  seems  to  have  a  slight  tinge  of •' 

She  dared  not  say  any  more.  '  Oh,  perplexity  I'  I  exclaimed.  *  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  How  can  I  give  my  heart  to  one,  when  it  is  so  cruelly 
divided  ?  Oh,  Socrates !  what  an  admirable  precept,  but  how  difficult 
to  follow!  you  said.  Know  Thyself!'  Since  the  day  that  an  unfor- 
tunate song  put  my  &ther  out  of  temper,  I  had  not  tried  my  voice. 
It  just  then  came  into  my  head  to  use  that  as  means  of  discover- 
ing the  truth.  As  the  first  notelet  was  sufficient  to  make  my  frither 
turn  me  out  of  doors,  surely  the  second  will  have  some  effect  upon 
these  ladies.  Having  then  first  bowed  politely,  as  if  to  claim  indulgence, 
I  began  first  to  whistie,  then  to  warble  and  make  roulades,  and  at 
last  to  sing  as  loud  as  a  Spamsb  muleteer  in  frdl  breath.  As  I  sang, 
the  littie  Magpie  drew  away  from  me,  with  a  look  of  sruprise, 
which  soon  became  stupefaction :  there  succeeded  a  feeling  of  fear,  ac- 
companied by  a  profound  ennui.  She  walked  round  me  like  a  cat 
round  a  piece  of  bacon  too  hot  for  her,  and  which,  although  it  had 
burnt  her,  she  still  wished  to  taste.  Semno^  the  effect  of  my  experiment, 
and  wishing  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  the  more  the  poor  marquise 
showed  her  impatience  the  more  I  made  my  throat  sore  with  bawling. 
She  resisted  my  melodious  efforts  twenty  minutes  :  at  last,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  it,  she  flew  off  to  her  green  palace,  and  left  me.  As  to 
the  Turtie-Dove,  she  had  faJQen  into  a  profound  sleep  almost  as  soon  as 
I  commenced.  Admirable  effect  of  hiumony !  thought  I.  Oh,  my 
maternal  nest !  more  than  ever  I  regret  you.  Just  as  I  was  preparing 
to  fly  away  the  Turtie-Dove  opened  her  eyes :  '  Adieu,'  said  she,  *  charm- 
ing, but  wearisome  stranger.  My  name  is  Crourouli ;  do  not  forget 
me.'  '  Beautiful  Gourouli,'  I  rephed  distantly,  *  you  are  good,  gentle, 
aod  charming.  I  could  live  or  die  for  you.  But  you  are  rose-coloured, 
and  so  much  happiness  is  not  made  for  me.' " 

The  next  adventure  of  tbe  White  Thrush  is  witb  a  learned 
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Cockatoo,  evidently  an  academidan,  ariiymeBterof  tlieempiie,  one 
who  had  written  hymn,  tcagady,  and  epic,  and  firahkw  Thyme. 
The  White  ThruBh  finds  that  this  new  acquaintance  is  not  wearied 
by  his  song:  he  being  mnttt-proof.  But  if  he  bore  much,  so  did 
he  neglect  much,  and  our  hero  abandons  the  Cockatoo. 

Soon  after  he  overhears  a  porter  and  porteress  converajng  on 
the  great  rarity,  and  consequently  on  the  great  value,  of  a  White 
Thrush.  This  changes  altogether  the  opurion  which  our  adyen- 
turer  entertained  of  himself,  and  his  humility  and  deq>air  imme- 
diately swell  to  pride.  Conscious  of  being  an  exoeptional  bein^, 
he  instantly  infers  that  his  intellectual  powers  must  be  great  m 
proportion  to  his  corporeal  oddities,  ana  that  less  than  a  philo- 
Bopher  and  a  poet  he  cannot  be.  The  author  fflves  us  his  soli* 
loquy.  The  ideA  had  arisen  of  showing  himself  for  money ;  baft 
he  exclaims, 

'*  Out  upon  the  unworthy  thought !    Better  write  a  poem  like  Eaca- 

togan The  world  must  know  that  I  erist     I  will  lament 

my  isolation  in  verse,  and  so  pathetically  that  the  happiest  shall  envy 
me.  Since  Heaven  has  refused  me  a  mate,  I  will  say  all  the  ill  I  can 
of  those  of  others.  I  will  prove  that  all  is  too  green,  save  the  grapes  I 
eat  myself.  The  Nightingales  had  hetter  take  care.  I  will  show,  aa 
plainly  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  their  complaints  make  one 
sick,  and  that  their  notes  are  commonplace.  I  must  betake  myself  to 
Charpentier,  the  bookseller.  I  will  take  a  powerful  Hterary  position, 
and  gather  around  me  a  court  composed  not  only  of  journalists,  but  of 
real  authors,  and  even  Hteraiy  ladies.  I  will  write  a  character  for 
Mdlle.  Rachel :  and  if  she  rerases  to  perform  it,  I  will  publish  to  the 
sound  of  trumpet  that  her  talent  is  inferior  to  that  of  an  old  provincial 
actress.  I  will  &;o  to  Venice,  and  will  hire  on  the  Grand  CanaJ,  in  the 
midst  of  that  fauy  city,  the  beautafnl  Mocenigo  palace,  which  costs  four 
francs  ten  sous  per  diem.  There,  &om  the  depths  of  my  solitude 
I  will  deluge  the  world  with  crossrhymes,  sketched  from  the  strophes 
of  Spenser,  in  which  I  will  unburden  my  great  souL  I  will  make  aE 
the  Tomtits  sigh,  the  Turtle-Doves  coo,  the  Woodcocks  melt  into 
tears,  and  the  very  Screech-Owls  hoot  applause.  But,  as  fiur  myself 
I  will  remain  inaccessible  to  bve,  and  inexorable  to  all.  In  vain  will 
they  press  me,  entreat  me  to  have  compassion  on  the  unfortunate 
females  seduced  by  my  sublime  songs  :  to  all  that  I  will  reply — Fudge ! 
Oh,  excess  of  glory !  My  manuscripts  will  sell  for  their  weigiit  in  gold ; 
my  books  will  cross  the  seas  ;  renown,  fortune  will  follow  me  wherever 
I  go ;  I  alone  will  seem  indifferent  to  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd  that 
surrounds  me.  In  a  word,  I  will  be  a  perfect  White  TmtusH :  a  real 
eccentric  writer,  feasted,  chayiy  admired,  enried,  and,  widial,  sublimely 
ill-humoured,  and  utterly  unsupportable.^' 

Such  is  the  end  of  the  '  White  Thrush.'  We  fear  one  must 
be  an  adult  to  draw  the  moral  from  this  tale,  professed  to  be 
ynritten  for  children. 


(   «9    ) 


Abt.  X.  —  F.  G.  Klopstock's  SdmmtUche  Werke.  Ergon- 
zuTigen  durch  Biographie  Brief icechsel,  und  verschiedene  Bet- 
trdge.  3  Bande.  (Klopstock's  Collected  Works:  Supplementa 
of  Biography,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellaneous  Contribu- 
tions. 3  vols.)  Von  Hermann  Schmidlin.  Stuttgart. 
Scheible.     1839^1. 

There  is  no  name  in  Gennan  literature  wlucK  is  environed  in  a 
greater  volume  of  sound  than  that  of  IClopstock:  few  to  whose 
outward  sound  a  less  propjortion  of  inward  substantiality  belongs. 
Men  ^vill  go  mad  on  certain  subjects  at  all  times.  Even  the  sober, 
sensible,  practical-minded  British  people,  Mr.  Alison  in  his  history 
teUs  us  (more  than  once  emphatically  in  one  volnme)^  are  subject 
to  periodical  fits  of  the  most  violent  insanity;  how  much  more 
our  rockety  and  sky-sweeping  brethren  beyond  the  Rhine  !  They 
are  certainly,  or  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  mad  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  iOiOFSTOCK.  Then  there  was  the  Gothe-majiia  also,  or 
ike  Artistical  madness;  the  Schl^el-mania,  or  the  Romantic  mad- 
ness; the  Kotzebue-mania,  or  the  Theatrical  madness;  and  the 
Teuto-mania  (which  Napoleon  raised  up),  or  the  Fatherlandizing 
madness:  all  very  foolish  and  very  German  in  their  fimhion,  but 
not  without  much  reason  in  their  origin,  and  much  nobility  in 
thar  nature.  For  the  &ct  is,  that  to  bemad,  though  it  is  certainly 
a  folly,  is  not  altogether  or  always  a  &ult;  but  rather  a  virtue 
on  occasions,  as  Anacreon  sings  :  OcXti,  BtKm  fuanjnu.  '  I  will, 
I  WELL  be  madT  And  of  all  sorts  of  that  higher  insanity  which 
Plato  was  not  ashamed  to  call  divine  (^cm/iowa),  the  various  species 
of  what  has  been  caUed  Hero-worship,  are  at  once  the  most 
rational  in  the  ideas  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  least 
ludicrous  in  the  results  to  which  they  lead.  It  sounds,  indeed, 
foolish  enough,  even  in  fond  doting  old  Gleim,  when  he  writes 
ecstatically  to  his  poet-fiiend ; 

'^To-day  is  holiday  KiiOFSTOCKl     The  odes  are  arrived.     Klop- 
STOCK  thou  art  not  Horace,  not  Pindar,  thou  art  Eloeh  V** 

Much  less  can  we  refirain  from  a  smile  when  a  whole  nation, 
or  at  least  the  chief  speakers  of  a  nation,  utter  such  extravagant 
expressions  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  such  a  man  as  we  cool- 
headed  Britons  perceive  this  niopstock  to  bo  now.  But  the 
wise  man  will  bear  in  mind  that  all  intense  emotions,  and  those 
of  love  and  reverence  especially,  as  they  can  in  no  case  be  ade- 
quately sympathized  with,  so  they  can  never  be  perfectly  under- 

*  Gldm  to  KlopstOGic    dOCh  April,  1798.    Erg^iziztingeii,  1  394 
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stood  by  the  impartial  spectator.  The  "^^ordi  of  a  medicine  he 
may  well  be  allowed  to  prize  and  to  praise  not  charily  who  has 
used  it,  and  whom  it  has  nealed:  so,  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is,  and 
how  pleasant,  yea  how  wise  and  how  rational,  in  a  sort,  to  be  mad 
about  such  a  third  or  fourth  rate  poet  as  Klopstock,  he  only  can 
riehtly  know  who  is  mad. 

JFor  any  full-grown  British  man  at  the  present  day  to  read  the 

*  Messiah'  of  Klopstock,  and  practically  to  feel  even  in  |he 
smallest  degree  that  peculiar  enthuaasm  with   which  it  was 
received  by  the  Kleists  and  the  Gleims,  and  even  the  Wielands 
and  the  Leungs,  of  the  last  century  in  G^ermany,  is  a  moral  impoe- 
fiibility.      We  can  imagine  an  English  young  lady  of  piety 
and  sentiment  on  a  fine  Sunday  evenu^  reading  it  ranturously 
enoi^h  even  now;  but  further  than  this  our  English  aomiration 
of  lUopstock  in  the  nineteenth   century  is  not  likely  to  go. 
It  is  not  a  little  strange  indeed  that  in  the  days  of  Richardson 
and  Young  and  An^eUca  Kaupfinann  (who  all  coiresponded  with 
the  poet),  our  admiration  of  the  sounding  foreigner  went  so  far 
as  it  did:  for  had  we  not  MiLTON?  a  granite  palace  of  stablest 
architecture  to  oppose  to  their  majgnificent  whirl  of  castles  in  the 
clouds?   But  partly  our  English  literature  of  those  days  was  thin 
and  meagre;  partly  men  are  at  all  times  prone  to  admire  fiunous 
things  that  are  &r  and  foreign,  long  before  they  understand 
them;  partly  novelty  startles;  and  i^rdy  also  the  eager  exu- 
berance pf  devout  gratitude  is  ever  willing  to  give  that  praise  to 
the  poetry  of  an  edifying  writer  which  should  have  been  be* 
stowed  only  on  his  piety.    In  Grermany,  again,  in  the  year  1750, 
while  some  of  these  causes  did  not  &il  to  operate  even  more  strongly 
than  in  England,    other  and  more  powerful  influences  were 
at  work.    There  was  the  re-awakenea  patriotism,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  people  that  since  the  &tal  thirty  years'  war  had  had  no 
fatherland;  and  then  there  was  the  reborn  literary  existence  of 
a  language  that  since  the  glories  of  Barbarossa  and  the  l^finne- 
singers  had  lain  torpid.    A  little  stone  dropped  into  a  quiet  pool 
spreads  itself  out  with  observation  into  a  vast  circumference  of 
movement.     So  it  was  with  Klopstock.    Let  such  another  fabri- 
gator  of  a  Messiade  appear  in  England  now,  and  he  will  rank 
beside  the  author  of^*  Luther'  or  below  hiim:  that  is  certain. 
But  before  there  was  a  Gothe,  a  SchiUer,  a  Herder,  a  Richter  in 
Germany,  amid  a  people  of  pigmies,  it  was  easy  for  a  man  of 
ordinary  dimensions    to   appear  a  giant.     To  the  men  of  his 
time  and  place,  Klopstock  in  fact  was  a  giant;*  and  herein  lies  his 

♦  •*  I  will  whiflper  it  in  your  ear:  I  look  on  Klopstock  as  the  first,  pertiaps,  the 
only  poet  of  our  Gennan  nation. ,  Bajoueb  is  a  veiy  correct,  fiery,  haxmooioos, 
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merit.  So  also  let  him  be  judged.  We  all  read  and  relished 
authors  at  fourteen,  or  even  at  four-and-twenty,  that  pall  upon  us 
sadly  now  at  forty.  The  literature  of  a  people,  like  tne  life  of  an 
individual,  has  its  youth,  its  manhood,  ana  its  old  age.  Klop- 
stock  is  the  representative  of  the  youthful  period  of  German  lite- 
rature. His  writings  will  be  fully  relished  only  by  the  young, 
and  by  young  women  more  than  by  young  men :  not  to  be  despised 
however  on  that  account,  any  more  than  '  Watts's  Hymns'  and 
the  *  Mother's  Catechism,'  which  are  works  of  singular  merit 
and  great  genius  for  the  nursery.  There  is  room  enough  in  the 
world  for  every  thing ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  just  criticism 
not  to  fling  about  bans  and  excommunications,  but  to  put  every 
thin^  in  the  place  that  belongs  to  it,  and  to  prize  it  accordingly. 

The  three  volumes  of  *  Erganzungen'  to  Klopstock's  works, 
or  supplementary  volumes,  as  we  should  say,  whose  title  we  have 
prefixed,  are  not  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  any  sign  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the  author 
of  the  Messiah,  for  beyond  the  ocean  they  print  and  reprint  every 
thing;  but  they  do  certainly  deserve  a  passing  glance  from 
the  student  of  "German  literature,  and  may  at  least  serve  as  a 
convenient  occasion  for  us  on  this  side  the  water  to  let  our  German 
friends  know  a  little  more  formally  what  we  Englishmen  think 
of  the  German  Milton  {\  the  very  German  Milton,'  as  Coleridge 
cleverly  said),  and  his  poetical  merits.  The  supplementary 
volumes  are  intended  more  immediately  as  a  sort  of  continuation 
of  the  edition  of  the  works  of  the  poet  in  nine  volumes,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Goeschen,  in  Leipsic;  but  they  may  be  procured  also  as  a 
separate  work,  and  contain  every  thing  that  is  necessary  or  agree- 
able for  the  greatest  admirer  of  tne  poems  to  know  about  the  poet. 

imitator  of  Horace  and  the  ancients.  Where,  however,  do  you  find  in  him  a 
trace  of  that  great  impetuous  fire  that  carries  us  away  in  Klopstock,  lifts  us  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  shakes  our  whole  hearts?  This  only  the  true  poet  can  do;  and 
of  such  every  century  produces  sometimes  not  even  one.  Bamler  makes  me 
glow  when  I  read  him;  Klopstock  makes  my  heart  heat;  I  breathe  with  difliculty; 
I  must  cease  to  read.  And  only  when  I  begin  to  read  him  the  second  time  have 
I  attained  siifficient  composure  to  e^joy^him  fully.'* — ^Krebisl's  Liitrarixher  Nach' 
lass  und  BriefwechseL  Leipzig.  1835.  Vol  ii.,  p.  112.  This  extract  is  from  a 
letter  of  Boie^  to  Knebel,  dated  Gottingen,  30th  December,  1771.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  club  of  young  poets  at  Gottingen,  among  whom  Holty  and  Voss  were 
the  most  emment.  Boie,  the  father  of  the  golden-winged  race  of  amiuals,  was  one 
of  their  number;  and  the  opinion  which  he  here  expresses  of  Klopstock's  poetry, 
may  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  proof  both  of  the  extraordinaiy  reverence 
with  which  the  young  German  literature  of  that  age  regarded  Klopstock,  and  of 
the  peculiar  poetical  excellence  (sweeping  impetuosity  of  fiery  emotion)  on  which 
that  reverence  was  founded.  Some  amusing  particulars  of  the  Klopstockian  hero- 
worship  practised  by  the  young  poets  and  poetlings  of  the  Gottinger  Bund  will 
be  found  in  *  Voss's  Life  of  Holty,'  prefixed  to  the  common  edition  of  this  poet's 
works.  Compare  the  letter  from  Kahn.  Gottingen,  30th  July,  1774.  Erganzun^ 
gen,  i.  344. 
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We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  "  strong  volume"  (536  pages)  of 
ooixespondence  '^  firom,  to,  and  about"  Klopstock,  in  the  roll  of 
which  we  observe  not  a  few  famous  names  of  Grennan,  and  some 
of  European  celebrity.     Next  to  Elopstock  himself,  the  principal 
place  is  occupied  by  old  Father  Gleim,  the  .Anacreon  of  Halber- 
stadt;  then  we  have  Father  Bodmer,  the  Jupiter  of  the  ^Alpine 
gods'  (so  Eleist  was  wont  to  designate  the  Swiss  school);  then 
Fanny,  who  was  to  our  poet  what  Mary  Duff  was  to  Byron;  and 
she  who  came  afterwards  with  more  honour  and  more  happiness 
to  reign  over  his  tender  affections,  the  celebrated  Met  A,  or  Mar- 
garet MoUer,  who  sleeps  with  him  beneath  the  lime-tree  at  Otten- 
sen,  known  to  the  readers  of  Klopstock  s  poetry  better  by  the 
name  of  Cidli.     These  play  the  principal  part:  but  there  are 
also  letters  from  our  own  Kichardson,  and  Young  the  poet,  and 
from  AngeUca  Kaupfmann,  and  not  a  few  other  admirers.     On 
the  whole,  however,  for  the  bulk,  there  is  but  little  substance  in 
this  correspondence,  and  Uttle  variety;  and  the  English  reader  is 
much  mortified  to  find  a  fond  old  rhymer,  like  Gleim,  printing 
on  page  after  page  about  nothing,  while  Gothe,  and  Heraer,  and 
Wieland,  and  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  and  all  the  great 
contemporaries  of  German  litemture,  are  altogether  silent.  We  see 
plainly  from  these  letters  that  the  author  of  the  '  Messiah'  shunned 
rather  than  sought  the  great  forum  of  the  literary  world,  and 
loved  to  preach  from  his  own  pulpit,  remote  from  secular  intrusion 
and  without  disturbance.    The  second  volume  of  the  supplement 
contains  some  lyrical  pieces,  and  prose  essays  and  translations  not 
included  in  the  general  collections  of  the  poet's  works.    The  third 
volume  is  of  more  importance,  and  gives  us,  strangely  lumped 
together  certainly,  but  stiU  completely  enough,   the  most  import- 
ant contributions  which  different  zealous  persons  have    made 
towards  the  biography  of  the  author,  and  the  critical  estimate  of 
his  works.    Most  of  this  last,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  curiosity, 
might  have  been  well  spared:  ^ven  forth  as  it  is  in  that  high- 
flown  eulogistic  style  in  which  the  Grermans  love  to  enlarge  on 
their  favourite  writers,  and  savouring  altogether  more  of  the  cen- 
tunr  that  is  past  than  of  that  in  which  we  now  live- 
In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  critical  estimate  of  the  literary 
merits  of  Klopstock,  there  are  some  things  in  his  outward  bio- 
graphy which  ought  particularly  to  be  ma3ced.    First,  the  date  of 
his  birth,  July  2,  1724,  points  him  out  as  nine  years  anterior  to 
Wieland,  more  than  twenW  years  Gothe's  senior,  and  more  Aan 
thirty  years  Schiller's.     This  chronology,  as  we  remarked  above, 
goes  a  great  way  to  explain  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  celebrity 
which  ne  acquired  in  his  native  country.     Out  from  the  flats  of 
Northern  Saxony  (Quedlinburg  was  his  birthplace),  he  suddenly 
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fihot  up,  where  there  were  no  mountains  before,  a  moving  liill  of 
emotion;  glowing  with  the  noblest  fire,  and  mantled  in  the  most 
magnificent  smoke  ;  beneath  a  sky  also  dewy  with  the  brightest 
tears  of  tender  sentiment,  and  arched  with  the  most  delicate  lunar 
Tainbows:  a  phenomenon  that  men  in  those  arid  regions  had  not 
been  accustomed  to,  and  well  worthy  to  be  gazed  at.  Then  he 
liad  another  adyantage.  He  not  only  appeared  where  there  was 
no  ^reat  name  to  compete  with,  but  he  appeared  like  Minerva, 
starting  out  of  Jove's  cloven  skull:  a  notable  poet  (in  a  certain 
emotional  region),  ready  made,  and  in  fiill  panoply  at  his  first 
first  appearance.  He  appeared  as  the  poet  of  overflowing,  un- 
bounded emotion ;  as  the  yoimg  man,  and  the  young  man's 
poet ;  as  ^ood,  ay,  and  perhaps  better  at  four-and-twenty,  than  he 
ever  could  be  at  forty  I  This  the  character  of  his  com^sitions,  and 
the  facts  of  his  life,  equally  testify.  The  'Messiah'  is  essentially, 
firom  beginning  to  end,  a  young  man's  poem:  overflowing  emo- 
tion, sentimental  tenderness,  boisterous  and  extravagant  passion,  axe 
its  main  characteristics.  Now  we  learn  fix>m  the  poet's  oiography, 
that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fully  conceived,  and  the  whole  twenty 
books  substantially  laid  out,  when  the  author  was  a  mere  youth  in 
hia  teens  at  Schmpforte;  and,  in  consistency  with  this,  we  know 
that  the  three  first  cantos  (which  many  reckon  to  be  the  best) 
were  printed  in  the  '  Bremissche  Beitrage'  so  early  as  the  year 
1748,*  when  the  future  Milton  was  onfy  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  One  fact,  therefore,  is  certain:  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tmngs  that  the  '  Messiah'  should  bear  in  its  fix>nt  that  stamp 
of  manhood,  and  those  lines  of  vigour,  which  so  decidedhr 
characterize  Dante's  '  Comedy,'  and  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  It 
is  a  vast  idea,  no  doubt,  and  the  offspring  of  a  noble  ambition; 
but  it  is  the  creation  of  a  mere  boy;  and  as  was  the  conception, 
8o  is  the  execution. 

Let  us  mark  now  what  followed.  No  sooner  was  vacant 
Grermany  astonished  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  these  three 
cantos,  than  a  certain  preacher  of  the  name  of  Klupfel,  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  happening  to  show  the  new  production  to 
Graf.  Bemstorfl,  then  Damah  ambassador  at  Paris,  this  diplomatic 
person  was  so  misled  therewith  that  he  straightway  recommended 
the  young  author  to  his  royal  master  Frederick  v.;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  young  epopoeist  was  a  made  man^ 
pensioned  by  a  great  European  monarch,  crowned  with  bays  as 

*  These  three  cantos,  with  two  additional  ones,  were  first  printed  in  a  separate 
form  in  the  year  1751,  under  the  title  of  'The  Messiah,'  toL  i.  In  1755  the  first 
ten  cantos  were  published  in  two  rols.  In  1768  appeared  toL  ilL;  and  1773  toL 
IT.  Erganzungen,  iii  133.  Btit  how  mnch  the  scheme  and  stmctore  of  the 
whole  work  belonged  to  his  youngest  years,  see  hii  own  words  in  Erginzongen,.  iiL 
877. 
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the  prince  of  German  poets,  and  enshrined  in  the  minds  of  the 
pious  ahnost  as  a  prophet,  before  he  was  five-and-twenty.  Who 
can  wonder,  after  this,  if  the  poet  of  the  '  Messiah'  remained 
stationary,  and  if  no  luxuriance  of  poetical  variety,  no  ripeness  of 
artistical  growth,  were  to  be  traced  in  his  future  productions? 
He  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  a  comer  apart  at  Copenhagen,  and 
prophesy.  With  a  warm  heart  and  a  fine  flow  of  sounding 
words,  he  had  made  his  literary  fortune  at  an  age  when  common 
bards  are  but  beginning  it :  he  was  the  Pindar  and  the  Homer 
of  his  fatherland  in  one:  already  publicly  acknowledged  —  a 
Jupiter  circumgyrated  by  a  million  of  satellites — what  more  could 
he  become?  He  had  only  to  continue  giving  forth  a  solemn 
voice,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  pubhc  in  mind  of  his  ex- 
istence; and  his  canonization  after  death,  having  been  worshipped 
already  during  his  life,  was  secure. 

In  judging  of  the  poetical  reputation  of  Klopstock,  we  must 
never  forget  that  he  acquired  it  principally  by  his  sacred  poetry; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  religious  clement  enters  into  a  purely 
critical  question  the  judgment  is  innocently  enough  liable  to  be 
sadly  confounded  in  more  ways  than  one.  Klopstock  enjoyed,  for 
half  a  century  almost,  not  merely  a  German,  but  a  European  repu- 
tation, to  an  extent  such  as  no  modem  author  can  boast  of,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Walter  Scott.*  But  how  many 
persons  ever  gave  themselves  the  trouble  curiously  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  this  reputation,  and  to  inquire  minutely  how 
much  of  this  reputation  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Clmstian, 
and  how  much  to  the  Poet,  Klopstock  ?  People  admired,  re- 
verenced, yea,  even  worshipped  the  great  Klopstock,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  *  Messiah,'  the  sublime  epos  of  the  New  Testament ; 
nor  inquired  further.  The  writer  who  edified  them  so  much 
more  than  the  common  run  of  writers  on  religious  subjects,  claimed 
to  be  a  poet ;  appeared  in  the  fashion  of  a  poet ;  invented,  indeed, 
it  new  form  of  poetical  rhythm  to  clothe  the  vastness  of  his  con- 
ceptions (or  his  sentences),  for  which  no  channel  in  which  poetical 
amotion  had  hitherto  flowed  seemed  sufficiently  broad.  People 
were  good  enough,  as  the  public  is  not   an  ulnatured   animal 

*  Of  the  <  Messiah*  the  following  translations  exist.  A  translation  of  the  first 
nine  cantos  in  Latin,  by  Neumann:  two  French  translations  hdd  in  smaU  estima- 
tion ;  an  Italian  translation  of  the  first  ten  cantos  by  Giacomo  Zigno,  hi^^y 
pnused;  a  Dutch  translation  by  Groneveldt,  spoken  of  as  a  masterpiece,  and 
another  Dutch  translation  in  prose  ;  a  Swedish  translation ;  a  specimen  of  a 
Greek  translation  by  J.  F.  Levezow,  so  early  as  1756;  an  English  translation  in 
prose,  by  Joseph  CoUyer  :  all  mentioned  in  the  Erganzungen,  iii.  140  :  and  an 
English  translation  in  blank  verse,  London,  1826,  which  is  the  only  one  that  the 
present  KTiter  has  seen,  and  which  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  article  appears  in  several  respects  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  original 
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always,  to  take  him  on  liis  word.  But  it  was  posable  all  the  while, 
nay,  very  natural,  that  the  man  whom  they  were  so  zealously 
belauding  as  a  poet,  might  be  substantially  only  a  preacher  in  a 
poet's  dress;  a  sounding  paraphraser  of  the  three  last  chapters  of 
the  gospel ;  a  florid  and  tawdry  decorator  of  the  walls  of  a  pantheon 
whose  gods  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias  (the  evangelist)  had  sculptured. 
But  we  go  further.  Not  only  is  it  a  fact  that  the  readers  of 
devotional  works  are  apt  to  confound  poetry  with  piety,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  in  the  highest  ideas 
of  Christiamty  at  least,  which  however  fondly  piety  may  cherish, 
it  is  vain  for  poetry  adequately  to  express.  A  human  theology, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  tongue  of  man  may  tell ;  but  whoso- 
ever strives  to  make  that  which  is  infinite  and  endless,  the  direct 
object  of  finite  exposition  or  paraphrase,  strives,  beinff  terres- 
trial, to  clutch  the  stars,  and  is  sure  to  find  the  sublimity  of  nis  essagr 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ludicrousness  of  his  result.  To 
endeavour  to  express  the  inexpressible  is  to  gape  gigantically,  to 
disturb  the  air  with  '  xmapproachable  blasts,*  and  finally  to  break 
your  jaws,  and  say  nothing.  Interjections,  the  OTammanans  tell  us, 
are  no  part  of  speech  ;  exclamations  such  as  Klopstock  makes  in 
his  devotional  raptures,  however  sounding,  and  however  heaped 
up,  are  no  part  of  poetry.*  Not  that  religion  ffenerally  is  an  unfit 
subject  for  poetry.  God  forbid  !  How  many  fine  psalms  of  David, 
how  many  stately  odes  of  heathen  Pindar,  how  many  small 
touches  even  of  the  Epicurean  Horace,  disprove  this  !  Slut  reli- 
gion, to  be  a  fit  subject  for  poetry,  must  be  humanized,  must  be 
incarnated,  must  be  embodied  ;  and,  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
prominence  which  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Kesurrection,  does,  in  fact,  recognise  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
sensuous  and  finite  nature  of  man,  and  builds  upon  his  incapacity  to 
be  aflfected  by  superhuman  truths  in  any  other  than  a  human 
form.f     Exalted  young  poets,  however,  swelling  with  tempestuous 

♦  The  celebrated  Fuseu  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  to  this  effect. 
**  Who  is  it  that  will  dare  to  tell  me  that  that  continual  bawling  out  of  Lord  I 
Lord !  howerer  pious,  is  poetry  ?  'Tis  images,  those  images  which  you  Germans 
despise  and  cannot  create,  that  make  Homer  the  fSeither  of  all  poetry.  A  true 
nniyersal  lively  feeling  expressed  by  a  beautiful  image,  finds  its  way  readily  into 
all  hearts  ;  but  your  mere  emotions,  partial,  local,  and  individual  too,  please  only 
a  few  persons  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places:  all  others  they  merely  con- 
fiise."— ^ne/e  an  Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  1835,  p.  58. 

t  We  willingly  take  occasion  here  to  insert  a  remark,  by  Hebder,  referring 
mote  particnlariy  to  the  character  c^  the  Messiah  as  he  has  been  delineated  by 
Klopstock.  *<Tlie  Messiah,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  and  the 
narrations  of  the  New  Testament,  appears  much  more  human  than  he  is  repre- 
sented by  Klopstock.  The  epopee  does  not  demand  a  superhuman  ideal,  but  such 
an  ideal  as  has  power  to  move  the  nobler  feelings.  Now  Klopstock's  *  Messiah' 
without  necessity  keeps  the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah  altogether  in  the  back- 
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emotion,  and  grasping  eagerly  at  the  infinite,  do  not  readilj  see 
this.  Tlieir  eje  is  not  yet  clear  enough  from  the  fumes  of  heated 
enthusiasm  to  take  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  any  definite 
tangible  object,  however  beautifuL  They  must  roll  and  tumble 
about  furiously,  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  snperchar^  of  emotional 
energy;  like  boys  with  their  much  ado  doing  nothmg,  or  what  is 
worse,  doing  mischief.  The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  cahn, 
chaste,  and  manly  composition,  wherein  the  Beauty  of  the  Lord  ^to 
borrow  a  scripture  phrase)  is  made  to  pass  before  us  in  a  senes 
of  clear  and  striking  pictures  on  which  passion  only  acts  diorami- 
caUy  as  it  were,  by  the  Tariation  of  liffht  and  shade,  we  have  the 
foaming  surge  of  sacred  sentiment,  and  me  thunder  of  pious  emotioaL, 
poled  up  and  turned  over,  and  writhing  and  involving  itself  mag- 
nificently in  a  thousand  different  ways:  inadequatis  epithet  laahed 
into  every  possible  metamorphosis,  and  exclamation  tortured  up  to 
its  himdiedth  power:  by  aU  which,  piety  (if  the  truth  were  fully 
spoken)  is  at  bottom  more  exhausted  than  satisfied,  while  judg- 
ment stands  by  to  smile,  and  taste  turns  away  in  disgust 
Witness  the  following. 

*THE  ALL-MERCIFUL.^ 

A  Sacred  Ode.     By  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock.     Composed  in  the 
year  1759. 

TO  THE  AIX-MXRCnrTTI*. 

1.  Oh!  wonder!  the  wonder  of  God, 
My  Salyation ! 

No !  when  it  only  wonders 
Too  feebly  soars  the  soul ! 

2.  Astonishment !  Heayen-flying  astonishment 
At  Him  who  is  infinite ! 

O  Thon,  the  highest  bliss  of  bliss, 
Flood  thou  my  whole  soul 

3.  With  thy  sacred  fire ! 

And  cause  it,  oh !  thou  Blessed  one, 
As  often  and  as  high  as  the  finite  can, 
In  ecstasies  to  up-flame. 

4.  Thouwert!  thou  art  I  shalt  be!  thou  art! 
How  shall  I  think  thee  ? 

My  soul  stands  still,  cannot  attain  to  it ! 

Father !  Father !  so  shall  my  soul  think  thee, 

So  feel  thee  my  heart !  so  lisp  my  tongue  thy  name ! 

ground  ;  whereas  itu  and  remains  true  in  sacred  as  in  piofiine  poetry  that  moAmg 
moves  a  human  heart  so  powerfuily  as  what  a  human  heart  has  fdt  Is  not  Christ 
our  brother  ?    Heb.  ir.  1  S^-^ErgSmungen  iii  437. 
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5.  Father  !  Father!  Father ! 

Fall  down  and  worship^  thou  Heayen  of  Heavens ! 
He  is  your  father ! 
He  is  abo  ours ! 

6.  O  je,  who  shall  one  day  with  the  dwellers  in  Heaven 
Stand  astounded ! 

Walk  ye  inquiringly  through  this  lahyrinth  of  ecstasy. 
For  Jehovah  speiSis ! 

7.  Speaks  indeed  in  the  rolling  thunder, 

In  the  flying  storm,  and  in  the  softly  whbpering  breeze ; 
But  more  intelligibly  and  more  enduringly 
In  the  language  of  men ! 

8.  The  thunder  rolls  off,  the  raging  of  the  storm  passeth. 
The  whisper  of  the  breeze  ceases; 

But  through  long  centuries  the  speech  of  man  streams  on. 
And  proclaimeth  every  moment 
How  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

9.  Am  I  still  on  this  side  the  grave  ?  or  am  I  beyond  the  grave  ? 
Have  I  already  made  the  heavenward  flight  ? 

Oh !  words  of  eternal  life ! 
Thus  speaketh  Jehovah ! 

10.  Can  the  mother  forget  her  sucking  child. 

That  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
Yea,  she  may  forget  it. 
Yet  will  I  not  forget  thee ! 

11.  Pndse,  worship,  tears  of  joy,  and  eternal  thanks 
For  Immortality ! 

Glowing,  liveli&st,  heartfelt  thanks 
For  Immortality  \ 

12.  Hallelujah  in  the  Holy  Place  I 
And  within  the  veil, 

In  the  holy  of  holies,  hallelujah ! 
For  so  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

13.  Prostrate  thyself  in  the  profoundest  astonishment, 
O  thou  who  art  immortal ; 

Enjoy,  O  my  soul,  thy  blessedness ! 
For  so  Jehovah  hath  spoken ! 

Now  if,  instead  of  this  swell  of  pious  rbapsody  (for  what  better 
name  does  it  deserve),  the  composer  of  sacred  lyrics  wishes  to 
know  where  lie  is  to  seek  for  a  model  of  excellence  in  this  so 
difficult  department  of  the  art,  we  would  say  at  once,  read  the 
104th  Psalm,  or  the  39th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job:  or,  if  these 
seem  too  far  from  modern  reach,  let  him  take  Thomson's  Hymn 
to  the   Seasons,  or  Gothe's  opening  bymn  in  Faust,  or  Addison'a 
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well-known  h^ns  generally  appended  to  the  scripture  para- 
phrases sung  in  the  Scottish  church,  or  Heber's  well-known 
missionary  hjrmn,  or  so  many  pure  and  clear  gems  of  chaste 
Christian  emotion  in  the  *  Lyra  Apostolica/  and  the  'Christian  Year/ 
In  all  these  compositions,  though  there  may  not  be  the  highest 
flight  of  which  the  religious  man  is  capable,  there  is  at  least  some 

Srt  of  Nature,  Humanity,  and  Truth;  all  which  the  sublime 
opstock  sweeps  away  in  a  whirhng  tempest  of  sounding  ex- 
clamation, and  carries  you  along  with  him  m  gaping  bewonder- 
ment  that  the  small  breath  of  a  single  body  shoula  be  able  to  raise 
such  a  hurricane.     This,  indeed,  must  ever  be  the  result  when 

I)ious  persons,  impatiently  longing  after  immortality,  attempt  to 
eap  out  of  their  mortal  skins:  when'soaring  psalmists,  communing 
with  angels  overmuch,  and  cloudy  spirits,  forget  that  the  sacred 
song  (like  the  sabbath)  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
song. 

Tnere  is  another  general  remark  on  sacred  poetry,  which  may 
be  made  with  a  peculiar  propriety  in  reference  to  the  ^  Messiah/ 
Is  not  the  Epos  of  Christiamty,  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
written  as  chastely  and  as  nobly  as  it  possibly  could  be,  in  the 
Gospels?  And  is  it  not  a  most  foolharay  and  impertinent  thing 
in  vou,  believing  or  not  believing  in  the  inspiration  of  these 
books,  to  set  yourself  to  write  it  over  again?  True,  many  things 
are  very  shortly  told  in  the  New  Testament,  and  some  things  of 
deepest  interest  are  rather  indicated  than  described;  but  it  does 
not  follow,  that  by  working  over  the  simple  narrative  with  a 
sounding  paraphrase,  and  interweaving  it  with  farfetched  and  long- 
spun episodes,  vou  can  either  make  what  is  shortly  said  more 
eloquent,  or  what  is  darkly  hinted  more  clear.  Are  there  not 
some  things,  also,  that  are  much  more  wisely  left  to  the  pious 
imagination  than  made  a  public  show  of,  pranked  ostentatiously 
with  vain  rhetorical  gewgaws?  We  confess  that  we  hear 
weekly  many  things  from  the  pulpit  which  offend  much;  for, 
like  a  fluent  barrister,  the  preacher  wiU  needs  handle  his 
text  so  thoroughly,  turning  it  this  way,  and  that  way,  to  this 
light,  and  to  that,  with  such  oflSicious  display,  that  the  dis- 
tracted eye  knows  no  more  where  to  rest,  and  the  thing  is  not  to 
be  seen  at  all  for  very  multitude  of  telescopes.  Now,  eacactly  so 
as  a  text  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  in  the  sermon,  is  the  simple 
gospel  history  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (the  subject 
of  the  '  Messiah')  liable  to  be  confused,  mystified,  and  metamor- 
phosed by  a  modem  epopoeist.  We  must  say  again,  there  seems 
something  extremely  foolhardy  and  impertinent  in  any  poet 
attempting  such  a  theme.  Those  who  write  sacred  poetry  ought 
before  all  things  to  bear  in  mind  that  Christians  have  a  BiBL£, 
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wHch  the  Greeks  had  not:  and  whether  that  Bible  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  received  opinion  of  Christendom,  as  being  the 
word  of  God,  or,  as  Coleridge  has  recently  named  it,  merely  as 
containing  the  word  of  God,  still  the  Bible  has,  and  must  have  with 
Christians  (even  with  such  as  are  most  Romanist  and  Pu8e3dte 
in  their  views),  a  comprehensive  character  and  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, such  as  no  Homer  or  Hesiod  ever  had  amongst  the 
Heathens.  Now  even  the  Greeks  never  attempted  to  sing  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  or  the  wanderings  of  Uljrsses,  after  it  had  been 
already  done  by  Homer.  Their  tragedians  out  of  the  vast  ma- 
terials of  the  Cyclic  poets,  with  Homer  at  their  head,  constructed 
plays;*  and  the  Lync  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  used  the  same 
materials  largely:  all  which  was  natural  and  proper.  But  the 
materials  wim  which  the  Christian  poet  has  to  work  are  both 
much  more  scanty,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  he,  who  takes  from 
the  apocryphal  to  add  to  the  canonical,  will,  when  he  has  done  his 
best,  appear  to  the  judicious  only  to  have  sewed  on  a  gorgeous 
patdi.  JDo  we  then  say  that  sacred  Dramas  and  sacred  Epics  are 
absolutely  and  altogether  to  be  expelled  from  Christian  poetry? 
By  no  means.  Onfy  let  the  aspiring  young  Milton  see  well  what 
he  is  about !  That  one  succeeded,  ana  such  a  one  as  he  gives  no 
warranty  that  a  thousand  shall  not  &il. 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  ales 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Sappositos  cineri  dolose : 

as  Horace  said  to  Pollio,  engaged  in  a  history  of  the  civil  war: 

a  theme  of  perilous  risk 

Thou  handiest,  aud  hot  fires  beneath  thy  path 
The  treacherous  ashes  nurse. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  write  a  good  epic  poem  on  some  subject 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  much  nearer  to  our  faith,  and 
therefore  much  more  delicate  to  meddle  with  than  the  Old.  Out 
of  eleven  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  without  any 
aid  from  apocryphal  gospels,  Milton  made  a  short  Christian  nar- 
rative poem  in  four  books,  which  would  have  occupied  a  more 
prominent  place  in  general  esteem,  had  not  its  author  written  a 
great  Epos  so  much  superior,  and  had  he  not  disappointed  public 
expectation  in  this  lesser  one,  by  baptizing  it  with  a  sounding 
misnomer.  *  Paradise  Regained,'  or  the  '  Temptation  of  Christ' 
as  it  should  properly  be  called,  is  a  rare  instance  of  how  much 
may  be  made  oi  little  by  a  great  mind,  without  that  appearance 

*  "I  only  dress  up  fragmontB  from  the  great  banquet  of  Homer/'  said 
..Achylui. 
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of  overdoing  and  oyerloading  which  is  so  offeni^Te  in  Elopstock. 
Mark  also  me  wisdom  of  our  poet  in  another  regard.  He  has 
not,  like  Elopstock,  chosen  fiprincipai  scene  of  gospel  history,  and 
one  which  had  akeady  receiyed  a  foil  description,  and  beai put  forth 
in  sufficient  prominence  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  He  takes 
a  mere  accessory  incident,  so  to  speak,  an  incident  which  stands 
altogether  in  me  background  of  gospel  history,  noticed  rather 
than  narrated,  and  this  ne  spreads  out  before  the  pious  view,  and 
pictures  panoramically.  The  gospel  hi^ory  of  the  TemptatLon, 
says  simply,  *'  Again  the  devfl  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them."  What  the  Evangelist  here  nakedly 
states  as  having  been  shown,  the  Poet  actually  shows,  and  in  such 
a  style  as  a  man  only  of  a  grandly  comprehensive  imagination,  and 
of  a  vast  erudition,  could  do.  Ijiere  is  nothing  in  ^  Paradise  Lost* 
superior  to  the  panoramic  description  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world,  of  Parthia,  Rome,  and  Greece,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  the  ^  Regained.'  Take  his  grand  Epos  now,  and  see  how 
skilAilljr  in  the  same  view  Milton  has  managed  that  Without 
the  devil  and  the  angelic  '^  machinery"  (as  the  old  critics  used  to 
speak),  our  great  poet  could  certainly  never  have  built  up  an  Epos 
m>m  the  materials  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  only,  of  such 
breadth  and  stateliness  as  that  which  we  now  boast.  But  all  this, 
the  reader  will  observe,  is  extra-biblical.  The  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
with  which  the  '  Paradise  Lost*  so  Titanically  opens,  is  alludea  to 
or  supposed  in  the  bible  history;  not  laid  down  doctrinally,  much 
less  described,  in  detail.  Milton,  therefore,  from  extra-biblical 
materials,  raised  up  an  extra-mundane  Epos;  an  Epos  at  least  of 
which  the  terrestrial  scoierjr  forms  only  a  small  part,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast-moving,  majestic-peopled,  celestial,  and  mfernal 
atoKOsphere  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Thus,  liiough  narrat- 
ing a  bible  history,  our  poet  with  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
ment seems  not  to  plant  himself  on  any  ground  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  Bible;  whereas  Elopstock  takes  up  ground  already 
occupied  by  the  Evangelist,  and  mstead  of  extending  the  scene 
only  dilates  the  phrase  of  liie  gospel,  dragging  in  from  all  j)er- 
tinent  and  impertinent  places  a  crowd  of  huddled  supemumeraiieSy 
and  encompassing  the  solemn  silence  of  the  crucifixion  with  a 
multitudinous  bray  of  trumpets,  and  a  whirl  of  dark  words,  and 
quaking  sentences  to  involve  the  universe.  Truly  a  *  very  Ger- 
man Mdton  r 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  to  a  nearer  and  detailed 
view  of  tne  *  Messiah,'  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  mon- 
strous bulk:  twenty  cantos  of  hexameters,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing 1500  lines !     With  the  rich  materials  of  chivaby  and  romance^ 
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a  liixuiiaat  Ariosto  might  ^nm  on,  like  an  arabesque  decoia- 
tion  along  a  portico,  to  an  immeasurable  length  without  offence; 
but  KlopstocK,  whose  materials  were  of  the  scantiest,  had  he  only 
possessed  half  as  much  sense  as  he  had  soimd,  could  never  have  he- 
sitated for  a  moment  to  confine  himself  within  the  boimds  which 
Virgil  and  Milton  had  found  too  spacious  rather  tiian  too  narrow 
for  a  just  epic  effect.  Klopstock,  however,  was  and  r^nained  a 
BOY,  in  the  whole  style  of  his  poetry ;  but  as  young  preachers^  partly 
from  an  overboiling  of  zeal  in  the  heart,  and  ps^y  from  a  defect 
of  dexterous  management  in  the  head,  are  apt  to  make  lon^  ser- 
mons, so  it  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  IClopstock,  not  in  his 

*  Messiah'  only,  but  also  in  his  Odes,  that  he  never  knows  how  to 
observe  any  bounds*  A  recent  English  translator,  therefore,!  has 
done  well,  and  made  a  very  notable  improvement  upon  his  origi* 
nal,  by  the  simple  method  of  clipping  out  lines  by  scores  and  by 
lumdreds  from  every  canto,  fusing  two  cantos  or  even  three  oo- 
cadonally  into  one,  and  compressme  the  whole  poem  into  fijfteen 
books  instead  of  twenty.  Tbiose  who  are  familiar  with  the  great 
modem  mystery  of  stretching  out  tales  into  three  volumes  that 
would  have  beoi  much  better  told  in  one,  will  easily  understand 
how  out  of  three  or  four  chapters  of  Evangelic  prose  Klopstock 
contrived  to  spin  out  three  or  four  volumes  of  heroic  poetry. 

The  work  is  equally  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  ten  books 
containing  the  Passion  and  the  Crucifixion ;  the  other  ten  comprising 
firOm  the  Crucifixion  to  the  Ascension.  It  is  impossible  for  us  in 
the  present  limited  sketch,  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  detailed 
account  of  the  contents  of  so  vast  a  machinery :  but  we  shall  men- 
tion generally  the  argument  of  each  book,  so  that  the  curious 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  structure  and  progress  of  the  poem. 
The  first  book  presents  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
(xabriel  and  Eloah  are  engaged  partly  in  ministering  to  him, 
partly  in  making  preparations  through  the  universe  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  great  second  sabbath  that  is  to  mark  the  completion 
of  the  work  oi  human  redemption.  The  second  book  exhibits 
the  devils  in  council;  in  this  respect,  but  in  this  only,  like  to  the 
second  book  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  The  principal  diabolic 
personages  are  Satan  and  Adramelech,  both  exceeding  fierce  and 

^  The  obwnmty  which  has  been  complained  of  in  some  of  Klopttock's  Odes  does  not 
result,  like  the  occasional  obscurity  of  Tacitus,  from  the  crowding  of  much  thought, 
into  a  small  compass  of  words,  and  a  desire  to  suggest  rather  than  to  expound; 
but  it  proceeds  purth^from  a  certain  jerking  and  abrupt  movement  of  his  thoughts, 
and  partly  from  a  Ticious  ambition  to  imitate  the  ancients  no  less  in  their  syntac- 
tical than  in  their  prosodiacal  form.  It  is  still  true,  howeyer  (what  Gothe  men- 
tions, J>.  W,  vi,  tmdWerke  X3CT.,  p.  88),  that,  compared  with  the  first  books  of  the 

*  Messiah,'  there  is  much  that  may  be  called  compression  in  the  Odea. 

t  Supra,  note,  p.  444. 
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furious  spirits;  but  the  latter,  if  pogsible,  more  furious  than  the 
first,  and  secretly  scheming  to  supplant  him  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Hell.  Besides  these  there  is  a  devil,  whom,  since  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Klopstock  was  &miliar  with  Dryden's  opera  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  ^  last  seduced  and  least  deformed  of  Hell,'  we 
may  perhaps  admit  to  be  original  and  of  Klopstockian  invention : 
one  who  seems  to  be  in  hell,  but  not  of  it:  one  to  whom  Bums's 
stanza  might  apply, 

^*  O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an  men 
Ye  aibhns  might — I  dinna  ken- 
Still  hae  a  stake : 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  your  den 

EVn  for  your  sake." 

This  penitent  or  half-penitent  devil  is  Abaddona,  a  most  ab- 
normal and  heterodox  character;  touching  whom  it  is  related  that 
the  poet  once  received  a  serious  pastoral  visit  from  a  pious  Lutheran 
clergyman,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  beseech  the  bard,  "  for 
Goas  sake,  and  the  honour  of  our  holy  religion,  not  to  think  of 
finally  saving  the  fallen  ancel,  Abaddona  !"*  In  the  third  canto 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  m  the  garden  are  continued;  Eloah 
descends  to  number  his  tears,  ^e  souls  of  the  facers,  who 
dwell  in  the  sun,  send  an  angel  down  to  inquire  concerning  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah;  and  to  this  angel,  while  they  are 
asleep,  the  guardian  angels  of  the  twelve  Apostles  describe  their 
several  characters.  The  devil  shows  a  wicked  dream  to  Judas. 
The  Messiah  awakes,  and  speaks  of  his  speedy  departure.  The 
fourth  book  presents  Caiaphas  and  the  high  priests  in  dcUberation; 
then  follows  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  Judas  departs  and 
bargains  with  the  pharisees  to  betray  Cnrist.  In  the  fifth  book 
the  poet  ventures  to  bring  down  Jehovah  himself  in  terrors  upon 
Tabor,  to  hold  judgment  on  the  Messiah  for  the  sins  of  men; 
and  the  vicarious  suffering  is  described  in  *  three  great  hours.' 
The  third  hour  past,  the  Almighty  ascends  again  to  neaven.  In 
the  sixth  canto  Christ  is  betrayed  by  Judas,  brought  before 
Caiaphas,  and  condemned.  In  the  seventh  canto  Christ  is  brought 
before  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  finally  deUvered  over  to  the  rage  of 
the  pharisees.  Canto  Eighth :  The  Crucifixion.  Conp-egation  of 
spirits  from  all  quarters,  to  view  this  awful  event.  The  souls  of 
tne  fathers  descend  from  the  sun;  among  them  Adam  and  Eve. 
The  planet,  on  which  the  souls  of  men  dwell  previous  to  their 
birth  on  earth,  is  brought  before  the  sun,  and  this  causes  an 
eclipse,  storm,  and  earthquake.  Two  angels  of  death  come  and 
hover  seven  times  round  the  cross.     Satan  and  Adramelech, 

*  Erguusungeii,  iiL  S07. 
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attempting  to  approach,  are  cast  in  confusion  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  Canto  Ninth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cross  continue. 
Description  of  the  conduct  of  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  Peter 
LebbsBus  and  Andrew,  during  the  crucifixion.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Moses  discourse  on  the  redemption.  A  cherub  brings  the 
eouls  of  pious  heathens  to  Golgotha,  and  explains  to  them  the 
mysteiy  of  their  salvation.  Earthquake  again.  The  penitent 
devil  Abaddona  comes  to  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on 
the  cross.  The  angel  of  death,  Obaddon,  brings  the  soul  of  Iscariot 
to  the  cross;  then  shows  him  heaven;  and  lastly  drags  him  down 
to  hell.  The  tenth  canto  finishes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the 
cross.  The  Saviour  blesses  the  multitude  of  spirits  that  surroimd 
the  cross,  and  specially  that  host  of  glorious  destination  that  are 
soon  to  appear  on  earth,  and  take  a  cmef  part  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Timothy,  Clemens  Romanus,  Linus, 
and  others  are  described.  Miriam  and  Deborah  sing  the  death- 
son^  of  the  Messiah.  Adam  and  Eve  descend  to  the  grave  of 
Christ,  and  thank  God  for  their  redemption,  and  pray  for  the 
race  of  men.  Eloah  calls  out  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  tliat 
the  angel  of  death  approaches.  Arrival  of  the  angel  of  death ;  and 
death  of  the  Messiah.  Canto  Eleventh:  The  glory  of  the  Messiah 
enters  the  holy  of  hoUes.  The  Messiah  leaves  the  temple,  and 
wakes  many  souls  of  the  fathers  from  the  dead.  Description  of 
the  resurrection  of  Adam,  Eve,  Lot,  Enos,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Melchisedech,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  David,  Grabriel,  Simeon, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  many  others.  This  canto  contains  1569 
verses.  Canto  Twelfth :  Christ  laid  in  the  tomb.  Death  of  Mary, 
tlie  sister  of  Lazarus,  Canto  Thirteenth:  Gbibriel  assembles  the 
angels,  and  those  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  to  witness  the 
resurrection.  The  glory  of  the  Messiah  descends  from  heaven. 
Adam  and  Eve  worship;  Christ  rises  fi:om  the  dead;- song  of 
triumph.  The  soul  of  a  heathen  is  brought  before  him.  He 
judges  it,  and  vanishes.     Philo,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the 

fharisees,  commits  suicide:  OWddon  conducts  his  soul  to  hell, 
n  Canto  Fourteenth,  Jesus  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene,  nine  other 
pious  women,  and  to  Peter.  Doubts  of  Thomas.  Jesus  appears  to 
the  disciples.  In  Canto  Fifteenth  a  number  of  those  who  were  risen 
from  the  dead  appear  to  the  first  Christians,  confirm  them  in  their 
faith,  and  assure  them  of  immortality.  In  Canto  Sixteenth  the 
Messiah  assembles  the  angels,  and  those  who  were  risen  from  the 
dead,  on  Mount  Tabor.  He  reveals  himself  to  them  as  the  judge 
and  the  ruler  of  the  world.  He  sits  in  judgment  on  the  souls  of 
several  who  have  lately  died.  He  descends  into  hell,  and  chastises 
the  fallen  spirits.  Canto  Seventeenth:  The  Messiah  appears  to 
Thomas.     He  descends,  with  (Jabriel,  to  the  spirits  of  those  who 
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perished  in  the  flood,  and  decides  their  fate.  Renewed  apparitioDS 
of  those  who  had  risen  from  the  dead  to  many  of  the  pious.  Canto 
Eighteenth :  Adam  prays  to  the  Messiah,  tliat  he  would  reveal  to 
him  some  of  the  glorious  consequences  of  the  Redemption,  and  his 

Srayer  is  answered  by  a  vision  of  the  last  judgment.  Adam 
escribes  this  vision  to  the  angels  and  those  who  were  risen  from 
the  dead.  Canto  Nineteenth :  Adam  continues  to  describe  his  vision 
of  the  last  judgment;  and,  among  other  acts  of  grace,  mentions 
the  pardon  of  the  penitent  devil,  Abaddona.  Jesus  shows  him- 
self on  several  occasions  to  the  disciples.  The  Ascension.  C^to 
Twentieth:  The  Messiah  is  represented  during  his  continued  ascent 
heavenwards  as  upborne  by  iJie  triumphal  soims  of  &i^ls,  blessed 
spirits,  and  those  who  had  risen  from  the  oead.  The  various 
praises  of  the  Messiah  are  sung.  The  throne  of  the  Most  Hi^h 
OS  seen  at  a  distance.  The  praises  of  the  Messiah  are  raised  m 
renewed  paeans.  The  Messiah  arrives  in  heaven,  and  sits  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

This  abstract,  though  as  meagre  as  we  possibly  could  make  it, 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  intemgent  reader  how  IQopstock,  even 
in  the  structure  and  architecture  of  his  poem,  aspired  to  produce 
an  effect  by  the  material  subUme  of  mass  and  multitudinosity 
merely.  Nothing  is  cheaper  than  this ;  by  mere  piling  of  quantity 
without  quality,  by  tellmg  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands,  to  overpower  the  imagination  of  the 
vulgar.  The  *  impudent  Highlander,  whose  snug  embrace  of 
a  cloud  of  tradition,  begot  the  celebrated  poems  of  OssiAN,  deals 
in  this  article  not  a  little  ;  but  Klopstock  &r  outrides  him.  ^^  Con- 
rad was  a  son  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills;  his  deer 
drank  of  a  thousand  streams;  a  thousand  rocks  repUed  to  the 
voice  of  his  dogs."  So  M'Pherson.  So  also  Klopstock  has  no 
way  of  expressing  the  sublime  on  the  most  solemn  occasions 
that  seems  to  mm  so  effectual,  as  a  hu^-gapin^  tausend  und 
abet  tausend!    Thus  in  the  description  of  me  Creation,  vi  505 : 

'^  Grod  moved  full  of  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  thoughts,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  thousand  times  a  thousand  lives  !"* 
And  in  a  like  barrenness  of  moral  and  fruitfulness  of  arith- 
metical sublimity,  our  German  Milton  has  no  more  ingenious 
method  of  conveying  to  our  mind  the  extraordinary  grandeur  or 
excellence  of  any  object,  than  by  simply  saying  that  it  was  the 
grandest  and  most  excellent  thing  of  the  kind  tnat  ever  had  been 
m  creation,  or  ever  should  be  agam.  In  this  style  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  (iv.  666)  is  described  as  '  in  her  eye,  full  of  melancholy 

*  "  Erging  toU  tausend  mahl  tausend  Gedanken, 
Tausendmal  tausend  Leben  in  seiner  Bechte  Yenamiiidt.'* 
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repressiiij?  the  most  moving  tear  that  ever  uras  wept.'  Tlie 
'writer  of  Klopstock's  life  in  Uhalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionajy/ 
though  no  great  admirer  of  the  poet,  remarl^,  innocently  enough, 
that  there  are  many  and  great  beauties  in  Klopstock's  writings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  into  another  tongue.  Now,  so 
&r  from  this  being  true,  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  passage  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  and  others  of  the  same  shallow  extravagancy,  the 
German  poet  is  indebted  to  his  English  translator  for  an  air  of 
chasteness  and  propriety  that  does  m  no  wise  belong  to  him. 
Thus,  instead  of 

In  dem  Auge  voU  Wehmuth  hielt  Sie  die  riihrendste  Throne  zurudi 
die  Jenuds  geweint  war. 

The  English  translator  gives 

In  her  calm  eye 
She  checked  the  liquid  sorrow,  whose  mute  woe 
Touched  eveiy  heart. 

And  so  in  other  places.  No  man  who  has  not  read  Klopstock  in 
the  original,  and  read  a  good  deal  of  him,  can  be  fully  aware  of 
this  material  ffrossness  othis  sublime.  "Witii  a  similar  big-mouthed 
nothingness  the  German  Milton  describes  the  remorse  of  Iscariot 
after  having  betrayed  his  Master  thus:  "  Terrible  even  as  a  -svide- 
opened  grave  the  thought  spreads  itself  out  before  me  ;  it  is  the 
most  torturing  of  torturing  thoughts  that  a  dying  man  ever  felt: 
the  thought  that  I  have  oetrayed  him!"  wmch  in  like  mamier 
the  Englishman,  with  an  instinctive  good  taste,  has  improved 
into 

Before  me,  like  a  vawning  grave,  the  black, 

The  hideous  thougnt  ingiufs  my  soul, 

I  have  betrayed  him, 

Klopstock  is,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance  of  a  writer  of  repu- 
tation m  a  superior  language  whom  it  is  impossible  for  a  translator 
using  an  inferior  language  not  to  improve,  and  that  without  mean- 
ing to  do  so.  Our  English  langjuage  has  no  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  sounding  breadth  with  which  he  rolls  himself  along. 
Witii  what  proclamations,  invocations,  and  adjurations  does  he  not 
begin!  How  ominously  does  he  not  staUk  from  star  to  star 
upon  his  seven-league-boots,  and  ride  upon  a  whirlwind  of  words 
furiously  1  When  he  standLs  he  is  a  wliole  mountain  !  when  he 
moves  he  is  a  tiiousand-voiced  cataract,  whose  strengtii  has  been 
gathered  from  the  torrents  of  a  thousand  hills !  Qmte  Ossianic ! 
(The  Germans  in  those  days  were  immense  admirers  of  tiie  Celt.) 
His  voice  is  thunder,  and  liis  look  is  liffhtning;  the  earth  trem- 
bles where  he  treads,  and  tiie  rocks  fall  in !  Then  when  he  is 
wrathful,  how  his  eyes  glare  witii  red  fire,  and  roll  in&riate !  how 
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his  liair  floats  like  the  trailing  comet  in  the  sky,  how  his  mouth 
foams,  his  teeth  gnash,  and  his  feet  stamp !  Tender  ^ain  or 
timid,  how  he  starts,  turns  pale,  staggers,  trembles,  and  melts 
away  into  darkness  !  Joyful,  now  he  quakes  all  over  with  ecstasy, 
and  weeps  him  out  into  a  glorious  rainbow  of  sentiment! 
Literally,  and  without  exaggeration,  we  must  say,  *  unbecoming 
as  it  may  be  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  works  that  have  enjoyea 
for  a  length  of  time  a  widely-spread  reputation,'*  still  we  must  say, 
that  if  any  actor  of  broaa  farce  should  inquire  of  us  where  he 
might  find  the  richest  selection  of  extravagant  words,  extravagant 
descriptions,  and  extravagant  speeches,  wherewith  to  put  together 
a  master  specimen  of  the  mock  sublime,  we  could  direct  him  no- 
where with  so  much  propriety  as  to  Klopstock's  *  Messiah/  It  is  by 
studying  this  man,  much  more  than  Kotzebue  or  any  play-writer, 
that  the  Englishman  can  form  to  himself  a  perfect  idea  of  what 
has  long  been  known  in  England  by  the  peculiar  designation  of 
German  extravagance.  . 

As  for  the  other  works  of  Klopstock,  dividing  themselves  as 
they  naturally  do  into  three  departments;  the  lyric,  the  dramatic, 
and  the  critical ;  the  first  department  only  can  claim  a  pasang 
glance  from  the  student.  Unquestionably,  Klopstock,  if  he  is  a 
poet  at  all,  is  a  lyric  poet,  and  nothing  but  a  lyric  poet.  When 
not  in  a  full  flow  of  emotion,  he  is  a  very  stiff  formal  personage 
indeed,  and  not  at  all  engaging.  He  is  all  flame,  all  cloud,  all 
billow,  or  aU  tears :  solidity,  stability,  tangibility,  reality,  he  has 
none : 

The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Difitinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 
But  one  may  weep  with  Klopstock,  though  one  cannot  look  at 
him;  and  this,  after  all,  is  his  best  point.     A  most  invincible 
passion  (as  his  friend  Schmidt  saidf)  he  assuredly  had  for  love: 
he  was  the  warmest  of  friends  and  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 
Therefore  he  could  not  imderstand  Petrarch.  That  sort  of  calm, 
contemplative  love,  that  could  turn  itself  with  leisurely  elegance 
into  aU  manner  of  sonnets,  he  could  not  comprehend: 

Heissest  du  Laura  ?  Laura  besang  Petrarchu  in  Liedem 
Zwar  dem  Bewunderer  schon  aber  dem  Liebenden  nicht, 

Petrarch,  he  said,  celebrated  Laura  in  verses  which  the  man  of 
taste  will  admire,  but  which  the  lover  will  think  cold.  Not  so 
are  his  own  verses  :  whether  friend  or  fatherland,  love  or  religion, 

♦  Wordsworth's  Works,  voL  iil,  p.  339. 
t  ErgaDzungen,  i.  1S2,  **  Uniiberwindliche  Neigtmg  zwr  Luhe,"* 
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inspire  the  theme,  he  is  never  cold.  He  never  forgets  the  man  in 
the  artist.  His  great  fault  rather  is  that  he  has  too  little  art;  that 
he  pours  himself  out  with  too  great  impetuosity  to  carry  the  com- 
mon reader  along  with  him;  with  too  much  of  sweeping  vastitude 
to  please  any  reader.  But  he  is  a  true,  sincere,  ana  earnest  man, 
'  writing  always  with  tears  in  his  eyes,'  says  Meta;  and  if  the 
Horatian  si  vis  me  Jkre^  were  the  only,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
main  rule  for  pathetic  composition,  Klopstock  in  elegy  certainly 
would  never  fall.  Weeping,  however,  as  well  as  shouting,  requires 
a  certain  moderation  and  tempering,  in  order  to  produce  what  the 
Germans  call  an  aesthetical  effect.  Now  this  moderation  it  is 
precisely  that  Klopstock  can  in  no  wise  attain  to;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  as  his  sublime  always  fumes  into  bombast,  so  his 
pathetic  is  seldom  free  from  Wertherism. 

The  first  cantos  of  the  *  Messiah,'  indeed,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
odes  of  Klopstock,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  prophets  of 
Werther,  of  which  connexion  Werther  himself  bears  tne  most 
satisfactory  testimony. 

'^  We  moved  to  the  window.  It  thundered  sidewards,  the  glorious 
rain  came  down  in  a  refreshing  pour,  and  a  reviving  fragrance  came 
floating  up  in  all  the  fulness  of  a  warm  air.  She  stood  leaning  on  her 
elbow  ;  her  glance  darted  throueh  the  landscape;  she  looked  to  heaven, 
and  to  me.  I  saw  her  eye  full  of  tears;  she  laid  her  hand  on  mine, 
and  said — KiiOPSTOCK  !  I  recollected  the  glorious  ode  which  was  in 
her  thoughts,  and  sank  in  the  stream  of  emotion  which  she  with  this 
watchword  had  caused  to  gush  over  me.  I  could  restrain  myself  no 
longer,  but,  bending  towards  her  hand,  I  kissed  it  amid  a  flow  of  the 
most  ecstatic  tears,  and  looked  up  again  to  her  eye.  Noble  bard ! 
would  that  in  this  moment  thou  hadst  seen  thy  own  apotheosis !  and 
me !  Oh !  never  afler  this  may  I  hear  thy  so-often  desecrated  name 
coupled  with  what  is  common  or  profane." 

Thus  Werther :  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  sympathy  of  such 
hearts  as  those  of  Werther  and  Charlotte  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  of  more  value  to  Klopstock  than  the  approbation  of  cool 
British  critics  in  the  nineteenth.  The  poet  who  supplied  such 
nicely  sensitive  existences  with  the  food  which  was  convenient  for 
them,  did  not  write  in  vain.  We  British  men,  however,  who 
are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  can  only  lament  that  we  are  not  both 
very  German  and  very  young,  to  enjoy,  so  as  thousands  of  pure  and 
dehcate  hearts  have  enjoyed  them,  the  Od£8  OF  Klopstock.* 

♦  "  TheyacttAa«  htcrymataria,  tliis  beauty-plaster  of  Grerman  poetry,  fromKloD- 
8tock*8  soaring  elevation  down  to  Dusch,  these  telescopized  eyes,  unnameabie 
looks,  and  the  whole  theological  hermaphroditism,  are  rags  more  perishable  than 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  Feel  if  you  will  such  things,  but  feel  them 
for  yourself.  I  imagined  that  I  felt  them  also  when  I  was  a  child;  but  to  drum 
them  up  publicly  before  others  is  sheer  impertinence.**— Fuseu,  in  the  letter  be/ore 
quoted, 
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We  hare  already  (p.  446)given  the  Ex^liah  leader  a  i  ^ 

of  the  Elopstockian  Ode.  Tnat  oampoeition  ire  brought  fiirwaid 
as  a  chaiacteristic  ffpedmen  of  the  exckmatoiy  style  in  which  the 
German  Pindar  so  lai^y  indulges;  and  indulges,  we  are  »nj  to 
state,  not  merely  in  his  sacied  lyrics,  where  such  a  sbjrle  draws 
a  sort  of  excuse  from  the  transcendental  satuie  of  the  subject,  but 
ako  in  patriotic  and  other  odes.  We  add  a  specmen  a£  a  mare 
temperate  character;  and,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  shall  set  down 
that  Ode  of  Horace  upon  whieh  it  seems  to  have  been  modelled. 

UOBACE.  OiM.  IV.  8. 

To  MSUPOXBNB. 

Whom  thou,  JBMpomexie^ 

Hast  at  his  birth  with  placid  eye  beheld, 

Him  not  the  Isthmian  toil 
Shall  crown  prime  Pug^t ;  not  the  mettled  steed 

In  the  Acnsean  Car 
Shall  lead  victorious  ;  not  the  Delian  leaf 

Grracing  his  warlike  brow 
Shall  show  to  the  Capitol  what  hero  cmshed 

The  tumid  threats  of  kings ; 
But  the  sweet  waters  fertile  Tibor  laring, 

The  firequent  nod(&ng  groves. 
Shall  stamp  him  noble  by  JE!olian  song. 

The  sons  of  mighty  Kome, 
The  chief  of  cities,  deem  me  worthy  now 

To  swell  the  poet's  roll ; 
Less  keenly  now  the  tooth  of  envy  bites. 

Oh  !  thou  Pierian  Muse 
That  tempers  the  sweet  sound  o'the  golden  shell ; 

Oh !  thou  to  fishes  mute, 
That  canst  impart  the  Swan's  note  if  thou  wilt, 

Thy  gift  'tis  all,  that  I 
Am  pointed  by  the  admiring  crowds,  the  baid 

O'  the  Roman  lyre  :  that  I 
Do  play  and  please,  if  that  I  please,  is  thine. 

BXOPSTOCK  Ode  L 

THE  mSCm^  OF  THX  QBBBKS. 

"Whom  genius  at  his  birth  beheld,  and  smiled 

With  consecrating  love 
To  own  the  child,  around  whose  boyish  head 

Thy  fabled  playmates  flew, 
Anacreon,  the  poetic  doves,  and  charmed 

With  their  soft-oooing  notes 
The  scholiasts'  din  from  his  Maeonian  ears. 

Whom  with  their  plumy  wings 
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Th^  shaded,  that  antiquity  to  his  eye 

No  wrinkled  front  might  show  ; 
ffim  not  the  conqueror  boasting  bloody  days 

That  in  the  popular  curse 
Are  withering,  to  the  iron  field  allures 

Where  from  thy  pitiless  grasp. 
Death  hundred-armed,  no  mother's  anguish  sobbed 

From  bleeding  heart  can  tear 
Her  dying  son.     Him  if  the  fates  have  made 

To  dwell  with  kings,  untaught 
The  din  of  arms  to  hear,  with  serious  eye 

He  sees  (and  when  he  sees 
Shudders)  ^e  stavk  and  soulless  corpse  outstretched, 

And  his  pure  blessing  weeps 
O'er  the  flown  spirit,  flown  to  regions,  where 

No  murderous  hero  dwells. 
Him  moves  nor  vulear  pride,  nor  a  great  name 

Such  as  the  worid  can  ffive. 
Moves  not  the  gaping  fool,  that  waits  to  make  him 

A  show  to  gaping  friends, 
Moves  not  the  sweet  smile  of  a  woman  who 

Is  £ur  and  nothing  more, 
To  whom  the  song  of  Singer*  is  obscure. 

Tears  for  a  better  faii^e 
Shall  join  him  to  the  consecrated  band 

Of  the  immortal  dead ; 
(The  immortal  ancients,  whose  enduring  worth, 

Like  stream  increased  by  stream, 
Flows  through  all  ases)  and  shall  win  for  him 

The  lofry  meed  ^^lidi  none 
But  lofly  souls  may  earn.     He^  to  whom  Fate 

Hath  given  (what  gift  to  few 
She  gave),  a  fror  friend  who  can  think,  doth  make 

Each  bright  tear  from  her  eye, 
Brawn  by  ms  moving  lay,  the  lovely  pledge 

Of  brighter  tears  to  flow. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  odes  is  perfect,  and  most  instructive. 
Where  the  first  is  concise,  the  second  is  verbose  ;  where  the  one 
is  clear,  the  other  is  obscure  ;  and  simplicity  in  the  ancient, 
becomes  involution  in  the  modem.  The  Koman  is  a  full-grown 
man  of  chastened  and  sober  emotion.  The  (jrerman  is  a  youth 
of  beautiful,  but  somewhat  feminine  f  and  exaggerated  senti* 
ment. 

*  Elizabeth  Singer,  afterwards  married  to  onrEng^sh  poet  Bowe. 

t  ^  Klopstock  was  a  trcie  poet  of  the  people  (VoUndichter),  but  tlie  poet  onljof 
pkras-miiided,  pensive^  sensitive  souls,  ipeciaUy  of  females.  The  aged  wife  of  a 
Gennan  miner,  being  seized  with  a  mortal  sidbaess,  wished  to  live  only  so  long 
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Of  Klopstock's  dramatical  and  critical  works  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better.     He  wrote  his  tragedies  on  the  barren  Gbeek 
model,  because  he  wanted  luxuriance  and  variety  to  write  tbem 
on  the  English.      Some  of  them,  as  '  The  Battle  of  Herman/ 
are  as  much  lyric  as  dramatic  ;    their  dialogue  is  prose  in  a 
passion  ;  and  their  druidical  hymns  are  the  same  sort  of  high- 
flown,  exclamatory,  violent-plunging,  and  abrupt-striding  com- 
positions with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  odes.     Others,  like 
*  Solomon,'  are  purely  dialogical,  and  .written  in  the  common  ten- 
syllabled  Iambic  verse.     This  subject  of  Solomon,  his  apostacy 
from  and  return  to  Jehovah,   has  some  fine  dramatic  materials. 
But  to  turn  these  to  advantage,  wit  and  grace  and  ease,  and  a  nice 
perception  of  character  ,were  necessary;  alTwhich  Klopstock  wanted. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  great  critical  work,  *  Die  Deutsche 
Gelehrten  Republik' — The  Literary  Republic  of  the  Germans; — a 
dogmatico-satirico-historical  scheme  of  what  that  German  literature 
was  in  the  year  of  grace  1772,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.    But  Klop- 
stock had  neither  compass  of  intellect  nor  catholicity  of  heart  to  set 
himself  up  in  the  face  of  Germany  as  a  literary  dictator;  and  he 
was  altogether  destitute  of  that  fine  playful  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  that  nice  and  delicate  liandling  of  what  is  foolish, 
without  which  the  most  gigantic  Aristarchus  is  but  a  heavy  giant 
dealing  clumsy  blows  to  make  wicked  boys  laugh,   and  tailors 
boast  of  their  muscle.      Klopstock's  prose  is  altogether  something 
very  peculiar.     The  author  of  the  *  Messiah'  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  too  great  and  almost  sacred  a  person  to  be  a  man 
with  other  men;  tlierefore,  when  he  puts  off  his  wings,  he  puts  on 
stilts.     It  is  but  doing  him  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  he 
strides  more  properly  at  this  artificial  elevation  than  many  a  no- 
table German  pliilosopher  on  his  natural  legs  can  walk. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  been  obliged  to  write  from  our 
present  position,  and  to  say  how  Klopstock  appears  to  us  English- 
men now.  But  we  stated  also  in  the  outset,  that  to  estimate  him 
fairly,  we  must  consider  also  what  he  was  to  the  Germans  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  his  services 
to  the  German  language,  by  opening  for  it  a  broader  chaimel, 
and  teaching  it  a  more  manly  movement,  can  never  be  mentioned 

that  she  might  be  able  to  read  the  two  last  cantos  of  the  Messiah,  which  were 
daily  expected  to  appear  ;  her  wish  was  granted,  and  the  pious  old  woman  died 
in  peace.  Spolberg's  noble  Agnes  wrote  to  Klopstock—*  Only  in  eternity  shail 
I  be  able  to  thank  you  fully  for  the  indescribable  emotions  with  which  you  hare 
made  both  my  heart  and  my  eye  to  OTerflow— you  hare  infused  into  my  heart  an 
imperisliable  desire  to  be  good.'  In  these  words  there  is  truth.  Serionsness,  and 
moral  dignity,  and  a  high  religious  tone,  in  Germany,  trace  their  source  to  Klop- 
stock." Ueber  Klopstock^s  Wesen  und  Wirken  von  Dr,  Luea9,  Konigsberg,  ISSi. 
Ergiinzungen,  lit  114. 
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by  any  true-hearted  German  without  the  deepest  gratitude. 
True  it  may  be  that  Klopstock,  in  his  epic  hexameters,  lashes 
the  language  into  mere  foam  that  makes  the  reader  blind;  true  no 
less  that  in  many  of  his  odes,  written  in  alcaics  and  asclepiads,  he 
bruises  our  bones  with  unexpected  jerks,  wrenches  our  joints  from 
their  sockets,  and  makes  us  feel  for  all  the  world  (so  Zelter  says)* 
as  if  we  were  '  eating  stones'  (his  verses  being  on  many  occasions 
like  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  most  unharmonious  name) :  ne- 
vertheless he  emancipated  the  German  muse  completely  from  the 
tutory  of  the  old  French  dancing-master,  and  by  teaching  her  to  run 
and  stride  athletically,  prepared  her  for  that  steady  and  stately 
pace  of  German  manhood,  which  from  such  men  as  Gdthe, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  she  was  destined  to  receive.  Let  us  hear 
on  this  head  a  most  competent  judge,  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Let 
lis,  in  justice,  hear  on  the  whole  matter  of  Klopstock's  merits 
this  masculine  voice  of  recent  German  criticism,  tfo  reader  who 
bas  taken  any  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  article  will  think 
our  pages  uselessly  encumbered  by  the  insertion  at  full  length  of 
the  following  passages.  We  translate  from  the  chapter  entitled 
*  Graekomame,'  in  the  third  book  of  the  *  Deutsche  Litteratur.' 

"But  above  all  these  German  Horaces,  Anacreons,  Pindars,  and 
^sops,  stands  the  German  Homer  ILlopstock.  He  it  was  properly, 
who,  by  the  mighty  influence  of  his  Messiah  and  his  Odes,  brought  the 
antique  taste  into  vogue  ;  and  this  not  in  defiance  of  German  and 
Christian  sentiment,  but  in  friendly  alliance  with  them.  Religion  and 
Fatherland  were  his  main  mark  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  outward  form  of 
poetry  he  looked  on  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  most  perfect,  and 
conceived  that  he  had  united  the  most  beautiful  matter  with  the  most 
beautiful  form  by  singing  the  praises  of  Christianity  in  a  Greek  form. 
A  strange  error,  no  doubt,  but  an  error  which  arose  most  naturally  out 
of  the  strange  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  'Tis  true,  indeed, 
that  the  English  literature  was  not  without  influence  upon  Klopstock,  for 
his  Messiah  is  only  a  pendant  to  IVClton's  Paradise  Lost  \^  but  Klopstock 

*  "  With  Klopstock  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do.  He  was  a  man  certaLnlj 
that  deserved  to  he  what  he  strove  to  he.  He  has  done  enough  to  anticipate  so 
jnuch,  and  to  collect  such  fine  materials.  His  name  shall  never  he  forgotten, 
though  })eople  may,  mdeed,  forget  how  it  was  that  he  ever  came  to  have  a  name. 
Tot  me,  at  least,  he  is  and  never  can  he  a  poet ;  he  wants  exactly  that  thing  which 
I  most  desiderate  in  works  of  art,  and  of  which  he,  perhaps,  had  not  even  a  notion. 
J  never  can  feel  myedfvmrm  or  comfortabk  on  ike  food  which,  he  sappUea,  lam  a»  if  I 
were  eating  stones.  His  odes  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  true  poetry  that  Mer- 
cury's wand  did  to  a  Berpeu.V'—BrieJfwechsel  zurischen  zw.  Zdter  und  GoeAe^  vol. 
iLy  p.  42. 

t  It  is  observed  by  almost  all  the  biographers  and  eulogists  in  the  *  Erganzungen' 
that  Klopstock  had  conceived  the  idcA  of  the  'Messiah'  before  Bodmer^s  translation 
liad  made  him  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  immortsd  Englishman  ;  but  that 
his  mind,  which  had  hitherto  wavered  between  a  patriotic  theme  (Hen^  the 
Powler)  and  a  sacred  Epos  (the  Messiah),  was,  by  the  example  of  Milton,  finally 
fixed  on  the  latter.    As  to  Elopstock's  general  acquuntance  with  English  lite- 
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was  nevortheless  any  thing  but  a  mare  imitator  of  the  Engiiah  ;  laa 
merits  in  respect  of  German  poetiy  are  as  peculiar  as  they  are  gveat.  Ho 
e^)elkd  the  French  Alesanorine  and  the  short  light  iliymii^  veats^ 
wmch  had  prevailed  miiyeraally  before  him ;  and  in  their  stead  intro- 
duoed  the  Greek  hexameter,  Sapphic,  Alcaic,  Iambic^  and  other  vecsea  of 
the  ancients.  By  this  means  not  only  was  the  French  bombast  and  ^ 
art  of  rhymiufl^  without  sense  laid  aside,  and  the  poet  moreover  forced  to 
think  more  of  the  sense  than  of  the  sound  of  his  verses,  but  the  German 
language  in  respect  of  rhythmical  harmony  received  a  wonderful  im- 
provement, and  attained  to  a  compass  and  a  flexibility  which  wen  even 
then  of  service  to  it,  when  suooeecbng  poets  rejected  the  Greek  fomi  as 
an  exercise  merely  preparatory  and  prelusive.  Besides  this,  Klc^stod^ 
though  in  form  a  Greek,  was  always  in  soul  a  German ;  and  he  it  was 
who  infused  into  our  literature  tfaiat  spirit  of  patriotic  enthu^asm  and 
deification  of  Teutonism,  which,  since  then,  in  spite  of  all  foreign  fasluonii 
has  never  been  extinguished ;  nay,  rather  has  often  asserted  itself  against 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  stranger  in  a  manner  no  less  ridiculous  than  imjusL 
For,  however  preposterous  it  may  sound,  that  he,  the  son  of  the  Freocli 
era  of  peruques,  should  call  himself  a  *  babd,'  and  with  this  designation 
mix  im  three  altogether  heterogeneous  epochs,  the  modem,  the  antigmy 
and  tne  old  German,  it  is  still  true  that  with*  this  man  begins  that 
bealthy  boldness  of  German  poetry,  which,  at  length,  ventured  to  cast 
off  the  chains  of  foreign  servitude,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  that  humi- 
liating air  of  submission  which  had  marked  it  since  the  ill-omened  peaee 
of  Westphalia.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time  for  a  man  to  oome  who 
should  strike  fireely  his  breast  and  say,  I  am  a  Gebman  ! 

**  Lastly^  this  mghest  pruse  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  tint 
Elopstock's  poetiy  and  ms  patriotism  were  both  deeply  rooted  in  that 
sublime  ethico-religious  faitn  which  his  ^  Messiah'  oelelirates.  And  he 
it  was  who,  next  to  Grellert,  lent  to  modem  German  poetiy  that  digpfiified, 
earnest,  reverential  character,  which,  in  spite  of  all  extravagances  of 
£euicy  and  of  wit,  it  has  never  since  lost,  and  which  foreign  nations  have 
ever  chiefly  admired  in  our  literature,  or  at  least  looked  upon  with  awe. 
When  we  conoder  the  influence  of  die  fiivolous  French  philosophy  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  fashion  of  sneering  introduced  by  Voltiure^  we 
can  then  only  perfectiy  understand  how  strong  the  reacting  influence  of 
Klopstock  was,  to  stem  so  overflowing  a  tide. 

^More  powerfully,  therefore,  than  even  the  thorough  drilling  to 
which  he  subjected  tbe  German  language,  have  his  patriotism  and  his 
noble  spirit  of  pie^^  tended  to  place  lus  name  ia  that  position  of  respect 
and  reverence  which  it  will  always  maintain.  These  qualities  of  heart  have 


rature,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  has  observed,  Fuseli  seems  to  be  right  whea 
he  says  that  it  was  very  superfidaL  He  speaks  majestically  abont  Fbpes,  Addl- 
sons,  Toimgs,  and  Miltons,  ail  lumped  together  and  without  discriminatioiL 

•  Knittd  vers,  *•  Properly  the  term  for  those  short,  trippdng,  and  triyial  verses 
which  had  nothing  of  poetry  but  the  rhyme,  and  which  were  the  conmion  staple 
of  German  literature  before  the  time  of  Opitz  ^  used  also  for  any  kind  of  doggrd 
or  Hudibrastic  verse  generally."    Camfe. 
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wW8jB  secured  wt  him  adsuntioii  ereii  oheo^  wueu  no  one  was  inclined 
to  lead  Urn:  aecorduiff  to  the  old  sajrii^  iji  Lessbig,  'Klopetock  is 
-very  sdbliaie  oerteioly,  out  I  sball  be  oontent  to  be  more  moderately 
admired,  so  that  I  be  more  diligently  read.'  It  is  true  Klopstook  loees 
ewjr  tftdn^  when  one  contemplates  inm  at  a  nearer  view  and  in  detaiL 
We  must  look  at  him  fin>m  a  oertain  distance,  and  be  content  with  a 
general  imprassion.  When  we  read  him  he  seems  pedantic  and  long- 
^sinded ;  when  we  have  read  him,  and  look  back  upon  him,  he  appears 
great  and  majestic.  Then  his  two  ideas.  Fatherland  aiul  Religion, 
^ine  fiorth  in  their  simple  dignity,  and  impress  the  mind  with  a  feeling 
of  the  sublime.  We  seem  to  behold  a  gigantze  Ossianic  ghost,  a 
monstrous  harp  playing  amid  the  clouds.  When  you  come  nearer  him 
lie  dissolves  in  a  thio,  broad,  misty  cknkL  But  that  first  impression  has 
jnightity  worked  upon  our  soul,  and  tuned  us  to  the  permanent  feeling  of 
something  great  Though  a  little  metaphysical  and  cold  at  times,  yei^ 
in  the  two  highest  ideas  of  his  poetry,  he  has  given  us  two  great  doc- 
innes :  the  one,  that  true  poetry,  if  it  would  grow  to  a  migh^  tree, 
aoost  ever  strike  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  fatherknd ;  the  other,  tnat  all 
'  literature  must  find  both  its  humblest  beginning  and  its  highest 
i  in  jeligioa.'* 

With  this  high-toned  criticism  and  rational  eulogy  the  name 
of  Klopstock  may  pass  worthily  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth centunr,  and  so  forward.  For  ourseTves  we  have  only  to 
cxpxess  a  wish,  in  conclusion,  that  our  critical  duty  had  allowed 
128  to  say  somewhat  less  of  the  author  and  somewhat  more  of  the 
man.  IQopstock's  life  was  in  some  respects  much  more  according 
to  the  noom  of  healthy  nature  than  Klopstock's  writings.  As  an 
author,  he  appears  often  infected  by  the  diseased  atmosphere  in 
which  he  Hved,  sickly  and  sentimental.  As  a  man,  he  was 
vigorous  and  well  braced,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  the  best 
skater  inHamburg.  He  lived  altogether  like  a  noble  manandagood 
Christian,  within  the  limited  sphere  in  which  it  was  given  him  to 
be  great;  and  he  died  as  those  who  feel  that  they  have  not  lived 
in  vain,  nor  left  unimproved  the  talent  with  which  they  were  in- 
trusted. 

His  body  was  given  to  the  grave  with  circumstances  more 
memorable  and  more  honourable  than  ever  distinguished  the 
apotheoas  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  following  account  of  these 
last  honours,  recalled  from  a  forty  years'  slumber,  speaks  more  im- 
pressively of  the  respect  in  which  his  name  was  held  than  volumes 
of  critical  or  biographical  eulogy.  The  poet  died  at  Hamburg 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1803,  aged  seventy-eight  years;  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  bdongs  to  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  March. 

''At  ten  o'clock  the  procession  began  amid  the  full  chime  of  the  six 
principal  church-bells  of  Hamburg.  A  long  train  of  carriages,  con- 
taining the  foreign    ambassadors  of   Belgium,    Denmark,   England, 
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France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rusoa,  the  citizens  of  Haxnbax|^,  the 
senators,  the  Uteratiy  the  merchants,  die  dei^,  the  teachers,  and  tJbe 
artists,  followed  the  body.  This  was  laid  on  an  open  hearse  drawn  hj 
four  horses ;  the  {coffin  was  quite  plain  and  coverad  with  blade  doth. 
On  its  lid  lay  a  book  made  of  white  metal  {weUs  meiaU),  besides  a  wreath 
of  intertwined  palm  and  oak  branches.  Klopstock's  wife  had  caused 
the  following  verse  to  be  inscribed  on  the  book.  It  is  the  same  Terse 
that  he  had  selected  from  his  own  psalms  to  engrave  on  the  coffin  of  his 
beloved  Meta : 

Nah  war  meines  Heifer's  Rechte 

Sah  Sie  gleich  mein  Auge  nicht ; 

Weiterhm  im  Thai  der  Nflchte 

War  mein  Retter  imd  sein  Licht. 

''Halfway  to  the  grave,  the  slow  moving  train  halted  before  the 
Hamburger  Berg,  then  covered  with  spectators,  being  the  boundaiy 
between  the  Hamburg  and  the  Danish  territory.  At  the  gate  ot 
Altona  the  corpse  was  relieved  by  a  deputation  oi  official  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Danish  government  and  the  corporation  of  Altona,  bj 
a  number  of  men  of  learning,  officers,  foreign  generals,  and  citizens. 
The  Hamburg  guard  of  honour,  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the 
hearse,  was  now  exchanged  for  a  Danish  one.  Immediately  before  the 
hearse  went  eight  men  with  marshal's  batons  covered  with  crape,  and 
in  the  middle  of  these  went  three  virgins  in  white  vesture  and  veil,  their 
heads  wreathed  with  oak-leaves  and  roses.  They  carried  abo,  as  an 
offering  to  the  dead,  wreathes  of  roses  and  myrtle,  and  baskets  with  the 
earliest  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  spring.  This  idea  was  very  happily 
devised  by  the  Altonese,  and  quite  according  to  the  heart  of  lUopstock. 
How  passionately  did  he  love  youth  and  beauty !  how  passionately  the 
early  blooms  of  spring,  the  fair  types  of  a  resurrection  to  a  nobler  ex- 
istence !  With  bare  head  four  cmef  mourners  accompanied  the  hearse, 
holding  each  a  craped  ribbon  that  descended  from  each  comer  of  the 
coffin.  Thus  the  procession  went  forward  through  the  main  street  of 
Altona ;  while  from  the  military  guard  on  parade,  a  hollow  music  of 
muffled  horns  resounded.  On  the  churchyard  at  Ottensen  a  similar 
music  received  the  procession  beneath  the  lime-tree  of  the  bard.  Here 
the  bier  with  the  attendants  stopped.  The  main  body  of  the  procession 
proceeded  into  the  church,  and  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  the  altar 
at  one  o'clock.  The  coffin  was  then  borne  slowly  into  the  church,  sup- 
ported  by  the  officers  of  the  Hamburg  municipality,  and  surrounded 
D^  the  chief-mourners  and  mourning  virgins  :  it  was  met  by  the  soft- 
nsing  and  gradually-swelling  harmonies  of  a  hymn  sung  by  the  choir 
from  the  gallery  of  the  inner  part  of  the  church.  The  music  was  com- 
posed by  Schwenk  to  the  words  of  the  holy  singer's  psalm:  the 
Vater  unser. 

Round  the  earths  circle  the  moons. 

Earths  around  the  suns. 

And  the  hosts  of  the  suns  revolve 

Round  a  greatest  sun : 
*  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven !' 
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^'  More  than  a  hundred  mnsicianS)  and  singing^^lg,  dad  in  white, 
£rom  £uniHe8  in  Hamborgy  united  under  Schwenke's  leading,  to  sing 
this  psahn  strophe  after  strophe,  as  the  coffin  was  being  set  down  before 
the  altar,  and  the  three  virgins  were  hanging  their  wreaths  on  it.  A  copj 
of  the  poet's  masterpiece,  the  Messiah,  was  carried  before  and  laid  on 
the  lid  of  the  coffin.  A  young  boy  covered  the  opened  book  with 
plaited  twigs  of  laurel.  After  uie  psalm,  the  chorus  sung  Klopstodk's 
own  funeral-hymn,  beginning, 

Wie  wird  mir  dann,  O  dann,  mir  seyn 
Wenn  ich  mich  ganz  des  Herm  zu  freun 
In  Ihm  entschlafen  werde.* 

Choruses  from  ^'Holy,  Holt  I"  set  to  music  by  Romberg,  and  from 
Mozart's  Requiem,  followed  the  funeral  address. 

^'  It  was  Klopstock's  own  words  that  were  read  over  his  bier.  Who  at 
such  a  moment  would  have  ventured  to  speak  with  other  words  than 
those  of  the  sublime  poet  himself ! — who  could  presume  to  stand  up 
on  such  an  occasion  and  eulogize  the  singer  of  the  *  Messiah,'  the  hard 
of  Hermann  our  great  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  Augustus,  the 
creator  of  our  language,  which  he  first  forced  from  the  fetters  of  pedan- 
try, and  minute  anxiety?  The  passage  was  read  from  the  12th  book 
of  the  <  Messiah,'  contaming  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mary  the  sister 
of  Lazarus  ;  that  sublime  description  of  the  death  of  a  righteous  man ;  of 
KlopstocVs  death ;  those  thoughts  of  religion,  and  high  anticipations 
of  immortality,  which  were  peculiarly  his  thoughts,  in  death  as  in  life, 
and  which  filled  his  soul  with  a  higher  peace  than  earth  can  bestow. 

"  Then  the  chorus  of  young  women  sang  the  resurrection-song  (also 
by  Klopstock),  and  the  strain  was  re-echoed  from  the  grave  without. 

^  Arise  shalt  thou,  shalt  soon  arise. 

My  dust  that  lowly  slumbering  lies! 

Immortal  life  shall  He, 

Thy  great  Creator,  give  to  thee! 

HiOlelujah!' 

'While  the  resurrection-hymn  was  singing,  the  coffin  was  borne  away 
and  carried  beneath  the  lune-tree  to  the  grave.  The  attendants  fol- 
lowed. Covered  with  the  blooming  firstlinj^s  of  the  spring,  and  with 
branches 


Covered  with  the  blooming  firstlings  of  the  spring, 
of  laurel,  it  was  then  let  down  into  the  clay."j' 


*  This  and  the  preceding  and  followiog  qaotations  are  from  some  hynms  which 
Elopstock  composed  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  and  in  which,  contrary 
to  his  conBtant  practice,  the  necessity  of  public  picgudice  fiircedhim  to  use  rhyme. 

t  Erganzungen,  iiL  247. 
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1842. 
Za  SHcle:  Ze  Canstiiutianel :  Le  Journal  des  Debais.     1842. 

Tete  literature  of  tlie  American  Newspaper  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguishable fix)m  that  of  the  French,  thwi  darkness  is  fix>m  li^ht 
But  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  case  of  America,  a  most  tmjiist 
and  scandalous  influence  created,  without  character  and  without 
talent;  we  believe  it  will  be  instructive  to  show,  in  the  case  of 
Fianoe,  that  without  something  more  tiian  llie  highest  ord^  of 
talent,  even  aided  by  the  best  repute,  a  just  and  creditable  in- 
fluence cannot  be  retained. 

It  wiU  starde  many  to  be  told  that  the  Newspapers  of  France 
have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  celebrated  hold  of  the  opinions 
of  the  French  People.  But  every  attentive  observer  knows  the 
fact,  whatever  the  cause  may  be;  and  could  accurately  tell  you 
the  when,  if  not  the  why,  of  this  viable  decline  of  power.  As 
in  these  cases  it  often  happens,  Journalism  was  at  the  height  of  its 
greatest  triimiph  in  Paris,  when  the  disease  which  struck  down  its 
strength  appeared.  While  a  journalist  was  yet  prime  minister 
of  France,  its  influ^ce  b^an  to  give  way;  though  not  till 
another  joumatist  had  received  sentence  and  imprisonment  as  a 
felon,  was  its  degzadatioQ  openly  proclaimed.  We  are  not,  as 
we  shall  prove,  usmg  language  too  strong  for  the  occasion. 

Sometmie  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  the  electors  of  Corbeil 
were  invited  to  hear  the  addresses  of  two  candidates  for  the 
honour  of  their  representation.  We  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by 
a  simple  arithmetical  calculation,  that  if  tlurty-four  millions  of 
Frenchmen  give  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  electors,  the 
meeting  held  at  the  village  of  Corbeil  could  have  contained  but 
a  fraction  of  electoral  freedom.  As  public  meetings  are  not  tole- 
rated in  France,  an  approach  to  one,  although  confined  to  the 
few,  who,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  division  of  property  into 
which  the  coimtry  is  parcelled,  are  yet  able  to  pay  two  hundred 
francs  or  eight  pounds  sterling  direct  taxation,  is  worthy  of  an 
encouraging  attention.  Perhaps  the  locality  itself  may  hdp  xis  to 
an  analogy.  Corbeil,  about  twenty  miles  distance  finom  Paris, 
possesses  the  rare  honour  of  being  approached  frwn  the  capital  by 
a  railway,  at  that  time  certainly  the  longest  in  the  kmgdom. 
Now  the  meeting  of  which  we  speak  bore  alx>ut  the  same  propor- 
tion in  privileges  and  immunities  to  our  own  tumultuous  yet 
orderly  assemblages,  which,  noisy  as  tiie  waves,  are  yet  as  obe- 
dient to  high  laws  and  influences,  as  does  the  twenty  miles'  Paris 
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and  Gorbeil  railway,  to  the  immense  network  of  iron  which  over- 
roieads  England.  Yet  as  that  short  and  solitary  railway  (for  its 
&ncy  rivals  for  holiday  castom  to  YarsaiUes  aie  hardly  worth 
speaKing  of)  gives  promise  of  rising  enterprise,  so  the  rare  meet- 
ing at  its  terminus  seemed  full  of  hope,  of  growing  liberty.  The 
occasion  was  a  more  than  'u^ualJbv  miportant  one.  The  Thiers 
Ministry  had  just  fallen.  Ineir  successors,  opposed  by 
2iearly  the  whole  press,  were  anxious  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
popular  opinion.  A  vacancy  in  a  metropolitan  district  was  an 
excellent  o|)i)ortunity  for  ministers  to  test  the  favour  of  the 
country,  while  the  ex-administration  were  naturally  eager  to  win 
for  themselves  that  crown  of  approbation  which  still  remained 
wanting  to  the  security  and  glory  of  their  successors.  With  all 
respect  for  the  government  candidate,  we  shall  pass  his  name 
over,  and  introduce  at  once  to  our  readers  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
editor  of  the  *  Courier  Francais.' 

M.  Faudier  was  upon  this  occasion  jdaoed  in  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar situations,  where  the  stake  to  be  played  fear  is  so  high,  that 
he  who  is  ambitious  of  wiiming  puts  nis  whole  fortune  on  the 
cast  Not  only  did  he  risk  the  character  of  M.  Thiers  and  his 
party,  whom  he  represented,  but,  what  was  more  important  still, 
the  credit  and  character  of  Journalism  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  his 
election.  Whether,  then,  from  personal  vanity,  or  ike  Intimate 
object  of  presenting  to  the  electors  the  strongest  point  in  his  own 
fiivour,  the  editor  of  the  *  Courier'  certainly  tore  away  with  a  bold 
if  not  a  rude  hand,  the  veil  which  had  hung  over  the  connexion 
between  the  Press  and  the  Thiers  ministry. 

It  is  known  to  every  body  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  politics  of  the  day,  that  if.  Thiers  resigned  because  the  king, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  refused  to  admit  a 
passage  in  the  speech  proposed  to  be  spoken  fix)m  the  throne, 
which  he  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Four  Great  Powers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  had 
ogned  the  treaty  of  July  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Previously  to  this,  and  while  M.  Thiers  enjoyed  the  fuU  exercise 
of  ministerial  power,  he  had  drawn  up  the  celebrated  note  of  the  8th 
of  May,  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  declaring  that  an  in- 
terference with  the  hereditary  rights  of  Mehemet  Ali  over  the 
Pachalic  of  E^pt,  would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a  (hsus  Belli. 
Many  of  M.  Tluers's  partisans  considered  this  note,  after  the  sti- 
mulus which  had  been  given  to  popular  feeling  by  the  watch- 
word that  *  France  had  been  insiuted,*  a  very  diluted  specimen 
of  dinlomatic  spirit ;  and  the  suspicion  was  so  generally  spread 
that  M.  Thiers  had  been  acting  only  melodramatic  anger  from 
various  motives,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  not  even  allude,  that 
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His  (iismiasal  caused  comparatiyely  very  little  sensation.  This 
note  of  the  Sth  of  May,  whose  eflfect  upon  public  feeling  we  have 
just  glanced  at,  was  the  dociunent  of  all  others  which  M.  Faucher 
felt  bound  to  adopt  and  justify.  His  manner  of  doing  so  desenres 
attention,  inasmuch  as  upon  that  point  turns  much  of  the  remark 
we  shall  have  to  offer  upon  Journalism  in  Paris. 

M.  Faucher,  then,  announced  to  his  astonished  hearers  that  He, 
Tiot  a  cabinet  minister,  nots,  member  of  the  government,  no^  holding 
a  seat  in  the  chamber,  but  simply  Editor  of  the  *  Courier  Fran9ais,' 
and  as  Editor,  did  assist  at  the  drawing  up  of  that  very  note  of 
the  Sth  of  May,  declaring,  under  certain  conjunctures,  war.  And 
what  a  War !  One  in  which,  as  M.  Thiers  himself  subsequently 
declared,  *  the  blood  of  ten  generations  would  be  shed  1*  The 
charge  against  the  note  was,  that  it  was  prepared  in  so  cautious 
a  form,  and  contained  so  much  qualification,  as  to  neutralize  its 
own  menace.  M.  Faucher  laboured  to  show,  therefore,  that  it  was 
in  truth  and  substance  that  which  it  professed  to  be :  a  declara- 
tion of  War  in  certain  given  circiunstances,  which  circumstances, 
he  contended,  were  likely  to  have  arisen,  and  only  did  not  arise, 
because  of  that  very  menace  made  with  his  own  sanction :  and  that, 
in  fact,  Mehemet  Ali  owed  to  M.  Thiers,  and  himself,  M.  Faucher, 
that  he  was  not  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  he  had  been  out  of  Syria. 
We  do  not  stop  to  contest  M.  Faucner's  reasoning,  or  to  dispute  his 
facts:  our  object  is  to  show,  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  editor 
of  a  leading  journal,  the  position  occupied  by  Journalism  in  France 
even  up  to  the  period  of  M.  Thiers*s  resignation.  When  M. 
Faucher  told  the  electors  of  Corbeil  that  he  sanctioned  the  note 
of  M.  Thiers,  he  did  so  upon  the  assumption  of  his  own  unques- 
tionable popularity.  He  dropped  the  office  of  advocate  or  apolo- 
gist for  Tluers.  He  threw  the  guarantee  of  his  own  character 
between  public  suspicion  and  the  ex-minister,  not  doubting  for 
a  moment,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  people  he  stood  the 
higher.  He  almost  dared  them  to  doubt  the  word  of  one  to 
whom,  as  to  the  people's  tribune,  M.  Thiers  had  addressed  an  in- 
vitation to  assist  at  the  council-board  upon  the  most  solenm,  per- 
haps the  most  awful  occasion,  on  which  the  ministers  of  a  great 
country  ever  sat :  for  Peace  and  War  hung  in  the  balance  of  their 
deliberation,  and  Leon  Faucher  held  the  scale. 

The  election  of  Corbeil  was  decided  gainst  the  editor  of  the 
*  Courier  Fran9ais,'  and  Journalism,  and  the  man  whom  Jour- 
nalism had  made  Prime  Minister  of  France,  received  each  a  blow 
that  neither  has  since  recovered.  For  it  at  once  revealed  the 
weakness,  from  which  both  had  been  some  time  suffering. 

But  supposing  Journalism,  as  we  just  now  said,  to  have  itself 
created  the  fame  and  the  fortune  of  Thiers,  he  may  possibly  be 
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thought  not  wholly  devoid  of  some  excuse,  if,  at  a  later'period, 
the  attempt  to  misapply  an  agency  never  before  unsuccessful,  led 
him  into  grave  mistakes,  injurious  if  not  fatal  to  his  reputation. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  however — ^we  would  ask  if  any 
such  excuse  is  to  be  offered  for  the  Press,  which  allowed  itself 
to  be  flattered  into  a  desertion  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
public,  for  a  glittering  alliance  with  power? 

The  bait  was  strong.  A  seat  in  the  cabinet  is  usually  deemed 
the  highest  object  of  political  ambition;  but  think  of  a  seat  In  a 
tribunal  raised  by  the  cabinet  above  its  own  head,  '  a  power  behind 
the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  itself!'  Think  of  substantial 
rule,  without  responsibility:  independent  of  majorities  in  parlia- 
ment, independent  of  the  king,  nay,  independent  of  the  people ! 
dependent  upon  no  one;  answerable  to  nobody;  a  self-created  self- 
sustained  corporation,  enjoying  anomalous  place  and  unparalleled 
power,  simply  because  it  was  believed  to  be  faithful  and  sin* 
cere.  A  memorable  lesson  is  taught  in  the  result  of  a  cheat  of 
this  kind-  Here  is  a  body  which,  finding  itself  thus  the  absolute 
leader,  director,  and  governor  of  a  people  who  are  supposed  to 
have  no  voice  but  through  itself,  presumes  to  barter  with  a 
minister  for  the  unseen,  tmdefined,  but  everjrwhere  felt,  throb  of 
the  popular  heart,  and  suddenly  discovers  itself  in  one  moment 
stripped  of  the  power  it  had  considered  out  of  reach  and  unas- 
sailable: and  that  by  the  same  impalpable  silent  withdrawal  of 
confidence,  which,  wanting  external  forms  of  expr^sion,  is  the 
more  complete,  because  it  shows  no  face  to  which  to  appeal,  no 
ear  to  hear  repentance  or  submission. 

Let  us  now,  before  we  proceed  further,  state  without  reserve 
one  great  object  that  we  have  in  proclaiming  that  the  Paris  Press,  to 
whose  transcendent  power  to  a  recent  penod  we  have  afforded 
such  striking  evidence,  is  now  in  a  comparatively  fallen  state.  We 
do  so,  then,  because  it  has,  since  its  dethronement,  in  company 
with  M.  Thiers,  preached  an  untiring  crusade  against  England. 
Because,  whatever  the  theme,  Syrian  question,  R^ht  of  search, 
Chinese  or  Affghan  war,  Belgian  treaty,  Barcelona  re- 
volt, its  tone  has  been  invariably  the  same.  Because,  to 
the  present  hour,  the  Paris  Journals,  without  exception,  some 
insidiously,  the  most  part  openly,  endeavour  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  bitter  hostility  in  the  heaits  of  Frenchmen  against  England. 
Because,  did  that  Press  possess  sufficient  power,  did  it  retain  any 
thing  like  its  old  influence,  Europe  woula  at  this  moment  be  in 
the  pangs  and  throes  of  a  convulsion,  to  which  we  apply  no 
epithet  because  we  cannot  find  one  capable  of  marking  how  terrible 
such  a  convulsion  would  be.  StDl,  no  doubt,  these  Journals  pos- 
sess in  a  minor  degree  the  capacity  to  do  harm,  which  they  are 
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exercising  to  its  fullest  extent;  but  every  unprincipled  word  and 
deed  of  tneirs^lies  like  a  block  in  the  Tray  of  a  return  to  tiie  great 
position  they  once  held. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  Hatred  to  England  does  not  arise  firom  a 
consciousness  of  wilful  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  upon  France,  for 
never  at  any  p^od  of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  do  French 
and  British  interests  less  clash  than  at  the  present  momeDt. 
France  is  allowed  to  pursue  without  remonstrance  her  coune  of 
conquest  in  A&ica.    Herports  are  alive  with  ship-builders,  and 
she  IS  {)repaiing  to  rival  England  upon  the  seas;  not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  in  hostmty,  but  in  iair  and  honourable  concourse.     Even 
u^n  Eastern  ground,  where  it  was  supposed  they  could  never 
join,  we  find  British  and  French  diplomacy  united  hand  in  hand 
to  effect  a  common  object;  while  at  the  joint  bidding  of  Baion  de 
Bourquenay  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  a  combined  French  and 
Britidi  fleet  lately  steered  to  the  coast  of  Syria.    It  is  not  then 
fix>m  clashing  interests,  or  interests  likely  to  dash,  that  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  public  opinion  in  France  keep  up  this  in- 
cessant din  and  jargon  a^unst  their  English  neighbours.     There 
was  a  time,  indeed,  when  Hatred  of  Frenchmen  formed  part  of  the 
people's  vulgar  creed  at  this  ade  the  channel,  and  if  the  people 
at  the  other  side  allowed  their  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of 
former  wars,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  find  colourable  reasons 
for  traditional  dislike.    Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  mankind, 
the  animosities  of  nations  towards  each  other  are  short-lived.    In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  Prussians  and  Frenchmen  were 
alternately  friends  and  foes  ;  and  France  and  Austria,  after  two 
centuries  of  conflict,  shook  hands  and  fought  side  by  side.     The 
Tear  1830  proved  how  readily  fifteen  years  of  peace  mid  smoothed 
over  the  burning  discords  of  the  Napoleon  wars,  for  never  did 
John  Bull  with  more  earnest  cordiality  thrust  out  his  honest 
hand  to  the  foe  whom  he  had  fought  and  forgiven,  than  when 
the  Revolution  of  July  showed  France  radiant  with    glorious 
triumph,  unstained  by  popular  misdeeds;   while  France,  to  her 
honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  happiness  of  a  heart  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  great  and  good  actions,  accepted  that  hand,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  long  peace  was  laid.    We  fervently  pray  that 
it  may  be  lasting ! 

^  It  is  not,  then,  firom  clashing  interests,  nor  from  traditional 
dislike,  that  the  organs  of  popular  feeling  would  make  the  popular 
voice  cry  Hatred  to  England.  But  let  us  ofier  some  direct  proof  of 
the  existence  of  that  hostilitj  of  which  we  speak,  befi^re  we  pro- 
ceed to  characterize  its  motives,  and  note  the  results  that  it  has 
worked. 
We  had  prepared  a  series  of  extracts  firom  the  Joumals  whose 
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titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  when  a  late  ntonberof  the '  Joiiinal 
des  Debats'  was  put  into  our  hands.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of 
the  Soult-Guizot  ministry,  and  enjo3rs,  it  is  saia,  the  favour  of  the 
court.  It  is  most  ably  conducted,  and  is  certainly  the  first  paper 
in  France.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from  this  high  list  of  titles  to 
respect,  that  it  is  affected  with  any  inordinate  leanings  towards 
England.  As  we  mention  this  Journal,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
anticipate  in  some  degree  the  order  of  our  remarks  for  ihe 
purpose  of  stating,  that  the  out-ciy  raised  against  England  in 
France,  because  of  the  treaty  of  July,  wa3  sanctioned  by  the 
respectable  authority  of  the  '  D^bats;'  and  although,liaYing  at  first 
encouraged  M.  Thiers  in  his  impolitic  career,  it  subsequently  saw 
reason  to  change  its  course,  yet,  notwithstanding  its  support  of  a 
ministrv-  supposed  to  be  willing  to  cultiyate  fidendly  relations  with 
Grreat  Britam,  we  still  find  it  omits  no  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  of  marking  any  of  our  troubles  at  Home  or  disasters  abroad, 
as  proof  of  still  deeper  evils  and  less  avoidable  misfortunes.  In  a 
number  a  few  days  previous  to  that  from  which  we  are  now  about 
to  quote,  we  find,  for  example,  a  prophecy  of  the  immediate  separa- 
tion of  Canada  from  the  mother-country.  It  is  true  that  such 
indications  of  hostility  never  break  out  into  imseemly  expressions: 
there  is  no  breach  of  convenance:  no  ill  manners:  the  language  is 
courtly  and  polished,  and  the  articles  march  with  the  solemn  air 
of  a  page  of  Gibbon.  JSTevertheless,  the  inferential  blow  is  in- 
tendea  to  be  as  telling  as  an  extravagant  denimciation  of  the 
^National'  pronounced  with  the  wild  air  of  a  Sibyl:  and  in  reality 
it  is  more  so. 

Yet  the  hostility  of  other  Journals  so  out-herods  Herod,  that 
the  ^  D^ats'  is  obliged  to  assume  the  arbiter  elegantiarum^  and 
supplicate  them,  when  they  speak  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  descend 
to  tne  language  of  the  Halle  (the  Paris  Billingsgate\  The  occa- 
sion which  had  drawn  forth  the  particular  burst  ot  vulgarly-ex- 
pressed rage  reproved  by  the  *  D^bats'  was  Lord  Aberdeen's  let- 
ter to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
search  by  British  cruisers  on  the  African  coast.  As  we  shall 
purposely  abstain  from  expressing  opinions  upon  intricate  sub- 
jects, because  their  discussion  woula  lead  us  too  &r  from  the 
point  to  which  we  purposely  confine  ourselves,  we  offer  no 
opinion  upon  the  letter  of  tnat  noble  lord.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  no  document  would  appear  less  calculated 
to  provoke  from  the  enemies  of  England,  whatever  it  might 
suggest  to  ber  friends,  the  language  which  we  shall  leave  the 
courtly  French  organ  to  characterize. 

''  We  think  that  we  ought  to  protest,  on  our  own  account  and  at  our 
own  risk  and  peril,  on  behalf  even  of  the  French  Press,  against  the  mode 
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in  which  certain  journals,  whether  thej  helong  or  do  not  belong  to  tlie 
opposition,  have  received  Lord  Aherdeen's  letter  to  the  Lords  of  tbe 
Admiralty.     Were  we  at  war  with  England  ;  were  the  English  natkn 
a  nation  of  traitors,  of  liars,  of  outlaws ;  were  its  goyemment  a  gOTczn- 
ment  of  pirates ;  tlids  would  not  he  a  reason,  supposing  an  act  of  jostioe 
to  have  escaped  from  such  a  nation  and  such  a  government^  to  discredit 
the  act,  and  make  it  the  text  for  outpourings  of  insult  and  declamation. 
Lord  Aherdeen  frankly  acknowledges  that  certain  abuses  have  been  com- 
mitted  in  execution  of  the  means  employed  to  suppress  the  slave-trade : 
he  points  them  out  to  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  :  he  directs  the  latter 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  instructions  to  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Engiish 
navy,  more  strict,  and  more  conformable  to  the  rights  of  nations.  T^ob 
letter — we  say  again,  though  we  should  draw  down  upon  ourselves  an 
avalanche  of  calumnies  and  insults — is  marked  by  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  sincerity  which  does  honour  to  the  British  minister.     He  has  the 
true  dignity  to  acknowledge  his  ihults,  and  to  take  the  measures  needful 
for  repairing  them  ;  and  £is  is  the  occasion  selected  by  certain  journals 
to  cry  DeaSi  and  Hatred  to  the  English  and  their  Government !  What 
sort  of  reputation  do  we  wish  to  have  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the  object 
aimed  at  by  this  absurd  and  guilty  violence  ?     Is  it  to  put  our  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  rights  of  nations?... After  all,  no  government^ 
no  people,  is  infallible.     A  country  is  liable  to  be  involved  by  its  agents 
in  grave  faults.    But  this,  among  civilized  nations,  does  not  instantly 
drag  down  fury  and  war.     They  do  not  insult,  they  do  not  cry  venge- 
ance.      The    injured   party  demands  justice   by  diplomatic    means. 
Supposing  a  nation  had  grave  complaints  to  make  against  us,  should 
we  suffer  it  to  exact  reparation  with  msults  and  menace  on  its  lips? 
Should  we  be  more  disposed  to  render  it  justice,  because  it  treated  us  as 
pirates  and  plunderers  ?  because  it  told  us  every  day  that  it  hates  us  ? 
that  it  wishes  us  ill,  that  it  invokes  against  us  all  the  scourges  of  earth  and 
heaven  ?      For  such  is  the  fine  patriotism  that  certain  of  our  journals 
exhibit  with  shameful  inveteracy.     It  is  not  politics  they  deal  in,  it  is 
hate  and  anger  they  disgorge :    tlunking  doubtiess  tmtt  they  would 
render  a  spreat  service  to  France,  if  they  could  inoculate  it  with  their 
own  blina  passions.... We  repeat  and  maintain,  that  if  France  were  at 
war  with  England,  it  would  yet  become  two  great  nations  to  respect 
and  do  justice  to  each  other.   We  have,  besides,  another  motive  for  pro- 
testing against  the  deplorable  exaggerations  of  a  part  of  the  press.     It 
is  clear  that  these  exaggerations,  if  their  object  is  not  to  drive  two 
peonies  into  a  frightiul  war,  essentially  injure  the  cause  that  they  pre- 
tend to  support.       Moderation,   coolness,   dignity,    give    weignt    to 
reclamations  :  fury  discredits  them  and  brings  them  into  suspicion.     To 
insult  is  not  to  negotiate.     Eveiy  people  have  their  honour  to  defend, 
and  what  justice  and  good  manners  may  easily  obtain  from  a  nation, 
it  refuses  to  threats  and  insult.      It  is  then  its  pride  which  is  bron^t  in 
question.     In  a  word,  what  do  they  desire  ?  what  do  the  journals  wish, 
that  every  morning  brandish  their  swords  against  England  ?     Treaties 
are  in  existence.      We  do  not  speak  of  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  it  is  noty 
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it  will  not  be,  ratified  ;  it  is  as  a  dead  letter  to  France.  This  is  a 
point  which  no  one  will  further  dare  to  bring  in  question.  But  there 
are  treaties  which  we  have  signed,  which  we  have  ratified,  the  obser- 
vance of  which  we  have  obtained  from  several  other  powers,  which  we 
have  ourselves  executed  without  dispute  for  eleven  years,  and  against 
which  objection  has  only  arisen  within  these  ten  months.  Voila  le 
faitr* 

*  It  maj,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  subjoin  the  original:  **  Nous  croyons  devoir  pro- 
tester, pour  notre  compte  et  a  nos  risques  et  perils,  dans  Tintergt  meme  de  la 
presse  fSran^aise,  centre  la  maoi^re  dont  certains  joumaux,  quils  soient  de  TOp- 
poflition  ou  qu'iU  n*en  aoientpaSf  ont  accneilli  la  lettre  adresB^  par  Lord  Aberdeen 
auz  lords  de  ramiraut^.  FuMions-nous  en  guerre  avec  TAngleterre,  la  nation 
anglaise  f ut-eUe  une  nation  de  tnutres,  de  p^des,  de  gens  k  exterminer,  et  son 
gouvemement  un  gouyemement  de  pirates,  ce  ne  serait  ^as  une  raisoD,  si  un 
acte  de  justice  6chappait  a  une  pareille  nation  et  fi  un  imreil  gouvemement,  pour 
denatnrer  cet  acte  et  pour  le  faire  servir  de  texte  a  un  debordement  d'injures 
et  de  d^amationB.  Lord  Aberdeen  reconnsit  franchement  que  des  abus  ont  eu 
lieu  dans  Fexecution  des  mojens  employes  pour  r^primer  la  traite  des  negres;  il 
les  signale  aux  lords  de  Tamirautc ;  U  engage  ceux-ci  a  en  prevenir  le  retour  par  des 
instructions  plus  nettes  et  plus  conformes  au  droit  des  gens,  adressees  aux  officiers 
de  la  marine  anglaise.  Cette  lettre,  nous  le  dirons  encore  quand  nous  devrions  attirer 
BUT  nous  une  avalanche  de  calomnies  et  d'outrages,  est  empreinte  d'un  ton  de 
moderation  et  de  Binc6rit^  qui  fait  honneur  au  ministre  britannique ;  il  y  a  de  la 
vraie  dignity  K  avouer  ses  torts  et  h.  prendre  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  les 
reparer  ;  et  voila  ToccasUm  que  certains  joumaux  chotsissent  pour  crier  Mort  et  Havne 
QuxAn^is  et  d  leur  Gouvemement!  Quelle  reputation  voulons-nous  done  avoir 
dans  le  monde?  Quel  est  le  but  auquel  on  tend  par  ces  absurdes  et  coupables 
violences  ?    £st-ce  de  Dedre  mettre  notre  pays  hors  du  droit  des  gens  ? 

"  Apr^s  tout,  aucun  gouvemement,  aucune  nation  n'est  infkiUible.  Un  pays 
est  expos6  k  etre  engage  par  ses  agens  dans  des  fautes  graves.  Entre  nations 
civilisees  cda  n'entraine  pas  aussitot  lafureur  et  la  guerre.  On  ne  s*outrage 
pas,  on  ne  crie  pas  vengeance.  La  partie  lesee  demande  justice  par  les  voles 
diplomatiques.  £)t  si  une  nation  avait  des  griefs  k  faire  valoir  contre  nous, 
souffririons-nous  qu'elle  en  exigeat  la  reparation,  Tinjure  et  la  menace  k  la  bouche? 
Serions-nous  mieux  disposes  a  leur  rcndre  justice,  quand  eUe  nous  traiterait  de 
forbans  et  de  piSards,  quand  elle  nousdirait  tousles  jours  qu'eUe  nous  bait,  qu'elle 
nous  veut  du  mal,  qu'dle  appelle  sur  nous  tons  les  fleaux  du  del  et  dc  la  terre  ? 
Car  voila  le  beau  patriotisme  que  deploient,  avec  un  achamement  honteux,  certains 
de  nos  joumaux.  Ce  n'cst  pas  de  la  politique  qu*ils  font,  c'est  de  la  fuiine  et  de 
it  colhre  qu'ils  d^gorgent,  croyants  sans  doute  qu*ils  rendraient  un  grand  service  i 
la  France,  sils  pouvaient  lui  faire  partager  les  passions  aveugles  qu*ils  ressen- 
tent. 

**  Nous  difions,  nous,  [et  uous  tenons  a  le  redire,  que  la  France,  f&t-elle  en 
goerre  avec  TAngleterre,  il  serait  encore  digne  de  deux  grandes  nations  de  se 
respecter  et  de  se  rcndre  justice.  Nous  avons  d'ailleurs  un  autre  motif  pour  pro- 
tester contre  les  deplorables  exagcrations  d*une  partie  de  la  presse.  fl  est  evi- 
dent que  ces  exagcrations,  si  elles  n'ont  pas  pour  but  de  ponsser  les  deux  peuples 
k  une  guerre  affreuse,  nuisent  essentiellement  k  la  cause  qu^on  pretend  servir.  La 
moderation,  le  sang-froid,  la  dignite  donnent  du  poids  aux  reclamations;  la 
fureur  les  rend  suspectes  et  les  d^credite.  Insulter  n*est  pas  nCgocicr.  Chaque 
peuple  a  son  honneur  k  dcfendre,  et  ce  que  la  justice  et  les  bons  precedes  obtien- 
draient  aasCment  d*une  nation,  elle  le  refuse  a  la  menace  et  routrage.  C'est 
alors  son  orgueil  qui  est  en  cause.  Que  veut-on,  en  un  mot  ?  que  veulent  les  jour- 
naux  qui  brandissent  tons  les  matins  leur  epee  contre  TAngleterre  ?  II  y  a  des 
traites.  Nous  ne  parlous  pas  du  traite  de  1841  ;  11  n*est  pes  ratifie,  il  ne  le  sera 
pas :  11  est  comme  non  avenu  pour  la  France.  C*est  un  point  que  personne 
n*0Berait  plus  mettre  en  doute.  Mais  il  y  a  des  traites  que  nous  avons  signCs, 
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Ay  !  Voilh  le  foot.  From  the  jear  1831,  when  Fiance  and 
England,  by  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  conse- 
crated the  holy  friendship  (not  to  call  it  ordinary  alliance)  spiuog 
from  the  revolution  of  1830,  to  -within  a  period  of  ten  months,  not 
one  word  of  serious  complaint  was  heard  from  the  mouths  of  these 
journals,  who,  to  r^eat  the  language  just  quoted,  now  cry  *  Death 
and  Hatred  to  the  English  and  their  Government;'  who  ^disgoi^ 
hatred  and  rage;'  who  '  insult  but  do  not  negotiate  ;'  who  'puSi 
the  two  nations  on  to  war;'  but  who  in  all  tma  do  ihemadves  as 
injunr,  which  had  better  also  be  described  in  the  language  of 
the  Journal  fiom  which  we  have  so  largely  drawn. 

''We  are  conTinced  that  it"  (^e  system  adopted  fay  die  Joanub) 
"  tends  to  make  us  pass  for  a  people  who  only  listen  to  thor  ptssioBs; 
who  act  but  in  obedience  to  blmd  instincts :  to-day  raised  to  enthusuas 
for  one  cause,  to-monrow  for  another :  alwajs  disposed  to  violent  meau, 
and  incapable  of  waiting  the  condusioBs  of  time,  of  justice,  and  of 
reason." 

This  appeal,  firom  its  impassioned  style  so  remarkable  in  the 
'D^ats,^  18,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  addressed  not 
merely  to  Journals  of  the  opposition,  but  to  those  which  aie  not 
of  the  opposition.  It  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  Press,  and 
with  reason  ;  for  the  paper  the  most  untiring  in  its  abuse  of 
England,  is  the  profeiffiedly  Conservative  and  Louia-Fhilippeist 
print,  'La  Presse,'  conducted  by  the  survivor  in  the  unhappj 
dispute  which  sacrificed  the  hfe  of  Armand  Carrel  Even 
the  'National/  which  the  other  day  commenced  one  of  its 
murW  jpieces  of  declamation,  by  staling  that  it  deagnedly 
preached  Hatred  of  England,  is  not  more  hostile  to  us  than 
IS  this  paltry  receptacle  of  ch&teau  gossip.  The  one,  to  be 
sure,  is  vehement,  as  becomes  a  war-breathinff  republican ;  the 
other,  captious  and  carping,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  has  bku  cotaru^ 
which  fancies  it  is  cutting,  when  merefy  spiteM,  and  dreams  of 
being  wise  and  learned  \^ile  erudite  only  in  the  small  talk  of 
effete  diplomatists:  of  such  diplomatists  as  would,  like  M.  de 
Salvandy,  make  the  fetes  of  nations  to  depend  upon  the  wayia 
which  a  successful  soldier,  and  the  representative  oi  the  Throne  of 
the  Barricades,  should  grimace  antiquated  etiquette ! 

We  have  thus  shown,  and  that  from  no  partial  source,  that 
Death  and  Haired  to  England  is  almost  imiversally  the  doctrine  of 
the  Paris  Press.  The  date  of  several  months  assigned  \>J  ^^ 
*  Debats,'  relates  to  the  subject  upon  which  that  hatred  mamfesta 
itself.    In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  dated  from  tlie  signature  of  the 

que  nouB  avona  ratifies,  que  nous  arons  fait  accepter  par  pluaieiin  antrtf  F"^ 
sances,  que  nons  aTons  noos-memea  ez^cut^s  sans  tarnit  pendant  oiuse  ana,  et  contia 
lesquela  on  ne  r^dame  que  dupnia  dix  moia.    YoiU  le  Mt." 
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treaty  of  July.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  that  act.  The  justi- 
fication of  its  manner  depends  upon  the  charge  against  M.  Thiers 
of  seeking  delay  with  the  view  of  juggling  the  question,  which  he 
was  pledged  to  settle  only  in,  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers. 
His  dealing  with  the  Press  is  what  we  have  to  do  with,  and  with 
that  alone.  We  will  now  go  back  a  little,  the  better  to  understand 
this. 

When  in  February,  1840,  M.  Thiers  accepted  the  task  of  fonning 
an  administration,  ne  plainly  thought  that  he  could  rule  the  country 
through  the  Press.  The  position  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  at  that  time  such,  that,  to  use  his  own  egression,  a 
majority  existed  for  no  one;  and,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
some  paramount  alarm,  such  is  perhaps  the  ordinary  state  of  that 
body.  So  conscious  are  parties  tnemselves  of  the  fact,  that  when- 
ever an  6meute  takes  place,  or  the  Police  effect  tiie  arrests  of  sus- 
pected individuals,  tiie  whisper  runs  that  the  authorities  themselves 
nave  artfully  set  plots  in  motion  in  order  to  alarm  the  deputies,  . 
and  so  paralyze  oppodtion.  Nay,  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  state 
policy  to  stir  the  national  guards,  composed  chiefly  of  tradesmen 
and  ^opkeepers,  with  a  slight  vibration :  the  rumblings  of  an  earth- 
quake :  enough  to  make  them  shoulder  their  guns,  fling  off  their 
torpor,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they  alone  stand  between, 
not  the  tiirone  and  republicanism,  but  shopocracy  and  the  plunder 
of  boutiques.  Wheth^  these  surmises  be  merely  tiie  capricious 
inventions  of  lively  but  dissatisfied  spirits;  or,  whether,  firom  tiie 
strange  coincidence  of  attentats  just  occurring,  as  they  usually  have 
done,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  in  time  to 
afford  a  graceful  ^loom  to  the  royal  speech,  suspicions  are  sug- 
gested; certain  it  is,  that  M.  Thiers  was  not  long  in  office  before 
he  raised  a  storm  over  the  heads  of  tiie  deputies,  which  soon  made 
them  dt  too  close  together  for  division.  The  Journals  supplied  the 
wind  with  which  tins  potent  -Solus  clouded  the  poHtical  horizon. 
The  bland  opening  oi  his  ministerial  career  did  not  even  reveal 
that  littie  cloud,  small  as  your  hand,  which  portends  the  hurri- 
cane. He  humbly  proclaimed  himself  a  peacemaker;  told  the 
deputies  that  he  had  not  the  majority;  assured  them  that  he  came 
to  seek  a  majority ;  and  witii  '  bated  breatii  and  whispering 
humbleness'  looked  for  a  trial.  For  a  long  time  he  coquetted 
witii  the  Bight,  and  witii  tiie  Left.  How  happy  coidd  he  be  with 
either !  But  while  he  tiirew  out  obscure  hints  of  favour  to  the 
Parti-Mol^,  and  then  to  the  Parti-Odillon-Barrot,  he  employed 
himself  actively  in  erecting  tiie  materials  of  a  pressure  from  witii- 
oat,  eufficieiitly  strong,  by  zendering  him  Thcmme  mcesaaire 
(again  to  use  his  own  phrase)  to  place  both  between  his  legs,  he 
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holding  the  reins.  And  then,  Behold  how  he  should  make  them 
Bcamper  round  the  Chamber,  to  the  delight  of  the  gallery  folk, 
and  the  country  at  large ! 

•In  looking  oack  to  this  period,  it  is  strange  to  find  how  M. 
Thiers,  withm  the  i^ace  of  a  few  months,  from  having  ahnost  as 
little  help  from  the  Newspapers  as  M.  Guizot  has  at  present  (and 
that  is  siifficiently  scanty  m  all  conscience),  contrived  to  command 
their  almost  undivided  support.  We  do  not  say  that  he  corrupted 
the  French  Press  by  bribing  it  with  money  ;  but  he  flattered, 
seduced,  and  bamboozled  it.  To  some  of  nis  means,  M.  Leon 
Faucher  has  already  afforded  us  a  clue.  We  are  going  to  exhibit 
others.  While  we  acknowledge  frankly  that  we  acquit  literary 
men  in  the  Public  Press  of  France  of  the  contamination  of  the 
bribe,  we  have  good  evidence  that  the  scruples  of  the  ministers 
would  not  have  saved  these  men  from  the  insult  of  an  offer.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  disappearance  from  the  field  of 
the  'Journal  de  Paris'  afford  this  evidence  :  circumstances  curious 
in  themselves,  and  worthy  of  being  better  known. 

Long  after  the  Journals  in  opposition  had  slackened  their  fire, 
a  batterjT  was  kept  up  from  tms  print :  professedly  of  the  MoM 
party.  6ut  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  the  '  Journal*  disappeared 
one  morning:  taking  that  kind  of  laconic  and  unceremonious 
leave  which  a  retiring  newspaper,  with  nothing  better  to  offfer, 
presents  when  it  announces  to  its  subscribers  that  *  henceforth  it 
merges  in,  &c.,*  and  prays  the  transfer  of  future  subscriptions  to 
its  most  deserving  successor. 

The  *  Journal  de  Paris*  disappearing  in  its  chariot  of  fire,  left  its 
mantle  to  the  *  Commerce.*  Some  time  afterwards  the  then  mini- 
ster of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Cousin,  was  significantly  asked, 
what  business  such  a  gentleman,  naming  the  editor  of  the  late 
'Journal  de  Paris,'  had  to  do  in  calling  upon  him  the  minister.  To 
which  the  minister  gave  the  unsatisfactory  reply,  that  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  question,  having  abandoned  politics,  was  desirous  of 
going  to  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  study,  he  had  called  upon 
him  lor  a  passport,  as  well  as  for  some  pecimiary  assistance,  which 
was  accorded.  £t  vaila  tout.  The  pecuniary  assistance  coincided 
so  awkwardly  with  the  abandonment  of  politics,  that  the  affair  be- 
came a  subject  of  comment  for  a  time,  and  was  then  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  forgotten.  Unfortimately  for  the  reputation  of  all  parties 
concerned,  however,  when  the  Budget  pame  to  be  discussed  in 
the  ensuing  session,  an  item  appeared  attached  to  the  name  of  this 
gentleman,  who  had  proved  his  devotion  to  Literature  by  the 
abandonment  of  Jounwdism;  and  the  item  purported  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  a  political  mission.  Now  this  mission  tamed  out  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  affair.    Our  readers  are  aware  diat  the 
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colonies  send  representatives  to  the  Chambers,  and  the  mission 
^th  which  the  ci-devant  editor  was  charged,  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  return  of  a  certain  friend  of  the  government.  At 
this  time  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  calculating 
upon,  the  support  of  a  liberal  government,  had  become  extremely 
active ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  their  demands,  a  commission,  with 
the  Due  de  Broglie  at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  method  of  effecting  emancipation.  The  government  by  that 
act  allowed  it  to  be  understood  mat  they  were  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  prudent  means 
for  its  abohtion.  But  what  covers,  with  suspicion,  the  whole  story 
with  which  we  are  entertaining  our  readers  is,  that  the  ground 
which  the  ex-editor  of  the  '  Journal  de  Paris'  was  instructed  to  put 
forward  in  his  advocacy  of  the  pretensions  of  the  government  can- 
didate to  the  representation  of  Guadaloupe,  was  The  hostility  of  that 
candidate  to  Negro  EmaTicipation,  as  proved  by  an  essay  against 
emancipation  written  by  hum,  and  pubUshed  in  a  government 
magazine  called  the  '  Revue  do  Paris.'  Thus,  while  upon  this  par- 
ticular question  of  negro  emancipation,  M.  Thiers  was  playing  the 
liberal  at  home,  he  had  his  agent  at  work  in  the  same  instant  with 
the  planters  abroad,  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  a  periodical  in 
the  mterest  of  his  government  in  proof  of  his  hostihty  to  that 
question !  that  agent  being  an  enemy  bought  off,  and,  so  soon  as 
bought,  spiked,  that  he  might  not  have  the  means  of  any  Airther 
damaging  his  master. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  game  went  on.     While  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  awaited  one  editor,  and  a  mission  to  the  colonies  another, 
an  evening  journal,  the  *  Messager,'  was  bought  up,  under  the  pre- 
text that  an  evening  organ  was  required  by  the  government  for 
the  reception  of  official  communications,  the  '  Moniteur'  not  being 
sufficiently  ample  for  such  purpose.    The  real  truth  was,  that  it 
had  become  important  to  a  minister,  who  meant  to  govern  by  the 
Press,  to  secure  imder  his  direct  control  some  evening  paper  of 
considerable  influence,  and  to  add  to  that  influence  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  access  to  early  information.     The  evening  papers  in  Pans  are 
not  pubUshed  before  eight  o'clock  :  generally  later.     One  alone 
possessed  the  important  privilege  of  bemg  sold  in  the  theatres,  the 
*  Moniteur  Pariaien.'   At  the  same  time  with  the  'Messager'  this  too 
was  secured;  and  between  it  and  the  '  Messager'  was  divided  the 
monopoly.     How  important  a  monopoly,  Englishmen  can  hardly 
know !    Between  the  performance  of  the  first  and  second  piece  at 
all  the  Paris  theatres,  the  Newspaper  is  looked  for:  in  the  interval 
when  the  salle  requires  some  means  of  distraction  it  comes  in:  it 
fills  up  the  vacuum,  which  in  English  theatres  is  supplied  by  a 
comic  song,  or  a  pas  de  deux.   Then  one  exciting  line  falls  like  a 
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spark  upon  French  enthusiasm:  and  for  excitemcnte  wlio  so 
i^ady  as  M.  Thiers!  How  l^e  £dselj-canGocted  tdegraplipc 
announcement  that  ^*  Beyrout  had  to  be  bambaided  nine  dajB," 
followed  by  the  fact,  that  **  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  prepared  ^with 
sixty  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea" — ^how  iiax 
intelligence,  in  the  so  lately  become  official  'Messager,'  tumUed 
into  the  pirterre  of  the  Opera !  blazed  into  statte  and  loges  of  the 
Th6^tre  ^Francais  !  and  awoke  the  thimders  of  &e  ^dleries  of 
the  Forte  St.  Martin,  the  Ambigu,  and  Pranconi's  I  Then  ww 
Death  and  Hatred  to  the  Enghsh  at  its  height,  Thiers  in  his 
glory,  and  the  Press  supreme.  Audiences  sung  and  shouted  the 
Marseillaise  with  the  air  of  a  man  out  of  humour,  who  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches-pocket  whistles  a  tune.  When  Audiences 
became  hoarse,  the  Orchestra  continued  en  avoKt  marchons^  while 
the  Actors  suspended  the  dialogue  for  '  Victory  or  Death.'  And 
next  mormng  the  ^ve  *  Constitutionnel'  would  caU  all  this  ^e 
wholesome  expression  of  public  feeling ! 

If  M.  Thiers  really  intended  War  at  this  time,  he  took  a  stnnge 
method  of  carrying  out  his  intention.  Instead  of  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet,  all  was  publicity.  Not  a  sentiment  was 
uttered;  not  a  speech  made;  not  a  resolution  adopted,  modified, 
or  abandoned;  but  all  was  regularly  delivered  to  the  public  by 
the  '  Constitutionnel,*  'Courier  Fran^ais,'  and  *Siecle,'  of  the  next 
morning.  Before  it  was  thoroughly  known  that  in  addition  to 
the  jSrst-named  paper,  of  which  M.  Thiers  was  part  owner  and 
complete  dictator,  the  journal  of  M.  Leon  Faucher  and  the 
organ  of  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  won  over,  the  announcement 
of  the  same  fact  in  the  three  together  used  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
firmation fi-om  different  sources.  Of  the  position  in  which  these 
joumaHsts  had  thus  placed  themselves,  we  do  not  wish  to  speak 
with  undue  harshness.  We  can  easily  fancy  three  editors  eadi 
equally  anxious  to  convey  to  the  public  his  intimacy  with  the 
views  of  the  government.  We  do  not  even  question  the  power  of 
an  able  editor  to  give  sound  political  advice  to  the  wisest  of  mini- 
sters. But  a  man,  no  matter  how  clever  or  respectable,  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  an  incompatible  situation.  An  editor  whofiy  irre- 
sponsible, and  whose  interest  it  is  to  tell  that  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  responsible  minister  to  conceal,  is  the  last  man  to  be  intrusted 
with  state  secrets.  And  it  follows  that  if  a  number  of  editors, 
rivals  in  their  own  department,  be  put  upon  a  par  in  informa- 
tion, the  keeping  of  secrets  in  such  circumstances  must  be  next 
to  impossible.  Besides,  to  tell  a  man,  who  is  the  servant  of  the 
public  upon  the  absolute  condition  of  providing  the  public  with 
early  information, — to  tell  him  a  piece  of  news,  imphes  upon  the 
part  of  the  member  of  the  government  communicatang  it,  that  he 
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i^nshfiB  it  to  be  made  known.  But  the  ialse  position  on  both 
sides  could  not  be  concealed.  While  the  editors  of  the  papem 
^wene  to  loypeaiance  so  highly  honoured,  eome  were  secretly  made 
dupee.  Inere  were  times  when  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  de- 
ceive the  public  as  to  what  ¥ras  pasBing,  and  the  means  were  at 
liaad  for  doing  so.  It  was  only  necessary  to  palm  an  imtruth 
upon  the  Journalists,  and  the  People  were  deceived.  This  ought 
to  satisfy  journalists  themselves,  that  if  they  mean  to  serve  the 
public  mithfully,  they  ought  not  to  link  themselves  too  closely 
with  any  government,  but  maintain  a  watchful,  jealous,  inde- 
pendent, honourable  guardianship  over  alL 

TVith  no  such  wise  ambition,  nowever,  had  M.  Thiers  to  con- 
tend. His  di£Elcultie8  were  few,  and  easily  overstepped,  and  the 
result  mre  thus  far  see.  The  daily  press  of  France  was  at  this  point 
of  time  almost  solely  in  his  command.  The  '  Constitutionnel', 
in  which  he  possesses  shares,  and  over  which  he  holds  complete 
control,  was  looked  upon  as  his  immediate  organ;  the  '  Courier 
Fian9ais,'  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet;  and  as  M.  OdiUon  Barrot  was  good  enough  to  postpone 
electoral  reform  until  liberty  should  have  been  secured  by  the 
proposed  Fortifications  of  raris,  the  '  Siecle'  which  is  his  organ, 
made  itself  Thiers's  speaking-trumpet  to  the  ears  of  its  40,000 
subscribers.  The  '  Journal  des  Debats,'  having  those  aforesaid  For- 
tifications in  view  as  its  lighthouse  through  the  storm,  rode  gal- 
lantly over  the  breakers,  freely  giving  M.  Thiers  the  helm,  undl, 
arriving  nearer  its  desired  port,  a  royal  pilot  should  be  signalled  to 
leap  on  board,  and  dispossess  him.  The '  National,' delighted  at  the 
proepect  of  war,  brought  up  the  republicans;  and  the  *'  Commerce 
headed  the  Bonapartists,  imtil,  the  delusion  over,  it  drew  off  its 
battalions,  muttermg  against  its  deceiver.  The  Legitimist  Jour- 
nals, indeed,  sneered  at  such  bourgeois  chivalry,  and  the  '  Presse' 
postponed  the  conflict  until  Mole  should  be  called  to  the  com- 
mand vice  Thiers  cashiered:  but  with  these  exceptions,  what  a 
phalanx  of  Louis-PhiUppeists,  Barrotites,  Republicans,  Bonapart- 
ists,  now  rallied  round  the  main  division  of  the  Centre  Gauche  I 

Yet  even  here  M.  Thiers  was  not  content  to  stop.  Absolute 
master  of  all  the  light  fieldpieoes  of  the  daily  press,  he  proceeded 
to  capture  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  only  two  periodicals  of  im- 
portance, the  '  Revue  de  Paris',  and  the  '  Kevue  des  deux  Mondes.' 
To  the  first,  a  weekly  magazine,  we  have  already  alluded  as  the  one 
in  which  the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Guadaloupe  upon 
pro-slavery  and  liberal  government  principles,  wrote  himself  mto 
the  good  graces  of  the  planters  abroad,  and  the  anti-slavery  men 
at  home.  But  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondes'  is  the  great  gun  of 
French  periodical  literature.    It  is  their  *  Edinburgh', '  Quarterly', 
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and  '  Foreim  Quarterly'  combined.  With  nearly  as  many  articles, 
and  as  mncn  matter,  as  any  one  of  these  Reviews,  it  appears  otux 
a  fortnight.  This  important  periodical  owed  its  existence  chiefly 
to  Coimt  Mole,  and  for  a  considerable  period  received  the  contn- 
butions  of  the  tirst  literary  men  of  the  day.  Indeed  to  name  its 
former  contributors  would  be  to  set  down  every  distinguished 
name  in  modem  French  literature.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war-cry  this  periodical  took  a  pro* 
minentpart  in  the  politics  of  the  day:  warmly  espousing  the  part 
of  M.  Thiers.  The  proprietor  of  the  *  Revue  bemg  also  patentee 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  (to  give  him  a  title  most  intelligible  to 
the  English  reader),  ana  in  this  latter  capacity  receiving  a  laige 
subvention,  the  amount  of  which,  although  voted  by  the  Cham- 
ber, depends  upon  the  will  of  the  minister,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  either  direct  menace,  or  a  hvely  sense  of  benefits  to  come, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  a  literary  mis- 
cellany of  a  grave  character  into  a  sharp  poUtical  controversialist. 
But  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  political  *  Chronique'  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  count  Rossi,  a  Swiss  bom  but 
a  naturalized  Frenchman,  o^ving  the  honour  of  the  peerage  to 
Louis-Philippe,  with  whom  he  was  a  well-known  favourite,  the 
public  saw  in  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connexion  too  with  the 
war-tone  of  the  *  Ddbats',  that  the  conduct  of  M.  Thiers  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Ch&tcau.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
f>eaceful  disposition  of  the  king,  the  minister  seemed  to  have  car- 
ried his  purpose,  and  war  was  believed  to  be  imminent. 

Yes,  nothing  less  than  War.  The  imderstood  bai]^ain  between 
M.  Thiers  and  the  Press  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  honour  of  giving  law,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the 
ministry,  the  journals  shoula  place  at  their  control  the  passions  of 
the  country.  From  the  cabinet  board  the  three  allied  leaders, 
*  Constitutionnel', '  Courier  Fran9ai8*,  and '  Si^le',  having  received 
the  word  of  order,  set  forward,  match  in  hand,  to  fire  the  train. 
France  was  told  she  was  insulted,  that  she  had  received  a  slap  on 
the  right  cheek,  and,  as  nations  cannot,  like  individuals  (how  this 
last  analogy  is  hackneyed !),  turn  the  other  in  a  Christian  spirit,  she 
was  bound  to  go  to  War,  and  to  War  she  should  go.  There  was  in 
this  proceeding  at  least  some  deference  shown  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age :  some  acknowledgment  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when  a  mini- 
ster to  keep  himself  inplace  had  only  to  move  an  army:  but  there 
its  virtue  ended.  M.  Thiers  thought  that  to  bring  the  people  after 
him,  he  had  only  to  catch  a  few  popular  journals,  hang  beDs 
around  their  necks,  make  them  advance  {en  avant  marckons)^  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  course  the  whole  flock  would  follow.  Tire- 
some and  sickening  would  it  be  to  wade  through  the  mass  of 
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Taving-mad  nonsense,  flung  out  like  garbage  every  morning  for 
the  masses  to  batten  on,  and  then  eject,  balf-dige&Pted,  upon  the 
Boulevards  and  in  the  Theatres.  Even  the  soldiers  became  intoxi- 
cated by  the  reeking  spirit  with  which  the  atmosphere  was 
cliarged.  Detachments,  going  to  relieve  guard,  kept  time  to  the 
Marseillaise.  One  morning,  the  late  lamented  Due  d'Orleans  re- 
viewed five  regiments  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  After  various 
evolutions  the  troops  were  ordered  to  put  their  arms  en  faisseau^ 
when,  having  done  so,  they  shouted  with  one  accord  the  Marseil- 
laise. The  Prince  Royal  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  very  likely 
thought  the  spirit  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  Press  was  raving,  and  Mobs  shout- 
ing, and  English  residents  receiving  insults,  Ordonnances  for 
the  levy  of  troops  boomed  ever  and  anon  through  Paris.  This 
looked  like  earnest.  But  what  still  baffled  and  puzded  the  Journals 
all  the  time,  was  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  English  government 
to  make  any  preparation  against  the  coining  storm,  and  the  more 
marked  silence  of  the  English  Press. 

Let  us  pause  to  pay  a  just  homage  to  the  Newspaper  Literature 
of  our  country.  Had  the  London  Journals  at  that  time  allowed 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  anger,  we  know  not  what  could 
have  prevented  a  burst  of  irreconcSable  hostihty  between  the  two 
coimtries.  The  silence  which  they  imposed  upon  themselves  was 
not  contemptuous;  for  a  Ghreat  Nation,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 
misled  for  a  time,  cannot  be  treated  with  affected  scorn.  They 
appeared  rather  to  have  gravely  measured  the  responsibiUty  whidh 
was  imposed  on  them,  and  to  have  resolved  that  they  would  hold 
themselves  guiltless  of  the  crime  of  involving  their  countrymen  in 
strife.  Yet  if  in  France  the  members  of  the  Press  be  held  in  so 
high  an  estimation,  that  their  honourable  calling  is  the  avenue  to 
the  highest  posts  of  statesmanship,  there  is  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  the  part  of  the  mreat  and  little  aristocracy,  an  affected 
contempt,  almost  ludicrous,  for  those  from  whose  armoury  members 
of  botli  houses  take  their  stores  of  argument  and  information. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  the  members  of  both  houses  feel  piqued  that 
they  arc  obliged  to  deck  themselves  in  second-hand  rob^,  turned 
and  re-arranged  for  holiday  display.  Perhaps  their  anger  is  no 
more  than  me  proverbial  ingratitude  attendant  upon  obligation. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  are  under  no 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  dangerous  temptation  of  an 
irresponsible  seat  in  the  cabinet,  to  be  offered  to  the  editors  of  the 
*  Times  *  or  '  Chronicle',  *  Globe '  or  '  Standard.'  Not  that  we  doubt 
the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  for  the  post,  but  that, 
admiring  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  we  would  keep  each 
in  his  own  sphere,  perfecting  in  that  sphere  his  own  capability. 
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and  inducio^  him  to  make  its  pleamxaUe,  iKmouable,  and  pto- 
fitable  exercise,  itaown  reward.  For  to  the  reauks  of  a  difieient 
kind  of  policy,  we  have  now  to  aak  the  reader's  attention.  Let 
him  mark  what  this  boasted  Public  Opinion  turned  out  to  be,  by 
the  affected  appeal  to  which  this  Newspaper  Whirlwind  had  been 
raised.    A  new  and  potent  actor  steps  upon  the  scene. 

While  the  ministers  were  playing  the  ^ame  of  terror,  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  Chamber  obedient  to  them;  while  die 
Journals  were  riotLo^  in  their  supposed  influence  over  goveam- 
ment  and  people,  and  the  storms  of  passion  it  had  raised;  there 
was  one  indiYidual  watching  all  parties,  contrcJling  all,  and  readj, 
at  the  proper  moment,  to  render  all  subservient  to  one  or  two 
little  projects  of  his  own.  Our  readers  will  at  once  understand 
that  we  refer  to  Louis  Philippe.  Suddenly,  with  marveUooa 
indifference,  he  refosed,  x^Kxn  tne  Tery  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
Ghambers,  to  speak  the  speech  set  down  for  him;  as  suddenly  his 
ministers  resigned;  and  with  no  loss  of  time  the  majority  that  had 
supported,  straightway  abandoned  them. 

Liouis  Philippe,  wim  the  sagacity  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable, 
had  sometime  been  aware  that  Uie  l^ewspaper  Whirlwind  had  raised 
up,  not  an  irresistible  phalanx  of  will,  but  mere  clouds  of  sand.  For 
a  time,  like  the  cautious  traveller  in  the  desert,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  fiioe,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  over.  But  if  he  felt  no 
terror,  it  was  his  policy  to  act  fear.  Hie  Fortifications  of  Paris, 
projected  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  warlike  mood  as  a  base  for  the 
operations  of  the  coming  spring,  had,  Uke  all  the  warlike  measures 
of  his  ministers,  received,  lor  eaxellent  reasons,  the  royal  sanction. 
When  the  same  measure  had  some  years  before  been  proposed  by 
Marshal  Soult,  under  the  more  rational  form  of  a  chain  of  De- 
tached Forts,  the  Press,  then  in  poseession  of  its  senses,  rose  against 
'the  Bastilles,' and  the  Press  defeated  the  project  of  the  court  We 
may  easily  understand  a  cool  governor  tkus  reasoning  thereon : '  Oh 
if  1  could  only  induce  the  support  of  the  Press,  me  people  who 
haTC  no  public  meetings  and  no  other  voice,  should  perfoioe  submit.* 
But  how  do  that?  Why  by  the  old  means,  Fear.  Fear,  in  what 
shape?  Whj,  Fear  of  Invasion.  How  aplly  did  the  long  wished 
for  opportumty  present  itself  I  How  it  must  Imve  been  hugged  with 
joy,  proportioned  to  its  unexpectedness  I  We  do  not  say  that  the 
Journals  feared  invasion  any  more  than  M.  Thiers,  or  the  kinf 
himself:  but  they  lent  themselves,  as  instruments  to  the  king  ana 
ministers,  for  the  creation  of  terror,  and  betrayed  the  people  into 
that  apparent  temporary  acquiescence,  which,  if  left  to  their  sober 
reflection  and  good  sense,  they  never  could  have  accorded.  France 
can  only  bring  Invasion  upon  herself. 

Thiers,  compelled  to  resign,  was  yet  allowed  to  carry  off*  with 
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him  the  patemity  of  this  measure.  He  could  well  be  spared 
ito  ^lory,  and  all  of  it  was  conceded  by  the  king.  The  Forti- 
fications of  Pans  weie  itroposcd  by  Thiexs.  Marshal  Soult  de- 
nied their  utility,  md  cailed  for  the  old  Detached  Forts ;  but  the 
Ghamber,  though  not  frightened  to  the  whole  extent  of  Thieis's 
calculations,  stiii  allowed  their  senses  to  be  deluded  by  the  spectre 
of  Invasion.  Thiers,  the  Journals,  and  the  Court,  shouted  in 
chorus  'Invasion;'  the  Chamber  echoed  it;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Lamartine  spoke  the  best  speech  he  ever  made,  and  that  Count 
Mole  treatea  the  proposal  with  scorn;  the  Chamber  would  have 
the  Bastilles:  ditch,  wall,  soldiers,  cannon  and  all.  Marshal 
Soult  bowed,  and  thanked  them  for  giving  more  than  he  wanted, 
said  the  '  enceinte  continue'  was  an  ^  embarras  des  lichesses;'  and 
the  Court,  and  Thiers,  and  the  Journals  were  happy  I 

The  KewBj^aper  Press  of  France,  then,  are  to  be  thanked  for 
the  Fortifications  of  Paris:  the  only  deposit  left  from  the  angry 
storm  they  raised.  The  Fortifications  are  the  work  of  the  whole 
Press,  from  the  *'  Journal  des  Debats'  to  the  '  National'  The 
*•  Fieaae^^  as  the  organ  of  Count  Mol^,  feebly  opposed  the  measuse, 
and  so,  out  of  contempt  for  Thiers,  did  the  ^Commerce:'  but  these 
two  formed  the  only  exceptions.  The  '  Journal  des  Debats,' 
notoriouslj  the  court  organ,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  company 
with  Louis  Philippe's  Count  Rossi,  as  loud  in  encour^ing  Tniers 
in  the  first  instance  as  the  'Courier  Fran^ais'  or  '  SiecJe.'  By 
that  influential  paper,  indeed.  General  Bu^eaud,  the  governor- 
generalNof  Algiers,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  misled  into 
the  belief  that  France  had  really  been  insulted,  and  must  wipe  off 
the  stain :  and  he  afterwards  expreaeed  his  astonishment  at  the  little 
ground  there  was  for  such  an  assertion.  Named  one  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question,  from  whidi 
France  stood  self-excluded,  became  part  of  his  duty;  and  the 
general  soon  discovered,  and  publicly  expressed  his  surnrise  at, 
the  slight  base  upon  which  so  alarming  an  outcry  haa  rested. 
The  'Debats,'  no  doubt,  had  been  deceived.'  But  the  'Debats' 
was  not  deceived:  its  rok  had  been  to  deceive  others:  its  busi- 
ness was  to  help  in  shifting  the  scenes,  and  in  keeping  up  the 
stunning  music  of  the  pantomime,  until  the  grand  finale  was 
readv  :  and  then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand,  away  went  the 
Boulevards,  and  the  Marseillaise,  and  the  trickery  of  Clown, 
and  the  dupery  of  Pantaloon,  and  lo!  amidst  the  thunder  of 
ardllerv  and  the  fall  of  liberty,  Paris  surrounded  bv  WaUs,  Forts, 
and  soldiers !  The  people  asked  for  bread,  and  tney  received  a 
stone  I 
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Mark  now  the  juat  recoil.    The  prison  walls  gbow  up 

RAPIDLY  AJND  UNNOTICED  :    THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE   PRESS 

DECLINED,  AND  IS  DECLINING.  The  Fiess  promised  the  natioa 
war,  and  peace  is  assured:  glory  and  conquest,  and  they  find 
Europe  armed  and  prepared,  ^ey  told  uiem  the  old  story 
of  people  everywhere  being  ready  with  outstretched  aims 
to  accept  Liberty  from  France;  but  they  did  not  tell  them 
that  Liberty,  like  Charity,  should  begin  at  home;  and  that 
France,  having  once  before  been  received  as  the  friend  of  Liberty , 
while,  imposing  heavier  chains  than  those  she  had  stricken 
off,  she  falsely  broke  her  word — the  delusion  was  not  a^un 
to  be  repeated.  Above  all,  they  did  not  see  one  fatal  enect 
of  all  their  ravings.  The  amour  prapre  of  the  French  Nation  has 
been  irremedially  hurt.  So  much  spirit  expended  for  nought; 
so  much  enthusiasm  thrown  away;  so  much  preparation  fruit- 
less; so  many  threats,  so  much  bragging,  passed  like  the  idle 
wind;  all  these  things  make  France  look  foolish  in  its  own  eyes, 
and  it  turns  upon  its  deceiver  the  Press,  while  the  Press  turns 
again  upon  England.  The  Press  told  the  nation  it  was  insulted, 
and  the  Press  told  the  nation  a  falsehood,  which  being  found  out^ 
it  is  distrusted.  We  believe  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation 
would  willingly  forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  apply  itself  to  some- 
thing more  useful  than  the  mere  recollection  of  its  having  been 
deceived;  but  the  Press,  like  a  deceiver  foimd  out,  thinks  it  can 
only  gloss  over  its  misconduct  by  bidlying  on,  and  so  it  still 
cries  every  day  Haine  et  Mart  aux  Anglais, 

The  key  to  this  latter  conduct  is  to  be  foimd  of  course  in  weak 
human  nature.  They  who  leave  the  path  of  rectitude,  from  a 
very  sense  of  shame  persist  in  the  same  evil  course.  Bonaparte, 
with  his  bad  moral  sense,  attempted,  like  Machiavelli,  to  erect  into 
a  principle  an  evil  weakness,  when  he  laid  it  down  that  persistance 
in  a  course  originally  bad  was  the  only  way  to  make  it  ultimately 
right.  The  Journals  only  act  upon  this  maxim  when  they  follow 
up  their  senseless  cry.  Tliey  hope  to  render  it  so  familiar  to  the 
nation,  as  that  at  last  the  nation  will  receive  it  as  a  sound  pregnant 
with  meaning.  Vain  hope !  It  is  not  easy  to  re-kindle  national 
ire  by  a  duu  echo.  The  substance  of  alleged  wrong  has  been 
examined,  handled,  and  thrown  away  as  im worthy  of  the  anger 
it  had  caused.     What  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  shadow? 

But  if  the  Press  be  no  longer  potent  for  evil,  it  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  good.  It  can  feed  a  constant  irritation.  It  can  create  a 
'  malaise;*  not  amoimting  to  malady,  but  enough  to  render  uncom- 
fortable the  people  disturbed  by  so  constant  a  visiter.  Could  the 
small,  teazing,  worrying  insults,  thrown  every  day  at  the  English 
people,  be  made  to  provoke  a  return,  then  indeed  a  squabble 
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without  dignity  might  end  in  a  quarrel  without  hope.  Half  the 
rage  of  the  Press  appears  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  extort- 
ing a  reply  from  its  imperturbable  rival  But  while  the  rage  is 
hornless  here,  in  France  the  constant  jarring  produces,  as  we 
have  said,  a  certain  ill  effect.  It  has  deranged,  for  example,  some 
of  the  best  plans  of  the  government.  The  railways  stand  still : 
not  one  contractor  can  be  found  to  bid  for  the  execution  of  any 
part  of  the  northern  railway  to  Belgium.  The  contractors  say 
they  are  ruined  by  the  contracts  undertaken  for  the  Fortifications. 
In  the  same  way  the  government  offered  large  subventions  to  pri- 
vate companies  to  undertake  the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the 
Prench  West  Indian  colonics  and  to  the  United  States;  but  there 
is  either  not  sufficient  capital  or  sufficient  enterprise  in  the 
country,  and  the  government  must  take  the  risk  upon  its  own 
shoulders.  While  we  do  not  deny  that  other  considerations  enter 
largely  into  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  of  public  enterprise  Tcon- 
siderations  too  extensive  to  be  examined  nere),  we  may  still  fix 
upon  the  Press  a  reproach  from  which  it  cannot  escape :  namely, 
that  supposing  it  to  have  had  good  intentions  towards  public  pro- 
sperity, it  has  certainly  diverted  all  these  into  an  unprofitable 
channel,  while  it  has  regarded  the  dispositions  of  the  government 
with  sullen  apathy,  offered  no  suggestion,  and  pointed  out  no 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  people's  wants.  It  has  had  but 
one  nostrum :  War  with  England.  What  benefit  this  wrought  to 
the  nation,  is  beheld  in  the  Fortifications  of  Paris:  what  other 
result  it  has  brought  about,  remains  to  be  witnessed  in  the  Degra- 
dation of  the  Press. 

This  next  division  of  our  subject  brings  Guizot  more  promi- 
nently on  the  stage,  from  which  Thiers  had  for  a  time  retired. 

In  the  para^phs  which  we  quoted  from  the  '  Journal  des  De- 
bats,'  we  find  it  stated,  that  the  agitation  raised  upon  the  right  of 
search  is  but  ten  months  old,  the  right  itself  having  existed,  and 
been  acted  upon,  for  as  many  years.  This  right  of  search  was  a 
windfall  for  tne  Journals.  A  merely  general  allusion  to  its  history 
will  serve  our  purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of 
1841  was  signed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  France  herself.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  announced 
from  the  throne,  that  these  powers  had  afforded  their  adhesion, 
than  suddenly  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Journalists,  and 
they  discovered  the  right  of  search  to  be  but  a  hypocritical  pre- 
text upon  the  part  of  England  for  destroying  the  commerce  of 
her  rival. 

But  then,  how  England,  who  exposed  her  own  trading  vessels, 
at  least  twenty  times  as  niimerous,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
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risk  of  seaicli, — how  she  coxild  freely  accept  sach  hazard  if 
firaught  with  inherent  ruin  to  commerce,  was  an  enigma  diffi€n]It 
to  reconcile  with  the  standing  accusation  of  a  deep,  althou^  in- 
explicable,  plan  for  annihilatiTig  all  riyality  upon  the  seas.  F ortur 
natelj  an  avocat,  one  of  that  body  for  whose  legislatorial  acuineii 
Napoleon  profesi^  such  profouna  homage,  was  at  hand,  prepared 
to  set  the  understandings  of  party  in  harmony  with  its  passions. 

M.  Marie  presented  himself  before  one  of  the  electoral  colleges 
of  Paris  at  the  last  election,  and  in  a  speech,  of  course  upon  the 
nght  of  search,  and  nothing  but  the  right  of  search,  put  the  fol- 
lowing case: 

''  Suppose,"  he  said,  '^  a  merchant-vessel  to  be  about  to  sail  froxn  a 
French  port,  at  the  some  time  that  an  English  ship,  laden  with  similar 
produce,  is  about  to  sail  from  a  British  port  The  English  captain  is  in- 
formed by  his  coirespondent  that  a  rival  is  about  to  start,  and  that  if  he 
arrives  b^bre  him  at  the  foreign  port  to  which  both  are  bound,  the  cargo 
of  whoever  comes  last  shall  either  not  be  sold  at  all,  or  sold  at  one-half 
its  value.  The  English  captain,  acting  upon  the  advice,  sets  sail,  and 
drops  a  hint  to  the  Britiw  cruiser  diat  he  meets  in  his  way.  llie 
latter  looks  out  for  the  French  merchant-ship,  pretends  to  mistake  her 
for  a  slaver,  detains  her  on  snsjacion  for  two  days,  and  then  sets  her  ait 
liberty.  But  alas  !  upon  arriving  at  her  destination,  she  finds  the  Bri- 
tish merchant-ship  has  been  there  two  days  before  her,  and  has  had 
time  to  supply  the  market,  and  the  French  merchant  is  ruined." 

Now  this  fiurrago  of  ignorant  absurdity  was  actually  thrust 
down  the  throat  of  a  body  of  Paris  electors !  In  the  lan^uage^of 
the  *  National,'  to  whose  columns  the  speech  was  confided,  its  illus- 
tration of  the  designs  of  Great  Britain  was  covered  with  thunders 
of  applause.  We  may  forgive  the  Paris  electors,  not  one  of  whom, 
perhaps,  ever  saw  a  ship  in  his  life,  for  swallowing  sudi  a  state- 
ment ;  but  of  what  stuff  can  the  opposition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  be  composed  when  the  *  bdtonnier '  of  the  avocats,  with 
which  dignity  we  beheve  M.  Marie  to  be  invested,  could  be  found 
capable  of  uttering  trash  hke  this.  And  what  must  be  the  extent 
of  that  newspaper  information  which  could  adopt  it?*    Whether 

*  The  trash  has  been  more  recently  repeated  by  the  paltry  *  Prane'  ^  propot  of 
the  affair  of  BarceUma.  After  stating,  falsely  of  course,  that  the  Eng^h  joamab 
had  congratulated  their  readers  on  the  defeat  and  disaiming  of  Catalonia,  because 
nothing  coold  now  prexent  the  treaty  of  commeroe  with  En^and  being  at  once 
completed,  the  court  print  proceeded  thus  :  « Ah  !  there  are  the  En^h  for  70a ! 
Behold  theirpolicy  in  aU  its  u^iness  !  Let  them  talk  now  of  hanumitj  and  phi- 
lanthropj  !  Htmumity  for  them  is  only  an  instrument  of  commerce.  These  tender 
and  generous  philanthropists,  who  so  much  pity  negroes,  see  with  delight  torrents 
of  blood  and  heaps  of  ruins  in  Catalonia.  Do  you  know  why  ?  It  is  because, 
on  the  negro  question,  philanthropy  gives  them  the  ri^t  of  search,  by  which 
means  they  spy  after  our  commerce,  and  harass  the  rivals  of  their  industry: 
while  in  the  fire  of  Barcelona  their  inhumanity  and  savage  barbarity  lender  thcan 
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the  blind  guides  of  the  people,  be  they  avocats  or  journalists,  were 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  or  whether 
they  seized  hold  of  the  claptrap  ingredient  which  composed  the 
phrase  '  right  of  search*  for  the  purpose  of  creating  delusion, 
certain  it  is  that  delusion  was  circulatea,  and  ignorance  deepened, 
while  through  the  spreading  darkness  phantom  shapes  were  con- 
jured up,  enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  at  the  designs  of 
^  perfidious  Albion/  And  now  the  Press  once  more  appealed  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.  The  ministry  of  Gxiizot  gave  way.  The  ses- 
sion approached  its  close.  A  general  election  was  at  hand.  The 
Ministry  appealed  to  the  country  upon  the  good  achieved  through 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  finances, 
their  efforts  in  favour  of  materialgood,  such  as  the  law  just  passed 
for  a  general  line  of  railways.  Tne  Press  inscribed  upon  its  ban- 
ner, *  If  o  right  of  search !  No  submission  to  England !' 

Li  the  then  coming  struggle  there  was  not  wanting  that  admix- 
ture of  personal  resentment  which  gives  sharpness  and  earnestness  to 
human  contests.  M.  Gtiizot's  treatment  of  the  journals  had  been 
as  opposite  to  that  of  M.  Thiers,  as  the  characters  of  the  two  men 
are  opposite  from  each  other.  The  former  is  as  reserved  in  his 
official  manner  as  the  latter  is  communicative.  The  one,  thought- 
ful, yet  not  cold,  revolves  within  his  own  mind  the  measures  of 
his  government,  there  allows  them  to  mature,  and  to  disclose  them- 
selves only,  and  in  their  due  order,  at  the  proper  time  and  season. 
His  hardy  self-reliance  stands  in  no  need  of  councillors,  nor  does 
a  vain  desire  to  produce  effect  prompt  him  to  send  forth  to  the 
public  a  sudden  and  starding  resolution,  to  be  obliterated  by  ano- 
ther more  dazzling  because  more  imexpected.  To  such  a  man  as 
M.  Gtiizot,  a  set  of  quidnuncs  must  be  as  annoying  as  to  his  rest- 
less predecessor  they  were  necessary.  We  thus  find  M.  Gxdzot, 
upon  his  advent  to  power,  with  but  two  direct  supporters,  the 
*  Debats'  and  the  *  Globe:'  the  *  Debats/  notwithstanding  its 
miffhty  talent,  with  impaired  influence  because  of  its  tardy  op- 
position to  the  war  pranks  of  Thiers,  which,  as  we  have  akeady 
seen,  it  had  for  its  own  purposes  at  first  encouraged;  the  '  Globe' 
without  sufficent  circulation,  notwithstanding  its  unquestionable 
ability,  to  make  its  support  tell  upon  the  public  mind,  while  it 
was  moreover  the  organ  of  the  French  planters,  and  not  likdy, 
therefore,  to  be  ardent  in  its  advocacy  of  M.  Gidzot's  policy  upon 
the  question  where  strenuous  advocacy  was  most  needed.  If  M. 
Thiers's  object  was  to  rule  the  country  through  the  journalists, 
that  of  M.  Guizot  would  seem  to  have  been,  to  hold  his  place  in 

roasters  of  the  trade  of  Spain,  securing  the  condiision  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
so  long  desired,  and  which  thej  think  they  shaU  pick  out  of  the  smoking  rains  of 
Barcelona!    Tes,  behold  the  philanthropy  of  Engiandl* 
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spite  of  them.  He  paid  them  no  court.  Nay,  he  offered  them, 
in  the  prosecution  of  M.  Dupoty,  the  grossest  insult,  and  the 
greatest  outrage,  which  it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  so  distin- 
guished a  body  of  men. 

But  could  he  have  done  this  in  any  other  state  of  things  than 
this  we  have  described?  Could  he  have  done  it  if  the  Journalists 
of  France  had  remained  true  to  themselves?  Dared  he  have  done 
it,  and  afterwards  faced  the  French  People? 

One  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  urged  against  M.  Guizot  by  ra- 
tional men,  that  which  carried  with  it  tne  most  apparent  truth, 
has  been  this :  that  he,  who  has  written  so  much  upon  British  consti- 
tutional statesmen  and  British  constitutional  history,  and  written 
too  with  so  evident  an  admiration  of  the  maxims  and  principles  of 
our  laws,  should  yet,  with  the  opportunity  afforded  hun  of  carry- 
ing these  maxims  and  principles  mto  execution  in  his  own  country, 
where  their  application  is  so  much  wanted,  guard  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  against  their  introduction,  and  violate  the  first  principles 
of  Justice  in  the  persons  of  political  offenders.     In  another  and 
different  spirit,  M.  Guizot's  supposed  English  predilections  have  also 
afforded  his  less  rational  enemies,  the  readiest,  most  convenient,  and 
most  constant  topic  against  him.     He  is,  forsooth,  the  minister  de 
Tetranger;  he  is  the  pedantic  Doctrinaire  who  would  force  upon 
the  uncongenial  soil  of  France  the  constitution  of  her  untirmff 
enemv;  he  would  teach  a  love  of  England  as  the  pattern  of  aD 
excellence,  and  Anglicise  his  countrymen.     From  any  thing  lite 
this  latter  reproach,  he  must  be  said,  in  the  matter  to  which  we 
now  advert,  to  have  fairly  purged  himself.      It  could  only  be  ac- 
cepted, from  one  who  so  swears  by  Great  Britfidn,  as  the  avowal 
of  a   painfully  profound  conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  France 
for  the  blessings  of  British  freedom.     In  a  word,  the  case  of 
Dupoty  was  a  most  horribly  revolting  case,  of  justice  violated  in 
its  first  and  most  sacred  principles.    Let  us  pause  upon  it  a  mo 
ment. 

A  letter  is  found  in  the  open  public  box  of  the  *  Journal  du 
Peuple,*  of  which  he  is  editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man,  against 
whom  this  letter  is  made  the  evidence  of  a  connexion  in  the  con- 
spiraey  with  Quenisset  to  assassinate  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  We  are  now  reasoning  upon  facts  which 
we  assume  to  be  known.  The  letter  itself  was  a  piece  of  foolish 
bombast,  written  by  a  republican;  and  whether  it  had  reference 
to  the  attempt  of  Quenisset,  or  to  an  intended  demonstration 
against  the  young  duke  in  his  capacity  of  colonel,  to  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace  he  had  been  prematurely  promoted  (and 
which  demonstration  had  perhaps  been  defeated  by  this  very 
attempt),  does  not  distinctly  appear.     On  that  letter,  however. 
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addressed  to  the  editor  of  a  public  journal,  and  thrown  into  his 
public  letter-box,  M.  Dupoty  was  charged  with  being  one  of  a 
t)and  of  regicides  I  was  tried  and  was  condemned  b  j  the  Chamber 
of  Peers!  and  is  now  in  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Saint  Michel, 
where  he  must  remain  imtil  the  term  of  five  years  be  accom- 
plished ! 

The  attorney-general  based  his  accusation  upon  what  he  called 
MORAL  grounds.  Admitting  that  there  was  no  direct  legal  evi- 
dence of  Dupoty's  guilt,  he  contended  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
was  not  bound  to  act  upon  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but  that  if 
MORALLY  convinced  of  a  prisoner's  guilt,  it  was  bound  to  convict 
him! 

Of  a  doctrine  so  shocking  and  repulsive,  what  can  be  said? 
There  never  was  so  infamous  a  princijue  advanced  as  iii&to{  moral 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice,  rio  principle  can  be  more  opposed 
or  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  all  civilized  law,  which  ordains 
that  the  oath  of  a  jury  shall  be  to  try  according  to  the  evidence.  J£ 
a  judge,  or  jury,  or  court  of  peers,  be  allowed  to  act  upon 
moral  convictions,  no  man  is  safe.  The  most  iniquitous  sentence 
might  be  sheltered  under  moral  conviction.  A  juryman  might 
close  his  ears  to  the  plainest  evidence ;  he  might,  if  so  disposed,  sleep 
through  a  whole  trial,  having  first  made  up  his  mind  according  to 
this  inward  light  set  up  by  the  French  attorneys-general  above  all 
evidence,  and  having  condemned  without  hearing,  might  easily 
satisfy  his  conscience  that  he  had  been  morally  convinced  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  A  judge  might  in  his  charge  set  aside  all  evidence 
upon  the  same  ground.  What  in  fact  is  monJ  conviction,  but  a  sub- 
stitute for  positive  evidence.  Grenerally  speaking,  moral  convic- 
tion is  the  cloak  of  vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  summon  five 
himdred  bitter  theologians,  who  would  give  you  their  moral  con- 
viction as  to  the  eternal  condemnation  of  thousands,  whom  they 
would  name  bj  name.  Moral  conviction  filled  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  with  victims,  and  fired  the  brand  of  every  auto-da-fe 
kindled  in  Spain,  in  France,  or  in  England.  Moral  conviction  is 
the  language  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  well  as  of  prejudice; 
while  justice  is  only  justice  according  to  the  understandmss  of 
men,  because  she  weighs  that  which  is  tan^ble,  and  that  alone. 
Introduce  moral  conviction  once,  and  the  prisoner  is  stripped  of 
all  defence.  He  can  only  meet  evidence  bj  evidence.  Moral 
conviction  'is  onesided.  The  moral  convictions  of  prisoners 
are  worth  nothing.  The  attorney-general,  or  (let  us  give  him 
his  French  name,  while  discussing  French  legal  practice)  the 
^  procureur  ^n^ral'  may  infuse  his  own  moral  conviction  into  the 
minds  of  judges  too  indolent  or  incompetent  to  scrutinize  testi- 
mony; but  the  unfortunate  prisoner  durst  not  allude  to  his  own 
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moral  conyiction,  nor  dare  his  witnesses  do  so.    In   comiiion 

Earlance,  when  a  man  says  he  is  morally  convinced  of  any  tfaing, 
e  is  imderstood  to  mean  very  strong  suspicion,  but  only  sus- 
picion. Poor  Dupoty  is  therefore  wasting  his  life  on  the  (Ireary 
sea-girt  rock  of  Saint  Michel,  because  the  '  procureur  g&ienl' 
suspected  him  of  guilt  which  he  could  not  prove,  and  was 
artful  enough,  or  able,  to  impose  his  suspicions  as  proof  on  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  the  subtleties  of 
advocates ! 

And  this  was  done  in  Paris  within  a  few  montlis,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  that  power  which,  scarcely  twelve  years  since,  had  for 
offences  less  monstrous  hurled  a  king  from  his  tlirone.     Here,  we 
say,  was  the  open  and  undisguised  announcement  of  the  Degra- 
dation of  the  Press  of  France.     Louis  Philippe  might,  as  he  soon 
after  did,  suppress  another  journal  altogether:  the  *  Temps,'  the 
first  mover  of  the  July  Revolution:  this  ne  might  suppress,  with- 
out a  jury,  by  the  mere  decree  of  a  police  court:   any  thing 
might  be  done  when  this  Dupoty's  case  had  passed  without  a 
murmur.      The  poor  Journals,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
court  organs,   exclaimed  against  the  legal  enormity,  but  they 
were  not  supported  by  the  public.    PubKc  confidence  had  de- 
serted them.     What  a  contrast  between  the  position  held  under 
M.  Thiers,  and  that  of  the  Gxiizot  rule !    Wide  as  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  from  the  rock  of  Saint  Michel !    And  the  administration 
which  dared  to  do  this,  advanced  with  as  little  fear  to  meet  the 
country  in  a  general  election;  encountered  the  storm  of  unpopu- 
larity raised  by  the  Press  about  submission  to  England  and  right 
of  search;  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  the  electoral  collies,  did 
not  lose  one  imit  of  its  parliamentary  majority ! 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  adduce  evidence  of  violated  law  and 
justice  in  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of 
the  country  for  the  Press.  We  should  have  been  glad  rather  to 
have  rested  our  proof  upon  the  abandonment,  by  the  majority  in 
the  new  Chambers,  of  him  who  had,  by  means  of  ovemattcred 
and  subservient  Journalism,  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  conntiy, 
stopped  the  flow  of  its  prosperity,  deranged  its  finances,  thrown 
burdens  upon  the  people,  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter  animosity,  and 
revived  that  fatal  lust  of  conquest,  of  which  two  invasions  ought 
to  have  cured  the  French.  To  that  proof  we  should  have  yet 
more  gladly  added  the  solemn  confirmation  of  the  public  voice  in 
a  general  election.  But  to  be  obHged  to  show  the  Press  trampled, 
spat  upon,  and  flung  into  a  regicide's  gaol:  while  the  country — 
accepting  M.  Hebcrt's  doctrine  of  moral  conviction  by  its  new 
lease  of  power  to  the  men  who  had  thus  outraged  it,  and  out- 
raged law  beside — ^gave  evidence  of  its  own  moral  belief  in  the 
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justice  of  such  treatment:  this  is  a  task  from  which  wc  would 
liave  willingly  refrained,  but  that  the  intemperate  insults  ofiered 
every  day  to  the  British  people  oblige  us  to  show  that  the 
quarter  from  which  such  insults  come,  is  absolutely  and  utterly 
repudiated  by  the  French  nation. 

Whilst  we  write,  is  there  any  evidence  making  itself  apparent 
that  these  journalists,  who  must  now  be  conscious  of  error,  are  in  the 
least  disposed,  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  truth  or  justice, 
to  redeem  it?  They  have  had  some  opportunities  of  late:  how 
liave  they  welcomea  them? 

With  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tower  ringing  in  our  ears 
for  victory  after  victory  in  Afifghanistan,  won  upon  the  fields 
where  our  coimtrymen  had  been  treacherously  slaughtered:  ring- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  our  captive  heroic  countrywoman  and 
her  companions,  the  fruit  of  honourable  triumph :  ringing  thanks 
for  peace  with  China,  and  its  three  hundred  millions  brought  with* 
in  tne  pale  of  European  civilization: — ^we  confess  that  we  did 
turn  to  our  ceaseless  Ubellers,  in  the  hope  that  common  sympathy 
with  high  deeds,  with  treachery  so  justly  avenged,  with  strife  so 
bravely  closed,  would  have  procured  us  at  least  one  day's  cessation 
of  causeless  hostility,  of  unprovoked  bitterness.  And  so  it  nearly, 
very  nearly,  did:  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  news, 
only  half  our  successes  were  told  to  the  French  people,  and  that 
half  went  forth  with  the  attendant  comfort  of  many  shrewd 
doubts  of  its  truth.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  had  we  one  days 
respite;  and  even  this  had  one  exception. 

Upon  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th  November,  the  '  Mes* 
sagcr'  newspaper  contained  the  announcement  of  peace  with 
China  and  its  conditions,  as  conveyed  by  the  telegraph  from 
Marseilles.  The  hour  of  its  arrival  m  Paris  we  cannot  tell:  all 
we  do  know  is,  that  the  steamer  from  Alexandria  with  the  ^lad 
tidings  had  reached  the  former  port  some  time  upon  the  previous 
Thu^day.  But  the  *  Messager '  was  as  remarkable  for  what  it  did 
lujt  contain  as  for  that  which  it  did;  for  the  three  sentences, 
'^  Cabool  taken :  Ghuznee  destroyed :  the  Prisoners  restored  :" 
were  not  there.  It  might  be  that  the  government,  knowing  the 
excitable  nature  of  the  joumalistSy  feared  the  efiect  of  a  double 
shock,  but  certainly  all  &at  was  known  in  Paris  upon  the  Satur- 
day evening,  was  me  conclusion  of  peace  with  Chma:  peace  too 
notwithstanding  the  ^  Ddbats*  had  satisfactorily  demonstrated  a 
short  week  before  the  total  impossibility  of  the  English  expedition 
ever  succeeding,  and  with  sucn  power  of  reasoning  that  its  brother 
journahsts,  now  recollecting  this,  refused,  on  this  memorable 
Saturday  evening  to  believe  the  tel^raph  !  The  '  Courier 
Fian9ais'  and  others  dismissed  the  intelhgence  with  a  few  lines  of 
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doubt:  the  untiring  *  National*  alone  disturbed  the  dull  rep)» 
of  incredulity  with  the  following  thunderclap  of  denunciatiwi. 
"  All  Europe  will  class  this  British  enterprise  among  the  most 
odious  passages  of  its  history;  and  this  history,  the  woiU 
knows,  IS  defiled  with  odious  precedents."  That  being  all,  we 
think  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  were  allowed  nearly  one 
whole  Sabbath-day's  tnice? 

But  time  and  the  '  Malle  Poste'  wait  no  man's  convenience, 
and  spare  nobody's  feelings,  and  the  following  Monday  brought 
complete  confirmation  of  this  Chinese  news  in  the  despatches  of 
the  general  commanding.     Hardly,  however,  did  incredulity  en- 
tirely give  way,  even  before  this.     The  *  Journal  des  Ddbats'  at 
once  set  to  work  to  criticise  the  despatches,  with  the  object  of 
showing — ^what  ?    Why  that  the  British  were  the  first  to  a^l: 
peace  from  the  Chine,  and  not  the  Chinese  from    the  British  I 
while  its  readers  were  told  in  the  same  article,  in  the  impresaT© 
form  of  italics,  that  the  ratification  of  the  Em^ror  was  only  ^  pro- 
bable.^   We  can  forgive  incredulity  because  it  conveys  an  unde- 
si^ed  compliment.     That  which  is  hard  to  believe  has  been 
difficult  to  accomplish.     And  a  more  direct  testimony  on  this 
subject  has  been  grudgingly  given :   grudgingly,  because  accom- 
panied by  harsh  observations.  It  has  been  admitted  that  the  money 
terms  imposed  upon  the  Chinese,  being  limited  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  were  moderate.     The  *  Debats*  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  *  Courier  Fran5ais*  on. the  other,  admitted  the  moderation; 
though  the  latter  journal  quaUfied  the  admission  by  an  endeavour 
to  show  that  we  feared  to  be  otherwise.     "  Because,  during  tiie 
two  years  that  the  English  ships  were  infesting  their  water?,  no 
diminution    of   liatred  of   the  English  name   was   manifested. 
When  a  city  was  taken  nothing  was  foimd  there  but  the  ^^aDs  of 
the  houses,  the  inhabitants  escaping  from  all  contact  with  the 
strangers.     The  conquerors  remained  isolated  without  poirUd'cp' 
pui,  without  provisions,  without  relations  of  any  kind  with  the  con- 

auered  nation :  an  unoccupied  countiy  lay  before  them :  and  unless 
iey  brought  with  them  an  English  colony  to  till  the  soil,  they 
could  not  keep  it.^*  According  to  this  view  it  was  the  fear  of 
starvation  which  inculcated  the  necessity  of  moderation:  but  the 
moderation  admitted,  the  motive  is  of  less  importance.  The  same 
journal  went  on  to  reward  our  '  moderation*  by  a  little  generosity 
of  its  own.  It  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  means  by  which  1^ 
might  assure  the  fruits  of  our  victory.  '*  They  have  only  to  share 
them  with  Europe,^  and  the  Emperor  will  not  be  mad  enough  to 
resist  the  combination."  The  *  Courier'  was  too  modest  to  say 
'share  them  with  us:'  yet  without  fear  might  have  said  even 
that.    The  question  ignorantly  put  by  so  many  French  papeis  as 
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to  our  intentions  of  monopolizing  China  may  be  answered  without 
*  authority/  The  ports  of  China  will  be  thrown  open  to  European 
civilization.  Let  us  add,  that  no  art  which  envy,  hatrea,  or 
malice  can  suggest,  will  avail  to  snatch  from  England  the  glory 
of  having  opened  this  way  for  European  civilization  to  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  The  raris  Journalists  know  that :  they  wince 
under  it:  they  cannot  help,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  slander, 
consciously  avowing  it.  iTot  only  have  we  found  admissions  of 
moderation  qualified  in  the  way  we  have  shown,  but  even  bursts 
of  admiration  strangely  associated  with  the  rankest  abuse.  Take 
the  *  Presse*  once  more,  for  instance.  "  England,"  said  this 
journal,  "  so  far  from  having  a  right  to  expect  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  this  war,  ought  to  be  happy  that  she  has 
not  had  to  pay  a  penalty,  for  the  abominably  scandalous  ex- 
ample she  has  given  to  the  world  of  power  turned  to  the  support 
of  the  most  detestable  pretensions."  These  vague  expressions 
were  afterwards  explained  in  a  short  article,  wherein,  summing  up 
the  quantities  of  treasure  foxmd  and  plundered  bj  the  English  in 
the  different  towns  seized,  the  *  Presse'  declared  its  incapabihty  of 
calculating  the  whole  amount  of  money  obtained '  between  ransoms 
and  robbery.'  We  do  not  stop  to  ask  where  the  *  Presse*  found 
proof  of  any  place  having  been  given  up  to  plunder  ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  that  at  the  close  of  the  article  from 
which  we  have  thus  extracted  the  most  moderate  passage,  we  find 
these  exclamations.  ''This  is  grand  and  magnificent  success! 
a  success  which  does  honour  to  the  civilization  of  our  era !  above 
all,  to  the  nation  which  has  torn  it  from  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Celestial  Empire !" 

So  much  for  the  welcome  to  peace  with  China  from  the  Press 
of  France.  Into  the  details  of  their  fiercer  and  more  reckless  de- 
nunciations of  the  victories  in  Affghanistan  we  do  not  mean  to 
enter,  though  we  have  something  to  say  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  these.  Had  we  to  deal,  indeed,  with  opponents  who 
calmly  weighed  and  impartially  judged,  so  far  as  allowable  pre- 
possessions will  admit  of  impartiality,  we  would  have  stopped,  on 
this  particular  question  of  the  Afghanistan  war,  to  reason  with 
them.  There  are  few  political  questions  which  do  not  present 
debatable  ground,  even  where  they  touch  not  the  passions  or  the 
prejudices  of  party.  But  dealing  with  a  class  of  men  who  denun- 
date  by  wholesale,  we  are  absolved  from  the  duty  of  endeavouring 
to  lead  them  by  mild  remonstrance  or  quiet  reasoning  into  right 
views  and  just  appreciations.  They  do  not  want  to  reason :  they  do 
not  wish  for  the  truth :  they  shut  their  eyes,  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
they  only  open  theirmouths.  Wehave  in  these  circumstances  another 
duty  to  perform.    We  are  called  on  to  expose  the  odiousness  of 
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the  intoxication  of  malice,  as  a  lesson  to  the  sober  good  sense  of 
mankind. 

In  this  place  we  refrain  from  offering  upon  the  policy  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  one  word  of  prusc  or  blame.     What  we  naTe  to  do 
with  here,  are  the  motives  of  conduct  attributed  to  us  by  the  Fresidi 
press.     They  say,  then,  that  having  walked  over  Afighanistanf 
scattering  hordes  and  armies  before  us  like  chaff*,  and  taking 
fortresses  and  cities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  only  to  sketch 
out  hands  for  them,    they  say  that  we  abandon  our  conquest 
from  fear  of  Russia,     They  say,  that  had  we  remained  in  the 
country  the  Afghans  would  have  turned  to  Rusda,  and  that  we 
feared  the  results  of  such  alliance.     Ah !  Journalists  of  France  f 
we  know  that  you  regard  us  as  a  nation  so  *  materiel,'  so  self'Se^* 
ing,  so  destitute  of  principle,  of  honour,  of  feeling,  and  of  imagi* 
nation,  that  you  cannot  allow  of  our  performing  one  generous 
action.     We  know  that  even  the  boon  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  cheerfully  bestowed,  as  the  price  of  Negro   Emancipa- 
tion (a  boon  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  we  looked  *mft- 
terier  losses  boldly  in  the  face,  because  of  moral  and  religions 
gains  to  an  ill-used  portion  of  the  human  family), — we  know  that 
you  attributed  that  Christian  action  to  a  deep  piece  of  crooked 
Machiavellian  villany.      You  said  over  and  over  i^ain,  that  our 
object  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  black  revomlion  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  propagated  and  sustained  by  free  black  re^- 
ments  from  the  West-Inaian  islands !   Perhaps  you  applauded  this 
piece  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  only  sneered  at  the  nypocridcal 
pretension  to  pnilanthropy  with  which  we  endeavouiea  to  spread 
a  sentimental  savour  of  perfumed  charity  over  the  meditated 
scheme  of  slaughter  reserved  for  our  transatlantic  brethren^    You 
sneered,  in  short,  as  you  would  have  sneered  at  a  govemor- 
generaVs  tears  over  a  razzia  in  Algiers.     Now  we  can  forgive  you 
all  this,  because,  in  so  saying,  you  only  judge  us  by  yoursdves, 
and  expose  your  own  tendencies  and  character;  but,  as  you  stOl 
pretend  (falsely,  we  assert,  and  we  think  we  have  here  proved) 
that  you  represent  a  gallant  people,  with  whom  cowardice  is  the 
most  contemptible   form  of  human  baseness,  you  should  have 
paused  even  m  your  career  of  recklessness  before  you  accused 
England  of  cowardice.    An  eminent  publicist,  M.  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  judged  better  when,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  written  before  the  peace  with  China  was  announced, 
he  declared  that  the  imdertaking  to  reduce  such  an  empire  with  a 
few  thousand  men,  was  the  hardiest,  and,  if  successful,  would  be  the 
most  brilliant,  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Speculate  if 
you  please  upon  an  invasion  from  Russia,  but  do  not  again  say  we 
fear  it.  You  accuse  us  of  fear  even  with  regard  to  the  Gwo-Belgian 
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treaty !  We  read  the  other  day  an  article  in  your  *  Courier  Fran- 
^ais/  upon  a  fabulous  remonstrance  from  the  Four  Great  Powers 
against  the  proposition  of  a  commercial  union  between  Belgium 
and  France:  in  which  that  journal  threw  down  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  any  one  of  these  powers  to  fight  it  out  single-handed 
with  France,  and  stigmatized  their  attributed  joint  remonstrance 
as  a  Idchete.  The  whole  story  was  a  sheer  piece  of  invention,  but 
it  served  as  a  pretext  for  uncivil  language.  Such  language,  how- 
ever, is  very  mjurious  to  the  French  people  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations.  The  people  of  Germany,  like  the  people  of  England, 
are  engaged  in  developing  those  resources,  which,  blighted  during 
war,  sprmg  up  and  nourish  in  peace;  and  if  their  governments 
lea^e  together  for  peace,  the  government  of  France  is  equally 
invitwl  to  a  share  in  that  holy  league.  Should  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  distaste  such  quiet,  and  instead,  as  this  '  Courier* 
jmost  wrongly  and  impudendy  represents,  challenge  one  of  the 
company  to  a  match  m  the  Five  Courts,  it  would  not,  let  us 
again  assure  you.  Journalists  of  France, — it  would  not  be  Fear 
on  Ae  part  of  the  others  that  might  possibly  make  them  say, 
*My  good  bully,  you  must  leave  the  room.* 

But  even  China  and  Affghanistan  have  passed  away  with 
other  topics  of  senseless  hatred  seized  by  the  French  Newspapers, 
and  the  great  question  now  is  Barcelona.  For  in  Barcelona  they 
thought  they  had  foimd  some  balm  for  the  wounds  of  our 
Eastern  Successes. 

A  revolt  takes  place  in  that  city,  to  which  revolts  ate  natural 
as  bull-fights,  and  the  JoumaUsts  at  once,  in  its  very  beginning, 
shout  witii  common  accord  '  Tis  all  hatred  of  England.'  Anon 
the  demure  ^  D^bats,'  the  disapprover  of  all  excesses  of  party  as 
highly  unjust  and  indecorous,  with  the  most  candid  air  selects 
passages  from  some  Catalonian  journal,  to  show  tiiat  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  an  apprehended  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  had 
deluged  the  streets  of  Barcelona  with  blood.  The  '  Globe '  in  the 
same  tone  annotmced  that  the  end  of  the  insurrection  would  be  a 
demand  for  the  abrogation  of  all  -commercial  treaties  with 
England:  the  same  journal,  now  one  of  the  &voured  organs  of 
the  Guizot  ministry,  having  described  England,  a  few  days 
before,  as  a  hard  lender  imposing  on  Spain  usurious  conditions. 
The  *  Presse,'  as  usual,  revelled  in  mali^ty :  inventing  the  most 
fooUsh  untruths  in  the  hope  of  inflaming  popular  passions,  and 
even  formally  annoimcing  the  departure  of  a  British  fleet  from 
Gibraltar  to  blockade  Barcelona.  The  siUy  story,  indeed,  pro- 
duced not  the  slightest  effect;  for  the  '  Debats,'  fearing  that 
things  were  possibly  taking  a  turn  somewhat  too  republican, 
suddenly  stopped  its  own  tiSes  of  Spanish  rising  against  British 
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influence,  and  declared  the  complete  untruth  of  the  assertions  of 
its  contemporaries. 

Since  this,  however,  matters  have  again  taken  another  turn. 
The  French  Consul  at  Barcelona  is  gravely  and  openly  accused  of 
having  contributed  to  originate  and  foment  the  insurrection  ;  the 
French  government  precipitately  and  passionately  adopts  every 
act  of  this  Consul,  by  rewardinghim  on  the  instant  with  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  the  French  Press  is  again  hounded  to 
its  work ;  and  its  cry  swells  up  once  more,  stronger  at  the  close  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Barcelona  revolt,  '  Hatred  to  England.' 

But  the  French  People,  we  firmly^  believe,  are  this  time  on  their 
guard,  and  well  prepared.  By  this  time  they  know  their  Press 
pretty  well,  and  they  begin  to  ;know  their  Emg.  We  may  ven- 
ture, we  think,  to  predict  that  the  game  of  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris  will  be  played  with  less  success  in  its  new  form  of  a  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Bourbon  intervention  in  Spain.  The  newspapers  are 
again  astride  their  hobby,  ready  as  ever  to  be  cheated,  but  vrith 
none  of  the  old  power  to  cheat.  The  *  Commerce  *  may  charge 
us  with  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  Barcelona  in  a  '  state  ofmege^ 
as  the  fresh  crime  which  pollutes  the  history  of  the  sanguinary  and 
sordid  policy  of  England  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  forjgotten,  either  in 
Paris  or  in  Lyons,  that  there  have  been  such  thmgs  as  ^  states  of 
oege*  by  no  means  so  far  from  home.  The  '  Debats*  may  virtu- 
ously, but  very  harmlessly,  denounce  the  extra-legal  severities  of 
Espartero,  so  long  as  me  extra-legal  condemnation  of  Dupoty 
continues  to  be  freshly  remembered.  The  '  Presse,'  in  its  wild 
bombastic  rage,  may  track  **  the  blood  which  flows  at  Barcelona,'' 
flowing  ^^  to  the  profit  of  English  cottons,"  and,  manifest ''  amidst 
the  carnage  of  execution,"  and  ''  surrounded  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
bombshells  of  the  siege,"  may  descry  the  finger  of  England  :  but 
that  Spectre  England  has  already  played  her  part  in  nightmares 
wilder  than  these,  and  with  what  practical  results  the  French 
people  know  too  well.  Could  they  by  possibihty  have  forgottwi, 
there  was  a  journal  in  the  Barcelona  excitement  which  took  care 
to  refresh  their  memory.  Be  in  good  heart,  citizens  of  Paris^ 
exclaimed  that  journal :  go  and  see  how  the  fortress  of  Ivry  gets 
on.  It  covers  more  than  three  hundred  acres  ;  it  has  five  enor- 
mous bastions ;  each  bastion  is  prepared  to  receive  sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery;  there  is  a  glorious  drawbridge,  and,  command- 
ing the  entrance,  a  splendid  rampart.  *'  So  ramdly,*'  this  writer 
added,  "  are  the  works  relating  to  the  Detached  Forts  round  Paris 
in  the  course  of  execution,  that  at  this  moment,  should  a  necessity 
arise,  four  of  the  citadels  which  surround  Paris  might  be  armed 
and  occupied.'' 

Pleasant  prospect !  and  solely  the  work  of  this  patriotic  Press. 
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Already  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris,  as 
that  of  Napoleon  was  heard  in  the  Desert:*  Citizens !  From  these 
Detached  Forts  forty  thousand  soldiers  look  down  upon  you ! 

We  are  not  imfriendly  to  the  Press  of  France.  Freely  we  ad- 
mit its  extraordinary  talent:  with  bitterness,  when  we  look  to  its 
present  condition,  reflect  upon  the  enormous  capability  for  good 
It  has  of  late  so  utterly  abused.  Fallen,  and  with  but  a  shadow 
of  its  former  influence,  we  now  believe  that  Press  to  be.  We 
have  shown,  also,  that  it  has  merited  its  fall.  But  it  may  even  yet 
be  worth  its  while  to  consider,  that  if  it  be  not  determmed  upon 
fflnking  itself  deeper  in  its  present  forlorn  and  pitiable  condition, 
it  will  cease  that  monotonous  din  of  which  the  ear  of  this  country 
is  weary,  and  apply  itself  to  some  usefid  work.  Difficult  it 
may  be  to  retrace  its  steps,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  field  is 
ample  and  almost  untrodden.  As  friends  we  would  suggest  to  them, 
as  a  study,  the  Institutions  of  that  people,  against  whom  it  is 
their  pleasure  to  rail.  Are  you  not  asham^,  Newspaper  Writers  of 
France,  that  after  two  revolutions  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  there  is 
no  security  for  personal  freedom  in  your  country.  You  knowthatthe 
poUce  may  enter  the  house  of  any  man;  and  if  he  be  from  home, 
may  frighten  his  wife  and  children,  break  open  his  drawers,  and 
seize  his  papers.  The  letter  found  in  M.  Dupoty's  box  has  shown 
you  what  use  maybe  made  of  papers  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney- 
general,  who  deciphers  their  meaning  through  moral  convic- 
tions. Nay  more,  it  has  again  and  again  most  bitterly  occurred  to 
you,  that  a  man  may  upon  mere  surmise  be  thrown  into  gaol, 
and  there,  upon  no  better  grounds  than  Moral  Conviction,  be 
detained  until  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  authorities 
allow  him  a  trial;  or  he  may  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  be  dismissed  from  confinement,  with  the 
stain  of  the  prison  upon  him,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  health, 
and  yet  no  satisfaction,  no  redress!  Would  you  not,  O 
Journalists,  be  better  employed  in  agitating  for  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  for  the  security  of  personal  freedom  (M.  Gnizot  will  tell 
you  about  our  English  habeas-corpus),  than  in  renderinff  yourselves 
worse  than  useless  by  your  folly,  and  so  depriving  the  public  of 
the  only  public  defender  left  to  it.  We  propose  but  one  glorious 
feature  of  liberty  to  you,  lest  we  might  confound  you  with  too 
much  light  Here  is  a  noble,  useftd,  necessary  object,  for  the 
advocacy  of  which  the  coimtry  would  thank  you,  in  the  efforts 
for  which  the  country  would  sustain  you,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 

*  Before  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  "  Soldiers,  from  these  F^namids  for^ 
oenturies  look  down  upon  you  I"  The  parodj  is  the  pleasant  suggestion  of  the 
*  Charivari,'  a  paper  that  it  has  not  come  within  our  design  to  mention,  but  always 
Inll  of  wit,  and  rarely  defioient  in  wisdom. 
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which  you  would  once  more  take  yoxu:  legitimate  place  as  ths 
guides  and  ffuardians  of  a  virtuous  public  necessity. 

If  the  Journalists  of  Fiance  adopted  this  counsel,  the  gloiy 
would  be  all  their  own.  The  popiuar  leaders  in  tlie  Chamber 
show  not  the  least  inclination  to  make  a  stand  for  public  liberty. 
Thiers  helped  to  pass  the  September  laws  against  the  Press,  which 
made  him  what  he  is;  and  without  OdiUon  Barrot,  the  Bas- 
tilles could  not  have  been  carried.  We  hear  enough  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  not  one  word  about  civil  institutions.  M.  Dufeure 
and  M.  Passy  are  separated  from  M.  Gxdzot  only  by  so  many 
sail  of  the  line:  they  nave  not  a  word  to  offer  for  the  electoral 
fianchise.  Here,  we  repeat,  is  a  wide,  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
statesmen  and  le^slators  of  France,  an  untrodden  path.  To  the 
Press  we  again  say,  take  it,  occupy  it,  plant  it  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  Institutions  for  the  shelter  and  security  of  the  People, 
and  do  cease  to  play  those  tricks  which  make  you  objects  of 
pity  to  your  neighbours. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  offering  this  advice,  because  we 
think  the  present  time  most  favourable  for  an  experiment  in 
favour  of  Liberal  Institutions.  The  country  enjoys  profound  in- 
ternal tranquillity;  but  the  country  is  standing  still  :  and  an 
ardent,  intelligent,  and  accomplished  people  wifi  not  consent  to 
stagnate,  while  every  other  nation  is,  if  not  in  proffress,  at  least 
in  a  state  of  activity.  It  is  because  the  attention  of  France  has 
not  been  fixed  upon  practical  reforms,  that  in  particular  fever  'fits 
slie  turns  to  foreign  war  as  the  sole  path  to  glory.  It  was  the  hope 
of  war,  deprived  of  the  fear  of  invasion  by  the  Fortification  of 
the  Capital,  which  allowed  that  feudal  measure,  so  full  of  danger  to 
liberty,  to  be  passed  in  a  moment  of  artificial  excitement.  Let 
Louis  Philippe  boldly  widen  the  popular  basis  of  his  throne,  and 
he  will  secure  the  dynasty  of  whose  continuance  he  is  so  appre- 
hensive, and  obtain  guarantees  for  that  peace  which  it  is  still 
asserted  that  he  loves,  and  which  it  will  then  be  his  honour  to  have 
maintained.  But  let  him  mark  well,  that  upon  no  other  condidon 
than  this,  is  either  the  one  or  the  otiier  permanently  fixed.  And 
notwithstanding  the  grave  censure  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  upon  the  Paris  Journals,  we  think  sufficiently  well  of  them 
to  beueve,  that  they  would  yet  support  the  moruux^  in  the  wise, 
just,  liberal,  and  yet  most  prudent  course,  which  we  humbly 
suggest  to  him.  A  more  grateful  task  could  not  occur  to  us  than 
that^  of  welcoming  back  the  Newspaper  Pbess  of  Fkakce, 
in  circumstances  such  as  these,  to  a  position  they  never  would 
have  forfeited,  if  the  possession  of  most  remarkable  talents,  and 
the  recollection  of  services  for  which  in  times  past  tiiey  made 
the  whole  civilized  world  their  debtor,  could  of  themselves  have 
retained  them  there. 
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Gedichte,   (Poems.)    Von  HEmRiCH   Hitter  von  Letitschnigo. 
Vienna:  Pfautsch  and  Co.     1842. 

We  must  say  tbat  on  opening  this  book  our  impression  was  a  favour- 
able one.  A  portrait  of  the  author  greeted  us,  and  certainly,  if  the 
limner  be  faithful,  he  b  an  unconunomy  fine-looking  fellow.  There  is 
an  a^eeable  ferocity  in  his  thick  moustache,  a  proud  animation  in  his 
large  eyes.  Here,  we  thought,  we  shall  have  something  crude  per- 
haps, but  energetic  and  spirit-stirring.  Alas  for  our  hopes !  Patiently 
did  we  turn  over  poems  in  all  sorts  of  metres,  indudmg  ghaaels  and 
sonnets,  but  our  feelings  were  untouched,  our  imagination  was  unele- 
vated,  our  fancy  was  guided  to  no  pleasing  sport. 

The  author,  we  suspect,  has  taken  Nicolaus  Lenau  for  his  model :  a  noble 
poet,  but  oner  very  likely  to  lead  his  imitators  into  straits.  Those  excea- 
aively  bold  personations  which  delight  us  in  Lenau,  that  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  the  most  startling  imagery,  can  only  succeed  when  a  powerful 
mind  displays  in  such  combinations  the  vigour  of  its  grasp.  Ritter  von 
Leyitschnigg  is  on  a  perpetual  quest  to  find  out  sometmng,  whidixshallbe 
like  something  eke  ;  the  chase  after  the  image  is  a  most  painful  one ;  and 
the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  it  is  caught,  it  is  generally  sin- 
gularly infelicitous.  If  he  starts  from  something  beautiful,  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  he  illustrates  it  by  something  remarkably  ugly. 

Our  mind  misgave  us  at  p.  57,  when  we  were  told  in  a  serious  poem, 
that  hope  kept  a  mint  in  the  heart,  where  he  struck  bright  coins  out  of 
^onuses,  and  that  when  his  &]se  gold  would  not  pass,  he  wrote  bilk  of 
exchange  payable  at  the  bier,  with  the  g^ood  firm  ^Heaven'  written 
thereon.  We  are  not  hoaxing  you,  gentle  reader :  turn  to  page  57,  and 
then,  if  you  can  read  German,  you  will  find  we  have  not  misled  yon.  A 
little  further  on  we  found  the  sun  compared  to  a  golden  swan  floatiiig 
through  a  blue  flood.  ^  A  golden  swan  V  It  k  tins  sort  of  poetical  genins 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  those  figures  that  adorn  our  public-honaes^ 
and  regale  our  eyes  from  the  broad  surface  of  our  twelfth-cakes.  Night 
(p.  82)  k  a  black  beauty,  and— what  are  the  stars  ?  Why  they  are 
eimuehs  that  guard  ^the  harem  with  bright  Damascene  swords.  A 
strange  taste  tok  of  Bitter  von  Levitachniggl  He  finds  himself  in  a 
beautifrd  real  world,  enlivened  by  hope,  and  adorned  with  celestial 
luminaries,  and  out  of  thk  he  hammers  an  ideal  world  peopled  by 
masters  of  the  mint,  eunudis,  and  golden  swans !  If  thk  be  poetiy 
who  would  not  prefer  plain  prose ! 

fiat  the  stunning  poem  was  one  on  Schiller  (175).  The  poet 
Levitschnigg  k  indignant  at  the  deprecktion  of  Schiller  which  k 
prevalent  among  certain  Gennan  liieratL    He  predicts  that  the  time 
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will  arrive  when  Europe  will  be  a  desert,  and  when  tourists  will  come 
from  Botany  Bay  to  Germany,  and  that  when  they  reach  Weimax  they 
will  look  into  their  geograpnical  dictionaries  (!)  and  find  that  it  was 
the  spot  where  the  last  German  nightingale  sung.  We  must  giye  two 
of  the  verses  from  which  this  is  condensed : 

An  ihren  Tagen  werden  sich  Touristen 
Zu  Schiffbegeben  in  Botany-Bai, 
Und  schwer  bepackt  mit  Karten,  Reiselisteo, 
Aufmachen  Dach  £uropa*s  Wustenei. 

Sie  werden  sich  zu  uns  zu  Deutschland  wagen 
Und  auf  den  Trummern  einer  alten  Stadt, 
£in  geo^phisch  Worterbuch  befragen, 
Wie  wetland  diese  Stadt  geheissen  hat. 

'  Botan^-Bai,'  and  the  '  geographisch  WOrterbuch/  were  too  much  ; 
and  exdauning,  <  This  bay  will  be  the  death  of  us/  we  took  leave  of 
Bitter  von  Levitschnigg. 


Cours  (TEtudes  Historiquet.     (Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History.) 
By  P.  C.  F.  Daunou.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Paris.     1842. 

Daukou,  after  playing  a  distinguished  part  during  the  troublous  timeB 
of  the  French  Revolution,  devoted  the  latter  period  of  his  life  chiefly  to 
literature.  He  was  bom  at  Boulogne  in  1761.  In  1792  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  where  he  voted  against 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  demanding  that  the  sentence  should  be  com* 
muted  into  imprisonment  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  into 
banishment  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  This  broiu^t  him  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Girondists,  and  mvolved  him  in  tibe  persecatioa  to 
which  that  party  was  shortly  afterwards  esmosed.  Daunou  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire  he  was  elected  a  tribune,  but  as  he  sought  to  defend  the  con- 
slatution  against  the  encroachments  of  the  first  consul,  in  1802,  the 
latter  found  means  to  remove  so  inconvenient  a  functionary  firom  (Mflice. 
Daunou  thereupon  occupied  himself  for  some  time  ehidiy  witfi  the 
duties  of  his  place  as  librarian  to  the  Pantheon.  Napoleon,  when 
Emperor,  found  an  opportunity,  to  promote  him  to  a  more  important 
office^  of  which,  however,  he  was  deprived  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  then  accepted  an  engagement  as  principal  editor 
of  the  'Journal  des  Savans,'  and  in  1819  was  attadied  to  the  Col- 
lege de  France  as  professor  of  histoiy.  It  was  not  long  after- 
wards that  heowas  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  DmutieSy 
where  he  spoke  on  several  occasions,  and  always  voted  with  the  liberal 
party. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  Daunou  had  several  marks  of  fiavoor 
firom  the  men  in  power.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  received  the 
superintendence  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  several  honour- 
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able  distmctioiis,  induding  that  of  the  peerage,  were  conferred  upon 
him. 

Daunou  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  French  men  of  letters, 
jet  the  works  that  he  has  left  behind  him  are  neither  numerous  nor 
Tcry  generaUy  known.  Among  the  most  successful  of  his  writings  may 
be  named,  Analyse  des  Opinions  Diverses  sur  VOriffine  de  Vlmpri- 
merie  published  in  1802 ;  Essai  sur  les  Garanties  Indzviduelles,  of 
which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1821 ;  and  Essai  ERstorique  sur  la 
Puissance  Temparette  des  PapeSy  et  sur  VAbus  quails  ont  fait  de  leur 
Ministere  SpiriiueUe,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  of  which  a  fourth  edition 
was  printed  m  1828. 

The  work  now  before  us  consists  of  a  condensation  of  the  lectures 
deliyered  by  Daunou,  as  Professor  of  History,  at  the  College  de  France 
finom  1819  till  1830.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  had  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  author,  and  the  first  volume  was  aheady  in  type,  when 
death  surprised  him  about  a  year  ago.  The  remainder  was  left  by  him 
in  the  form  of  detached  lectures  :  and  as  he  had  in  his  last  illness  ex- 
pressed a  decided  wish,  that  whatever  of  his  writings  might  be  printed 
after  his  death,  should  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  exact  form  in  which 
he  left  them,  his  literary  executors  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  comply  with 
so  solemn  an  injunction.  The  first  part  appears,  therefore,  with  the 
corrections  of  the  author,  and  is  divided  into  books  and  chapters ;  the 
second  is  divided  into  lectures,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  undergone 
a  severe  revision  had  the  author's  life  been  prolongued  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  corrected  portion  comprises  the  whde  of  the  first,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  second  volume ;  the  rest  fills  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  volume,  and  will,  we  presume,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding voliunes  which  have  yet  to  appear. 

The  subject  of  historical  study  is  divided  by  our  author  into  three 
parts :  tiie  examination  of  facts,  tiie  classification  of  facts,  and  the  expo- 
bition  of  fftcts.  The  first  of  these  he  again  subdivides  into  two  books,  of 
which  the  first  lays  down  the  rules  of  historical  criticism,  while  the 
second  enlarges  on  the  utility  of  history.  Under  historical  criticism  we 
are  particularly  to  understand  tiie  art  of  examining  the  historical  value 
of  ancient  traditions  and  monuments ;  and  the  comparative  tmstworthi- 
nesd  of  different  writers,  in  proportion  as  they  were  themselves  spectators 
of  the  events  they  relate,  or  were  likely  to  have  received  their  informa- 
tion from  pure  or  questionable  sources. 

Every  history  not  written  till  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  events 
to  be  related  nad  occurred,  is  at  once  classed  by  Daunou  among 
traditions.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Roman  history  down  to  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus,  is  mere  tradition ;  and  in  reading  it,  the  stulbnt  is 
warned  to  make  allowance  for  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  imagination 
of  the  people  among  whom  those  traditions  were  current.  In  Greek 
history,  according  to  our  author^s  view,  all  is  tradition  that  precedes  the 
time  of  Herodotus ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  are  all  similarly  classed.  The  traditional 
period  again  is  preceded  by  what  Daunou  calls  the  mythological  period, 
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in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  historian,  imless  by  die  aid  of  Be* 
velation,  to  distinguish  fact  from  fable ;  and  the  mythological  is  pre- 
ceded  by  the  antediluvian  period,  respecting  which  our  only  knowMge 
is  derived  from  Holy  Writ.  The  historical  period,  properly  so  called, 
commences  only  with  the  year  776  before  the  Christian  era,  and  giyes 
way  in  its  turn  to  the  traditional  period,  in  proportion  as  the  sevenl 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  are  ovenim  by  the  barbarians. 

In  judging  of  profane  traditional  history,  Daunou  rejects  at  onee  as 
farbulous  every  fact  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  phyacal  nature ;  and 
he  receives  as  extremely  improbable  all  historical  narratives  relative  to 
the  same  period,  and  accompanied  by  an  unusual  concourse  of  marvel- 
lous occurrences ;  but  where  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  a  ftu^t 
handed  down  by  tradition,  or  where  that  which  is  natural  and  probable 
may  easily  be  separated  from  that  which  is  marvellous  or  fabulous,  » 
traditional  event  may  often  acquire  an  all  but  imquestionaUe  authority* 
Lycxu*gus,  for  instance,  is  known  to  us  only  by  tradition,  and  grooB 
fictions  have  been  interwoven  into  his  history,  by  his  credulous  and 
imaginative  countrymen  ;  yet  no  histcHrian  thinks  of  questiomng  the  facfe 
that  there  did  exist  such  a  man  as  Lycurgus,  and  that  he  did  give  laws 
to  the  Spartans.  The  existence  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  again  is  mere 
matter  of  tradition,  and  we  have  only  traditional  authority  for  the  fact 
that  the  works  attributed  to  them  were  really  written  by  them ;  yet 
those  who  have  declared  their  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  Homer,  and 
have  gone  so  fSar  as  to  question  the  paternity  of  the  IHad  and  Odyssey, 
have  become^  in  our  author's  opinion,  just  objects  of  derision  to  every 
sane  scholar.  Many  other  occurrences,  resting  only  on  tradition,  are, 
nevertheless,  reasonably  placed  vl  history,  as  unquestioned,  if  not  as  un- 
questionable, facts.  Among  these  may,  for  instance,  be  mentioned, 
tiie  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Borne,  and  the  esta^bhshment  of  the 
consulate ;  the  two  first  Messenian  wars ;  the  philosophical  labours  of 
Thales  and  Pythagoras ;  die  laws  of  Solon ;  the  usurpation  of  Pisis- 
tratus ;  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses ;  and  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  For  all  these  Cuts 
we  have  no  authority  but  popular  tradition,  and  each  of  them  is  handed 
down  to  us  with  a  multitude  of  fabulous  details,  which  the  judidous 
critic  is  bound  to  reject :  still  the  main  facts  cannot  be  called  into 
question  witiiout  overstepping  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  scepticism. 

Our  author  next  exammes  the  Milue  of  historical  monuments,  among 
which  he  includes  the  productions  of  the  painter,  the  statuary,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  mechanician.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  subject  ci  medak 
and  inscriptions,  the  historical  value  of  which  he  seems,  strangdy 
enougfe,  not  disposed  to  estimate  very  highly. 

The  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  oy  the  subject  of  Histmcal 
Criticism.  The  second  volume  contains  the  second  book,  on  the  Utility 
of  History,  to  which  Daunou  gives,  naturally  enough,  an  extensive  sig- 
nification. The  second  great  division,  the  Classification  of  Facts,  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  and  will,  we  presume,  be 
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comtumed  in  the  tfabd.     In  the  classification  of  facts  are  included  the 
ficiences  of  geography  and  chronology. 

The  third  great  division,  the  £:q>o6ition  of  Facts,  is  of  so  com- 
prehensiTe  a  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  in  the  secret  to 
^11688  the  extent  to  which  the  work  may  eyentuaUy  he  carried.  The 
two  Toluxnes  now  before  us^  therefore,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  portion 
only  of  the  introductory  matter,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pro* 
nounce  an  opinion  on  the  probable  ultimate  Talue  of  the  whole  work. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  that  it  will  be  the  work  on  which  will 
mainly  depend  the  rank  which  Daunou  is  to  hold  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity  ;  and,  it  is  but  the  natural  partiality  of  his  editor,  M.  Tail- 
landier,  to  beUeTe  with  him,  that  the  composition  will  one  day  take 
a  place  among  the  highest  productions  of  French  literature* 


Karl  Friedfich  Schinkel:  eine  Cliaracteristik  seiner  Kunstlerischen 
Wirksamkiet.     Von  Fsanz  Kuouss.     Berlin.     1842. 

The  name  of  Schinkel,  one  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  our  readers, 
has  now  become  historical,  and  wiU  mark  an  epoch  in  art,  as  that  of 
the  great  master  in  architecture  among  his  German  contemporaries. 
Within  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  art  has  lost  several  of  its  more 
distinguished  followers  :  Dannecker,  Geefs,  Freund,  Chantrey,  Wilkie, 
Albertolli,  Antohni,  YFiebeking  :  but  perhaps  no  one  had  wrought  so 
great  and  sudden,  if  not  altogether  complete,  a  change  in  the  depart- 
ment of  it  which  he  pursued,  as  did  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel. 

We  need  not  here  repeat  the  biographical  notice  already  given  of 
him  in  our  fourteenth  volume  (p.  103),  neither  have  we  much  to  add 
to  it :  scarcely  any  further  facts  or  particulars  bebg  supplied  by  Kngler^ 
beyond  the  melancholy  ones  connected  with  his  laist  iUness  and  death; 
and  those  may  be  briefly  told.  Shortly  after  returning  vrith  his  famiJ^ 
from  a  watering-place  which  he  had  visited  for  the  benefit  of  his  healt£^ 
he  was  seized  on  the  9th  of  September,  1840,  with  a  sudden  attack  or 
paralysis  of  the  brain,  which  reduced  him  all  at  once  to  a  most  de* 
plorable  condition  ;  to  a  state  of  constant  stupor,  vrith  only  a  few  brief 
intervals  of  returning  consciousness.  In  this  sort  of  living  death  he 
continued  till  the  ^  of  October,  1841,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 
Three  days  afterwards  his  funeral  took  place,  attended  by  a  long  cor* 
tege  of  mourners,  accompanied  by  crowds  of  spectators,  all  anxious  to 
express,  by  their  last  sad  homage  to  his  remains,  their  admiration  for 
the  artist,  and  their  esteem  for  the  man. 

It  is  of  Shinkel  in  the  first-mentioned  character  that  Dr.  Kugkr  has 
given  us  a  memoir  ad  interim — ^for  we  hope  it  will  be  followed 
up  by  some  more  complete  and  detailed  account,  upon  the  same 
plan.  Even  this,  however,  we  think  a  valuable  contribution  to  anshi- 
tectural  biography,  vrinch  is  generally  exceedingly  vague  and  meagre^ 
without  any  attempt  at  either  description  or  crilicbm,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  works  of  a  man  of  real  eminence  there  is  ample  field 
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for  both.  Dr.  Kugler^s  little  brochure  is  in  these  respects  an  ex- 
cellent model;  for  it  forms  an  almost  indispensable  companion  to 
Schinkers  published  designs,  and  should  be  m  the  hands  of  all  who 
possess  those  ^  Entwiirfe.'  Neither  is  it  in  his  capacity  of  architect 
alone,  that  the  biographer  takes  a  view  of  his  studies  and  thor  resnltB, 
but  adopts  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  several  other  accessory 
branches  of  art  to  which  he  also  deyoted  himsel£  For  Schinkel  was 
an  artist  in  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word :  a  master  who,  like 
some  of  the  great  ones  of  former  days,  had  a  aMoUc  love  for  art  in 
all  its  shapes.  Yet  laudable  as  was  this  feeling,  it  is  peihaps  to  be 
regretted  that  in  practice  he  did  not  confine  himself  more  strictly  to 
one  particular  province,  instead  of  tumine  his  mind  into  so  many 
different  channels;  more  especially  after  he  nad  opened  a  fresh  rein  in 
the  mine  of  architecture,  the  working  of  which  would  assuredly  have 
sufficed,  and  would  also  have  been  attended  with  fiune :  certainly 
with  more  than  he  has  now  acquired. 

Hardly  need  we  say  that  we  here  allude  to  that  re-adaptation  and 
extension  of  Grecian  architecture,  of  which  he  has  left  us  many  success- 
ful essays  in  some  of  his  earlier  architectural  works,  more  especially 
the  Berun  Museum.  Yet,  instead  of  perseveringly  continuing  in  that 
route, — and  it  is  one  where  so  very  much  more  than  as  yet  nas  been 
even  attempted,  remains  to  be  accomplished, — ^he  seems  to  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  diverted  from  it,  just  at  the  point  where  every 
fresh  step  would  have  been  almost  a  seven-league  stride.  That  lie 
had  left  himself  much  to  do,  b  evident  from  his  having  so  frequently 
repeated  some  of  his  first  ideas,  without  attempting  to  vary  them. 
Particular  features  he  almost  stereotyped  on  every  occasion, — such  as 
doors  and  windows, — ^notwithstanding  that  they  sSford  so  much  scope 
for  invention,  and  for  diversity  both  as  to  detad  and  to  general  dui- 
racter — a  circumstance  all  the  more  inexplicable  because  ornamental 
design,  and  composition  of  detail  for  other  purposes,  was  in  a  manner, 
his  forte. 

If  so  far  it  is  to  be  resetted  that  he  did  not  attempt  more,  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had  he  not  aimed  at 
so  much,  since  what  he  has  done  or  designed  in  the  Gothic  style  rather 
detracts  from,  than  adds  any  thing  to  it.  He  seems  to  nave  had 
very  little  feeling  for  it,  either  as  regards  its  general  character  and 
elements,  or  the  expression  depending  upon  subordinate  parts  and  de- 
tails. Hence  his  oesigns  of  this  class  are  all  more  or  less  tame,  and 
cold,  feeble  and  spiritless ;  although  some  of  the  individual  forms  are 
not  unsatis&ctory.  Instead,  therefore,  of  adding  to,  or  at  all  setting 
off  his  reputation,  his  attempts  in  the  Gothic  manner  are  little  better 
than  so  many  rust  spots  upon  it :  they  are  his  weak  points,  in  which 
he  is  open  to  criticism,  and  defenceless. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  he  opened  a  new  track, 
and  broke  through  the  dull  and  frigid  mannerism  of  a  former  period, 
he  fell,  in  turn,  into  a  sort  of  mannerism  of  his  own,  easily  caught, 
and  therefore  adopted  by  others  :  among  the  rest  by  Romberg,  whose 
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*  Stadtbaukunst*  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ideas  in  the  manner  of 
Schinkel.  If  only  on  this  account,  his  later  designs  betray  a  falling 
off:  at  all  events  they  do  not  realize  the  anticipations  to  which  some 
of  his  earlier  ones  gave  rise,  and  which  were  at  the  time  expressed 
in  this  publication.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  great  artist,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  grateful  for  what  he  has  done  for  architecture.  It  is  true  that 
his  designs  are  unequal  in  merit  and  in  taste,  yet  even  this  circumstance 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  studying  them,  as  a  warning  to  put 
others  on  their  guard.*  Perhaps  they  may  now  lead  some  to  do 
what  Schinkel  neglected  :  namely,  to  start  a£resh  from  that  point  up 
to  which  he  himself  had  advanced,  and  then  suddenly  stopped  short. 

However  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  particular  merits  of  his  build- 
ings individually,  most  undeniable  it  is  that  the  capital  of  Prussia  is 
indebted  to  Scmnkel  for  a  new  era  in  its  architecture.  Henceforth  his 
name  will  be  as  much  identified  with  Berlin,  as  that  of  Palladio  with 
Yicenza;  and  but  for  his  sudden  death,  when  not  much  advanced 
beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  it  must  have  been  still  more  so,  as  almost 
a  new  career  would  now  have  been  opened  to  him  by  the  important 
and  extensive  architectural  undertakings  to  be  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  sovereign.  One  of  these  is  to  be  a  cathedral ; 
report  says,  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  another, 
an  additional  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  a  museum. 


Topographic  von  Athen,  (Topography  of  Athens.)  By  P.  W.  Forch- 
HABIMEB.     Kiel.      1841. 

This  treatise  appeared  originally  as  part  of  a  collection  of  philological 
studies,  to  whicn  several  of  the  professors  of  Kiel  had  contributed. 
Professor  Forchhammer^s  essay,  however,  was  deemed,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  fiends,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  allowed  to  slumber 
among  the  learned  lucubrations  of  his  colleagues,  and  here  it  is 
in  a  separate  publication.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,  is  to  overthrow  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  taken  for  fact  with  respect  to  the  topography  of 
ancient  Athens.  Names  like  those  of  Leake  and  MuUer  affiight  not 
the  professor  of  Eael,  and  he  has  a  right,  unquestionably,  to  speak  his 
opinion  freely,  without  allowing  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  the 
Authority  of  Ins  predecessors.  Should  Forchhammer  make  good  his 
position,  he  becomes  an  authority  in  his  turn.  It  is  difficult,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  map  appended  to  his  work,  to  make  his  views  clear; 
but  an  extract  or  two,  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  at  all  events  show  the  boldness  of  the  professor*8 
assumptions;  and  the  map  of  Athens,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 

*  la  the  design  of  the  law  courts  now  in  coarse  of  erectioa  at  Liverpool,  the 
architect  seems  to  have  hrought,  to  a  careful  and  saccessfUl  study  of  SchinkeU 
considerable  taste  and  origioality  of  feeling. 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  will  to  a  gveat  extent  ^obji^  llie 
absence  of  the  more  detailed  plan* 

**■  The  foundations  of  a  wall "  he  si^  "  which  extend  from  Museium  over 
the  PnyZj  and  several  intervening  heigfatiy  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Dipjlum, 


belong  not  to  the  ancient  cityr-wali,  but  are  of  a  more  recent  date,  probablyof 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  Tlie 
ancient  city-wall  lay  much  farUier  west  and  south,  and  enclosed  the  westera 
declivity  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium,  which  belonged  to  the  most  peopled 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city.  From  the  Museium,  moreover,  the  wall  bent 
awav  towards  the  south,  crossed  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  ran  along  its  left 
bank,  and  did  not  cross  over  again  to  the  right  bank  tiU  after  passing  the 
Stadium,  which  was  within  the  wall,  whereas  the  Lykeium  lay  without  k. 
Pausanias  entered  the  city  through  the  Porta  Peiraica,  whadi  lay  within  the 
mouth  of  the  two  long  walls,  on  the  low  ground  between  the  Museium  and 
the  Pnyx.  Here  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  was  situated  the  Pompeiam, 
where  the  paraphernalia  were  preserved,  not  for  the  Panatlienaic  but  for  the 
Eleusynian  processions.  Thence  ran  a  long  street,  with  columns  on  both 
sides,  to  the  Kerameikos;  and  that  part  of  the  latter,  where  were  situated 
the  Royal  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and 
all  the  other  buildings  described  b^  Pausanias,  was  called  me  narket,  Agora, 
lliere  never  was  but  one  Agora  in  Athens.  The  fundamental  etior  ^aH 
the  topographies  of  Athens,  lies  in  the  supposition  that  there  existed  a  New 
Agora :  a  notion  to  which  an  erroneous  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  liaipooa- 
tion  gave  rise,  and  which  appeared  in  some  measure  to  be  confirmed  b^  Pau- 
sanias, who  names  the  Agora  only  in  his  thirteenth  chapter.  This  New 
Agora  has  been  placed  by  topographers  to  the  north  of  the  fortress,  and  has 
been  brought  into  combination  by  them  with  the  Hermes  Agoraios,  and  the 
adjoining  portico.  This  portico,  however,  is  much  less  ancient  than  the 
gateway  spoken  of  by  Pausanias,  which,  to  judge  from  a  nassase  in  Demos- 
thenes, must  have  stood  as  early  as  the  105th  Olympiad.  'Hie  portico  in 
question  is  of  a  much  later  style  of  architecture,  and  an  inscription  informs 
ns  that  the  columns  still  standing,  together  with  the  architrave,  belonged  to 
a  temple  dedicated  bv  Caesar  and  Augustus  to  the  Athense  Aichegetis.  All, 
therefore,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as  situated  in  the  Agora,  and  the  Stoa 
Poikile  among  the  rest,  lay  not  to  the  north,  but  to  the  west  of  the  foctieM^ 
where  was  placed  the  cmly  Agora  that  existeid  in  Athens." 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Athens  wfll  show  how  completely  die  learned 
author  varies  from  the  generalhr  reoeiyed  tipinions  as  to  the  localities  of 
the  capital  of  Attaca.  And  if  nis  errofs  in  this  respect  cannot  be  satie- 
fiactorUy  shown,  he  ought  to  be  frankly  aflowed  t£e  honour  due  to  his 
labcmoufi  investigatiGns. 

To  call  tiie  b^k  before  as  a  Topography  of  Athens  is,  no  doubt,  a 
nisaomer,  sedng  that  the  professor  connnes  himself  to  those  pmnts 
opon  which  he  rejects  the  opimoDS  of  his  pwdeoessors.  The  upended 
mi^  contains  likewise  a  plan  of  the  modem  city  of  Athens. 


Letters  from  Hofwyly  on  the  EducaHonal  InsHiuHons  0f  De  FeUeH" 
berg.    By  a  PAaxNT.    London.    1842. 

When  the  poet  Imlac,  wishing  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Rassdas  a 
profoimd  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  avocation,  described  in  glowing 
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ienns  tbe  numeroiis  gifts,  aequirementf,  and  qualifications  afnertaimng 
to  the  etkBXtucter  of  a  poet,  ms  eloqaeaoe  was  more  effective  tnan  it  waa 
intended  to  be,  when,  carrying  the  prince  beyond  the  conclusion  to  whidi 
it  was  the  orator's  wkh  to  lead  him,  his  higmiess  cut  short  the  harangue 
by  exclaiming,  **  Enough,  thou  hast  conTineed  me  that  no  man  ever 
eanbeapoetT' 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  so  high  aa  ettimata 
of  the  quaKties  of  those  to  whom  the  task  of  edueitiMi  shoidd  be 
intrusted,  as  to  cause  us  to  end  widi  the  conviction  that  no  man  ever 
can  be  a  schoolmaster. 

Even  the  delightful  picture  of  the  institution  of  Hofwyl  given  in 
tbe  (letters  before  us,  leaves  something  like  that  impression*  The 
watchful  solicitude,  the  unfieuling  paitienee,  the  everlasting  vigilance 
required  from  its  teachers,  are  more  than  most  parents  wmud  be  found 
equal  to ;  and  cannot,  we  fear,  reasonably  be  looked  for  firom  those, 
WDose  interest  in  the  pupil  must  be  so  &r  less  deep  and  permanent. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  truly  apostolic  zeal  of  the  benevolent 
De  Fellenberg,  Hofwyl  may  indeed  bring  forth  fruits  not  to  be  hcmed 
for  fr^m  other  educational  establishments  founded  on  more  worldly 
principles ;  but  should  that  g^ding  spirit  be  withdrawn,  no  organization, 
nowevOT  skilful,  can  supply  its  place. 

The  frank  statement  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  home  ednoa- 
tion,  in  the  introduction  to  these  interesting  letters,  has  failed  to  con* 
vince  us  that  it  was  not  an  over-scn:q>ulous  anxiety  which  led  the  writer 
to  abandon  her  first  conclusion,  that  "  home  was  the  safest  spot  for  the 
cultivation  the  parents  desired,  and  that  they  themselves  would  be  the 
most  successful  labourers,  because  the  most  loving  and  tbe  most 
eamest."  Difficulties  no  doubt  exist  Gin  it  be  esmected  that  in  the 
execution  of  so  momentous  a  task  no  difficulties  snould  be  found  ? 
But  we  cannot  conceive  what  advantages  could  be  hoped  for,  that  should 
compensate  to  children  so  fovourably  drcumstanced,  the  injury  of  re* 
moval  from  the  care  of  parents  well  qualified  to  frdfil  such  a  duty. 

<<  We  did  not  foresee,"  says  the  writer,  "that  while  we  were  edu- 
cating our  children,  we  were  ourselves  receiving  education  at  their  ex- 
pense ;  we  had  no  experience  to  guide  us ;  we  had  studied  but  not 
practised  the  art."  Receive  education  indeed  we  may,  whilst  doing  our 
best  to  educate  a  child,  for  this  is  the  appointed  order  of  Nature,  which 
'^blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes :"  but  it  is  not  at  the  child's 
expense.  We  are  apt  to  trust  too  much  to  Ae  processes  denominated 
systems  of  education,  and  too  little  to  the  lovmg,  patient,  watchful 
observation,  which  is  humbly  content  to  remove  ^obstacles,  and  knows 
how  little  of  the  vast  progress  made  from  infancy  to  manhood  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  devices  of  the  teacher,  how  much  to  natural  deve- 
lopment. The  true  education  of  a  child  is  too  deep  a  matter  to  be 
practised  as  an  art,  on  the  successive  subjects  that  may  pass  under  our 
hands. 

In  making  these  remarks,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  thoughts 
than  to  suggest  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  noble  in- 

2l2 
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stitutions  of  De  Fellenbeix  to  any  existug  for  a  siinilar  purpose,  but 
merely  to  protest  against  tne  notion  too  commonly  received,  that  the 
last  persons  to  whom  the  education  of  a  child  can  safely  be  intrusted  aie 
those  who  have  of  all  the  deepest  stake  in  the  issue,  whose  own  chances 
of  happiness  or  misery  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  those  of  their 
children,  and  who  will  reap  all  the  rewards  or  8u£fer  all  the  penalties  con- 
sequent on  success  or  failure. 

It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  denied,  that  however  frivolous  may 
be  the  pretences  often  put  forward  to  excuse  the  neglect  of  this  duty, 
there  are  parents  whose  position  renders  it  difficult  or  even  impossibje 
for  them  to  undertake  the  office  of  educating  their  own  children,  and 
these  will  no  doubt  listen  with  grateful  attention  to  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  little  volmne.  Is  it  altogether  Utopian  to  indulge  the  hope 
that  in  our  own  country,  where  lives  and  fortunes  have  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  outcast  and  the  criminal,  some  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the 
founder  of  Hofvryl  may  arise,  who,  taking  up  the  cause  of  education 
with  higher  motives  than  have  hitherto  governed  such  attempts,  may 
reasonably  look  for  nobler  fruits,  and  who  will  dare  the  world's  dread 
laugh  by  declaring  his  conviction  that  *'  fashioning  the  souls  of  a  ge- 
neration by  knowledge"  is  as  worthy  an  occupation  for  a  man  of 
rank  and  wealth,  as  that  of  ^'  blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  with 
gunpowder"  ? 


Deux  Ans  en  Espagne  et  en  Portugal  pendant  la  Guerre  Civile  (1838 
— 1840).  (Two  Years  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal  during  the  Civil 
War.)  Par  le  Babon  Chasles  Dembowsky.  Paris:  Gosselin. 
1841. 

It  was  in  February,  1838,  that  M.  Dembowski  entered  Spun  by  way 
of  Urdax  and  Ayerba,  and  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  frontier,  when  he 
had  proo£s  of  the  indomitable  gaie^  of  the  Spanish  character.  On  the 
3d  of  February  he  'assisted'  at  B.Jete  champetrey  and  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  the  dance  called  Zm  lota^  as  performed  among  the  Ar- 
ragonese  peasantry. 

The  dance  itself  is  full  of  spirit  and  originality ;  nor  are  the  verses 
which  M.  Dembowski  has  preserved,  and  which  were  sung  during  the  ' 

dance,  unworthy  of  their  accompaniment.     So  lively  was  the  scene,  > 

that  the  writer  declares,  "  Were  la  physician,  I  would  send  any  patients  i 

a£Eected  with  spleen  to  spend  a  carnival  at  Ayerba,  and  if  they  did  not  I 

return  in  love  with  life,  I  would  pronounce  them  incurable."     The  ap-  | 

pearance  of  the  country  around  Ayerba  was,  however,  by  no  means  so 
peacei\d. 

'*  From  Canfran  we  passed  through  an  extremely  beautiful  district,  but 
filled  with  villages  which  seem  built  on  purpose  to  feed  the  civil  war.  Tbejr 
rise,  for  the  most  part,  on  strong  and  lofty  situations,  are  entered  only  bv 
one  gate,  and  the  houses  which  face  the  country  are  all  embattled,  and  lOok 
like  the  wall  of  a  fortification.     A  good  painter  would  find,  on  the  summit  of 
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the  Sierra  de  Pequeras,  materials  for  splendid  panoramas,  whether  he  looked 
on  th^  imposing  cliain  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  gigantic  rocks  of  Los  Riglos, 
which  appear  like  a  colossal  fortress  rising  from  the  midst  of  picturesque  out- 
works. Not  far  from  these  rocks  is  an  old  and  ruined  tower,  which  marks 
the  boundary  of  Upper  Arragon." 

While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Upper  Arragon,  M.  Dembowski 
mentions  the  excellent  disposition  of  the  mountaineers ;  and  intimates 
that  he  obtained,  by  freely  conversing  with  the  villagers,  not  only  a 
much  better  opinion  of  them  as  a  class,  but  also  a  much  more  correct 
idea  of  the  national  character.  ^'  I£  ever,"  says  he,  ''  you  journey  in 
Arragon,  beware  of  imitating  the  foolish  reserve  which  marks  the 
greater  number  of  traveUers."  If  you  are  in  a  posada,  ''  sit  by  the 
people  you  find  there,  mingle  in  their  conversations  under  the  shade  of 
those  immense  Arragonese  chimneys  in  which  an  ox  might  be  roasted 
whole,  and  you  will  never  repent  it." 

Our  traveller  entered  Saragossa  on  the  day  afiber  the  fete  champeire 
described  above ;  and  as  at  that  time  there  was  no  reguhir  conveyance, 
a  sort  of  carnage,  very  antediluvian  in  its  character,  was  sent  for  from 
that  city  to  fetch  him  and  his  companion.  As  they  approached  the 
termination  of  their  drive,  over  a  road  as  little  conducive  to  comfort  as 
the  carriage  in  which  the  journey  was  performed,  the  enthusiasm  of  JUL 
Dembowski's  companion  rose  to  a  high  pitch ;  they  talked  only  of  the 
sieges  suffered  by  Saragossa  in  1808  and  1809;  had  a  vivid  recollec« 
tion  of  Agustina,  the  celebrated  maid  of  Saragossa,  so  well  known  in 
England  by  the  poetry  of  Byron,  the  painting  of  Wilkie,  and  the 
scarcely  less  vivid  burin  of  Raimbach;  and  referred  to  another  fair 
warrior,  the  Countess  of  Burita,  who  fought  as  a  private  soldier.  The 
noted  reply  of  Palafox  to  General  Verdier,  Guerra  al  cuchUlOy  was  not 
forgotten ;  and  even  the  expressive  Spanish  language  failed  to  furnish 
words  energetic  enough  for  the  feelings  of  the  party.  Every  day  spent 
in  Spain  proves  how  deeply  the  events  of  that  memorable  war  are  en- 
graven upon  the  nunds  of  the  people,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  good- 
will borne  by  all  the  best  classes  towards  Enriand,  renders  a  visit  to 
the  peninsula,  to  an  Englishman  well  introduced,  an  agreeable  and  use- 
ful excursion. 

While  looking  at  the  Torre  Nueva,  the  guide  who  accompanied  M. 
Dembowski  mentioned  that  that  magnificent  Arabic  minaret  had  been 
used  during  the  siege  to  g^ve  notice,  by  its  bell,  of  bombardments.  As 
soon  as  it  tolled  every  eye  was  raised  to  watch  the  falling  shells ;  and 
long  afber  the  siege,  when  the  sound  once  so  dreaded  was  heard,  the 
inhabitants  instinctively  turned  their  eyes  upwards,  as  though  the 
French  batteries  were  yet  open  upon  them.  He  also  instanced  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which,  wnile  it  proved  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  old 
Spanish  customs,  might  be  traced  the  promss  of  communion  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Up  to  the  year  1836,  tiae  police  of  Spain  had  been 
conducted  on  the  old  system  by  Alguacils,  but  then  the  national  guard 
was  placed  in  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  more  antique- 
Boun<£ng  officials.     The  custom  of  serenading,  once  so  prevalent  all 
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airer  Spain,  was  not  neglected  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  nor  ^ 
^pnte  forgotten  even  dnnng  the  continuance  of  civil  war. 

'*  Returning  this  evening  from  a  walk  about  the  city,  I  happened  to  meet  in 
the  street  a  young  matttmar,  who  was  giving  a  serenade  to  his  bdy.  My  guide 
told  me  that  before  the  national  guard  had  been  substituted  for  the  old 
aJguacils,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  passed  throogh  the 
street  till  the  '  rondalla*  was  finished.  We  should  have  found  the  friends  of 
the  amorous  troubador  posted  at  each  end,  and  ready  to  dispute  the  passage 
not  only  to  strangers,  but  even  to  the  inhabitants  themselves.  A  pretension 
so  extravagant  gave  cause  not  unfrequently  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  even 
under  the  windows  of  the  serenaded  lady,  for  the  rival  of  die  singer,  if  such 
there  were,  piqued  himself  as  a  point  of  honour  to  go  and  distnrb  the 
mustc" 

Sometibnea  it  happened  that  these  conflicts  would  be  saroended  \j 
■lutnal  consent,  and  both  parties  would  unite  to  oppose  the  uguadis,  if 
these  last  attempted  to  interfere ;  hat  when  the  comnHm  enemy  was 
beaten  ofi^  then  the  combatants  ivtumed  to  settle  their  own  yet  un- 
decided di£EeTence.  Now,  however,  the  rondaHay  as  the  Airagoncse 
serenade  is  called,  has  lost  its  primitive  character,  and  the  streets  mte, 
though  virith  much  regret,  left  free  for  passengers. 

Jnmk  Saragossa  the  travellers  proceeded  by  ffligence  to  Madrid,  not 
without  great  fears,  for  the  Caidist  forees  were  overmnnmg  Ae  wfaois 
eoontry  between  Navarre  and  lower  Arragon,  and  the  first  m^it  tfaej 
passed  on  the  road  amply  justified  th^r  appreh^isions.  A  few  eveniags 
memGOBfy  the  Posada  at  which  they  rested  had  been  surpnsed  by  a 
detachment  of  Carlists,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hardihood  of  the 
hostess,  an  Italian  woman,  the  passengers  would  have  fiuned  bacBfy. 
Advertised  of  the  enemy's  approach,  she  concealed  her  guests  in  a  haj^ 
1<^  and  taking  away  the  key,  she  persisted  resolutely  m  her  refoaal  to 
betray  them.  This  was  a  service  by  no  means  miattended  with  danger, 
for  the  chief  of  the  band  put  his  hand  in  the  beds  which  had  jiEtbeeft 
Tacated  by  the  trembling  travellers,  and  finding  them  warm,  denwnded, 
with  many  threats,  information  where  they  were  concealed.  No  saaall 
aggravation  of  misfortanes  like  these,  were  thegnerilia  soldiers :  in  agnat 
number  of  cases  mei«  bandits,  who  availed  themselves  of  ihe  eivxl  war 
to  carry  on  their  own  operations,  and  who  robbed  and  murdered  al« 
temately  in  the  names  of  Carlos  and  Christina. 

We  pass  fipom  tiiese  adventures  to  the  lively  picture  given  by  M. 
Dembowski  of  a  Spanish  diligence. 

"  The  staff  consists  of  a  mayoral,  or  conductor,  of  a  zagal,  or  aid*  who  sit 
together  on  a  not  veiy  elevated  seat,  of  a  postboy,  and  a  tbhrOf — which  hst 
sits  behind.  In  summer  these  all  wear  the  genuine  Andalusian  costnne ;  but 
at  the  present  moment,  covered  as  they  are  with  sheepskins,  they  look  ex- 
actly like  so  many  Robinson  Cnisoes.  The  team  consists  of  tkirteetLwmlet  all 
bearing  nonu  de  guerre  which  they  wiU  retain  to  their  deaUi;  they  ate  all 
dosesbaved,  and  the  inexorable  scissors  of  the  gitaao.  which  pass  all  over 
their  bodies  twice  a  year,  have  left  untouched  only  the  end  of  the  tail»  at  the 
root  of  which  are  left  two  tufts  of  hair,  looking  exactly  like  musUches  growing 
at  the  wrong  end.  This  practice  of  shaving  the  mules  must  tend  certainly  to 
their  comfort  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  but  in  the  cold  and  wet 
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montlis  of  December,  January,  and  February  it  is  fiir  otherwise.  The  mules 
are  liamessed  two  and  two,  save  the  leader,  on  which  the  postboy  sits ;  the 
only  reins  are  attached  to  the  wheelers ;  and  the  mules,  tea  in  number,  be- 
tween the  wheelers  and  the  leader,  are  as  independent  as  a  tribe  of  Bedouins : 
habit  only  keeps  them  in  their  place." 

The  SpftDish  difigence  mvst  be  somewhat  of  a  noisy  c<myejaaice.  It 
is  pat  in  motion  by  shouthag,  and  its  pace  is  kept  op  by  a  weU-sostaiMl 
conyersation  on  the  part  of  the  mayoral  with  Ins  numerous  steeiiB. 
From  time  to  time  the  zagal  leaps  from  the  beneh  on  which  he  sits,  and 
without  stopping  the  carriage,  or  eren  moderating  the  rate  of  progress, 
which  is  of^  a  gaUop,  he  rectifies  any  disorder  that  may  take  place  in 
tfaie  rope  hsmessy  he  springs  back  again  with  a  single  boond  to  ms  place 
when  his  object  is  accompfished,  and  helps  the  mayoral  to  talk  to  the 
mules.  Arri,  Arri  la  Pnwineiale,  ra  r^-ri  la  Estudianta,  Vol 
¥o  !  fhere  comes  a  cut  with  the  loi^  whip].  Firme  la  Ihtrtugueta  i 
Oh  /  Ja  la  Alga  maeho  eabdUoperro  (dog  of  a  hoTse)^  the  fetter  r  is 
pronoimced  like  the  rolling  of  a  drum.  Yo!  todas  yo  !  eonduding 
with  a  general  lust^tion.  Thanks^to  these  apostrophes,  and  to  the  three 
whips  of  the  mayoral,  the  zapaly  and  the  postboy,  ttie  diligence  is  by  no 
means  a  sk>w  conveyance,  but  will  bear  comparison  with  tiiose  of 
France. 

The  appearance  of  Madrid  in  1838  was  rery  melancholy:  a  great 
mmber  of  the  ancient  convents  were  pulled  down  by  the  numicipaHty, 
and  redoubts  were  built  before  the  gates  of  the  eity,  in  anticipatioa  of 
»  visit  from  Don  Carlos.  The  palaces  of  many  grandees  were  ckned 
on  account  of  their  owners*  absence  in  France  and  England ;  the  (fueen 
fived  in  g^reat  retirement;  the  diplomatic  corps  was  distracted  by 
jealousies,  and  the  streets  crowded  with  beggars.  The  only  vaiiation 
was  during  the  carnival,  in  the  gaieties  of  which  M.  Dembowski  appean 
to  have  mingled  to  a  connderable  extent.  Among  the  various  masked 
halls  winch  enlivened  the  capital  at  that  period,  the  '  bailes  delapinaU^ 
swear  to  have  been  the  most  interestmg.  From  the  centre  of  the 
ceuing  in  the  theatres  were  suspended  three  enormous  balloons  filfed 
with  all  kinds  of  hon-boTU,  ana  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
certain  masquers  were  blindfolded  and  armed  with  long  poles  wherewith 
the^  might  tih  at  these  balloons,  while  the  orchestra  accompanied 
their  efforts  with  lively  music.  He  who  failed  to  hit  the  balloon  was 
obliged  to  yield  the  pole  to  another  candidate,  until  at  last  the  silk  was 
torn  and  the  imprisoned  sweetmeats  showered  down,  for  *  vmversal 
seramUe^  upon  the  heads  of  the  spectators. 

Among  the  characters  noticed  by  our  tourist  as  jpeculiar  to 
Madrid,  are  the  serenoe^  who  answer  to  the  old  English  watdi** 
men ;  they  cry  the  hours  and  the  quarters ;  and,  under  Ferdinand^ 
they  added  their  testimony  in  favour  of  unlimited  monarchy,  by 
shouting  as  they  were  ordered,  for  instance,  Son  las  doce»  EstreUtido 
p  sereno.  Viva  el  rey  neto*  *  Twelve  o'clock.  A  fine  starry  night 
Long  live  the  absolute  king  !*  Now,  however,  they  cry,  Ave  Maria 
pmrissima.     Viva  Isabel  Seyunda  I    These  personages  wear  a  gray 
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cloak^  and  carry  a  lantern  and  a  pike.  At  the  time  of  M.  Dembowski's 
visit  to  Madrid  there  would  seem  to  have  been  cause  sufficient  finr 
these  pikes,  though  he  himself  never  met  with  any  instance  of  danger. 
Great  precautions  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants ;  they  opened  their 
doors  to  no  one  witliout  first  reconnoitring  the  party  from  behind  a 
grating,  and  as  there  were  no  porters,  each  person  knocked  so  many 
times  as  was  the  number  of  his  apartments  :  thus  the  '  lage  au  premier* 
knocked  twice ;  the  "  loge  au  iroisieme  "  four  times ;  the  party  lodging 
on  the  ground-floor  once. 

We  pass  to  a  subject  which,  hideous  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its 
interest.  During  the  abode  of  M.  Dembowski  in  Madrid,  he  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  three  persons,  by  means  of  the  Garota,  an 
iron  collar  fitted  with  a  tourniquet  which  strangles  the  unhappy  wearer. 
One  of  the  criminals  was  an  old  woman,  commonly  called  Tia  Cotilla 
(Mother  Whalebone)  :  her  real  name  was  Maria  de  la  Trinidad.  In 
1835,  when  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  Spun  were  in  arms  against 
the  Torreno  ministry,  there  was  some  tumult  in  Madrid,  and  this 
woman,  brandishing  an  enormous  knife,  had  headed  a  furious  hodj 
of  rabble,  and  aided  in  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  military.  In 
particular  she  was  proved  to  have  murdered  a  negro  drummer,  with  the 
help  of  two  men,  named  Garcia  and  Siete  le'lcsias ;  but  she  was  not 
apprehended  for  ^ree  years.  Justice,  thoura  slow,  was  in  this  case 
sure  ;  and  in  May,  1838,  all  three  were  brought  to  trial  and  condemned. 
It  was  found  that  the  wretched  Cotilla  had,  after  the  murder  of  the 
negro,  dipped  her  hands  in  the  blood,  and  hastened  to  make  the 
impression  of  them  on  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  declaring  that  this  would 
be  the  pleasantest  object  her  eyes  could  rest  upon,  and  that  she  hoped 
to  die  with  the  blood  full  in  her  view.  After  her  condemnation,  she 
appeared  unchanged,  and  the  'Correo  Nadonal*  g^ves  a  fnghtful 
picture  of  her  deportment  in  the  condemned  cell.  We  say  condemned 
cellj  but  we  ougnt  rather  to  say  condemned  chapel,  for  the  Spanish 
law  requires  that  each  criminal  lef^  for  execution  snould  pass  the  forty- 
eight  hours  immediately  preceding  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  attended 
by  the  ministers  of  religion.  Executions  in  Madrid  take  place,  not 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  in  a  void  space  without,  an  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  adopted  elsewhere  with  advantage.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  whole  populace  was  in  motion ;  the  character  and 
exploits  of  la  Tia  Cotilla  had  long  been  the  wonder  of  the  manalos ; 
and  firom  a  very  early  hour  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  the  Oxford-street  of 
Madrid,  was  crowded  in  eveiy  part.  The  conversation  among  the 
spectators,  and  which  was  noted  down  subsequentiy  by  M.  Dembowski, 
was  very  characteristic.  The  crimes  of  la  Tia  were  viewed  in  a  poli- 
tical, not  a  moral  light ;  nor  was  she  altogether  witiiout  advocates, 
even  amidst  tiie  geneial  indignation. 

"At  this  moment  the  prison-clock  struck  half-past  eleven  ;  the  vast  crowd 
was  at  once  hushed  to  silence,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  gates  whiA 
had  just  opened.  The  procession  issued  forth,  headed  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  national  giurds;  then  came  three  of  the  <  brotherhood  of  peace  and 
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charity,  followed  by  ten  more  ranged  in  two  files :  the  first  three  bearing  the 
sreen  scapulary  and  a  rod  covered  with  mystic  emblems  ;  the  others  carrying 
Hghted  torches  of  green  wax :  then  followed  an  ass  led  by  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  the  executioner,  on  which  was  placed  Garcia,  dressed  in  the  attire 
prescribed  for  treasonable  murderers,  viz.  a  yellow  robe  and  cap  and  large 
sackcloth  trousers ;  round  his  neck  he  wore  the  scapularies  of  la  Vtrgen  de 
la  Soledad,  la  Vhrgen  del  Carmen^  and  that  de  la  Passion.  On  each  side 
of  the  criminal  walked  a  priest,  who  recited  prayers ;  and  the  procession  was 
closed  by  files  of  the  *  brotherhood  of  peace  and  charity,'  and  by  three 
alguacils  with  their  long  white  wands." 

The  other  criminals  were  escorted  in  like  manner.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cotilla  the  air  was  rent  with  imprecations,  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  the  manalos  as  to  her  personal  attractions, 
rather  marked  by  candour  than  politeness.  Que  fea  es  la  bruja  ! 
*  How  ugly  the  witch  is  I'  was  the  most  common.  She,  like  her  com- 
panions in  crime  and  punishment,  was  placed  astride  on  the  ass ;  she 
was  attired  in  the  black  robe  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  with  a  large 
white  hood;  she  was  attended  by  four  priests,  whose  exhortations 
seemed  confined  to  the  point  of  her  forgiving  her  enemies^  i.  e.  the 
military,  among  whom  were  many  of  her  victims ;  while  a  group  of  the 
'hrodierhood  of  peace  and  charity'  gathered  around  her,  and  hid,  as 
far  as  they  could,  from  her  view  the  national  guard  who  escorted  her. 
The  curiosity  of  the  crowd  was  extreme  ;  those  who  were  not  in  the 
front  rank  got  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  were ;  and  all  evinced  as 
much  eagerness  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distorted  features  of  the 
wretched  old  woman,  as  though  she  had  been  an  object  of  the  most 
laudable  interest. 

^'  In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  people,  two 
companies  of  the  '  regent's  own,*  and  half  a  squadron  of  the  royal  guard, 
formed  the  sides  of  a  square  round  the  scaffold,  which  was  ascended  by  a 
wooden  ladder  of  about  a  dozen  steps.  On  this  platform  were  placed  three 
posts,  round  each  of  which  was  adapted  the  '  garota,'  and  at  the  lower 
part  a  very  narrow  seat,  and  to  the  legs  of  which  were  attached  cords  to  tie 
those  of  the  criminals.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  executioner  arrived, 
and  after  having  inspected  the  instrument  of  punishment,  descended  to  re- 
ceive Garcia,  whose  cortege  had  reached  the  scaffold.  As  soon  as  he 
dismounted  from  his  ass,  he  demanded  his  confessor,  and  spent  some  minutes 
with  him  ;  he  then  appeared  quite  resigned.  The  executioner  placed  him 
astride  on  the  seat,  and  passed  thegarrota  round  his  neck,  while  an  attendant 
bound  his  legs.** 

When  these  dismal  preparations  were  finished,  the  priests  began  to 
repeat  the  creed,  and  at  the  words,  'Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,' 
another  priest  flung  a  white  doth  over  the  criminal. 

**  This  was  the  signal  for  the  executioner  to  set  in  motion  the  tourni- 
quet :  he  did  so :  the  scaffold  trembled,  and  I  heard  distinctly  a  cracking 
of  bones." 

We  pass  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  notice  only  ihe  very  curious  ac- 
companiment on  the  part  of  the  *  parents  and  g^uardians,'  who  had 
brought  their  youthful  charges  to  have  their  minds  fortified  agaioit 
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Tice  by  the  spectacle  just  described.  No  sooner  mta  the  doth  remored 
from  the  fiyid  face  of  the  dead,  than  a  *  smgolar  noise/  as  M.  I>eta- 
bowski  calls  it,  was  heard  all  around;  he  soon  discorered  that  men 
and  women  were  universally  employed  in  boxing  the  children's  ears. 
His  companion  informed  him,  that  this  was  the  regular  custom  at  exe- 
OBtioiis,  and  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  eDgrave  on  the  tender  meuMujr 
the  moral  lesson  just  receiTed.  The  execulioB  of  Mana  de  la  Triniilad 
and  Siete  Iriesias  (rather  odd  names  for  the  seaffdd,  at  least  in  fki^ 
lish  ears:  the  populace  of  London  would  be  a  little  surprised,  wtre 
they  told,  that  seven  churches  were  to  be  hanged  in  front  of  NewgsteX 
offered  no  Tariations  from  the  last.  The  woman  exclaimed  aLnoat 
with  her  last  breath,  "  No !  I  will  never  forgive  my  enemies  ;*  and 
Siete  Iglesiaa  cited  his  judges  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  hesvea 
within  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  that  time.  The  bodies  remained 
exposed  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  features 
of  la  CotiUa  had  settled  down  after  death  into  a  most  hideous  exjms^ 
flion  of  rage.  At  nightfeJl  the  'l«o^rhood  of  peace  and  chazity' 
came  and  removed  them,  dressed  them  in  the  Franciscan  habit,  ami 
caused  them  to  be  interred  in  the  ^Campo  Santo.' 

This  fraternity  is  very  ancient,  and  was  established  for  the  pufpoee 
of  affording  regions  consoktioQ  to  those  ccmdemned  by  tJie  law  to 
death*  At  one  time,  before  the  garota  waa  substitBted  for  the  habciv 
they  had  this  singular  privilege,  that  if  the  rope  chanced  to  break,  aad 
that  one  of  the  fraterm^  succeeded  in  touching  the  culprit,  or  throw- 
ing his  mantle  over  him,  before  the  ezecuticmer  could  again  lay  Us 
hands  on  his  prey,  the  man's  life  was  saved,  and  he  was  sent  to  woik 
out  the  remainder  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  circumstance 
became,  at  one  period,  of  so  common  occurrence,  that  an  inquiry  was 
made  by  government  into  the  nature  of  the  cords  used,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  were  oSxn  soaked  in  a  corrosive  liquid,  and  then  dried 
before  use.  A  decree  was  therefore  issued,  that  no  cord  should  be  used 
for  Mch  purposes,  save  sm^  as  were  strengthened  by  having  leadier 
thongs  twisted  widi  the  strands ;  but  this  proved  no  security,  and  diere 
seemed  to  be  a  fatality  in  the  substances  used  for  Ae  purpose  of  sus- 
pension. At  last  the  garota  put  a  full  stop  to  liiese  exhibitious  of  philaa- 
thropy,  and  made  the  death  of  the  plebeian  convict  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  patrician  whose  crimes  were  punished  by  the  axe. 

At  Segovia  our  author  found  many  historical  associations^  and  sobs 
very  marvellous  legends.  One  of  the  latter  is  worth  preserving  as  a 
proof  how,  in  the  middle  ages^  the  devil  was  a  particularly  short-sighted 
personage,  and  rarely  entered  into  any  engagement  with  mortals 
without  being  notoriously  overreached :  at  least  iF  we  are  to  credit 
popular  traditions.  In  England  we  are  fiamiliar  widi  die  adventure  of 
Owen  Glendower,  who  covenanted  with  Satan  that  he  would  snn^nder 
his  soul  to  that  potentate  on  condition  of  certain  assistance,  whetiier 
he  were  buried  m  a  churdk  or  mi^  of  a  church ;  the  devil  fidtiiluUy 
fkdfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement,  as  indeed  aecor&ig  to  the  afarcsad 
traditkms,  he  always  does;  but  Owen  was  less  upright  and  more  ciaftjr, 
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for  he  eTaded  the  peilbniwnce  of  his  covenant  hj  causing  himself  to 
he  buried  mder  a  <»Riick  walL  The  people  of  Segoria  have  a  magni- 
fieent  aqueduct  built  by  the  Romans^  bat  to  wbidi  Aev  give  Tarioos 
origins.  Some,  and  iintBe  are  the  most  niuDeroos,  call  it  Poente  del 
Diablo^  and  saj  that  the  great  personage  ^^se  name  it  bean  f<^  in 
love  -widi  a  joung  giri  of  Segovia^  aad  by  waj  of  exchange  for  her 
aflfeetions,  promised  to  peffetm  ior  her  any  service  Ab  might  re<|aixe« 
She  agvee^  «nd  said  ^t  as  it  fatigued  her  veiry  raiaeh  to  fetch  water 
eveiy  day,  he  sheiiild  bring  the  water  into  the  dty  for  her.  The  poor 
smple  eredidoos  devil  iminediately  went  to  work,  and  before  morning 
the  aqueduct  was  ecmstructed;  but  the  lady  had  no  idea  of  lewanfing 
the  labourer,  so  she  Ibund  l^at  one  stone  was  deficient,  and  threw  the 
cause  into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  which,  as  any  reasonable  devil  m^ht 
have  foreseen,  noosmted  the  diabofical  phuntifi^  and  almost  canoniaed 
the  fajthlese  lady. 

On  the  eve  of  M.  DembowskTs  setting  out  for  Andaluaa,  one  Don 
Gil  Asinelli,  a  corpulent  dancing-master,  who  had  a  little  troubled  him 
by  civilities  at  Madrid,  paid  him  a  farewell  visit  and  made  an  baraneue 
which  ought  to  be  g^ven  in  Spanish,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  ower 
language  can  do  justice  to  it. 

"  Senor  Don  Carlos,  I  entertain  for  you  an  esteem  the  most  profound. 
You  are  about  to  journey  in  Andalusia :  you  cannot  therefore  do  without  the 
complete  eqntpsMat  of  a  1M90.  I  have  visited  several  warehouses  of  my 
acquaintance,  without  finding  any  thing  worthy  to  be  worn  by  you.  In  my 
desire  to  see  you  well  served^  and  without  having  to  pay  too  much  for  it,  I 
have  decided,  therefore,  to  decline  in  your  favour  a  most  elegant  majo  coa* 
tume  which  I  have  myself  worn  on  the  stage  at  Barcelona." 

'Whereupon  he  unfiistened  his  bundle  and  displayed  all  its  contents  to 
the  best  advantage :  finally  fixing  a  price  upon  them»  and  &en  taking 
his  hat  and  waUang  away,  without  giving  toe  baron  time  to  decline 
theproposed  puidiase. 

WOlmgly  would  we  make  further  extracts  horn  a  book  written  in  so 
pleasant  a  spirit,  but  time  and  space  have  their  limits,  and  we  must 
bring  our  observations  to  a  close.  They  who  read  the  fittle  volume  of 
M.  DembowsH  will  rise  firom  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  req»ect  for 
the  Spanish  character,  and  admiration  of  Spanish  conduct,  which  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  Carliat  war  will  rather  enhance  than  diminish. 


Carl  Siffonius.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  Kress.    Frankfort:  CrOnner.     1842. 

The  third  centenary  aS  Ae  fonadatien  of  &a  Weilburg  Gymnasnnn 
having  been  hM  on  the  loth  of  October,  1840,  Dr.  Kidbs,  who  seema 
ibe  most  auiaUe,  hearty,  and  geed-natazed  o£  philok)gi8t8,  and  idio  is 
ibe  Obtr^SekuiraUi  of  the  estahUnen^  set  his  wks  to  work  to  find  a 
fitting  rabjeei  Ibr  a  tieaftise^  that  should  perpetuate  so  memoraUe  aa 
occasioB.  Atk8tbereeQttectedthatalife<^aigonnia,aslarof  thefint 
magnitude  among  the  revivals  of  leaaiBg  in  the  sixteenth  oentvy, 
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which  he  had  puhlished  in  Latin,  in  1837,  had  met  with  a  very  &TOTir- 
ahle  reception,  and  hence  he  thought  that  a  Gennan  adaptation  of  this 
hiography  would  he  the  very  thinf.  For  the  doctor  shrewdly  surmised 
that  as  there  were  many  wno  coma  not  read  Latin  just  as  fluently  as 
their  mother  tongue,  these  would  prohably  choose  rather  to  remain 
ignorant  altogether  of  the  life  of  the  great  Sic^nius,  than  to  take  the 
trouhle  of  penetrating  the  Roman  husk ;  while  he  admitted  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  admission  for  one  of  his  craft,  that  there  had  heen  Latin 
treatises  enough.  The  life  of  the  inde&tigahle  Sigonius  from  his  hirth, 
at  Modena,  in  1523,  to  his  death,  in  1584,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town, 
therefore  appears  in  a  German  shape ;  the  old  philologist  and  antiquary 
being  held  up  in  the  title-page  as  '  a  pattern  for  all  students.'  The 
biography,  which  is  very  short,  but  wmch  is  very  fully  illustrated  by 
historical  notes,  and  is  mllowed  by  a  list  of  the  works  of  Sigonius,  and 
the  different  editions  of  them  that  have  appeared,  is  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning. 


Atlante  Linguistico  d*  Europa,  (A  Language  Atlas  of  Europe.)     By 
B.  BioNDELLi.     Vol.  L     Mlano.     1841. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  Italian  literature  on  the  appearance  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  and  hope  that  the  subsequent  portions  may  be 
worthy  of  the  fiirat,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  an  introductory  volume. 
The  author  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  and  has  avaUed  himself 
of  the  researches  of  many  of  the  Germans  who  have  laboured  most  dili- 
gently in  the  investi^tion  of  this  department  of  man's  history.  He 
has  never,  however,  allowed  his  erudition  to  obscure  his  style,  which  is 
dear  and  agreeable ;  and  some  omissions,  which  may  be  pointed  out  in 
this  introductory  epitome  of  the  whole  work,  may  easily  be  supplied  as 
the  remaining  volumes  are  going  through  the  press. 

Mr.  BiondeUi  divides  we  Indo-European  languages  into  eleven 
families :  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Gaelic,  the  Cymrish,  the  Alba- 
nian, the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the  Scandmavian,  the  Sla- 
vonian, and  the  Lettish.  Each  of  these  is  treated  of  separately,  and  the 
best  authorities  are  indicated  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  more 
in  detail. 

In  his  classification  of  the  Indian  languages,  BiondeUi  has  still  much 
to  leam  from  the  Germans.  He  frdls  into  the  old  error  of  supposing 
the  Sanscrit  to  have  been,  even  in  its  origin,  not  the  general  languaG;e 
of  a  nation,  but  the  dialect  of  a  class ;  for  a  lanmage  used  only  by  ihe 
learned  we  should  scarcely  be  disposed  to  qualily  otherwise  than  as  a 
dialect  He  attributes  also  to  the  Arabic  far  too  extensive  an  influence 
over  the  modification  of  oriental  languages.  The  native  countiy  of  the 
Lin^a  2Sngarica,  or  g^sy  dialect^  he  places  with  mat  confidence 
on  &e  Northern  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  promises  in  ue  course  of  his 
work  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  question.     The  Cingalese  he  ranges 
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amone'  the  Sanscrit  dialects,  and  in  this  he  is  at  direct  variance  with 
Clou^  and  Rask. 

Among  his  authorities  relative  to  the  Persian  family,  Sejffarth  and 
Beer  are  omitted.  The'original  home  of  the  Persian  he  places  in  Bactria. 
He  differs  with  some  of  the  best  Grerman  inquirers  in  the  same  field  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Pelvi,  which  he  looks  on  as  the  parent  of 
the  Persian. 

In  pointing  out  the  vast  extent  over  which  the  Celtic  races  were  for- 
merly spread,  ULyria  and  other  portions  of  south-eastern  Europe  ought 
not  to  have  been  forgotten.  Biondelli  &;ives  some  interesting  details 
relative  to  the  Celtic  settlements  formed  in  some  parts  of  America, 
where  the  original  language  and  manners  are  maintained  to  the  present 
day.  The  attempt  to  divide  the  Celtic  into  two  families — Gaelic  and 
Cymrish — will  scarcely  succeed;  and  though  the  Celts  may,  at  an  early 
period,  have  found  their  way  to  America,  yet  to  derive  their  language 
thence,  is  a  somewhat  hardy  speculation. 

The  suggestions  relative  to  the  Albanian  race  are  bold,  new,  and 
well  deserving  of  attentive  consideration.  Here,  indeed,  Biondelli  is 
more  at  home  than  among  the  Celts  and  the  Indians.  He  supposes 
the  Albanian,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  of 
south-eastern  Europe. 

Our  author  values  somewhat  too  highly  the  antique  purity  of  the 
Islandic,  and  still  more  that  of  the  modem  Frisian  ;  out  liis  firank  re- 
searches into  the  dialects  and  literature  of  the  Grerman  and  Slavonian 
tribes  are  far  beyond  what  we  could  have  expected  from  an  Italian. 

These  brief  remarks  do  but  scant  justice  to  a  work  like  the  present, 
but  when  one  or  two  more  volumes  have  appeared,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
return  to  Mr.  Biondelli's  erudite  inquiries. 

The  present  volume  is  accompanied  by  the  first  part  of  an  atlas,  con- 
taining, among  others,  two  maps  entitled  Regno  delle  Lingue  IndO' 
Europee,  and  Prospetto  Typografico  delle  Lingue  parlate  in  Europa. 
To  the  first  is  added  a  comprehensive  and  convenient  tabular  survey  of 
the  Indo-European  languages.  The  work,  when  complete,  is  likely  to 
be  voluminous,  for  the  author's  plan  is  extremely  comprehensive: 
being  divided  into  no  less  than  seventeen  distinct  sections,  while  to  these 
a  Canclusiane  is  to  be  added. 


1.  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichls.  (Fragments  from  the  Bio- 
graphy of  a  Scamp.)  By  Joseph  Babon  von  Eichendoiiff. 
Berlin.     1842. 

2.  IVien  vor  vierhundert  Jahren.  (Vienna  Four  Centuries  ago.)  A 
Novel  in  2  volumes,  by  Edwahd  Bbeier.     Vienna.     1842. 

3.  Der  Missiondr.  (The  Missionary.)  A  Novel,  by  A.  von  Stern- 
BEBG.     Leipzig.     1842. 

4.  Die  Familie  Treuenfeh.  (A  Tale  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.)  By 
M.  RiCHTEB.     Leipzig.     1841. 

5.  NoveUen.    (Tales.)    By  Bbuns  Henbicus.     Leipzig.     1841. 
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&  matorUeher  Somum.  (An  Hiatorical  Na?eL)  By  Fa.  Lubo- 
JATZKT.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     Grimma.     1841. 

7.  Bos  BhOende  Herz  wm  CkrMmrg.  (Hie  Bleeding  Hewi  cx£ 
Chrisibaig.)  An  Higtorical  Navd  of  tibe  CMden  Time  of  Praaas. 
By  FEBsarAin>  Scmuawca,     Meiasen.     1841. 

8.  Crrtrf  Ladr^niy  oder  die  Todtemkrone.  An  Histaiinil  and  Romaatie 
Picture  of  the  Time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  EaxBT  Schu- 
bert.    Leipz^.     1841. 

9.  £He  Sckwarzen  Hautren.  (The  BUdc  Hmaan.)  By  Auouar 
Leibbock.     Leipdg.     1841. 

10.  Xenioy  Toehler  de$  Grosrfiiratm  Boris  Godmmow  «o»  Rmsdamd. 
(Xenia,  Daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Boris  Godesov  of  Russia.) 
By  J.  Sabtorl     Danzig.     1842. 

n.  Aus  der  Schnde  des  Lebens.  (From  tiie  Sdiocd  of  life.)  By  A. 
QosDBow.    Btirttgart.    1842. 

12.  Linchen,  oder  ErziehungsresuUalte.  (The  Residts  of  Educa- 
tion.)    By  Db.  Scbiff.     Hambmg.     1841. 

13.  Der  Kerkermeister.  (The  Gaoler.)  By  F.  M.  Wahobnheix. 
Leiwg.     1842. 

14.  Die  Seelenverkatifer.  (The  Soul  Sellers.)  By  F.  M.  Wab- 
OENHEiM.     3  vols.     Brunswick.     1841. 

i'S.  Myosotis.  By  Amelia  voh  Schoffe,  gebcMne  Wmae.  Leipog. 
1841. 

16.  Die  Verwamdien  in  CopenkageH.  (Our  Relatkms  in  Copenhagen.) 
ByPsKSOBoao.     3  toIs.     Leipzig.     1841. 

17.  Ibrahim  Paeeha.  An  Histori«d  Picture  of  ihe  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.    By  Geobge.     Leipzag.     1841. 

18.  Die  Marquise  de  Noverre.     By  M.  Doerino.     Lapdg.     1842. 

19.  NoveUen.  (Tales.)  By  Jtjuvb  SmDLm.    Leipag.     1842. 

20.  £fygea  und  Eros.  Bin  Cyklus  inierressanier  BadegescMekiem, 
von  BoREMUS.     3  vols.     Leipzig.     1842. 

21.  Mein  Wanderbueh.  (My  Roadbook.)  By  C.  Heblossohh.  2 
Tols.     Leipzig.     1842. 

22.  Grenzery  Narren^  und  Lootsen,  (BcKrderers,  Fools,  and  I^ots.) 
By  Ernst  Wix<lc6MM.    2  vols.    Leipzig.     18'42. 

23.  ErzstufenfUr  1842.  (A  Collection  of  Tales.)  By  Ida  Fbick. 
Dresden.     1842. 

24.  Die  Bandomire.    By  Heinbich  Lattbe.    2  vols.    Mitau.  1842. 

25.  Diedrei  8ckme$Um.  (The  Three  Sisters.)  A  jNotcI,  byCnU. 
Ltbx.     Leipzig.     1842. 

26.  Das  Schloss  Loevestein  im  Jahre  1570.  (The  Caatle  of  Loeve- 
steiu]nlo70.   An  Historical  Novel  of  the  Eighty  Yean' War.)    By 

J.  VAN  DEB  HaOE.      3  vols. 

27.  Skizzen  aus  der  vomehmen  Wdt.  (Sketches  of  Higli  Life.) 
Vol.1.     Breslau.     1842. 

28.  Abendfahrten  auf  den  Laguncn.  (Evemng  Excurrions  on  the 
Lagoons.)  An  Historical  Novel,  from  the  papers  of  a  cefebrated 
Cantatrice,  by  Georo  Lotz.     3  vols.     Hambuig.     1842. 
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QB,  DoM  TyT€iUr  Bauem^M.  (The  Peasant  Game  <^  the  Tynd.) 
Cliaraeterislie  FSotares  of  the  years  from  1809  to  1816.    2  toIs. 

dO.  ^»r  nmd  zwanzig  Stunden.  (Twenty-four  Houis.)  By  C. 
EhLAEZx^ER-MAirFKLD.    Leipw.    1842. 

31.  IXe  Judaic  und  die  KreuTfahrer  in  England^  unter  Eiehard 
JLtpewenherz.  (The  Jews  and  the  Cnisadm  in  England,  under 
Ricbaid  Coeor  de  Lion.)  By  Euoen  Rispart.  2  vols.  Leipzig. 
1841.. 

32.  Zhn  CatioSy  PratendetU  van  Spamen.  (Don  CariioB,  the  Spanish 
Pretender.)     By  H.  £.  B.  Bsuori.     3  vols.     Leipsig.     1642. 

3a.  Der  Zo^ng  der  Naiur.    (Hie  Pupil  of  Nature.)     A  Noyel,  by 

la.  MciSLBACB.     Altona.     1842. 
34.    G^esomMefce  ^OM&M  (The  €<^lecied  Tales)  of  FiLA^iTZ  Bebthoi^^ 

Edited  by  Lcjdwxo  Txecx.     2  v<4s.     Leipzig.     1842. 

Among  the  tales  and  novels  of  which  the  titles  have  here  been  enu^ 
merated,  there  are  many  of  which  it  will  be  most  charitable  to  say 
nothings  and  of  which  the  only  redeeming  quahtv  is  their  brevity. 
The  German  novelist  is  not  boimd,  like  hb  &ilow-laoourer  in  London, 
to  the  prescribed  length  of  three  volumesy  but  may  nuike  his  story  as 
short  or  as  long  as  he  will,  limiting  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  to  two 
volumes,  to  one,  or  even  sending  hb  little  narratives  out  to  the  world 
by  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  when  each  is  too  diminutive  to  be  usheied 
forth  by  itselfl  In  the  above  list,  there  are  but  few  tales  that  occupy 
more  than  one  volume,  and  that  volume  is  mostiy  a  dwarf  compared  to 
the  bulky  tomes  issued  in  such  quick  succession  from  the  fiactories  of 
Marlborough-Street  or  Burlington-Street. 

The  Baron  von  £ichendor£rs  Scamp  is  but  a  half-and-half  vagabond. 
The  German  word  Taugenichts  is  fiur  too  severe  for  him,  for  the 
feUow  is  good  for  something;  he  can  play  the  fiddle,  and  not  only 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  but  a£Pord  good  entertainment  to  tiie  Ba- 
ron's' readers.  ^  Eichendorff  was  haraly  the  man  to  paint  a  scamp; 
for  the  worst  scamp^  in  passing  through  his  hands,  had  certainly  been 
converted  into  something  upon  which,  though  we  might  not  esteem  it, 
we  should  be  sure  to  look  indulgentiy.  jEachendorff  has  long  been  an 
active  contributor  to  the  light  literature  of  his  country;  and  all  his 
works,  whether  in  verse  or  prose^  preserve  the  same  goodhumoured, 
easy-going  character  that  has  recommended  him  to  the  kindness  and 
indulgence  of  idle  and  uncritical  readers.  The  Baron  wants  vigour, 
and  many  tilings  beside ;  but  he  has  a  certain  grace  and  humorous 
badinage,  which  appear  nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  in  his  smaller 
poems,  of  which  a  collection  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1837.  The  tale 
now  before  us  is  neatiy  told ;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  been  printed 
before,  and  tiiat  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  present  edition  has 
notiiing  new  about  it,  we  believe,  but  tiie  clever  illostrations  from  the 
pencil  of  SchrOdter,  of  Dusseldorf. 

Stembei^fifs  ^  Missionary'  is  a  Moravian,  who  wanders  forth  on  his 
nussion  of  love  to  the  new  world.     The  scene  opens  immediately  after 
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the  death  of  Ziinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who  at  his  death  be- 
queathed his  spiritual  authority  OTer  his  disciples  to  his  daughter  Sarah. 
At  least  the  elders  of  the  sect  had  not  heen  ahle  to  gather  more  than 
that,  from  the  feehle  and  imperfectly  articulated  words  of  the  dying 
man.  Zindendorf,  however,  nad  Im  three  daughters,  each  nioned 
Sarah,  and  the  difficulty  was,  to  know  which  of  them  ihe  father  had 
intended  for  his  successor.  The  elders,  after  much  deliberation,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  youngest,  a  widow  residing  in  Paris,  who  made  her  ap- 
pearance among  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  flock  of  2Smendor^  with 
a  splendid  equipage,  and  a  host  of  servants.  The  embarrassments  d 
the  lady  herself  in  so  unsuitable  a  situation,  and  still  more  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  flock,  have  been  woven  by  the  author  into  an  inter- 
esting narrative,  well  worthy  of  the  repute  ne  had  before  acquired. 

Sternberg  has  now  been  about  ten  years  before  the  German  public 
as  a  novelist.  His  first  work  was  Fortunate  a  fairy'tale,  which  has  been 
rapidly  followed  by  a  multitude  of  tales,  none  of  which  can  be  said  to 
betray  any  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  they  must  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press.  His  Die  Zerrissenen  had  a  great  success,  and 
the  word  itself  became  a  password  in  familiar  conversation  through- 
out Germany.  His  Lessing  has  likewise  enjoyed  popularity,  notwith- 
standing its  constant  violation  of  local  and  historical  truth.  His 
Moliere,  intended  as  a  companion  to  Lessing^  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  failure.  But  in  all  his  works  we  find  good  taste  and  a 
fertility  of  invention,  while  his  dialogues  are  full  of  spirit,  and  oflken 
the  happiest  aphorisms  are  put  into  9ie  mouths  of  his  characters.  It 
is  in  his  shorter  tales,  however,  that  Sternberg  is  most  happy ;  when  he 
has  attempted  to  expand  his  subject  into  a  novel  of  several  volumes,  he 
has  seldom  been  equally  success&l. 

The  Family  of  Treuenfels  is  firom  the  pen  of  an  author  who  after  a 
long  interval  comes  again  before  the  public,  but  with  a  work  by  no 
means  calculated  to  support  his  former  reputation.  Something  better 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  to  whom  we  owe  the  Old  Man  of 
Fronteja^  and  Kurt  der  Jagerbursche. 

Lubojatzky's  Historical  Novel  is  a  striking  and  well- drawn  picture 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Paris  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  work  is  yet  to  come  ;  and  though  there  can  be  littie  of 
suspense  as  to  the  winding  up  of  a  tale  founded  on  events  of  such 
recent  date,  we  must  condemn  this  piecemeal  system  of  publication. 
Who  will  not  have  forgotten  the  incidents  of  the  first  two  volumes 
when  the  third  appears  ? 

Xenia  is  from  a  well-known  pen,  but  will  not  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  autiioress.  Sartori  is  only  an  assumed  name;  the  laay's  real 
name  is  Neumann. 

The  School  of  Life,  by  Quednow,  appears  to  be  the  coup  d'essai  of  a 
young  author,  who  possesses  information  and  good  perceptive  power, 
but  after  making  an  excellent  plot,  has  spoiled  it  in  the  working  out. 
There  is  much  that  is  really  promising  in  this  littie  tale. 

Blood,  murder,  robbeiy,  incest,  perjury,  seduction,  madness,  bias- 
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pHemy,  and  bombast^  are  mingled  in  edifying  confusion  to  make  up 
W^angenheim*s  Gaoler,  a  concatenation  of  norrors  suited  to  the  morbid 
taste  of  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  utterly  revolting  to  common 
sense  and  good  feeling. 

Dr.  Scbiff's  novel  of  Linchen  deserves  notice  only  on  account  of  the 
dishonest  manner  in  which  the  author  and  the  public  have  been  dealt 
with  by  the  publisher.  Dr.  SchifF  some  years  ago  published  a  tale 
under  the  title  of  Die  Ohrfeige,  The  thine  had  no  more  success  than 
it  deserved,  but  the  copyright  having  passed  in  due  time  into  the  hands 
of  another  bookseller,  a  new  titlepage  was  printed,  and  the  old  tale  put 
forward  under  the  new  title  of  Linchen,  The  author  published  a  deda«- 
ration  in  the  newspapers,  with  a  view  to  exonerate  himself  £rom  all 
participation  in  so  gross  a  fraud;  but  the  speculating  man  of  trade 
came  forth  with  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  insinuated  that  the  author 
had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  trick.  A  fraud  precisely  similar 
has  been  played  by  another  Grerman  bookseller  with  August  Lewald's 
Seydelmann  und  das  deutsche  Schauspiel^  which  has  just  been  brought 
out  as  a  new  book,  under  the  title  of  Seydelmanny  ein  ErinnerungS" 
huchfilr  seine  Freunde, 

AmaHa  von  Schoppe*s  novels  already  fill  from  120  to  130  volumes, 
though  the  lady  has  scarcely  been  more  than  fifteen  years  before  the 
public ;  and  though  she  is  a  woman  of  talent,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
her  works  should  be  hastily  planned  and  very  imperfectly  finished.  The 
collection  of  tales  published  under  the  tide  of  '  Myosotis,'  bears  the 
usual  characteristics  of  Amalia's  former  writings.  Her  historical  tales 
show  extensive  reading,  and  just  enough  power  to  make  us  regret  thai 
so  little  pains  should  be  expended  on  them.  Among  her  writings  none 
is  calculated  to  excite  more  interest  than  the  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem 
Lebeny  published  in  1838,  in  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  her  own  history 
is  represented  under  that  of  Clementine.  If  so,  she  presents  herself  to 
the  public  as  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  character^  intelligent  but  un- 
impassioned,  of  a  frank  and  energetic  disposition,  and  devoid  of  prudeiy 
and  false  sentiment.  A  son  of  Amalia  von  Schoppe,  we  perceive,  has 
lately  come  before  the  public  as  a  translator  from  the  French. 

Mein  Wanderbuch  is  a  lively  story  enough,  with  some  good  pictures 
of  modem  manners. 

Willkomm  is  a  favourite,  and  deservedly.  He  is  most  successful 
where  a  bold  landscape  forms  the  background  to  his  pictures.  His 
borderers,  on  the  present  occasion,  are  the  mountaineers  between  Bo* 
hernia  and  Lusatia ;  his  pilots  are  the  denizens  of  the  island  rock  Heli- 
goland. 

Ida  Prick's  writings,  so  far  as  literary  worth  goes,  cannot  be  ranked 
above  the  commonplace,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
her  evident  wish  to  raise  her  own  sex  by  an  improved  system  of  educa* 
tion.  She  is  an  advocate  for  female  emancipation,  but  her  object  is  not 
a  subversion  of  existing  social  relations.  She  envies  her  male  friends 
the  greater  freedom  they  enjoy,  but  does  so  only  because  she  sees  in 
that  freedom  the  means  of  obtaining  greater  knowledge,  and  a  more 
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vigOTOOB  developiiieiit  of  the  mind.  This  loiagmg  to  overbomid  tlie 
limits  prescribed  to  the  sphere  of  womaiiy  is  in  our  aathoress  free  frtm 
all  frivolity,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  has  manifested 
itself  only  at  a  mature  period  of  life.  In  the  collection  of  tales  here 
presented  to  as,  there  is  little  either  to  praise  or  condemn. 

The  BandanUre  is  an  ercellent  subject  well  treated ;  the  stoij  is 
fall  of  happj  situations,  and  the  interest  admirablj  sustained  to  the 
last.  The  provincial  history  of  Courland,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  is 
turned  to  good  account,  but  more  skill  might  have  been  shown  in  bloid- 
ing  the  fictitious  with  ilie  historical  portion  of  the  novel.  Laabe,  the 
author,  is  one  of  the  writers  of  '  Youn^  Germany.'  He  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  durown  into  prison ;  ana»  as  all  his  works  were  prohi- 
bited, they  had  for  several  yeaxs  to  be  published  anonymously ;  bat 
Laube  has  outlived  ihe  days  of  persecution,  his  former  offences  axe 
forgotten,  and  ^he  is  now  kaown,  less  as  a  political  demagogue^  than 
as  one  of  the  best  tale-writers  of  hb  time.  Among  his  most  suc- 
cessful works  are:  Dasjunge  Europa^  Die  Schautpiderinn^  Modermt 
CharakterisHken,  and  Ins  Gcrres  und  Aihamuius,  a  punphlet  on  the 
religious  disputes  raised  by  the  collision  between  the  King  of  Prnssia 
and  the  Ardibishop  of  Cologne. 

Das  Schlass  Laevettein  is  a  translation  £rom  the  Dutch.  The  novd 
appeared  in  Holland  in  1839,  and  its  great  success  there  has  caused 
several  translations  to  appear  simultaneously  in  Germany.  Hie  woik 
18  unquestionably  one  of  very  high  merit,  but  there  is  no  probabili^  that 
it  will  ever  excite  anywhere  else  the  interest  which  has  been  manifested 
for  it  in  Holland. 

The  authoress  of  Sketches  of  High  Life  and  of  Schloss  Goczyn  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  living  lady  writers  of  Germany.  This 
first  volume  of  a  new  series  comprises  the  history  of  a  young  authoress^ 
who  is  introduced  to  us  under  the  name  of  Maria  von  Unruh.  The  scene 
is  laid  at  the  country-seat  of  a  noUemap,  where  the  young  lady  is  ex- 
pected as  a  visiter.  A  strong  prejudice  is  awakened  against  her.  Among 
some  she  is  disliked  merely  because  she  writes ;  others  are  determined  to 
keep  aloof  from  her  because  they  expect  to  find  her  supercilious  and 
vain.  Among  those  most  prejudiced  is  the  young  Count  of  Solms. 
Maria  appears,  and  her  gentle  and  unaffected  manners  win  for  her  eveiy 
heart.  The  young  count  becomes  her  warm  admirer,  offers  her  his 
hand,  is  accepted,  and  then  seeks  to  extort  from  her  a  promise  not  agun 
to  write.  Maria  feels  the  demand  as  an  insult,  refuses  to  unite  her  fate 
with  one  who  thus  intimates  a  condemnation  of  her  former  career,  and  is 
soon  convinced  that  what  she  had  taken  in  herself  for  love,  was  merely 
admiration  of  the  Count's  personal  advantages  and  afi;reeable  manners. 
The  Count  travels  away  to  digest  his  mortification,  and  the  young  lady  is 
soon  taught  to  distinguish  between  real  affection,  and  a  passing  capnoe. 
Several  secondary  characters  are  grouped  around  the  prindpal  person- 
ages, and  the  whole  forms  an  extremely  pretty  tale. 

The    works    of    Georg    Lotz    are    certiunly   common-place,    but 
ihe  wonder  is  that  a  man  who  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his 
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life  has  been  blind  and  depriTed  of  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  should 
not  only  hold  his  place  among  the  fertile  novelists  of  the  day,  but 
should  for  several  years  past  have  edited  a  periodical,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  entirely  of  his  own  composition.  The  constant  occupation 
in  which  his  mind  is  thus  kept,  has  prevented  him  from  sinking  into 
despondency,  and  strangers  who  visit  him  are  astonished  at  the  cheerful 
and  lively  conversation  of  one,  who,  unable  to  stir  from  his  chair  without 
aeeistanoe,  and  unblessed  with  the  light  of  heaven,  continues,  neverthe- 
less, by  his  mental  exertions,  to  maintain  himself  and  his  feimiiy  in 
honourable  comfort.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Lots  to  fina  in 
his  wife  a  woman  who,  since  he  was  overtaken  by  affliction,  has  softened 
the  bitter  cup  by  the  most  unremitting  devotion.  ELis  amanu- 
ensis and  his  nurse  alternately,  she  passes  nearly  every  moment  of  the 
day  by  his  side,  and  though  she  declines  every  invitation  that  would 
for  a  moment  remove  her  from  the  jperformance  of  a  never-ceasing 
task,  she  does  not  fail  to  make  her  house  as  attractive  as  her  means 
allow,  to  those  who  by  visiting  her  husband  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  monotony  of  his  life.  Lotz*s  writings,  as  we  have  said,  do  not 
rise  above  mediocrity,  but  who  could  have  the  heart  to  judge  otherwise 
than  indulgentiy,  of  what  has  been  written  under  circumstances  appa- 
rently so  adverse  to  literary  composition  ? 

The  Tyroler  Bauemspiel  is  a  work  of  merit  by  an  anonymous 
author,  who  evidentiy  knows  the  Tyrol  well.  Andreas  Hofer,  and  the 
other  heroes  of  the  Tyrolese  war,  are  sketched  with  a  bold  and 
animated  pencil,  and  we  local  dialect  and  picturesque  scenery  are 
turned  to  good  account. 


Deutsche  Dichter  des  Gegenwart     (German  Poets  of  the  Present 
Time.)  By  Augustus  Nodnaoel.  Darmstadt:  Diehl.     1842. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  offer  themselves  to  the  student  of  a 
foreign  literature,  none  are  greater  than  that  of  knowing  what  is  ac- 
tually going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  the  opinion  which  is  entertained 
of  modem  poets  in  their  own  country.  M.  NodnageFs  book,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  begun  (for  it  is  published  in  numbers) 
will  be  found  even  more  useful  in  England  than  in  nis  own  country.  He 
gives  a  biography  of  the  German  poets  of  the  day,  with  specimens  of 
their  works:  illustrated  with  copious  notes,  and  a  resume  of  all  die 
critiques  upon  them,  pro  and  coit,  which  have  appeared  in  the  various 
periodicals.  Thus,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  is  the  reader  put  into  the 
possession  of  a  quantity  of  information,  which,  without  such  assistance,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain.  The  first  number  treats  of  Freil^rath 
and  Eidendorff,  and  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  living  poets  is 
promised. 
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Die  Deutscken  und  Franzosetiy  nach  dem  Geiste  ihrer  Sprachen 
und  Spruchtoorter,  (The  Germans  and  French,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  their  Languages  and  Proverbs.)  By  J.  Venedey.  Heidel- 
berg: Winter.     1842, 

This  is  a  very  smart  and  in^nious  little  work,  though  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  the  author  is  propounding  a  serious  theoiy,  or 
whether  he  is  attempting  an  elaborate  sport.  The  view  he  maintains  is, 
that  the  language  of  a  nation  being  its  heart,  and  the  proverbs  being 
the  veins  to  carry  the  blood  into  all  parts  of  its  body,  it  is  in  these  that 
the  true  essence  of  the  people  is  to  be  sought:  in  less  metaphorical 
terms,  that  the  peculiarities  of  a  nation  are  immediately  represented  by 
those  of  the  language  and  popular  sayings,  and  that  therefore  these  may 
be  consulted  as  the  true  index  of  national  character.  The  theoiy  is 
followed  out  with  much  acuteness,  first  through  the  language,  and  txien 
through  the  proverbs,  of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  i 

Thus,  the  French  are  shown  to  be  less  metaphysical  than  the  Germans, 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  neuter  gender.  They  could  only  grasp  at 
the  more  material  mvision  into  male  and  female,  and  could  not  concdve 
that  a  spiritual  glance,  like  that  of  the  Germans,  might  distinguish  a 
third  category.  When  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  occur,  the  French- 
man is  obliged  to  say,  //  tonne,  Uneige,  the  pronoun  'il'  meaning  'he' ; 
while  the  Germans  and  English  are  enabled  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
mystical  cause  of  these  events,  by  saying,  '  Es  donnert,  es  schneit,'  li 
thunders,  it  snows.  The  grammatical  forms  of  the  French  verbs  reveal 
new  truths  to  M.  Venedey.  Such  niceties  as  the  distinction  between 
*  J'avais  re^u'  and  *  J*eus  regu'  are  unknown  to  the  English,  Grermans, 
and  ancient  Romans,  but  belong  to  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  modem 
Italians.  This  shows  a  strong  resolution  in  the  latter  nations  to  bind 
the  past  to  the  present  as  long  as  they  can:  these  subdividons  of  the  past 
being  so  many  cords,  that  it  may  not  be  let  slip.  On  the  contrary,  the 
French  language  is  poor  in  its  future  forms,  and  the  Frenchman,  if  he 
entertains  a  conditional  wish,  must  use  a  present  or  past  phraseology, 
and  say,  *  Si  j*£u,*  or  "  Si  j'avais,"  while  the  German  has  a  conditional 
future  accurately  expressed,  namely,  *  Wenn  ich  diess  haben  werde.* 
From  this  peculiar  attachment  both  of  the  past  and  the  future  to  the 
present,  we  gather  the  principle  of  French  life:  immediate  enjoymenL 
The  past  is  divided  to  connect  it  to  the  present,  and  the  future  is 
hastily  anticipated. 

Tins  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  reasoning,  a 
method  which  he  pursues  at  some  length  in  treating  of  the  national  pro- 
verbs. By  thus  pointing  out  the  great  difference  of  the  two  nations,  he 
does  not  mean  to  fan  the  flame  of  mutual  hostility,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
to  bind  them  in  friendly  union,  by  showing  that  one  possesses  what  toe 
other  wants.  The  book,  even  if  m  earnest,  is  a  fanciful  one ;  but,  as  it 
is  well  managed,  and  written  in  a  lively,  *  Young  Germany'  kind  of 
style,  it  will  well  repay  an  evening's  perusaL 
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Ip  the  recentness  of  Russian  Literature,  and  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring the  language,  have  occasioned  it  to  be  tossed  almost  unno- 
ticed by  those  wno  profess  to  give  the  history  of  European  literature 
generally,  the  same  reasons  can  be  only  inpart  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  like  neglect  with  regard  to  that  of  roland.  What  has  been 
called  the  *  golden  age'  of  Polish  Literature,  was  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  The  language  had  then  been  developed,  fixed,  and  po- 
lished ;  and,  so  far,  the  PoUsh  writers  of  that  period  were  on  a  par 
-with  the  contemporary  English  ones  of  our  own  Elizabethan  age. 
Unknown,  too,  as  their  vernacular  productions  were  to  other 
countries,  the  elegant  Latinity  of  its  scholars  vindicates  Poland 
from  the  reproach  of  unlettered  barbarism.  The  name  of  Sar- 
biewsld,  familiar  to  almost  every  student,  fully  rivals  those  of 
Vida,  and  other  illustrious  writers  of  *  Leo's  golden  days.'  The 
Polisli  language  itself  has  of  late  years  had  a  fulness  and  power 
infused  into  it,  which  it  did  not  before  possess;  and  casting  off 
the  trammels  of  French  models,  and  of  the  con*ect  but  tame  and 
frigid  school  of  classical  imitation,  the  literatiu-e  is  now  displaying 
great  energy,  and  no  little  activity.  Mickiewicz  is  confe^edly  a 
master  spirit:  not  only  a  ffreat  PoUsh,  but  a  great  European 
poet:  one  whose  celebrity  has  extended  afar,  and  ^vill  remain 
permanent. 

Tlie  present  Table  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  could  be 
wished.  It  contains  but  few  dates  of  births,  and  some  of  those 
of  deaths,  indicated  by  an  *  prefixed,  are  to  be  considered  doubt- 
ful. Copious  as  it  is  m  regard  to  names,  Juszynki's  '  Dykcyonarz 
Poctow  Polskich'  has  proved  of  little  assistance  to  the  compiler, 
for  it  is  more  of  a  bibhoOTaphical  than  a  biographical  work :  be- 
sides which,  although  published  in  1820,  it  does  not  come  down 
to  that  period  by  about  a  century.     In  like  manner  Bentkowsky's 

*  Histona'  is  far  more  of  a  systematized  bibliography,  than  of  a 
histor)r.  Neither  do  Krasicki's  brief  notices  of  Polish  writers, 
or  similar  articles  in  the  *  Mala  Encyklopedya  Polska,'  furnish 
many  dates;  and  unlike  the  '  Conversations-Lexicon,'  the  *  Ency- 
tlopedya'  gives  no  account  whatever  of  living  writers,  relative 
to  whom  information  would  be  most  welcome.     Wiszniewski's 

*  History  of  Polish  Literature' will  be  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able should  it  be  continued  as  it  has  begun.  At  present  it  is 
no  more  than  a  beginning,  and  upon  such  a  scale  that  many 
years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  completed. 
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SIXTEENTH  TO  NINETEENTH  CENTDRT, 


1537 
1543 

1543 

1548 

1572,  July  2 

1579,  Feb.  S6 

1575 

1580 

1584,  Sept  22 

^584 

1585 

1586 

1600* 

1600* 

1608 

1608 
1609 

1610,  Feb.  2 

1612 
1616 
1616 
1625 
1629 

1629,  Aug.  21 

1632 

1643 

1644 

1649* 

1650* 


{KrxTcki,  Andrzej, 
Abp.  of  Gniemo 
Janicki,  Klemens 

{Kopemik  rCopemi- 
CU8)  NuxHaos 

Sigismund  7,  dies 

{Sigumumd   Augiutiu 
JagidanexylL 

Sambofczjk,  Greg. 

Bielski,  Martin    . 

Gomicki,  Lncas     . 

Kochanowski,  Jan. 

TnEecieski,  Andr. 
Dlugoflz  (Longinus) 
Stephen  Batori    . 
Kochanowski,  Fiotr. 
Rybinski,  Jan.    . 

Naglowicz,  Eey  of 

JKlonowicz,     Fabian 
Sebwtian 
WoUmunczyk,  Jan. 

Txeter,  Thomas  . 


Kraainsld,  Jan.   , 
Goraki,  Simon 
Pctrycy,  Sebastian 

Dombrowski,  Samuel 

{Bendonsky,  Szymon 
Szymooowicz 

Zimorowicz,  Szymon 

Sigismund  IIL 

Knapaki,  Gregorz 

(  Grochowski,  Stanial. 
(     Abp.  of  Lwow 
Zwardowaki,  Sam. 

Otwinowski,  Waleryan 


BOBM. 
1485 

1516 

1473 


1500 
1520 

1530 
1533 


1551 
1560 


1589 

1577 
1557 

1604 


{ 


{ 


\    About  1570  I 


His  writlngB  chiefij  in  latin. 

Latin  Poetry,  &c 
Cdebraited  AjBtrooomer,   Sk 

Foreign  Qiforler^,  tqL  xxt. 

p.  165. 

Great  patraa  of  letters. 
Eminent  vriter  of  lAtin  Foe- 

A  History  of  Poland,  the  M 
▼ritten  in  the  langnage. 

History,  &c.  "Dwonanin,' 
an  imitation  of  Cast^^fiane's 
"Cortegijuio,- 

Called  the  «*Fathar  of  FioliA 
Foetiy."  Seei^onnpBiter- 
Ceri^,  YoL  X3cr,  p.  168. 

History. 

Translated  Tano  andAootto. 

Eminent  Poet. 

Moral  and  PhiloMphical  Poe- 
try. 

Latin  and  Pblish  Poedr,  £»^ 
gies.  Lyrics,  &G. 

Poetry. 

Latin  Poetry:  "Tbestram 
Virtatom  Cazdinalis  Hosii, 
with  100  plates,  eiigr»«d 
by  himself;  Borneo  1^68. 
Polonio,"  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Pohind,  &c 

Poetiy. 

TransUted  Honoe,  AnstoUei 

Ethics,  &c 
Religious  Poetry,  ftc. 
His  "Slehnki,''  or  PMtontf. 

highly  esteemed.  . , 

Pastoral  Poetry,  "Sidanki 

&a 

PhUology ;  ROish,  GreA  ^ 
Latin  Dictionaiy. 

Sacred  Poetiy,  &c. 

DeaciiptiTe  Poetiy.  , 

Translations  from  Virgil  m 
OTid. 
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lyXEJD. 


1652 
1655 

1665 

1669 

1670* 

1677 
1679 
1685 

1685* 

169S 

1696 
17Q2 

1704 


1717 

1731 

1750* 
1760» 

1763 

1763 

1764 

1766 

1773, 

1774, 


Sept.  8 
Jan.  7 


1780 

1787 

1788 

1790 

1791» 

1793 

1796 

1796 

1796 
1801 


BrockiyJan    .     • 
Opalinaky.  Christopher 

{Sarhiewdd,  Maciej ) 
Kazimierz    .      3 

JoM  Quimir  (UfdiaUes, 

Gawmski,  Jan    . 

Kojalowkz,  Wojiech  . 
Fredro,  MaTiTiiiliaii 
Kochow8ki,Wespazyan 

JUstczycki,  Jedrze? 
Winoenty    .     .3 

Potodd,  Wadaw  .      . 

JanSobkakL 

iLnbominkiStanis. ) 
Heiaoliiis  .    .     > 

Zawaddd,  Bene^ct    . 

5  CanfMwnnaH  Albert) 
I     StankUw  .       .} 

( Jablonowski,   ^oxil 
X     Stanislair      .     3 

Fomnaki,  Antoni     •    , 
Skop,  Jeray  Kaiol 

Drushacka,EUzabeth 

Auanghu  IIL     . 
(  Stamidam^     Aug.  \ 
\     ekdtd  3 

\  Jablimowski,  Jozef  > 
I     Alexander     .     3 

Konarski,  Stanislaw 

5  Zaluaki,     Andrej. ) 
I     ffiahop  3 


Biahop 

1779,  Kov.  28  Bzewuaki,  Wencealaus 


BORN. 

1571 


1608 


1652 


Janocki,  Danid    . 

CWengierski,  Thoa.> 
(  Kajetan  .  \ 
Czechowicz,  Szymon 

Bohomolec,  Frandszek 

Zablocki,  Frandazek   . 

iStanislauSy    Aug.  \ 
abdicates      .         3 

Klok^Kr^yaztof   . 

I(  Naruszewicz^d-  ) 
(     am.  Bishop    .    > 
Minasowicz,  J.  Epif. 
Chodowiecki,  DaiLMic 


84 
1693 


1700 
1701 


1705 


1765 
1705 


1729 


{ 


{ 


1755,  Nor.  20  J 

1718 
1726 


An  eminent  scholar.    Poetry, 

6tc 
Satires,   *'  Juyenalis   Eedivi- 

ttia,"&c. 
Year  eminent  lAtin  Poet.  See 

Foreign  Quarterb/,  voL  xxv. 

p.  172. 

"Dworzanski,'*  or  Epigrams, 

Pastorals,  &c. 
Histoxy.    •*  Hist  Lithuana." 
Ethics,  History,  &c. 
History,  Lyric  Poetry,  &c. 
Translations   firom  Claudian, 

Statins,  &c. 
Poetry.  Translations  in  Yene 

of  Barday'a  **  Argenia," 

Religions  Poetry,  both  Latin 

ami  Polish. 
Yarioos  Works,  both  in  Pftwe 

and  Yerse. 
Poetry.    Translations  of  Lu- 

can's  '^Pharsalia,"  &c. 
"  Adyentores  of  Tdemachns," 

in  yerse.    Many  other  Pr^ 

ductions,  in  prose  and  yerse. 
Satires,  and  other  Works. 
Latin  Poetry,  &c. 
Celebrated  Poetess.    See  For. 

Quarterfyt  yoL  xxy.  p.  18  L 


Poetry. 

Polish  Legislation.  Organized 
the  public  schools. 

A  patriotic  enconrager  cf 
literature. 

Religious  and  Polemical  Writ- 
ings, &c.  See  For.  Quart 
yoL  xxy.  p.  178. 

Bibliography  and  Literary 
History. 

The  "  Organ,"  an  heroic-comic 
Poem;  ••  Pygmalion,"  "Ly- 
rical Drama,"  &c. 

Historical  Painter. 

Dramatist  "  History  of  the 
Polish  Stage." 

Comedies,  Pastoral  Poetry,  &c 

Natural  History,  Zoology,  and 
Botany. 

Numerous  literary  Works. 
Poetry,  Satires,  &c  See 
For.  Quart  yoL  xxy.  p.  175. 

Poetry. 

Cdebrated  Engrayer. 
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DIED. 
1801 

1802 

1807 
1808,  Aug. 

1806 

1808 
1809 
1810 

1812 

1813 

1812 
1812 

1813,  Feb.  8 

1817 
1818 

1819 
1820 
1820 
1820 


1822 

1823 

1825 
1826 

1826,  May  2 


SzymanowBki,  Jozef  . 

fKrasicki,  Ignatius,^ 
\     Biahopof  War- V 

l^    mia    ...    J 

KniaszniiiyDjoiiiziiu   . 

{Albertrandy,  Jan  ) 
Chrzciciel,  BUhop  5 

Dmochowski,  Francis . 

Godebski,  Col.  . 
Biclawski,  Jozef    . 
Drozdowski,  Jan.  . 


1826 


1829 


Kolontaj,  Hugo    . 


mis-) 


S  Trembecki,  Stanis- 

}     law 
Rynlerski    . 
Brodzinski,  Andrej 

Czacki,  Count  Tadeusz 

Kopczjnski,  Onufru 
Danbrowski 
5  Boguslawski,  Con- ) 


(     stant     .    . 


Karpinski,  Franciszek 


Felinski,  Aloizy 


Potocki,  Ct.  Stanislaw 

Molski,  Martin     . 

C  Czartoryiaki,  ] 

(     Prince  Adam      j 

Bohusz,  Xavier   . 

Staszyc,  Stanislaw    . 

Malczeski,  Antoni    . 

JOssolinski,  CtTen- 
czin      ... 


BORN. 

1748 

1734 

1750 
1731 


About  1739 


1737 

1765,  Aug.  8 
1735 

1751 
1741,  Nov.  4 


Poetry,   "lotten  on  Taale.* 

Transl&tion     of  Ybltaire'ft 

"  Zadig." 
The  *'  Polish  Voltaire."    See 

Foreign  Quarterfy^  toL  xkt. 

p.  174. 
Drama,    and    "Lyric    Poetry. 

See   Foreign  Quatterfy,  woL 

XXV.  p.  176. 

History  and  Antiquities. 

r  Translated  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
I       Young's  «*  Night  TbcKiglits'' 
]       &c  SeeFor.  Quarlerfy^TdL 
L      XXV.  p.  179. 
Patriotic  and  Martial  Pbetiy. 
Dramatic  writer. 
Comedy  Poetry,  &c. 
History,    Politics,    &c      His 
"  History  of  MyChmTuDes," 
and  some  works,  remain  on* 
published. 
Lyrical  and  Descriptrre  Po- 
etry, •*  Zofiowka,"  &C. 
Poetry. 
Poetry. 
Jurisprudencey&c.**  OFrawach 

Polskich,"  **  O  Zydach," 
Philology,PolishIiBngnage,&c 


1759 


1751 


1731,  Dec  1 

1746,  Jan.  1 
1755 


Biography,  **  Zycia  Slawnych 
Polakow,"  &c 

Poetry,  Hymns,  Translatiooi 
ofthePtohns,ficc  SeeJo- 
reign  Quarti^,  voL  xxv,  p. 
176. 

Poetry  and  Dram&  His  tra- 
gedy, **  Barbara  Bads- 
wiiowna,"  a  oetebrated  pro- 
duction. 

Eloquence.  Biographical  EI- 
oges,   translated   Wlnckd- 


Boguslawski,  Albert . 


1792 


1746 


1752 


I 


Lyric  Poetry.  Translation  oC 
^neid. 

Science  and  literature.  Co- 
medies. 

History  and  Antiquities. 

Poetry,  Geok)gy,  ate. 

Poetry.  **  Marya,"  &a  See 
Foreign  Quarierfy^  vol  XXT. 
p.  184. 

**  Notices  of  PoUsh  Aathon,** 
&c  See  Foreign  Qmariafy, 
voL  XXV.  p.  177. 

Celebrated  Actor  and  Dramatic 
Writer,  **  DziedaDramatyc- 
zne,'*  9  vols.  Warsaw, 
1820.  SeeForeign  Qturteriif, 
vol  XXV.  p.  180. 
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I>IBI>. 

1829,  Dec.  4 

1833 

1834,  Dec.  20 

1835,  June  17 
1835 

1835 

1836 
1836 

1841 


{Woronicz,  Jan,      I 
Archbp.of  Warsaw  ) 

GarczjOBki,  Ste&n.     , 

Mochnacki,  Maurice    . 


CCzartorjiska,        > 
i    Princess  Isabella  5 

Bandtke,  Sam.    < 


Brodzinski,  Casimir 

Beniatowicz 
Osainski,  Louis  . 


iinemcewicz,  Julian, 
Ursin 


Sniadecki,  Jan 


BOKN. 


1767 


1804 


1743 


1767 


•«  Eazania  czjU  Nauki"  (Ser- 
mons), **•  Sybilla,"  and  other 
Fioems,  Prose  Works.  See 
Foreign  Quarterfy,  vol  XXT, 
p.  179.  * 

History  and  Criiicism.  **  O 
literaturze  Polskiey,"  &c. 
As  a  critic,  a  supporter  of 
Romanticism. 

A  magnificent  work  on  "  Gar- 
dens." See  Foreign  Quor- 
terlg,  roL  xxr.  p.  181. 

History,  &c  "  Dziege  Naroda 
PolsMfego," 

Celebrated  Poet  and  Prose* 
writer.  "Zbior  Pism  Pro- 
zowych,"  or  literary  and 
Critical  Miscellanies,  &c. 
See  Foreign  .Quarierlg^  yqL 
xxT.  p.  179. 

Distinguished  ^oyelist  ]BBfl 
''Pojata"  esteemed  a  stand* 
ard  authority  for  language. 

Drama  and  Cntidsm. 
Spiewy  Historyczne,**  very 
popular;  **Lezba  and  Siora;" 
"  Jan  z  Teczyna,"  an  his- 
torical romance  ;  Life  of 
Sigismund  IIL;  "Visit  to 
Gen.Washmgton;"  Fables^ 
Dramafic  Pieces,  &c.  &c. 
See  Foreign  Quar.  vol  xxv. 
p.  178, 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics. 


LIVING  WRITERS,  &a 


Bentkowski,  Felix    .    . 

Bidowski,  Augustin 
Chodzko,  Jac.  Leonord 
Chodzko,  Alexander  . 

Czaykowski,  Michal 

Fredro,  Count  Jan  Maxi- 
milian 

Fredro,  Count  Ale3cander 
Holowinski  . 


BORN. 


1800,  Nov.  6. 


/ 


{ 


♦*  History  of  Polish  literature,"  a 
work  chiefly  bibtiographical. 

Poetry.  Translation  of  "Igor's  Ex- 
pedition." 

PoUtics  and  History. 

Poetry,  Translations  from  Oriental 
Poetry,  &c. 

National     and     Romantic     Tales. 

"Ukrainki,"  "Powiesci  Kozackie," 
&c 

Tragedies. 

Dramatic  Writer  of  talent  in  co- 
medy. Has  translated  some  of 
Shakspeare*s  pieces. 
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Gorecki,  Antoni 

Giabowslq,  Michal  . 
Jarocki 

Jelowidd,  Alexander . 

Kaxmicld  • 

KhuUi,  Winoenty    • 

Kozmian,  Eajetan    • 

XonBeniowiki 
Kianuki,   Gotrnt  Sigi»> 
mind  •       •       • 

Snsiewiki,  Joief  • 

Xropiniki 
Leiewel,  Joachim    • 


linde,  Bogmnfl 

Lakanewix 
HaciqowBk], 
Akz. 


Wadaw 


Mkkiewicz,  Adam   • 

Odymec,  Anton  Edward 

Okraazewaki  . 
Oleszczynsld,  Antoni 
Padnra,  Tomaaz      . 

Baczynaki,  Comit  Edwd. 

Scarbek,  Count  Erydeiyk 

Siemienaki,  Lngrsn  • 

Sbwadd,  Julina     • 

Szydlowski     . 
Tanaka,  Clementina 

Tomaszewaki,  BoDcza 

T^nnowaki 

Wenzyk,  Franciszek 

Wlszniewski,  Michal 

Woydcki 

Zaleaki,  Jozef  Bohdan 


Bour. 


1804,  Dec. 


■•( 


1786 


1792 


1796 


Highly  esteemed  Poet.    See  ^urcij^ 

Qmot.  toL  xz.  p.  140,  and  yoL  zzr. 

p.  184. 
Poetry.  His  PaUea  replete  with  aar- 

caam. 

«*SoiigB  of  the  Ukraine.''  KoTe]s,&CL 
Natural  Hiatcny. 
Hia  '*  WapomDienia"  an  inteicatiaf 

piece     of    antobiograpfay.       Hat 

edited  and  publiabed  many  FdUsh 

worka  atPaiia. 
Tragedy. 
Comediea. 
''Poliah  Georgica,"  Trandaticm    of 

Horace,  &c. 
Dramatic  Writer. 

Dramatic   Poetry,    ''Nieboska   Eo- 

medja"  (TheUndiTineComedyX  &c. 

Has  recently  obtained  great  popv- 

larity  by  hia  noTeb  and  warka  of 

fiction. 
Tragedy. 
History  and  Kamismatology.     See 

For,  Quarter^,  voL  xxv.  p.  186. 
Lexioognq[ihe&.    Hia  Polish.  DictaoB- 

ary,  in  6  Tola.  4to.,  an  admirable 

work. 

History  of  the  Reformation,''  &c. 

Juriaprodoiee,  PhikMophy,  &c. 

Novela,  &c.  '*PBn  Podatoli."  5  Toia. 

Paris,  1831. 
The  most  eminent  of  all  the  modem 

Poets  of  Poland.    See  Fot,  Quart 

ToL  xzii.  p.l45t  and  toL  zzt.  p.182. 
Translations  from  Scott,  Byron,  and 

Moore. 

Painter  and  EngniTer. 

National  Poetry. 

Writings  on  the  Fine  Arta,  &c. 
"Histoire  de  I'Art  Modeme."— 
Numismatology,  &c. 

Popular  and  dever  Novdiat,  and  wri- 
ter of  Sketches. 

Lyric  Poetry  and  Norrd-writing. 

Poetry.  "Kordjan,"  "Anhelli," -Bal- 
ladynay^ftc 

Poetry. 

Tales. 

"Jagdlonide,"  H]0toricPoem,ontlit 
union  of  Lithuania  and  Pdand. 

Poetry. 

Two  celebrated  Tragedies,  *^  Glinaki,* 
and  **Bole8Uns." 

'*  Histoira  Literatm^y  Pblskiej. 

National  Ballad  Poetry. 

Unrivalled  aa  a  Lyric  Poet 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE   CHANCELLOR   PASQUIER'S  RECEPTION   AT  THE 
FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

Parity  IQik  December,  1842. 

It  18  now  ten  months  since  the  Chancellor  Pasquier  snoceeded  to  the 
academical  chair  left  vacant  hy  the  death  of  the  Ahh6  Frayssinous, 
titulary  bishop  of  Hermopolis.  We  heard  yesterday  the  discourse  brought 
forth  after  this  lengthened  preparation,  as  well  as  Monsieur  Mignet's 
reply ;  and  if  in  the  empty  phrase  and  wearisome  diction  of  the  first,'we 
failed  to  discover  one  excuse  for  the  election  which  excited  such  general 
wonder  and  indignation  at  the  time,  we  may  admit  that  we  admired  in 
the  last  the  elegance  of  style,  the  adroitness  of  praise,  the  delicacy  of 
toudi,  with  which,  while  presenting  to  the  assembly's  notice  the  diams 
acknowledged  in  this  new  brother,  he  leaned  too  heavily  on  none,  lest 
he  should  find  them,  though  less  briUiant,  fragile  as  the  down  on  the 
butterfly's  wing,  and  inadvertently  wipe  them  away. 

Our  readers  probably  recollect  the  echo  of  French  surprise  (for  it  was 
loud  and  continued)  when  the  choice  of  this  grave  body,  instituted  by 
RicheBeu  "  to  cleanse  the  French  tongue  of  any  soil  it  may  contract  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people,  or  the  crowd  of  the  palace,  or  tlie  impurities 
of  chicanery,  or  the  bad  customs  of  ignorant  courtiers,''  fell  on  the 
Chancellor  rasqmer,  who  is  neither  statesman  nor  scholar,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  stood  with  his  books  by  his  side,  with 
acknowledged  merit,  with  dignity  imcompromised,  without  intrigue,  and 
without  success.  Pasquier,  who  has  produced  nothing,  though  he  pro- 
mises memoirs,  of  whose  matter  and  manner  we  have  every  right  to 
augur  ill,  taking  his  reception  speech  for  specimen,  concealed  nis  nullity 
beneath  his  chancellor's  robe ;  and  the  Academy,  while  it  flung  its  doors 
so  wide  to  pay  this  injudicious  homage  to  the  powers  that  be,  has  perhaps 
permitted  we  public  to  cast  too  close  and  scrutinizmg  a  glance  on  some  of 
the  occupants  of  those  seats  which  others  fill  so  worthily.  Faintly  ap- 
plauded only  when  he  himself  did  homage  to  the  venerable  and  accom- 
plished author  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity,  Monsieur  Pasquier's  speech 
aroused  few  sympathies,  though  itself  expressing  many,  more  or  less 
warm,  with  the  governments  he  has  served  in  turn,  and  to  which  he  has 
sworn  the  oath  grown  common  to  him  as  a  bow  through  his  cameleon 
Hfe.  Notwithstanding  the  encouraging  looks  of  Monsieur  de  Barante, 
who  sat  by  his  side,  receiving  fix>m  &  hand  each  heavy  page  as  its  tale 
was  told,  and  classing  it  for  its  long  sleep,  the  chancellor  seemed  to  feel 
his  position  irksome,  as  he  must  have  known  it  to  be  strange.     He 
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might  find  unpleasant  the  task  imposed  by  custom,  as  he  drew  tiie 
straight  undeviating  line  which  had  marked  his  jmdeoessor's  career, 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  meanderings  of  his  own.  The  coldness  of  most 
members,  and  the  sleep  of  some,  proved  the  little  interest  awakened : 
the  nod  of  Chateaubriand  was  protecting  rather  than  c;rate£ul :  the  veiy 
care  with  which  JStfignet  trod  showed  that  he  shunned  a  precipice :  and 
when  the  admiration  of  the  assembly  greeted  a  discourse  so  unlike  liis 
own,  the  new  member  grew  absorbed  by  degrees  till  he  sat  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  applauded  orator. 

The  speech  of  Monsieur  Mignet  is  subject  to  no  seyerer  criticism  than 
this  :  that,  seeking  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Academy,  he  was  mca« 
ingenious  than  convincmg.  "  After  the  just  preference  given  to  men 
of  letters f"  he  said,  "  where  could  the  Academy  better  bear  her  su&wLges 
^an  to  those  great  bodies  animated  by  the  breath  of  public  life  ?  It  is 
at  the  head  of  one  of  these  poHtical  bodies  that  the  Academy  has  sought 

Jrou.  Her  choice  was  not  merely  addressed  to  the  illustrious  friend  of 
etters,  but  mostly  to  the  orator,  who,  during  fifteen  years,  has  oontri- 
buted  to  the  glory  of  two  tribunes,  and  whose  able  speech  combated  in 
1815  those  exaggerations  of  the  law  ready  to  consecrate  and  extend  the 
excesses  of  party.  These,  sir,  form  your  title  to  the  seat  you  fill,  and 
are  the  reasons  of  our  choice."  Now,  the  alleged  just  preference  to  meo. 
of  letters  has  not  been  accorded ;  and,  moreover,  Monsieur  Pasquier  is  no 
statesman,  though  Mignet  was  so  careful  to  remind  us  that,  as  such,  an 
ancient  custom  authorized  the  Academy  to  receive  him  among  her 
members.  To  dub  the  statesman  was  more  easy  than  to  create  the 
author.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mignet,  that  !rasquier*s  name  was 
wanting  in  their  ranks,  because  that  of  his  ancestor  is  already  among- 
them,  in  a  place  of  merit;  and  all  that  his  descendant  has  proved 
is,  that  genius  and  lofty  conduct  are  by  no  means  hereditary. 

As  to  the  events  of  the  chancellor's  past  Hfe,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add  a  stroke  or  two  to  the  very  faint  outline  given  in  these  reception 
speeches.  He  was  bom  in  1766,  the  same  year,  we  think,  in  which  Lally 
Tollendal  went  gagged  to  the  scaffold:  we  believe  through  his  f&ther's  care. 
Before  '89  he  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  parliament ;  under  the  empire 
he  obtained  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  Conseil  d'  Etat,  and  might 
have  remained  there  unpromoted,  but  that  on  the  cashiering  of  Dubois, 
after  the  fire  at  the  Hotel  Schwartzenberg,  Baron  Pasquier  was  proposed 
by  his  friends  to  the  emperor,  then  desirous  to  gather  round  him  names 
of  note  in  the  old  parliaments.  So  he  became  Prefet  of  Police,  and  as 
such  allowed  himself  to  be  arrested  in  his  own  hotel,  and  imprisoned  in 
La  Force,  by  the  General  Mallet.  In  1814,  Napoleon  bavins^  denied 
him  a  coveted  place,  he  indited  two  angry  letters.  During  the  hundred 
days  he  strove  to  conciliate  in  vain.  He  was  three  times  minister 
during  the  restoration :  when  his  only  firmness  of  purpose  was  shown  in 
the  attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  which  Monsieur  Mignet  so  elo- 
quently and  delicately  alluded.  He  was  created  a  peer  by  the  elder 
branch,  and  named  president  of  the  chamber  of  peers  after  the  revoluti(»i : 
famous  then  for  the  silent  prudence  with  which  he  liad  held  aloof^  till 
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the  loayes  and  fishes  tremhliDg  in  the  balance  weighed  down  one  scale. 
He  was  chancellor  in  1837.  Above  all,  and  through  all,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  courtier.  These  are  the  merits  of  Monsieur  Pasquier, 
and  the  reasons  of  the  Academy's  choice.  Alfired  de  Vigny  is  only 
a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  philosophical  writer. 

In  Monsieur  Mignet's  retrospect  of  the  life  of  the  Abb6  Frayssinous, 
no  lon^r  cramped  by  his  subject,  he  enlisted  all  sympathies.  So  did  he 
also  when  he  recalled  the  noble  life  and  last  moments  of  Cuvier.  In  a 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  over  the  latter,  rests  Monsieur  Pasquier^s 
least  disputed  claim  to  literature.  We  agree  with  Monsieur  Mignet 
where  he  disagrees  with  Monsieur  Pasquier,  and  deplores  that  Cuvier 
should  have  given  to  state  affairs,  where  he  was  not  indispensable,  a 
time  which,  consecrated  to  science,  where  he  could  not  be  replaced,  would 
have  bestowed  on  the  world  some  immortal  works  the  more.  In  such  topics 
as  these,  in  short ;  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  in  a 
criticism  of  the  theologians  of  Louis  XIV.  *s  time  ;  in  aUusion  to  Chateau- 
briand, anddenunciation^ofde  Miustre;  Monsieur  Mignet  seemed  to  seek 
relief  from  the  dryness  of  the  task  more  peculiarly  allotted  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  an  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  a  literary 
body  by  the  incorporation  of  political  incapacities.  The  honours  it  offers 
talent  become  thenceforth  worthless ;  the  justice  it  asserts  is  a  mockery  ; 
the  very  spirit  of  such  a  society,  when  patched  with  political  influence, 
may  come  to  be  suddenly  changed.  There  is  no  need  of '  remplissage' 
(for  this  word  was  used)  as  long  as  men  are  designated  by  their 
country  to  fill  the  places  left  empty  ;  and  even  supposing  Monsieurde 
Vigny  m  possession  of  that  which  must  be  his  inevitably,  France  is  not 
so  poor  that  coming  vacancies  may  not  be  more  worthily  filled  than 
by  men  whose  chief  studies  have  turned  to  the  repetition  of  like  oaths 
to  many  masters,  to  the  pronouncing  villanous  sentences  in  the  chamber 
of  peers,  or  well-turned  compliments  on  the  new  year's  day.  Among 
the  vices  of  the  French  press,  we  must  not  forget  their  virtues,  and 
papers  of  all  opinions  have  avenged  the  cause  of  literaure  thus 
offended.  We  might  swell  our  observations  to  a  volume  by  quoting 
but  a  sentence  from  each  of  the  journals  which  have  made  Pas|uier'8 
chair  no  bed  of  roses.  We  will  cite  only  one.  ''  A  medal,*'  sayj  this 
writer,  ^'  is  about  to  be  struck  in  commemoration.  On  one  side  will  be 
a  woman,  young,  robust,  and  beautifrd,  representing  the  Acadeniy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  motto  *  Mulier  formosa  supem6  ;*  on  the 
reverse  of  the  coin  merely  the  head  of  Monsieur  Pasquier,  with  the 
words,  Desinit  in  piscem.' " 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LUERAEY  NOTICES. 

BELGIUM. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Maas,  between  Ruremond  and  Kessel,  a  fisbennao 
recently  discovered  some  remains  of  an  antediluvian  animal  of  eoormons  site. 
The  bones  already  found  consist  of  portions  of  the  spine  and  the  sbouMer- 
blade,  which  are  eigliteen  kilogrammes  in  weight  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  will  be  discovered. 

M.  Scharges,  of  Brussels,  has  recently  become  possessed  of  a  most  valuable 
bibliographical  treasure.  Amidst  a  heap  of  old  books,  whicrli  he  purchased 
from  a  priest  at  St.  Froud,  he  discovered  the  sixth  copy  of  the  first  Bible 
printed  at  Maintz.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Louis  XVIII.  gave  the  sum 
of  20,000  francs  for  M'Carty's  copy  in  1816. 

DENMARK 

A  Copenhagen  journal  (The  Fcedret)  announces  the  death  of  the  musical 
composer  Weyse,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Weyse  was  a  natiiv  <^ 
Altona,  but  settling  at  an  early  period  of  life  in  Denmark,  his  compositions 
became  marked  with  a  stamp  of  Danish  character  and  feeling,  which  in  some 
degree  intei^pepted  the  wide  continental  popularity  to  which  their  men'ts 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them.  He  was  very  celebrated  as  a  dtamatic 
and  lyric  composer.    His  sacred  writings  too  are  justly  admired. 

The  pope  has  presented  several  church  ornaments,  consisting  of  a  cbalice, 
a  holy  pyx,  and  a  painting  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  to  the  Catholic  church 
of  Copenhagen. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Thiers  has  lately  been  engaeed  in  collecting  materials  for  his  Histoiy 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Tuileries  have  been  freely  opened  to  his  examination.  He 
has  also  been  furnished  with  a  number  of  unpublished  documents  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Baron  Fain.  The  Baron  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
events  of  1812-13  and  14. 

The  artesian  well  at  Grenoble  continues  to  eject  a  torrent  of  pure  tepid 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  wooden  Belvidere  constructed  above  its  orifice. 
With  the  view  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  up  within  a 
eiven  interval,  some  successful  experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Louis 
Mulot.  Twenty-eight  seconds  now  afford  sufficient  time  for  pouring  inte  a 
large  bucket,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  1,800  litres  of  water.  This  mag- 
nificent spring  is  described  as  at  present  a  perfect  torrent. 

The  collection  bequeathed  by  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Dumont  tfUnriJIe 
to  the  Museum  at  Caen,  has  just  reached  its  destination.  Several  rare  and 
curious  objects  were  found  to  be  injured  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
they  were  packed,  and  great  care  and  skill  would  be  required  to  restore  tbem- 
The  arms,  articles  of  furniture,  and  manufactured  stuffs  were  exceedingly 
curious.  Not  the  least  remarkable  object  in  the  collection  is  the  jewel-case 
of  a  lady  of  Oceania.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and  is  surmounted  bj  a 
cover  much  resembling  a  jelly-mould.    Thb  casket  contains  a  girdle,  bracelets, 
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and  neckhoe  ionoed  of  human  teeth,  together  with  Tarious  other  trinkets 
made  in  the  islands  of  Vavitoo  and  Tonga. 

Id  its  sitting,  on  the  dth  of  Decemher,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  nroceeded  to  elect  a  member  in  the  room  of  Count  Alexandre 
de  Laborde.  The  choice  fell  on  his  son.  Count  Leon  de  Laborde,  the  author 
of  several  works  on  the  East,  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bible. 

On  the  front  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  d'Atalasse,  at  Rouen,  a  marble  tablet 
has  been  fixed  up,  with  the  following  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  : — '*  In 
this  house  was  bom,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1791,  Theodore  Gericault,  the 
painter  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Medusa." 

Colonel  Lagorsse,  one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of  Napdeon*s  army, 
died  on  the  11th  of  November,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  In 
early  life  Lagorsse  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  destined  to 
fill  a  professorship  ;  but  he  entered  the  army  during  the  revolutionary  wars. 
Napoleon  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  pope,  and  the  friendship  which  his 
Holiness  conceived  for  the  Colonel  materially  facilitated  the  negotiation  of 
the  Concordate.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  Colonel  Lagorsse  has 
employed  his  leisure  in  those  scientific  studies  for  which  he  manifested  a 
decided  predilection  in  early  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  w^as  mayor  of 
Gironville  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame. 

Baron  Pasquier,  who  is  75  years  of  age,  is  now  the  Patriarch  of  the  French 
Academy.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  heretofore  the  oldest  member,  is  73  years 
of  age. 

In  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Arago  made 
some  observations  on  the  comet  of  1842,  and  on  the  felling  stars  which  failed 
to  make  their  appearance  last  November.  He  availed  himself  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  remark  on  an  Aurora  Borealis  which  appeared  on  the  horizon 
of  Paris  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  which  almost  entirely  escaped  the 
notice  of  scientific  persons.  The  officers  of  the  Paris  Observatory  were,  how- 
ever, on  the  watch.  This  was  fortunate  ;  for  the  appearance  of  this  unex- 
plained and  still  inexplicable  phenomenon  becomes  peculiarly  important  when 
It  occurs  at  a  time  at  which  it  may  coincide  with  Uie  periodical  crisis  of  the 
meteors.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what  are  the  laws  which  govern  this  ap- 
proximation, or  even  if  such  approximation  really  exists ;  but  circumstances 
tend  to  prove  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  belongs  to  a  particular  class  of  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  or  is  dependant  on  various  matters  which  occupy  space 
in  the  celestial  regions.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  fiunily  as  the  falling  stars.  In 
eitlier  case  they  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  celestial  matter,  which  some- 
times comes  to  visit  our  distant  planet. 

GERMANY. 

Dr.  Kniewell,  of  Dautzic,  who  hod  been  long  absent  on  a  journey  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  England,  returned  home  in  November  last,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  shortly  publish  an  account  of  the  observations  he  made 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  The  attention  of  Dr.  Kniewell  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  religious  subjects,  and  in  a  German  paper,  called  the  Kircken 
Zeilung  (Church  Gazette),  it  is  stated,  that,  in  his  communications  with  his 
friends,  he  speaks  highly  of  the  progress  of  Protestantism  and  the  state  of 
Evangelical  religion  in  Switzerland  and  even  in  France,  but  of  that  of  England 
be  speaks  less  favourably.  He  is  reported  to  dread  the  success  of  Puseyism. 
On  that  subject  he  is  stated  to  be  quite  an  alarmist.  He  intends  to  enter  into 
very  extensive  details  on  the  various  sects  in  England,  and  as  the  views  of  a 
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piou3,  sincere,  and  learned  foreigner,  his  remarks  will  no  doubt  have  great 
interesL 

It  is  now  positively  decided  that  6dthe*s  house  at  Saxe-Weimart  together 
with  the  noble  collection  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  science  contained  in  it, 
is  to  be  purchased  by  the  German  Confederation,  as  a  national  monument. 
Tliis  gratifying  arrangement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  the  restoration  of  Gothe's  house,  for  this  purpose, 
has  always  been  an  object  of  particular  interest.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  heirs  and  trustees  of  Giithe  for  the  purchase 
of  the  house  and  collections. 

Professor  Gesenius,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  died  on  the  2dd  of  October, 
after  a  short,  but  painful  illness.  Gesenius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments, and  a  favourite  lecturer  at  the  university.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Halle  AUf^enieine  LUeraiur^Zeiiune,  and  the  writer  of  many  admirable 
critical  articles  which  have  appeared- in  tliat  publication  since  the  year  1828. 

The  German  journals  mention  an  interesting  discovery  recently  made  in 
Bohemia,  of  a  chest  containing  documents  of  great  historical  importance 
relating  to  Wallenstein.  The  papers  consist  of  autograph  letters  of  the 
celebrated  Genera),  and  other  documents  calculated  to  throw  light  on  some 
events  of  Wallenstein's  life  hitherto  enveloped  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 

Edward  Bendemann,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  young 
artists  of  Germany,  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  disabled  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art,  by  an  incurable  weakness  of  sight,  likely  to  end  in  blind- 
ness.    He  had  consulted  a  multitude  of  medical  men,  without  deriving  the 
least  benefit  from  their  advice,  and  was  meditating  a  retreat  from  tlie  world, 
when  lately,  as  he  was  returning  from  Italy,  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
celebrated  oculist.  Dr.  Jiiger,  of  Vienna.     Jager,  it  seems,  immediately  de- 
clared the  affection  of  Bendemann  to  be  a  hypochondria  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  the  best  cure  would  be  to  resume  gradually  hut  immediately,  and 
without  the  least  fear,  his  former  avocation.    The  Fruuian  Slate  Gazette 
says  that  Bendemann  has  followed  the  counsel,  and  has  already  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  from  it ;  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  of  his 
entire  recovery.     Bendemann,  now  in  his  dlst  ^ear,  established  his  popu- 
larity in  Germany,  about  ten  years  ago,  by  his  celebrated  picture  "  The 
Mourning  Israelites.**    The  idea  of  this  picture,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
city  of  Cologne, is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  137  th  Psalm :— '*  By  the  river 
of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion." 
The  picture  has  been  more  than  once  engraved,  among  others  by  Ruschweyb, 
and  in   Count  Raczynski's   **  Histoire  de  PArt  modeme  en    AUemagne.*' 
When  this  picture  appeared  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1832,  it  at  once  esta- 
blished the  author's  reputation.     His  *'  Two  Maidens  at  the  Well"  appeared 
next  year.     His  third  great  picture,  at  present  the  property  ofthe  King  of 
Prussia,  was  "  The  Prophet  Jeremias  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem"     It  was 
criticised  at  Berlin  by  some,  but  at  Paris,  where  it  appeared  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1837,  it  was  hailed  with  undivided  and  enthusiastic  applause.    The 
"Jeremias"  and  the  "Mourning  .'ews"  are  the  pictures  on  which  Bendemann's 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  but  his  ''Harvest"  and  similar  pictures,  of  a  lyrio* 
idyllical  style,  are  evidentl]^  his  own  favourites,  and  will  perhaps  by  posterity 
be  valued  beyond  his  historical  pieces. 

In  Austria  the  proportion  which  the  manufacturing  population  bears 
to  the  agricultural  is  as  9,  in  Prussia  18,  in  France  36,  in  England  45  to 
100.  The  population  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  is  to  that  residing  in  villages 
and  on  the  lands  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  100,  in  Austria  23,  in  France 
33,  in  England  oO.  The  machine  power  in  England  is  equal  to  that 
of  2,500,000  horses  or  13,000,000  men.     Machine   power  in  Germany, 
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inclusive  of  the  numerous  steam-packets,  is  said  not  to  exceed  that  of 
100,100  horses.  According  to  official  tables  the  number  of  manufactories  in 
in  Russia  amounts  to  614,  employing  89,820  workmen,  together  with 
19,638  operatives  in  auxiliary  branches  of  trade.  Of  3000  master  ope- 
ratives 300  are  foreigners.  The  value  of  the  productive  industiy  of  Russia  in 
1840  amounted  to  22,250,000  silver  rubles,  or  3,708,334/^,  of  which  more  than 
8,000,000/.  sterling  were  sold. 

The  opening  of  the  Walhalla,  an  event  which  for  some  time  previously 
had  excited  a  considerable  share  of  public  interest  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
took  place  on  the  18  th  of  October  last.  The  idea  of  a  grand  national  temple, 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  all  celebrated  Germans,,  male  and  female,  was 
first  conceived  by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria  in  the  year  1806.  His  Majesty 
(then  Crown  Prince)  was  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing several  distinguished  men,  especially  Johannes  Miiller,  on  the  magnificent 
?lan  which  he  had  in  view  for  the  Walhalla.  Before  leaving  Berlin,  the 
'rince  commissioned  several  eminent  sculptors  of  that  capital  to  execute  for 
him  several  marble  busts  of  celebrated  Germans,  which  he  proposed  to  place 
in  the  new  Temple  of  Fame.  In  1814  the  Prince  invited  architects  to  furnish 
plans  for  the  Walhalla,  none  of  which,  however,  met  with  his  approval.  In 
1816  he  commissioned  Leo  von  Klenze  to  prepare  new  designs,  and  in  1821, 
that  which  has  recently  been  so  happily  executed,  was  made  choice  of. 
Several  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  new  temple  were  successively  proposed 
and  rejected,  and  at  length,  in  1822,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  suggestion  of  Yon 
Klenze,  to  erect  the  Walhalla  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands — viz.,  near  the 
Danube,  on  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ratisbon,  the  capital  of  the  Agilolfingians,  the  nrst  dukes  of 
Bavaria.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was  determined  on,  materials  for  the  pre- 
liminary labours  were  obtaiued  from  the  marble  quarries  of  Untersberg,  near 
SalUburgh.  It  was  not,  however,  till  tlie  18th  of  October,  1830,  that  the  first 
stone  was  laid  in  the  King's  presence,  on  which  occasion  the  minister.  Yon 
Schenk,  delivered  a  speech,  which  excited  considerable  attention.  Tlie 
Walhalla  is  situated  at  Ooiiantstauf,  not  far  from  Ratisbon,  on  a  hill  called 
the  Branberg,  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube.  The  edifice 
rests  on.  Cyclopean  substructures  of  colossal  magnitude.  Six  flights  of  marble 
steps  lead  from  the  temple  to  the  terraces,  over  which  it  rises.  These  terraces 
command  a  view  of  inconceivable  grandeur.  From  the  north-west  a  road 
winds  through  a  grove  of  oak  trees  to  the  Walhalla.  To  the  west  lie  die 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Stauf  (supposed  to  be  upwards  of  eight  centuries 
old),  and  to  the  north  are  the  woody  hills  which  stretch  away  to  the  Bohemian 
forests.  The  King  of  Bavaria  spared  no  efforts  to  impart  the  utmost  splendour 
and  impressiveness  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Walhalla  on  the  18th  of  October 
last.  The  Court  of  Bavaria,  together  with  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Prussia,  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th,  the  royal  cortege  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  terraces  above  which 
the  monument  rises.  The  King  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  ascended  the 
steps,  conducting  the  Princess  William  of  Prussia ;  next  followed  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  conducting  Queen  Theresa ;  the  Prince  Royal,  leading 
his  consort ;  Prince  Leopold,  with  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  ; 
and  Prince  Charles,  with  the  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg.  At  the  moment  when 
the  royal  cortege  ascended  to  the  second  terrace,  a  band  of  instrumental  per- 
formers and  a  choir  of  singers  performed  a  Hymn  of  the  Bardie  composed  by 
Huntz.  When  the  King  reached  the  entrance  of  the  edifice,  the  president  of 
the  government.  Yon  Zirheim,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
national  importance  of  the  great  work  which  had  been  conceived  and  executed 
by  King  Ludwig.  *<  The  Walhalla,"  said  the  speaker  at  the  close  of  his 
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address,  ^'  will  be  the  palladium  of  modern  Germany,  and  the  name  of  in 
Royal  Founder  will^  to  the  roraotest  ages,  hold  a  place  in  the  memorj  of  iS 
who  have  German  hearts,  and  who  are  interested  in  the  happiness  oif  their 
country."  To  this  address  the  King  replied  in  a  very  impressive  speech,  ic 
the  course  of  which  he  said,'*  May  the  Walhalla  serve  to  develop  and  con8oli> 
date  German  nationality.  May  all  Germans,  to  whatsoever  race  they  beloof. 
feel  that  they  have  one  common  country,  a  country  of  which  they  may  be 
proud,  and  may  each  individual  labour,  according  to  his  faculties,  to  promote 
her  glory.** 

NECROLOGY. 

WiEBEKiNG. — Although  bv  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  loss  oca- 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Kari  Friedrich  Schinkel,  architecture  has  sustained 
some  loss  by  that  of  the  Chevalier  Karl  Friedrich  von  Wiebeking,  who  died 
at  Munich,  on  the  29th  of  last  May,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  leaving  two  sons 
— the  elder  Jifly-one  t/ean  old,  the  other  only  eleven  months,  and  a  widow  only 
twenty-two.     Wiebeking  was  bom  at  Wolhin  in  Pomerania,  and  first  of  all 
distinguished  himself  by  his  topographical  surveys  of  various  German  states : 
to  which  studies  he  afterwards  added  those  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
both  military  and  hydraulic ;  and  this  last  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  pub> 
lication,  which  he  followed   up  by  his  great  work  •  Wasser  Baukunst,'  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced.    The  reputation  he 
acquired  by  it  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Bavaria  in  1805,  where  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  and  inspector  of  roads  and  canals  ;  which  office  he 
held  until  1817,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.    Instead  of  giving  himself  op 
to  inactivity,  on  being  thus  released  from  professional  duties,  he  undertook 
another  very  extensive  work,  viz.,  his    1  heoretisch-practische  Burgeriiche 
Baukunde/  4  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  plates.     This  is  certainly  a  most 
valuable  and  interesing  contribution  to  architectural  study,   on   account 
of  the  mass  of  historical  information  contained  in  it,  of  the  namber  of 
examples  (modern   as    well    as    ancient)    given    in  the  plates,    and  not 
least  of  all  on  account  of  the  historical  tables  of  buildings  and  architects, 
which,  tliough  not  so  complete  as  they  might  be  rendered,  are  so  exceedingly 
useful  for  reference,  that  they  deserve  to  be  published  separately.    ^[^ 
that  done,  thev  might  be  extended  and  improved  both  in  the  manner  jnst 
mentioned,  and  bv  incorporating  with  tbem  much  that  might  be  borrowed 
from  the  text  of  the  work  itself.     Besides  the  above,  Wiebeking  pubU^ed 
various  other  works  relative  to  architecture  and  engineering;  and  one  of  the 
vetj  last,  if  not  the  last  of   all  (*  Analyse    Descriptive,    Historique,  et 
Raisonn^e  des  Monumens  de  I'Antiquit^  ;  des  Edifices  le  plus  remarkables 
du  Moyen  Age,  &c.'  1840),  was  dedicated  to  Queen    Victoria  of  England. 

TiEDOE.— Of  those  who  have  gone  off  the  stage  of  life  within  the  two  or 
three  last  ysafs,  not  a  few  have  been  veterans  in  art  and  literature ;  indi- 
viduals who,  if  for  nothine  else,  would  have  been  remarkable  as  instances  w 
longevity.  Albertolli,  the  Italian  architect,  reached  his  ninety-ninth  year,  w/tb 
the  full  possession  of  his  fiiculties  ;  Antolini,  another  Italian  architect,  ^^^^ 
the  end  of  last  year,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  ;  Admiral  Shishkov,  a  man  of 
some  note  in  Uussian  literature,  at  that  of  eiglity-seven  (April  P?  I84l); 
Danneker,  the  celebrated  German  sculptor,  at  eighty-three  ;  Madame 
Lebrun,  a  female  artist,  eminent  in  portrait-painting,  at  eighty^'C^J 
Cherubini,  the  celebrated  composer,  at  eighty-one ;  and  Professor  Heeren, 
and  the  Chevalier  Wiebeking,  both  at  the  same  age  j  and  to  these  ""•7.^ 
added  the  veteran  German  poet,  Christopher  August  Tiedge  who  died 
last  year  at  Dresden,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year :  no  very  extraordinary  &g^ 
ta  a  mere  instance  of  longevity^  but  extraordinary  as  being  (tee  not  owj 
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iirom  infirmities,  but  all  indications  of  senility.    Even  in  the  last  year  of  his 

life  he  did  not  appear,  it  is  said,  to  be  more  than  just  turned  of  sixty ;  and 

the  very  week  before  he  died  he  was  at  a  birthday  party.      If  in  this  respnect 

Tiedge  may  be  considered  an  exception  from  the  general  lot  of  humanity, 

he  was  in  other  respects  not  less  favoured  by  fortune :  being  raised  to  affluence, 

and  the  enjojrment  of  "  lettered  ease,"  by  an  event  that  might  be  called 

romantic,  were  it  not  that  there  was  as  little  of  the  romantic   as  of  the 

every-day  course  of  things  in  it.    We  allude  to  his  domestication — ^than  which 

we  Know  of  no  more  suitable  term  we  can  make  use  of— with  Madame  von 

der  Recke.    Contrary  as  it  was  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  society,  there  was 

nothing  in  the  connexion  to  offend  public  opinion,  or.to  give  the  least  handle 

to  any  sinister  interpretations.     Both  parties  were  persons  of  firm  religious 

principles,  and  besides  being  a  year  or  two  older  than  the  poet,  the  lady  was 

almost  a  constant  invalid.     The  idea  of  any  impropriety  in  the  connexion 

between  Tiedge  and  his  Eliza,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  any  notion  of  the 

kind  with  regard  to  that  between  Cowper  and  his  Mary. 

If,  however,  there  is  so  far  a  striking  parallelism  between  tlie  bard  of 
'  Urania  *  and  him  of  the  '  Task,'  and  also  in  the  religious  tendency  of  the 
poets,  there  are,  too,  many  points  of  dissimilarity  between  them  ;  for  while 
the  English  poet  was  visited  by  the  most  distressing  mental  affliction,  the  Ger- 
man one  enjoyed,  as  has  been  seen,  a  more  than  ordinary  length  of  life,  exempt 
from  those  penalties  which  generally  attend  protracted  existence.  The  reli- 
gious Cowper  was  a  shy  recluse ;  the  religious  Tiedge  was  partial  to  social  and 
literary  intercourse.  A  post-chaise  jaunt  into  Sussex,  with  Mrs.  Uuwin, 
was  to  poor  Cowper  a  formidable  undertaking,,  to  which  he  had  to  nerve  him- 
self; Tiedge,  on  the  contrary,  travelled  with  his  Eliza  for  several  years 
through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy  ;  and  on  their  return  Madame 
▼on  der  Recke  published  her  journal  '  Tagebuch,  &c.'  of  their  tour  through 
the  last-mentioned  country.  The  death  of  Madame  von  der  Recke,  in  1833, 
made  no  other  change  in  Tiedge's  circumstances  and  way  of  living  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  companion :  for  the  benefactress  remained  present 
in  the  benefits  she  continued  to  confer.  Her  house  and  establishment  were 
kept  up  as  before,  for  Tiedge*s  use  during  his  life,  without  the  slightest 
change  of  any  kind. 

The  annals  of  literature  may  furnish  instances  of  greater  worldly  success, 
and  of  more  prosperity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meet  in  them  with  an  example 
of  a  happier  fate  than  was  that  of  Tiedse ;  since  his  cup  was  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  sweets  of  life :  with  as  litUe  alloy  of  bitterness  as  can  be  coi^ 
ceived.  But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  was  Tiedge  the  poet  ?  for  his  name  is  not 
so  familiar  in  this  country  as  to  render  such  question  improbable,  or  an 
answer  to  it  unnecessary.  We  cannot  in  this  place  discriminate  his  literary 
character ;  but  he  was  certainly  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  powers ;  and  although 
the  very  nature  of  the  themes  he  treated  excluded  him  from  general  popu- 
larity, his  reputation  remains  upon  a  much  firmer  basis  than  that  of  many  of 
his  poetical  contemporaries,  whose  names,  once  so  bright,  are  now  dimmed 
and  lustreless.  Tiedge  will  hold  an  honourable  place  among  the  classics  of 
the  literature,  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  writer. 
Since  his  death  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  in  ten 
vdumes,  and  also  *  Tiedge's  Leben,  und  poetischer  Nachlass :  herausgege- 
ben  von  Dr.  K.  Falkenstein,'  in  four  others.  A  very  high  compliment  has, 
too,  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  giving  his  name  to  an  institution  lately 
founded  at  Dresden,  under  the  title  of  Tiedge  Verem,  for  the  porpoie  of 
assisting  respectable  literary  characters  in  their  old  age. 

2n2 
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ITALY. 

Accounts  from  Palermo  -mention  that  the  work  on  which  Anoari  has  heea 
so  long  and  so  laboriously  occupied — ''A  Fragment  (periodo)  of  SiciJisa 
History** — has  been  prohibited.  Indeed,  some  months  ago,  the  few  remaining 
copies  were  not  to  be  purchased  at  quadruple  their  original  price.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  Amari  is  placed  in  confinement,  and  according  to  other 
he  has  effected  his  escape.  The  censors  have  been  dismissed  from  their 
situations,  and  those  literary  publications  which  gave  extracts  from  the  work, 
or  even  noticed  it^  have  been  suspended.  These  rigorous  measures  are  tiie 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  materials  for  the  book,  and  especially  the  doco- 
ments  contained  in  it,  were  obtained  from  the  archives,  for  access  to  whid: 
royal  permission  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  work  too,  before  it  was 
printed,  had  been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  a  double  censorship. 

NORWAY. 

Prison  discipline  is  a  subject  which  at  present  occupies  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  in  this  country.  The  king  has  lately  given  his  sanction  to 
the  new  penal  code,  which  will  shortly  be  printed,  and  the  Diet  has  voted  the 
funds  necessary  for  constructing  a  penitentiary,  on  the  Pennsylvanian  plan, 
calculated  to  contain  238  inmates.  As  it  is  not  expected  that  the  establish- 
ment will  be  completed  before  the  year  1845,  no  particular  code  of  penal  or 
domestic  regulations  will  be  drawn  up  for  the  establishment  before  that  time. 
when  opportunity  will  have  been  afforded  for  profiting  by  the  experience 
derived  from  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  A  Frankfort  publication 
{The  Register  of  Prison  Legislation)  remarks  on  the  projected  Norway  peni- 
tentiary :  "  The  adoption  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system  of  incarceration  for  a 
community  in  which  the  rural  population  is  so  numerically  predominating  as 
in  Norway,  clearly  shows  how  little  importance  the  Diet  attaches  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  consider  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement  as  applicable 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.*' 

PRUSSIA. 

ScienUfic  Travels.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1840,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  adopted  measures  for  enabling  Professor  Lepsius,  of  Berlin, 
to  prosecute  with  efiect  his  intended  voyage  to  the  Nile,  and  his  exploring 
journeys  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petra,  Nubia,  &c.  This  expedition  has  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
fessor is  to  be  accompanied,  at  his  Prussian  Majesty's  expense,  by  an  emin«it 
architect  and  able  modeller,  and  several  artists  to  supply  correct  representa- 
tions of  all  interesting  objects.  The  publication  of  the  work,  whicn  will  be 
the  result  of  the  learned  professor  and  his  assistants,  will  throw  a  new  and 
important  light  on  die  early  history  and  civilization  of  mankind.  In  a  me- 
morial, lately  published  on  this  subject  at  Berlin,  it  is  asserted  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  have  been  either 
entirely  unnoticed  or  imperfectly  described  by  travellers.  Professor  Lepsius 
is  to  pay  great  attention  to  hieroglyphics  and  all  kinds  of  inscriptions.  In 
tliis  portion  of  his  labours,  he  will  of  course  derive  advantage  from  what  has 
already  been  done  by  Champollion,  and  the  recent  French  and  Tuscan  expe- 
ditions. Besides  transmitting  geographic  and  ethnographic  illustrations  to 
the  Berlin  Academy,  he  wiO  enrich  the  Prussian  museum  with  numerous 
valuable  casts.     He  will  endeavour  to  collect  from  tlie  monuments,  and  cast 
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in  gypsum  an  iconography  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  the  eariiest  monuments  he 
can  find  to  the  time  of  tne*Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra.    His  Prussian  Majesty  has 
ordered  1 1,000  rix-doUars  to  be  issued  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expedition,  which  will  be  supplied  with  additional  funds  in 
its  progress.     It  will,  it  is  expected,  occupy  three  years.     Professor  Lepsius 
left  Berlin  on  the  Idth  of  July  for  London,  to  make  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition.   He  embarked  at  Soutiiampton  in  the  Oriental  steamer.    The 
other  gentlemen  embarked  at  Trieste.    The  travellers  all  met  at  Alextmdria 
in  September,  and  were  presented  to  the  pashaw.    We  extract  from  the  Ger- 
man papers  of  the  first  week  of  December  the  following  letter,  which  gives 
the  latest  accounts  yet  received  of  the  expedition.    "  Cairo,  Oct.  21st. — The 
scientific  expedition  which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  entrusted  to 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  made  an  excursion  on  the  15th  to  the  Pyramid 
of  Ghize  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  illustrious  patron.    The  Prussian 
eagle  was  planted  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyramid.     The  party,  to  which 
many  consuls  and  other  European  gentlemen  were  invited,  drank  his  Majesty's 
health  amidst  loud  and  joyous  cheers.     The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  com- 
pany returned  from  their  excursion  by  moonlight.     The  expedition  is  very 
soon  to  proceed  to  Upper  Egypt.    Some  of  the  gentlemen  go  by  land,  the  rest 
are  to  embark  in  boats  on  the  Nile." 

The  celebrated  Cornelius  has  lately  been  busily  engaged  on  some  works 
for  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  large  oil-painting  of  *'  Christ  with  the  Elders  " 
was  interrupted  by  a  slight  attack  of  bad  eyes,  and  he  solicited  and  obtained 
leave  from  his  Majesty  to  delay  its  completion.  Since  then,  however,  he  had 
been  proceeding  with  his  much  admired  "  Shield  of  Faith,"  which  was  or- 
dered by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Cornelius  is  now  preparing  to  execute  another  work,  also  by  com- 
mand of  the  King.  It  is  of  such  extent  and  magnitude  that  it  will  probably 
be  sufficient  to  employ  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  German  journal  contains  the  following  paragraph,  under  the  head  of 
Comeihu  on  English  Art :  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  some  time  ago  requested  Corne- 
lius to  answer  the  inquiry,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Fresco  paintings  in- 
tended for  the  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  could  be  exe- 
cuted by  English  artists?  Cornelius  answered  this  question  in  the  negative. 
It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  the  English  government  will  either  send 
English  artists  to  Germany,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  Fresco  paint- 
ing, or  German  artists  will  be  invited  to  London  to  execute  the  paintings 
there.  At  Berlin,  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  naturally  felt  respecting  the  de- 
cision of  the  English  government  on  this  subject.  Cornelius  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  credit  [  !  ]  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  answered  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  inquiry,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  national  feeling  of  the 
English." 

The  Slate  Gazette  frequently  publishes  very  elaborate  statements  relative 
to  the  statistics  of  Prussia.     From  a  recent  article,  which  ran  through  three 
numbers  of  that  paper  (August  11,  12,  and  13),  we  will  here  place  a  few 
extracts  before  our  readers. 
In  1841,  in  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 

There  were  bora 591,505  children 

The  deaths  amounted  to  .        .        .        .        415,256; 
The  marriages,  during  the  year,  to       .        .     136,188. 
Children  still-born  are  included  among  the  births  as  well  as  the  deaths. 
The  Prussian  state  was  established  in  its  present  extent  in  1816,  since 
when  it  has  been  enlarged  only  by  the  acquisition  of  the  small  principality 
of  Lichtenberg,  purchased  in  1834. 
Since  18 16^  toe  births  and  deaths  in  Prussia  have  been  as  follow : 
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Births. 

Beflths. 

£xoe00  of  BiftlML 

1816 

448,052 

287,101 

160,951 

1817 

454,609 

307,035 

147,574 

1818 

463,852 

313,983 

149,669 

1819 

492,799 

334,483 

158,316 

1820 

484,398 

296,909 

187,489 

1821 

504,161 

287,573 

216,588 

1822 

502,962 

314,524 

188,438 

1823 

498,686 

318,899 

179,787 

1824 

505,338 

318,520 

186,818 

1825 

523,653 

327,354 

196,299 

1826 

525,623 

355,132 

170,491 

1827 

490,675 

365,585 

125,090 

1828 

499,507 

372,880 

126,627 

1829 

495,483 

388,255 

107,228 

1830 

497,241 

390,702 

106,539 

1831 

490,562 

462,665 

27,897 

1832 

481,978 

421,128 

60,845 

1833 

537,474 

413,894 

123,580 

1834 

556,642 

424,013 

132,629 

1836 

533,215 

380,943 

152,272 

1836 

550,622 

375,588 

175,034 

1887 

557,893 

438,603 

119,290 

1838 

566,400 

392,990 

173,410 

1639 

574,974 

430,098 

144,876 

1840 

587,275 

418,624 

168,651 

1841 

591,505 

415,256 

176,249 

Total  of  26  years  13,415.574  9,552,737  3,862,837 

According  to  a  census  taken  eveiy  third  year,  the  progressive  increase  of 
the  population  of  Prussia  has  been  the  following ; 

At  the  end  of  1816  there  were  10,349,031  inhabitants  m  PrusoA. 
»»        ,,        „    1819      „        „      10,981,934 
„        „        n    1822      „         „      11,664,133  „  „ 

„  „  1825  „  „  12,256,725 
„  „  „  1828  „  „  12,726,110 
„  „  „  1831  „  „  13,038,960 
„  „  „  1834  „  „  13,509,927 
„        „        „   1837      „         „      14,098,125  „  „ 

„        „        „   1840     „         „       14,928,501  „  „ 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  foregoing  tables,  it  would  appear  that  a 
considerable  immigration  into  Prussia  must  have  taken  place,  the  population 
having  increased  more  rapidly  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of 
birtlis.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  more  recent  years  the  census  has  been 
taken  with  greater  accuracy  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  contracted  within  the 
same  period : 


1816 117,448 

1817     ....  112,305 

1818 111,484 

1819  ....  111,084 

1820  .         .         .         .         .  109,625 

1821  ....  106,000 
1822 106,160 

1828  ....  102,247 

1824 107,472 

1825           ....  112,171 

1826 111,999 

1827           ....  106,270 

1828 104,788 

1829  ....  108,627 


1830 110,534 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


98,673 
127,217 
130^10 
129,818 
123,953 
125^1 
128,022 
123,644 
128,676 
132,281 
136,188 


Total  3,028,617 
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At  the  commencement  of  1817  there  were  living  in 

Prussia  ..... 

Thence  to  1840  there  were 

Had  there  been  no  deaths  and  divorces  in  the  mean 

time,  there  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  1840  . 
According  to  the  census,  however,  there  were  only 

The  marriages  disolved  by  death  or  divorce  in  those 

twenty-four  yean  must  have  been  .      2,122,627 

The  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  amounted  to. 


1,828,813  married  couples. 
2,767,991  marriages. 


4,596,804  married  couples. 
2,474,177 


In  1816 33,388 

1817 
1818 
1819 
1620 
1821 
1822 
1623 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829        ....        31,937  Total  937,302 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  has  increased,  but  not  in  equal  pro- 
portion with'  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate 
amounts  to  little  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births.  On 
an  average  10,000  marriages  in  Prussia  seem  to  yield  41,282  births. 


•       •       •       .        • 


33,629 

1831 

31,142 

1832 

84,125 

1833 

83,875 

1834 

85,570 

1835 

36,288 

1836 

35,325 

1837 

35,159 

1838 

36,933 

1839 

36,913 

1840 

33,402 

1841 

32,259 

31,937 

In  1830 33,260 

35,106 
.     32,258 

87,551 

.     40,750 

.  •    .         37,999 

.     88,162 

89,501 
.     39,774 

39,919 
.    40,948 

42,129 


RUSSIA. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  introduced  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  by  which  the  hitherto  complicated  and  dangerous 
process  is  rendered  simple  and  safe.  It  is  stated,  that  by  means  of  this  new 
process  gas  may  be  extracted  from  stone,  coal,  tar,  oil,  tallow,  and  all  kinds  of 
fat  and  oily  substances,  and  that  its  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  diminished  by 
about  one  half.  The  expense  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
very  trifling,  no  steam-engine  being  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  gas, 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  compress  it.  This  new  process  yields  in  one  half 
hour  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  old  plan  in  six  hours 
and  a  half,  and  the  labour  of  one  man  will  go  as  far  as  that  of  for^  did  before. 
For  the  purification  of  the  gas  nothing  is  requisite  but  a  small  quantity  of 
chalk.  The  announcement  of  this  important  discovery  is  made  in  the 
Northern  Bee,  but  the  details  of  the  process  are  not  fully  entered  into. 

The  Russian  government  has  recently  announced  the  lists  of  foreign 
journals  which  will  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  various  parts  of  the  empire 
during  the  year  1843.  Tlie  list  for  St.  Petersburg  contains  seventy  German 
journals,  fifty-one  French,  and  twenty-one  English.  The  list  for  Wilna  is 
more  extensive.  It  contains  in  all  192  journals,  of  which  104  are  German, 
sixty-nine  French,  and  nineteen  English.  The  number  of  periodical  pub- 
lications printed  in  the  Russian  capital  is  augmenting  every  year.  Fifty-four 
are  already  announced  for  1843 :  of  these  four  are  French,  three  German, 
two  English,  and  one  Polish. 

The  Countess  Ro8topchin,^^B,uaa\a,   lias  acquired  a  clever  and  graceful 
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poetess  in  this  lady,  who  has  given  proof  of  very  superior  talent  in  a  small 
volume  of  poetical  pieces  published  at  St.  Petersburg.  Though  none  of 
ihem  are  of  very  great  length,  and  manifest  no  power  therefore  in  regard 
to  sustained  jeffbrt,  they  display  imagination,  feeling,  and  originality  of 
thought.  Some  of  the  writer*s  earlier  productions  might  have  been  committed 
without  any  injury  to  the  collection. 

The  Count  V.  A.  SoUogub.  The  "  Otrisvki,'*  or  '*  Fragments  and  Sketches 
from  Every-day  Life/' — with  which  production  this  nobleman  not  long 
ago  made  his  literary  debut — have  obtained  for  him  high  commendation 
from  some  of  the  St.  Petersburg  journals,  both  on  account  of  the  talent 
actually  displayed,  and  the  promise  it  gives.  '*  At  present,"  says  one  of 
them,  *<  his  pictures  are  shadowed  too  darkly ;  he  shows  himself  too  in- 
tolerant of  tne  vices  and  prejudices  of  society;  too  rude  a  censor  of  it.  Its 
idols  are  not  his  idols :  wealtu,  youth,  beauty,  love,  worldly  enterprise  and 
success:  all  these  he  at  present  regards  or  affects  to  regard  with  an  lodiA 
ference  whiclt  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  world  will  probably  cure  him  of. 
In  the  mean  time  let  him  cultivate  the  more  than  every-day  power  which 
he  possesses  of  describing  every-day  things."  Should  this  be  someClung 
more  than  a  mere  friendly  puff,  we  may  expect  to  meet  the  Count  again, 
and  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  more  fully. 
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PUBMSHBD  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
From  October  to  December^  1842,  inclusite. 

THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Bretschneidcr,  Dr.  K.  6.,  Die  Unzulassigkeit  des  STmbolzwangs  in  der  erange- 

liBchen  Kirche.    8va    Leipzig,    ds. 
Sssai  8ur  la  formation  du  do^me  catholique.    2  VoU.  Sro.    Paris.    16s. 
fleck.  Dr.  F.  P.,  Die  Vertheidigung  des  Christcnthums.    Mit  Hinblick  auf 

Strauss,  &c    8yo.    Leipzig,    7b. 
Gorres,  J.  v.,  Der  Dom  von  Koln  und  das  Minister  yon  Strasbnrg.    8to.    Begena-^ 

hurg.    2s.  6d. 
Harless,  Dr.  Th.  C.  A.,  Lncubrationum  Evangelia  canonica  spectantium  pars  I«» 

et  11^.  Fabula  de  Matthaeo  sjro-cbaldaice  conscripto.— De  compositiono 

evangdii,  quod  Matthaeo  tribuitur.    4to.    Erlangae.    29. 
Histoire  universelle  de  T^glisc  catholique;  par  Tabbe  Kohrbacher.  Tomes  I.  ct  XL 

Syo.    Paris.     128. 
Hnrter,  F.,  Die  Befeindung  der  katholischen  Kirche  in  der  Schwciz  seit  dem 

Jahre  1831.    (Fart  1  to  3.    168.)    8vo.    Schaffkausen.    6s. 
Justini,  S.,  Philosophi  et  Mart3rris  Opera.    Becens.  prolegomenis,  adnotatione  ac 

versione  instruxit  indioesque  Bojedt  Dr.  J.  C.  T.  OUo.    Praefatus  est  L.  F. 

O.  Baumgarten-Crusiua.    Tom.  L    Jenae.    10s.  6d. 
Harfaeineke,  Dr.  P.,  Das  gottesdienstliche  Leben  des  Christen.    2te  Abtlu    8yo. 

Magdeburg.    4s.  6d. 
Martenaen,  Dr.  H.,  Meister  Eckart.    Eine  theologische  Stodic.    8ya    Hawburg. 

3s.  6d. 
Patrum  Apostolicomm  Opera.    Text  ex  edit  praestantiss.  repetitum  reoog. 

annotat  illustrayit,  proleg.  et  ind.  addidit  Prof.  Dr.  C.  J.  Hefele.    Edit  IL, 

Tubingen,    78. 
—->«— idem  liber  yersionem  Latinam  emend.    8yo.    9s.    Chart.  Yd.    12a 
Perrone,  J.,  Praelectiones  theologicae,  quas  in  Collegio  Romano  S.  J.  habebat 

Vol  VIL    Tractatus  de  indulgentiis,  de  extrema  unctione,  de  ordme  et  de 

matrimonio.    8yo.    LovaniL    7s.  6d. 
«——  idem  liber,  editio  post  secundam  Bomanam  diligentius  emend,  et  novis 

accessionibus  ab  ipso  autore  locupletata.    Vol  IV.  Tractatum  de  Deo  et  SS. 

Trinitate.    8ya     Viennae.    4s.  6d. 
Schleiermacher,  Dr.  F.,  P^redigten  Uber  den  christlichen  Hausstand.    3te  Aufl. 

8yo.    Berlin.    4a  6d. 
Talmud  Babli  BabUonischer  Talmud.    Tractat  Berachoth  Segenspriicbe.    Mit 

deutscher  Uebersetzung  und  den  Commentaren  Baschi  und  Tosephoth.    Yon 

Dr.  E.  M.  Pinner.    Folia    Berlin,    2L    Yellum  Paper.    2L  10a 
The  whole  will  be  completed  in  28  Yolumes. 
Wiggers,  Kirchliche  Statistik.   YoL  L    8yo.    Hamburg,    6s. 

STATISTICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Des  colonies  fhmgaisea  Abolition  immediate  de  Tesdayage:  par  Y.  Schoelcher. 
8vo.    Paris.    7s. 

Dieterid,  Dr.  C.  F.  W.,  Statistisdie  Uebersicht  der  wichtigsten  Gegenstande  des 
Yerkehrs  und  Yerbrauchs  hn  Preussischen  Staate  und  im  ZoUyereine,  yon 
1837  bis  1839.    Iste  Forteetzung.    Bojral  8yo.    BtrUn,    13a  6d. 
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DocumenB  historiqnes,  on  disoonrs  de  M.  le  maiquis  de  Dreax-Breze;  par  A.  De- 

laforest.    2  Vols.  8vo.     Paris.    18». 
FinnlandA  Gegenwart  nnd  Ziikunft    Eine  Sammlung  politischer  Streitachriften 

Yon  J.  Hwasser,  Pekka  Knoharinen,  £.  6.  (^er  und  OUi  Kfikaliunpn 

8yo.    Stochhf^m.    10s. 
Histoire  des  traits  de  1815  et  de  leur  ezecutioD,  pnblife  sor  lea  donimejia  offi- 

ciels  et  in^dits;  par  J.  Cretineau-Joly.    Svo.    Paris.    8s.  6d. 
Hofken,  G.,  Der  deutsche  ZoUverein  in  aeiner  Fortbildung.    Sva    Stuttgart    15a. 
Nouveau  projet  du  traits  de  palx  perpetuelle;  par  P.  R.  Marchand.    8va    Parity 

78.  6d. 
Osiander,  IL  F.,  Enttauschung  des  Publikums  iiber  die  Interessea  dea  Haadeifl, 

der  Industrie  and  da:  Landwirthschaft.    8yo.     Tubingen.    As. 
Stralenau-Ueckhoyd,  Die  Preussische  Hegemonie  in  Deutschland,  hervoigeroftn 

dorch  die  Schriften  yon  y.  Bulow-Cuxnmerow  und  C.  L.  Hellrung.    8ya 

Leipzig.    48.  6d. 
Tableau  alphabetique  des  mardiandisfis  denomm^ea  au  tarif  g4n6ral  des  dooanea 

de  France.    Par  Eug.  Mefifre.    4to.    Marseille.    128. 
Th6orie  et  pratique  de  la  science  sociale,  ou  expose  des  principes  de  morale,  d'6- 

oonoQue  publique  et  de  politique.    Par  J.  A.  Bey.    3  Vols.    8yo.     Gre- 
noble.   15s. 
Venedey,  J.,  Die  Deutschen  und  Franzosen  nach  dem  Geiste  ibrer  Spracfaen  und 

Spriichworter.    8vo.    Heidelberg.    4s.  6d. 
Zeuss,  C,  Tiaditioaea  possessionesque  Wizenburgenses.    Codioea  duo  cum  aop- 

plementis.    Impensis  sodetatis  historicae  palatinae.    4to.    Spiral.    208. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Baailiconim  libri  XL.    Post  Annib.  Fabroti  curas  ope  Codd.  MSS.  a  Oust  Era. 

Heimbachio  allisque  collator,  integriores  cum  scholiis  edidit  Dr.  C.  6.  £. 

Heimbach.    Tom.  IIL  Sect  3.    7s.— I  toIIL    4l  6s.  

Cours  de  droit  fran^ais  suiyant  le  code  dylL    Ptt  Duranton.    Tome  VXIL 

8yo.    Paris.     lOs.  6d. 
Fontes  tres  juris  ciyilis  Homani  antiqui    Legum  XII  tabulamm,  legia  Juliae  et 

Papiae  Poppacae  et  edicti  perpetui  fragmenta.    In  usum  lectionum  Academ. 

8yo.    Amstdod.    48. 6d. 
Gail  Institutionum  commentarii  quattuor,  ex  meml«anis  delectidis  Venmensis 

bibliothecae  capltularis  eruit  I.  F.  L.  Goeschen.    Aocedit  yeteris  iurisoonsulti 

de  iure  fiscn  iragmentum  ex  aliis  eiusdem  bibliothecae  mcmbranis  tran- 

scriptum.  C.  Lachmanus  ad  schedas  Goeschenii,  Hdlwegii,  Blumii  leooguoyit 

G^)e8cheniana  edit.  III.  cum  tabulis.    8yo.    Berlin.    9b. 
Homeyer,  Dr.  0.  G.,  Des  Sachsenspiegels  2r  Theil,  nebst  den  yerwandteo  Rechta- 

biichem.   ir  Bd.,  das  Sachsische  Lehnrecht  und  der  Richtsteig  Lehnredits. 

8vo.     Berlin.     138.  6d 
Pitaval,  der  neue,  eine  Sammlung  der  mteressant  Criminalgescfaiditen.  Hrsg  y. 

Dr.  Hitzig  u.  Dr.  W.  Hiring.    2  ThL  8ya    Leipzig.    9s. 
Platner,  Ed.,  Quaestiones  de  jure  criminum  Bomano,  praeacrtim  de  criminibua 

extraordinariis.  8yo.    Marburg.    128. 
Schneider,  E.  C.  G.,  Vollstandige  fehie  yom  rechtlichen  Beweise  in  burgeriichen 

Bechtssachen  aus  yemunftmiissigen  Grundbegriffen,  herausgeg.  y.  Hofratfa 

C.  Hofmann.    8yo.     Cfies.    7s.  6d. 
Schiller,  H.,  Die  literarum  obligatio  des  alteien  romischen  Bechts.  Nach  den 

Bechtsquellen  beleuchtet,  &c.    8ya    Breslau.    3s.  6d. 
Temme,  I.  D.  H.,  Beitriige  zum  Ptenssischen  Strafirechte.    8ya    Berlin.    3s. 
Traitc  de  faillites  et  banqueroutes ;  par  Augustin  Charles  Benouard.    2  yols.  in 

8vo.    Paris.     15  fr. 
Walter,  Feni,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts  aller  ChristlConfessionen.    9e.  Aufl. 

8yo.    Bonn.  158. 
Zacharia's,  K.  S.,  Vierzig  Biicher  yom  Stoate.   Umarbeitung  des  fruher  hecausg. 

Werkea.  6r  Bd.  (Rpgjffningslehre.  3r  Tbl)  8yo.  H&ddberg.    78. 6d. 
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Zeitachrift  fiir  geadiichtlicfae  BeditBwiiwRiwcJiaft»  hennug.  Ton  F.  C.  ▼.  SaTigny. 
Bnd  XL  Ht  n.  Svo.    Berlin,    38.  6cL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Cieszkowski,  Dr.  A.,  QotC  und  Palingenetia  Ir,  kritischer  Thl.  8to.  BerUn.  Ss. 
Cours  de  Philosophic  positive ;  par  Aug.  Comte.    Tome  VL    (dernier).    8yo. 

Paris,     128L 
George,  Dr.  L.,  Princip  und  Methode  der  Philosophie,  mit  Biicksicht  auf  Hegel 

tmd  Schleiermacher.    Svo.    BerUn,     4s.  6d. 
Guhrauer,  Dr.  G.  £.,    Quaestionefl  criticae  ad  Leibnitii  Opera  philofloph.  pertin. 

8vo.     Vratisl.    2s. 
Histoire    de  la  yie  et  dee  ouvrages  de  K   de  Spinosa ;  par  A.  Saintes.    8vo. 

Paris,    88. 
Kant»  Philosophie  critique.    Trad.  p.  Jooffiroj.    8yo.    Leipzig.    98. 
OeuyreB  de  Descartes.    NouTelle  edit.,  collation^  8ur  lea  meiUeurs  testes,  par 

L  Simon.     12mo.    Paris,    5s.  6d. 
OeuyreB  philosophiques  de  Vanini,  trad,  pour  la  premi^  foh  par  X.  Bouaselot. 

Paris.     4s.  6d. 
Schelling,  F.  W.  J.  y.,  Bruno,  oder  das  gottlicfae  und  natiirliche  Prindp  der 

Dinge.    Ein  Gespracli.  2te  Aufl.  8yo.    Berlin.    58.  6d. 
Sommer,  Dr.  F.,  Hegeis  Philosophie,  widerlegt  aus  dem  Standpunkte  des  Systems 

selbst,  dem  anderer  Philosophen,   und  dem  der  gestmden  Vemunft.    8yo. 

Berlin.    2s.  6d. 
Wendt,  Amadeus,  De  philosophia  CTrenalca.    4to.    (xotting.    28.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY. 

Bosch,  Dr.  D.  W.  R  &  Dr.  A.  Moser,  Handbuch  der  Gehurtskunde  in  alphabet* 

Ordnung.     12.  Liefer.    8yo.    BerUn.    68.  6d.    The  3  yols.  178. 6d. 
De  Tagonie  et  de  la  mort  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  society,  sous  le  rapport  hu- 

manitaire,  physiologique  et  reUgieux ;   par  H.  lAuyergne.    2  vols.    8yo. 

Paris.     168. 
Duflos,  Dr.  Ad.,  Die  Lehre  yon  den  chemischen  Arzneimittehi  und  Giften  ;  iliie 

Eigenschaften,  &c    8yo.    Breskut.    68. 
Eis^miann,  Dr.,  Die  Krankheits-FamUie  Typosis  (Wechselkraiikheiten},   Zu- 
rich,   10s 
Gaal,  M.,  Dr.  G.  y.,  Das  Nothigste  uber  Auscultation  und  Percussion  und  ihre 

Anwendung  in  der  Medicin,  &c.    8ya     Wien.    Ss. 
Uager,  Dr.  M.,  Die  Geschwiilste.  2  Bde.    The  second  yolume,  containing  Blutge- 

schwiilste.     8vo.     Wicn.    20s. 
Iloeyen,  C.  Prays  yan  der,  De  historia  medidnae,  liber  singularis,  auditorum  in 

usumeditus.    8ya    Ludg.BcUav.    68. 
Kilian,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Die  Geburtslehre  yon  Seiten  der  Wissensdiaft  u.  Kunst  dar- 

gestellt.    2  Vols.  Syo.    Frankfort    288.  6d. 
Kramer,  Dr.W.,;;Die  Heilbarkeit  der  Taubheit.  Zur  Behcrzigung  fUr  Ohrenkranke 

und  deren  Aerzte.    8yo.    Berlin.    28.  6d. 
Iiebig,.Dr.  J.,  Die  oiganische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Physiologle  und 

Pathologic.    8yo.     Brunswick.    98. 
Lotee,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Allgemeine  Pathologic  und  Therapie  als  mechanische  Naturwis- 

senschaften.    8ya    Leipzig.     128.  6d. 
Skoda,  Dr.  J.,  Abhandlung  uber  Perkussion.    2te  Aufl.    8ya     Wien.    8s.  6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  LITERARY  HISTORY,  PHILOLOGY. 

Bopp,  Franz,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  des  San8krit,  Zend,  Griechischen,  La- 
teinischen,  Litthauischcn,  Altslawischen,  (iothischen  und  Deutschen,  4te 
AbthaL    4to.    Berlin.     Ids.  6d. 

Gesta  Bonumorum,   das  alteste   Mahrcfaen  u.  Legendenbuch  des  christlichen 
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MittelalteES,  von  Dr.  J.  G.  L.  Gruse.  lite  u.  2te  HiOfte.    6to.    Drtaim. 

lis.  6d. 
Gesta  Romanoram,  herausgeg.  von  A.  Keller.    Ir  B.  Text,  royal  Syo.    SImU- 

gart    78,  6d. 
GerrintLB,  G.  G.,  Geschichte  der  poetischeii  National-Literatur  der  Deatachen. 

3r  ThL    Vom  Ende  der  Heformation  bis  zu  Grottscheds  Zeiten.   2te  Aafl. 

8to.    Leipzig.     12b.  6d. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  ITrau  Arentinre  klopft  an  Beneekes  Thiir.  IIL  Aug.  1842.  4to. 

Berlin,    28. 
Jahrbuch,  bibliopolisches  mid  biblic^sraphisches.  VL  Jahrg.  8vo.  Leip.  10& 
Hartmami  von  Aue,  lieder  mid  Buchlein  mid  der  arme  Hemrich.    Henuugeg. 

von  Moriz  Haupt  Svo.    Leipzig,    4s.  6d. 
Haatz,  Prof.  J.  F.,  Jacobus  MicjUus^Argentoratensis,  Fhilologas  ct  Poeta,  Hei- 

delbergae  et  Rupertinae  Universitatis  olim  dccus.    Sto.  Heide&erg,  28. 
Leziqne  roman,  ou  dictiomiaune  de  la  langue  des  troabadours,  comparee  ayec  les 

autres  langues  de  r£mx>pe  latine  ;  par  M.  Kaynouard.    Tome  IV.    8tol 

Paris.     18s. 
Schischkow,  Alex.,  Nachrichten  der  Russischen  Akademie.   Aus  d.  Rnss.  im 

Auszuge  iibersetzt  3  Vols,  royal  8vo.    Vols.  2  and  3,  containing  Untcrsach- 

ungen  iiber  die  Sprache.    St  Petersimrg.  12s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  ASTRONOMY,  MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICAL  SCIENCES. 

Annuairedu  Jommal  des  mines  en  Rossie.    Annce  1839.    8Ya    Paris.    7s. 
Beima,  Mus.  bist.  nat.  pubL  Conservator,  Elto  Martini,  dc  annulo  Satumi,  4ta 

Lugd.  Batv.  168. 
Bronner,  J.  Ph.,  Die  teutschen  SchaumweiDe.    Pur  teutsche  Weintrinkcr.    8vo. 

HeidOi.    2s.  6d. 
IhiickenmiiUer,  Dr.  N.,  Die  Uebertragungsprincipien  der  analytischen  Geometrie. 

IrBand.  8vo.  Trier.  10s. 
Germar,  £.  P.,  Fauna  Xnsectorum  Europae.  Fasc.  22.    Svo.    HaUe.    68. 
Histoire  natoreUe  des  oolo^optcres  de  France ;  par  M.  £.  Mulsant    LameDi- 

comes.    Svo.    Paris.    20s.  coloured.  248. 
Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons ;  par  M.  le  baron  Cuvier  et  par  M.  A.  Valenci- 
ennes.    TomeXVL4to.    Paris.     lOs. ;  coloured,  SOs. 
loones  plantarum  rarlorum  borti  Regii  botanic!  Berolinensis,   herausgegcb.  v. 

link,  Klotzsch  &  Otta    2nd  year,  fasc  2.  4to.  Berlin.  58.  :  coloured,  78.  6d. 
Littrow,  Dr.  C.  L.  Edlcr  v.,  Annalcn  der  k.  k.  Stemwarte  in  Wien.  21r  ThL  4ta 

Wien.     18s. 
Methode  militaire  d'enseignemcnt  primaire  ;  par  Eticnne  Roland.    Svo.  Paris.  5s. 
Ratzeburg,  Dr.  J.  T.  C,   Forstnaturwissenscliaftliche   Reisen  durch  verschie- 

dene  Gegenden  Deutschlands.    Im  Anhange  Gebirgsboden-Analysen  v.  Dr. 

F.  Schulze.    12mo.    Berlin.    12s. 
Rebhenbach,  Dr.  H.  G.,  Der  dentschc  Botonnikcr,  Vol  2,  Ist  and  2nd  Division 

Flora  Saxonica.    2  Vols.    Dresden.    78.    Vol  I.  and  11.  17s. 
RoBsmiissler,  K  A.,  Iconographie  der  Land-  und  Susswasser-MoUusken.  2  Bd.  V. 

Heft,  royal  folio.    Dresden,    4s.  4d.  GoL  9s. 
Trsutyetter,  E.^C.  a,  Do  novo  systemate  botanico  brev.  notit.    Svo.  Mitatu   Is. 
Visiani,  Dr.  R.  de.  Flora  Dalmatica,  sive  enumeratio  stirpium  vascularium  quas 

liactenus  in  Dahnatia  lectas  ct  sibi  observatas  decripsit,  digessit,  rariommquc 

iconibus  illustravit.  Vol.  I.  4to.  Leipzig,    208.  coloured  338. 
Wallroth,  Dr.  Fr.  W.,  Bcitrage  zur  Botanik.    Eine  Sammlung  Abhandlungen 

iiber  schwierige  Gewachs-Gattungen  der  Flora  Teutschlands.    Ir  Bd.  Is 

Heft.    Svo.    Leipzig.  4s. 
Walpers,  G.  G.,  Repertorium  botanices  systcmaticae.  Tom.  1.  Svo.    Leipzig.  Fasc. 

1  to  3,  58.  each. 
Weisbach,  J.,  Untersuchungen  in  dem  Gebiete  der  Mechanik  n.  Hydraulik  auf 

eigene  Beobachtongcn  a.  Versnche  gegrundet.  Iste  Abtbeil.— Verrachc  uber 
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den  Ansanss  des.Wasien  durch  Shieber,  HShne,  Klappen  n.  V entile.  4to. 
Leipzig.    13s.  6d. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

Arndt,  £.  M.,  Erinnenmgen  aus  dem  ansseren  Leben«     3te  yerb.  AufL      12mo. 

Leipzig,    6s. 
Biograpnie  nmverselle  ancienne  et  moderne.    LXXL    Supplement.     (Le — ^Lic.) 

8vo.     Parig.     lOs. 
Geschichte  dereuropaischen  Staaten.    HerauBgeg.  von  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  nnd  F. 

A.  Ukert.    Geschichte  Beutschlanda  yon  1806—1830,  yon  Prof.  F.  fiiilau. 

8yo.    Hamburg,     13s.  6d. 
HUtoire  de  parlement  de  Normandie;  par  A.  Iloquet.  Tome  Y.  8yo.  Bcnun,  88. 
Histoiie  de  Fra  Hieronimo  Savonarola;  par  P.  J.  Carle.    8vo.    Paris.    88. 
X«Oy  Dr.  H.,  Lehrbuch  der  Universalgeschichte,  zum  Grebranche  in  hoheren  Unte« 

richtsanstalten.  Bd.  IV.  Neuere  Geschichte.  2er  TheiL  8yo.   HaMe*  158. 
Limburg,  Brouwer,  Frof.  Dr.  P.  van,  Histoire  de  ladvilisation  morale  et  religieuse^ 

des  Grecs.    Tome  Vni.     Groningen.    15s. 
Kccherches  sur  lliistoire  de  France,  depnis  les  tems  m^rovingiens  jusqu*  h  men 

jours;  par  le  comte  Antonin  de  Ladev^zc.    Tome  I.  8vo.  Paris.    Ss. 
SchiUing,  Dr.  G.,  Das  musikalische  Europa,  Sammlung  yon  Lebens-Nachrichten 

iiber  jetz  lebende  Tonkiinstler,  &c    8vo.    8s.  6d. 
Tableaux  chronologiques  dliistore  imiycrselle  ;  par  Leclerc  aine  et  Leclerc  jeone; 

1.  partie.    Histoixe  ancienne.    FoL    Paris.    8s. 

GEOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Humboldt,  A.  v.,  G.  Ehrenberg  und  G.  Bose,  Beise  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai 

und  dem  Raspischen  Meere.    Mineralogisch-geognost.  Theil  u.  historxMher 

Bericht  der  Beise.  8yo.    Berlin.   20s» 
Jahie,  scchs,  in  Griechenland.    Ansichten,  Bilder  imd  Erlebnisse  aus  Griechen- 

land's  Gegenwart.    Mitgetheilt  von  H.  y.  P.    Nebst  statistische  Ueberslcht 

Ton  Griechenland,  &c.    12mo.     GrUnma.    68. 
Kohl,  J.  G.,  Hundert  Tage  auf  Beisen  in  den  osterreichischen  Staaten.    4  Thle. 

— ^Beise  in  Bohmen. — ^Beise  von  Linz  nach  Wien. — ^Beise  in  Ungam.  2  Ab* 

theiL    Pesth  und  die  mittlere  Donau.— Das  Banat,  die  Pusten  und  der  Flat-^ 

tensee.    8yo.    Dresden.    \l  28. 
Monatsberichte  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdktmde  zu  Berlin.. 

3r  Jahrg.  Bedig.  y.  Dr.  W.  Mahlman.    8yo.    Berlin.    78. 6d. 
Trois  ans  de  promenade  en  Europe  et  en  Asie;  par  Stanidag  BeUa&ger.    3  Yds;. 

8va     Paris.     188. 
Yoyappe  pittoresque  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal  et  sur  la  cote  d*AiHqr.e,  de  Tanger  a- 

Tetouan;  par  M.L  Taylor.    Liyr.  26.    4to.    Paris,     12s. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE,    ORIENTAL. 
LANGUAGES,  MYTHOLOGY. 

Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  El-Nawayi,  the  biographical  Dictionary  of  illnstrious  mfn( 

chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  IslamisnL    Now  first  edited  fix>m  the  coUadon  of 

two  MSS.  at  Gottingen  and  Leiden,  by  Prof.  etc.  Dr.  F.  Wiistenfeld.    Part  Ik 

Boyal  8yo.     Gdtting.    78. 
Antisthenis  Fragmenta.    Nunc  primum  collegit  et  edidit  A  ug.  GuiL  Winckel- 

mann.    8yo.    Zurich.    2s.  6d. 
Curtius,  Dr.  Georg.,  De  nominum  Graecorum  formatione  lixxguarum  cognatarum 

ratione  habita.    4to.    BeroL    ds. 
Fragmenta  Oratorum  Bomanorum,  ab  Appio  inde  Caeco  et  M.  Porcio  Catone 

usque  ad  Q.  Aurelium  Symmachum.  Colleg.  et  illust  H.  Meyer.  Edit.  II.  et 

emend.  8vo.     7\trici.    13s.  6d. 
Hacker,  Dr.  A,  CommeDtationumCallimacbearum  capita  dug.    8yo.   Groning.  69. 
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Hajhn,  C.  F.,  Lectknieg  StolieiiMi.    InllFaiiefl.    4ta    H^Mftrg.  88. 

Keil,  C,  Analecta  epigraphies  et  onomatologica.    8ya    lApaiae.    lOs. 
M^moires  et  dissertatioDS  siir  les  antiquit^s  nationaleB  et  etiangdres;  pabti^  par 

la  floci^t6  royale  des  antiquaires  de  France.    Noay.  serie.    T(»ne  YL  8tou 

Paris,    98. 
Mayer,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Einleitung  in  die  alte  romische  Nnmiwnatik.    12iiio.    Znrkh^ 

4s.  6d. 
M^moires  de  la  soci^e  des  antiquaires  de  Normandie.    2  s^e.    3  VoIb.    1840  et 

1841.     4to.    Paris,     18s. 
Musei  Lugdimo-Batayi  InscriptioMes  Greece  et  Latinie.    Edidit  L^  J.  F.  JansaciL. 

Accedunt  Tabul©  XXJLUL    4to.    Lvad,  Bat,    21  58. 
Nacht,  Taiuend  und  Eine,  Arabisch.    Nach  einer  Handschrift  aus  ToniB  henns- 

geg.  Yom  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Habicht,  nach  seinem  Tode  fortgesetzt  Tom  IVoC, 

M.  IL  L.  Fleischer.    9r  Band.    8vo.    Bredau,    10s.    The  first  8  Totumes 

4/.    Two  more  volumes  will  complete  the  work,  when  the  price  will  be  raised 

onehal£ 
Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Griechische  Heroengeschichten,  an  seinen  Sohn  erzahlt.    8to. 

Hambura,    Is.  6d. 
Konii  Marcelli  Peripatetici  Tubiirticensis  de  compendiosa  doctrina  per  litteras  ad 

filium  et  Fabii  Plandadis  Fulgentii  ezpositio  sermonum  antiquonun.    Ad 

fldem  vetenim  codicum  edidcrunt  et  apparatmn  criticum  indioesque  aiQeoe- 

runt  Ft.  Dor.  Gerlach  et  Car.  Lud.  Roth.    Royal  8vo.    BasH     158. 
Nork,  F.,  Die  Gotter  Syricns.  Mit  Riicksichtnahme  auf  die  neuesten  Forschongen 

im  Gebiete  der  biblischen  Archaologie.    8vo.    Stuttgart    48.  6d. 
Sextus  Empiricus  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.    8vo.    SiroL    20s. 
Wattenbach,  Dr.  G.,  De  quad  ringentorum  Athenis  factione.    Sva    BercUnL    2s. 
Wenrich,  Pro£,  J.  G.,  De  anctorum  graeoorum  yersionibus  et  commentariis  ayriacis, 

arabicis,  armeniacis,  persidsque  commentatio,  praemio  omata.    8yo.   Lipsia, 

128. 

Wilde,  A.  de,  Nederduitsch-Maleisch  en  Socndasch  Woordenboek.  Benevens 
twee  stukken  tot  oefening  in  het  Soendasch.  Uitgeg.  d.  T.  Roorda.  Royal 
8va    Amsterdam,    128. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Bacherer,  Dr.  G.,  Cartons  eines  dentschen  Publizisten.  12mo.  Darmstadt  6s. 
Encyclopedie  des  gens  dumonde.  Tome  AVIL  1.  partie.  8vo.  Paris,  68. 
Etudes  populaires.    Pierre  Giroux  le  Parisien  ;  par  A.  Ricard.    4  Vols.     12mo. 

Paris,    148. 
Freiligrath,  Karl  Immerman.    Blatter  der  Erumerung  an  ihn.     8ya  StuUg,    78. 
Gutzkow,K.,  Brie&ausParis.  2Thle.     12mo.    Leipzig,    15s. 
Hahn-Hahn,  Grafin  Ida,  Erinnerungen  aus  und  an  iJmuikreich.    2  Bde.    8ya 

BerHn,    ISs.  6d. 

Sigismund  Forster.    12mo.    Berlin.    88. 

Grafin  Faustine.    8ya    Berlin,    9s. 

Hahn,  Fr.,  Imelda  Lambertazzi.    Trauerspiel.   8yo.     Wien,    48.  6d. 

Klingers,  F.  M.,  Sammtliche  Werke  in  zwolf  Banden.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  &  U. 

12mo.     Stuttgart     10s.  6d. 
Le  Capitaine  Arena  ;  par  A.  Dumas.    2  Vols.    8yo.    Paris.    18s. 
La  Socicte  parisien,  esquisses  de  moeurs ;  par  un  jeune  provincial  Sva  Paris*  88. 
Les  Mysteres  de  PlEois,  par  Eug.  Sue.     1.  scrie.    8yo.    Paris,    8s. 
Mosen,  J.,  Theater.    8vo.     Stuttgart    9s.    (containing) 

Kaiser  Otto  m.— Cola  Rienzi,  der  letzte  Volkstribun  der  Romer. — ^Die 
Braute  von  Florenz. — Wendelin  imd  Helene. 
NiebuhrX  B.  G.,  Kachgelassene  Schriften  nichtphilologischen  Inhalts.  (Henft* 

geg.  y.  M.  Niebuhr.)  8vo.    Hamburg.     139.  6d. 
Oeuvres  de  George  Sand.    Nouv.  edit.    Tome  IV.    Leone  Leooi :  le  Secretaiies 

intime.     12mo.    Paris,    4s. 
Paula  Monti,  ou  I'hotel  Lambert,  hlstoire  contemporaine :  par  Bug.  Sue.    Tome  L 

8vo.    Paris.    8b. 
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Spindler,  C,  Der  Vogelhiindler  ron  Imst.    4  Vols.  8yo.    'StuUffort    31 8.  6d. 

Therese  Dunoyer  par  Eugene    Sue.    2   Vols.    8vo.    Paris,  ISs. 

Tieck's,  Ludwig,  Qesammelte  NoveUen.  4 Vols.  lamo.  Breshu.  158.:  (contaming) 

Des  Lebens    Ueberfluss.    Der  Dichter    u.   sein  Freund.  —  laebeswerb^ 

Waldeuuamkeit.— IHe  Vogebcheuche,    Pts.  1  and  2. 
Volkslieder,  SchlesiMhe,  mit  Mekxtien.    Aus  dem  Munde  des  Volks  gesammelt  u. 

herausgeg.  yon  Hoffman  Ton  Faliersleban  nnd  Ernst  Rkhter.    Liefer.   1 — 3. 

royal  8va    Leipzig.    28.  6d.  each. 
Wdp,  Petersburger  Skizzen.  3  Tfale.    3to.    Leipzig,    28. 

FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  MUSIC. 

Boisserde,  Sulpiz,  Denkmale  der  Baukunst  vom  7ten  bis  zum  l^ten  Jalirhundert 

am  Nieder-Rhein.     Ite  il  2te  liefer.    FoL  Miinchen,    lOs."  6d. 

Geschichte  und  Beschreibnng  des  Doms  von  Koln.    2te  Ausg.  Imp.  4to.  128. 

Chefs  d^oeuvre  de  peinture  des  mus^  dltalie»  de  Flandre,  de  Hollande,  de  France 

etd*Angleterre;  recneildegrayures.    Syo.    Paris,    18s. 
Fabbiche  le,  e  i  Disegni  di  Andrea  Falladio  e  Ic  terme.    Nuova  cdlzionc  sulla 

▼icentinese  di  Bertotti  Scamozzi  fomita  di  note  del  CavaL  Celest.  Foppiani. 

Fasc.  1.  folio.     Genoa,     68. 
Jahrbiicher,  Miinchner,  fur  bildende  Kunst    Herausgeg.  v.  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Marg- 

graff*.    Mit  artist.  Beilagen,  Abbildungen  von  Origuial-Kunstwrerken  im  Um- 

riss  u.  Erlauterungstafcln.     Ir.  Jahrg.    Royal  8vo.  Leipzig,    10s. 
Kiesewetter,  R.  G.,  Die  Musik  der  Araber,  mit  Vorwort  von  Frhr.  v.  Hammcr- 

Purgstall.    Leipzig,     IBs.  6d. 
Klenze,  L.  v.,  Samnuung,  architectonischer  Entwilrfe.  7te  u.  8te  Liefer.  (Walhalla.) 

Lnp.  Fol.    Miinchen,     12s.  each. 
Iieyons  d*architecture  theorique  et  pratique;  par  Thiollet    Tome  L  livr.  IL 

Ordre  toscan.  4to.  Paris.     lOs. 
lieder  u.  Bilder.    Vol  II.  Ist  half.    4to.    DUsseldorf.    10s.  6d. 
Metzger,  Ed.,  Ornamcnte  aus  deutschcn  Gewaechsen,  zum  Gebrauch  fur  Flastik 

u.  Malerei  entworfen;  4s.  und  58.  Heft  FoL    Miinchen,     178.  6d.  each. 
Mus^  des  armes  rares  anciennes  et  orlentales  de  sa  Majesty  I'Empereur  de  tons 

les  Russies.   Folio.    Livrais.  VII.  to  XU.    3Z.  128. 
Quast,  A.  F.  v.,  Die  alt-christlichen  Bauwerke  von  Ravenna  vora  funften  bis  zum 

neunten  Jalirhundert  historisch  geordnet.    Mit  10  Tafeln.  Fol.  Berlin,  30s. 
Witthoft,  Wilh.,  Ausgefiihrte  Radinmgen  nach  Original-Gcmiilden  u.  Zeichnungen 

deutscher  KUnstler.     1  Liefer.  Folio.  Leipzig,  India  Paper  20s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arzberger,  Max.,  Eisenbahnen  als  Staats-  und  als  GeseUschafts-Untemehmungen. 

8vo.     Hamburg,     28. 6d. 
Crelle,  A.  L.,  Einiges  von  noch  zu  wiinschendcn  und,  wie  es  schemt,  moglichen 

Vervollkommnungcn  des  Eisenbahnwesens.    4ta     Berlin,    28.  6d. 
Dtscription  des  macMnes  et  procod^s  consigncs  dans  les  brevets  d'invention,  de 

perfectionnement  et  d*importation.    Tome  XLV.    4to.    Paris,     ISs. 
Ellens  de  teclmologie,  ou  description  des  proc^d^s  des  arts  et  de  T^conomie 

domestlque.    2  edit.    Par  L.  B.  Francoeur.    8vo.    Paris.    8s. 
K^erstner,  F.  A.  v..  Die  innem  Communicationen  der  Vereinigten  Staatcn  von 

Nordamerica,  redigirt  vom  Cir.  Ing.  L.  Klein.     Ir  Band.    Mit  15  Tafehi. 

4to.     Wien,    3l  6s. 
Gessert,  Dr.  M.  A,  Die  Kunst  auf  Glas  zn  malen  und  die  hiezu  nothigen  Pig- 

mente  u.  Flussmittel  zu  bereiten.    8vo.    ShUtgart    2s. 
Jaenisch,  Major  0.  F.  de,  Analyse  nouvelle  des  ouvertures  du  jeu  des  tehees. 

Vol.  I.     12mo.    Leipzig.    9s. 
Maschinen-Encyclopadie,  aUgemeine,  herausgeg.  von  Prof.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hiibse. — 

Atlas.  8te  Lief.    Band  IL  Lie£  2.    FoL    Leipzig.    7s.  6d. 
Plropositions  soumises  4  M.  le  minister  des  travauz  publics,  sur  le  dassement 

dei  cheminA  de  fer  de  Tctat,  par  B.  Mangeot    8vo.    Paris,    68. 
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Wuttke,  Jahrbuch  der  deutschcn  UniyenitiLten  IL  WinterbalbjaUr. 
Biedermann,  C,  Die  deatsche  Fhilosophie  u.  ihr  Einfliuw  auf  die  politiacfaen  jl 

Sociiden  Verhaltnisfle  d.  Gegenw.  2  Vols.    Svo. 
Honnayer,  Joe.,  Freiherr  v.  die  goldne  Chitmik  von  Hohenachwangaxi,  der  Borg 

der  Welfen,  der  HohenBtauffen  il  d  Scheyren.    With  many  plates.    4tai 

Munich, 
Nork,  F.,  EtymologiBch  BTmbolisch  mythologisches  RealworterbaclL. 
Raumer,  K.  yon,  G«8chichte  der  I^idagogik  yom  Wieder  aufbliihen  KlaiwriyhfT 

Stadien  bis  auf  neueie  Zeit 
Schafiarik,  Slawische  Alterthiimer-deutsch  yon  R  Wuttke  und  yon  Aehren&U. 

2  Vols.    8yo. 

Decker,  C,  yon,  Militairische  Geschichtc  der  30-jahrigen  Krieges.     FreUmrg. 
Dietrich,  Dr.  F.  £.  C,  Altnordisches  Lraebuch  aus  d.  Skandinayisches  poeaie  o. 

prosa  bis  zum  14ten.  Jahrhundert,  zusammen  gestellt  und  mit  iiberridit- 

Ucher  Grammatik  u.  einem  Glossar  yersehen.    8yo. 
Thomas    Th3rmau,  yon   der  Yerfasserinn  yon  Godwie   Castle  u.  St.  Bocfae. 

3  Vols.    8yo. 
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American  in  Paris.  By  Jules  Janm. 
Ulustrated  by  Engine  LamL  Lon- 
don, 1843,  327. 

Ancient  Pkikaoph^  History  d,  61,  331. 

Ansebn  von  Vanterhury,  Dargestellt 
iron  G.F.Fraack.  (life  and  Gha- 
racterof  Anselmof  Doiterbaiy.  By 
G.  F.  Franck).  TuWngen,  1842, 13. 
Anadm'g  birth  and  early  history,  14 
—16;  hia  worka  on  "Truth,"  "Free 
Win,"  &C.,  16;  doctrines  relating  to 
SpeculatiTe  Theology,  16—22;  The 
Korman  Dmninaition,  23 — ^24;  An- 
aelm  appointed  Archlriahop  of  Can- 
terbury, 26;  Contests  of  Williani 
Bufos  with  Anaefan  and  Pope  Urban 
IL,  26—29 ;  Anselm's  Tiait  tb  Lyons 
and  Borne,  29;  The  Council  of  Bari, 
30;  Disputes  of  Henry  Ljwith  Anseiim 
and  Pope  Paschal  H.,  30—38;  An- 
■efan's  second  Tisit  to  Bome,  31;  his 
return  to  England,  33;  his  death,  34. 

AAinteLimguiMiicoifEttropa.  (A  Lan- 
guage Atlaa  of  Europe.)  By  B. 
BiondeUi  YoL  I  WJokoo,  1841, 
516. 


Babzac  (EL  de),  Un  Menage  de  Gar- 
9(m  en  Provmoe.  (A  ProTindal  Ba- 
chelor's Honaehold%  369. 

Barire  (B.)  Mtoolres  de.  (Memdrs 
of  B.  Bai^re.)  Pnbli^a  par  K.  M. 
Hippolyte  Camot  et  Datid.  (D*An- 
gers.)   Vols,  i  and  iL,  191. 

Bio  et  Moeekne;  ex  reooywi'tfowe,  ffc. 
[See  T%eoeritn$^ 

BumdeBij  AtkaUe  Lingmetieo  ^Eunptu 
(A  3Language  Atlas  of  Europe),  516. 
TOL.  XXX. 


Bri^ausljmdon,   (Letters from Lon- 
.  don.^   VonDr.WoldemarSeyfBurth. 

2  Yols.  Altenburg;  1842,  225. 
Briefe  ame  Paris.  Yon  Kail  Gutzkow. 
(Letters  fiom  Paris,  by  Charles 
Gutzkow.)  Leipzig,  1842,  316; 
French  Orators,  3 19— 322;  Character 
of  Louis  PhOippe,  322—324;  Yisits 
to  George  Sand  and  M.  Thiers,  324 
—326;  Opinion  of  Bachel,  327. 


Carieatun  Engramn^: — 1.  Die  Bns- 
sische  Grenzsperre.  (The  Bnssian 
Frontier  Cordon.)  2.  Der  Deutsche 
Michd.  (The  German  Michad.) 
Berim,  1842,234. 

Camot  et  David.  (D'Angers.)  Mo 
moires  de  B.  Baiire,  191. 

doriiM  (Philan^te.)  Critidsms  on  En* 
glish  Writers  of  Bomance.  (Pub- 
lished in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des),  1. 

CftalemMiiid;  4. 

Ckmds  €f  Aristophanes  (The.)  With 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
T.  mtchell,  A.  M.  London,  331. 

Omsnelo.  Par  George  Sand.  (Madame 
Dnderant)  Pttns,  1842,  414.  The 
story  described,  414-^27. 

Correspondence  (Foreign),  251,  531  ; 
Frankfort,  251  ;  Stockhohn,  255  ; 
Paris,  531. 

Qmrs  d* Etudes  Htstoriqnet,  (Lectures 
ontfaeStudyofHistcwy.)  ByP.C.F. 
Daunou.  Yds.  i  and  u.  Paris,  1842, 
500. 

Cmars  de  PkUosophie,  Par  Y.  CSonsin. 
Paris,  1840-41,    331. 

Owflin(Y.)    Introduction  k  lliistohfe 
de  Fhilosophie.     (Xntrodnctkm  to 
the  Bistoiy  of  Hulosophy),  61. 
20 
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Qnuin  (V.)  Noaveaux  Fragmeiitfl  Fhi- 
losophiques.  (New  Rulofophical 
Fragments),  61. 

'  Coun  de  Fhiloeophie,  331. 

CrimeB  CiUbres,  (Celebrated  Oiines.) 
Far  Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris,  1841. 
36  ;  M.  Dumas:  characteristics  of  his 
genius,  36;  general  arrangement  of 
the  work,  37  ;  History  of  Giovanna, 
Queen  of  Naples,  37 — 45;  of  Cesar 
Borgia,  45 — 50;  of  the  Marchioness 
deBrmyilliers,  51—53;  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Ganges,  53—58;  of  Ur- 
bain  Grandier,  58. 

D. 

Daunou  (P.  C.  P.),  Cours  d'Etudes  Hls- 
toriques.  (Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
History.)  Vols.  i.  ii,  500. 

Dtmbowsky,  Deux  ans  en  Espagne  et 
en  Portugal.  [See  Deux  ana  en  Et- 
pagne.'i 

Deutacke  Dichter  des  Cregemoart  (Grer- 
man  Poets  of  the  Present  Time.)  By 
Augustus  NodnageL  Darmstadt, 
1842,    523. 

Deutschen  tmd  Framoaen,  naeh  dem 
Geigte  ikre  Spraehen  vnd  ^rach- 
wdrter.  (The  Gennans  and  French 
according  to  the  spirit  (tf  their  Ian* 
guage  and  proverbs.)  ByJ.Venedey, 
Heidelberg,  1842,    524. 

Deux  ana  en  Eapagne  et  en  Portugal  pen- 
dant  h  Guerre  Civile.  (1838—40.) 
(Two  Years  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  Ciyil  War.)  Parle  Baron 
Charles  Dembowsky.  Paris,  1841, 
508. 

Dieffenbaeh  (J.F.),  Ueber  das  Schielen 
und  die  Heilung  desselben  durch  die 
Operation.  (On  Squintmg,  and  the 
manner  of  its  cure  by  Operation),224. 

Dumaa  (Alexandre^  Crimes  C^lebres. 
(Celebrated  Crimes),  36. 

'  '■  Excursions  snr  lea 

Bords  du  Rhin.  (Excursions  on  the 
Shores  of  the  Bhine),  105. 

R 

Excuraiona  aur  lea  Bordadu  EMn,  (Ex- 
cursions on  the  shores  of  the  Bhine.) 
Par  Alexander  Dumas.  Paris,  1842, 
105;  description  of  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo, 108—116;  the  author's  first 
and  last  sight  of  Napoleon,  108—112; 
dialogue  in  a  (jerman  Diligence, 
118;  Kotzebue  and  Sand,  122 ;  the 
hereditary  eiecationer  of  Heidelberg, 
122. 


F. 


Foreign  Correapoadenee^  251,  531; 
Frankfort,  251;  Stockholm,  255; 
Paris,  531. 

Forachhammer  (P.  W.),  Tc^wgraphic 
Ton  Athen,  505. 

Ford  (Franceso)  Libri  doe  dellelsti- 
tuzioni  Ciyili,  accomodate  all  ^Bfio 
del  Foro,  opera  poatonuL  (Tro 
books  of  CiYii  Institates  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  Bar),  397. 

Francia  /.  His  Court,  129;  Eventsin 
his  life,  131—135;  hia  death,  145. 

Franck  (G.F.),  Anaelm  von  Canter- 
bury. Dargestdlt  too.  (Life  sad 
Character  of  Anaehn  of  Canterbory), 
13. 

French  Criticism  of  English  Writer^ 
1—12. 


G. 

Gediehte  (Poems),  Von  Heinrich  Bitter 
Ton  Levitschnigg.  Vienna,  184S, 
499. 

Genin  (F.),  Lettres  de  Maigneiite 
d'Angouldme,  Snur  de  FranooiBl. 
Seine  de  Navarre.  Publiees  d V^ 
les  manuscrits  de  la  BiUioth^qne  da 
Bol  (Letters  of  Margaret  of  An- 
gouleme,  sister  of  Francis  L,  Qpet!^ 
of  Navarre.  Published  from  the 
MSS.  in  the  Boyal  Library),  125. 

German  Talea  andNooela,  517—523. 

Gervinua  (G.  G.),  Gescfakhte  der  P^- 
ischen  National  LIteratnr  der  Deut- 
schen. (History  of  the  Poetic  1?*- 
tional  Literature  of  the  Gennixis> 
158.  , 

Geaehichte  der  Ildume;  daa  ift,  ^ 
MongoleninPeraien.  (History  of  tbe 
Mongolians  in  Persia.)  By  Hsouiier 
Purgstall.  VoLl  Darmstadt,  1842, 
233. 

Geaehichte  der  Philoaophie.  (History^ 
Philosophy.)  Von  Dr.  Heinrich 
Bitter.  Hamburg,  1838— 1841,  IWJf 
61  (No.  59),  331  (Na  60),  tffO^ 
of  modem  civilization,  61,  62,  &c; 
works  of  Dr.Bitter  and  TenneiDtfin 
compared,  64;  doctrines  of  the  eaibeE 

Greek  PhUoeophers,  64—92;  Tbik«» 
64;  PVthagoraa,  66  ;  Hendim^^^' 
Anaxuaenes,  84;  Dk>gei]eB,  B4; 
Anaximander,  85 ;  Anangora^ST; 
Archelaus,  92;  Philosophers  ».** 
Eleatic  School  332—336;  Atooo^ 
338—341 ;  Sophists,  341— 848;  F^- 
loK>phy  of  Soorates,  348-368;  Aeno- 
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phon,  hifl  MemorabiUOy  350  —  352. 
(See NoUs),  359,  &c.  The  Ckmda of 
AxiBtophanes,  364 — 367. 

Cfeschidite  der  Poetuchen  NaUamal  Lite' 
rtUur  der  Deutachen,  (History  of  the 
poetic  National  literature  of  the 
Germans.)  By  G.G.  Genriniis.  5 
vols.  Leipzig,  1840—42.  158  ;  pro- 
scription of  the  Gottingen  Profes- 
sors, 158 — 159;  the  two  Grimms, 
159;  peculiar  merit  of  the  work, 
159,  160. 

GVossen  ttnd  Randzeiehtmgen  zu  Texkn 
au8  vnaerer  Zeit  (Texts  of  the  Times 
with  notes  and  illustrations.)  Four 
lectures  delivered  in  Konigsherg  by 
XiUdwig  Walesrode.  4th  edition. 
Konigsherg,  1842.    239. 

GoeOiey  299—300;  his  grief  at  the  death 
of  Schiller,  314. 

Grund  (Francis  J.),  Das  Untersuchun- 
gsrecht.  (the  Right  of  Search.)  Leip- 
zig, 1842,    223. 

ihttzkow  (Karl),  Briefe  aus  Paris. 
Cl^etters  from  P&ris),  316. 

H. 

Hahn-Hahn  (Countess),  Reisebriefe. 
(A  Trayeller's  Letters.)  2  vols.  381. 

Heud  (Ludwig),  Ulrich  Herzog  zu 
Wiirtemberg.  (Uhric,  duke  of  Wnr- 
temberg.  A  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Geiman 
Empire  during  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation.)   2  Tols.    237. 

History  of  Ancient  Pkiloaoplw,  By  Dr. 
Hemnch  Ritter.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Alexander  J.  W.  Mo- 
rison,  B.A.  3yols.  Oxford,  1838 
—40.    61. 

History  of  die  Otureh  of  Btusia.  By  A 
N.  Mourayieff,  Chamberiain  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  and  under  Procu- 
ntor  to  the  most  Holy  GoYemhig 
Synod.  St.  Petersburg,  1838.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Blackmore, 
chaplain  in  Croostadt  to  the  Russian 
Company,  and  R  A.  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1842,   241. 

Hietory  of  Greece.  By  the  Rt.  Rey.C. 
Thiriwall,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Dayid's.    4th  yoL    London,  33L 

History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  By  K.  O.  Miiller.  Published 
by  the  DilRisionaf  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  1840,  331. 

Hsffmeister  (Karl),  Schiller's  Leben, 
Qeistesentwickelung  und  Werke  im 
Ziisammenhang.      (Schiller's    life, 


mind-deyelopment  and  works  in  con* 
nexion),  281. 

Hofwyiy  Letters  from,  on  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Dr.  FeUenberg. 
By  a  Parent,  1842,    506. 

HolthauM  (P.  D.),  Wanderungen  duich 
Europa  und  das  Morgenland.  (Wan- 
derings through  Europe  and  the 
East),  226. 

Huegel  (Charles,  Baron  yon),  Easchmir 
und  das  Reich  der  Siek.  (Kashmir 
and  the  empire  of  the  Sieks.)  VoL 
iii    227. 

L 

Introduction  a  THistinrede  la  PkUosophie. 
Par  V.  Cousin.  Pair  de  France,  mem- 
bre  deTInstitut,  &c  (Introduction 
to  the  history  of  Philosophy.)  Paris, 
1839,    61. 

htttuzitme  CvoHi^  Libri  due  deUe,  ac- 
commodate all'  uso  del  Foro,  opera 
postuma  di  Francesco  Forti.  (Two 
books  of  Ciyil  Institutes,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  Bar.)  Firenze,  presso 
reditore  G.  P.  Vieusseux,  1840.  397; 
life  of  Forti  and  analysis  of  his  work. 
399—404  ;  political  opinions  of  Ci- 

'  cero  and  Dante,  404—408 ;  Maochia- 
yelli's  n  Principe,  408—410  ;  politi- 
cal assassination,  410—412. 


Janin  (Jules),  the  American  in  Paris, 
illustrated  by  Eugene  Lami,  327. 


Kaeckmir  wnddas  Bdck  der  Siek,  (Kash- 
mir and  the  empire  of  the  Sieks.)  B^ 
Charles  Baron  yon  HuegeL  Vol  iiL 
Stuttgart,  1841,    227. 

jriqp«eioc^*«  Sunmtliche  Werke.  Ergiin- 
zungen  durch  Biographie  Briefwech 
sel  und  yerschiedene  Beitrage.  3 
bande.  (Klopstock's  collected  works: 
supplements  of  biography,  corres- 
pondence, and  miscdlaneous  contri- 
butions. 3  yols.)  Von  Hermann 
Schmidlin.  Stuttgard,  1839—1841, 
439;  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Klop- 
stock,  439—444  ;  scriptural  sul^ecte 
for  epic  poems,  444 — 450  ;  the  Mes- 
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